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In  the  second  jear  of  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  and  Valens, 
on  the  morning  of  ihe  iwenty-fiiftt  day  of  July,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  de- 
structive earthquake.  Tha  imiMression  was  communicated  to 
the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry, 
by  the  sudden  re<areat  of  the  sea ;  great  quantiiies  of  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on 
the  mud;  and  a  curious  spectator^  amused  his  ^e,  or  rather 
hia  ^Einey,  by  contemplating  the  various  appeanuiee  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 

' 

'  Such  is  the  bod  taste  of  Ammianaa,  (xrn.  10,)  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  dffitinguish  >ls  facts  from  his  metaphors.  Tei  he  positively  ^rms; 
that  he  saw  the  rotten  carcass  of  a  ship,  a<?  mi-t^w  I't^t^d.t^,  at  Me- 
(lioac,  or  Modon,  in  Peloponnesa<) 

VOL.  I  IT. — A 
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globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge,  which 
was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Greece,  and  of  i^pt:  large  boats  were  transported,  and 
lodged  on  the  roofe  oF  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles^ 
from  the  shore ;  the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept 
away .  by  the  waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually 
commemorated  the  &tal  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons 
had. lost  their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the 
report  df  jwhich  was  magnified  from .  one  province  .to  anoflier, 
astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome;  and  their 
afirighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  moment- 
ary eviL  They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which 
had  subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia :  they  con- 
sidered these,  alirming  ^trok^s  as.  the  pmlude  oidy  of  still 
more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their  fearful  vanity  was  dis- 
posed to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire  and  a 
sinking  world.*  It  was  ihe  £sishion  of  the  times  to  attribute 
every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity ; 
the  alterations  of  jiature  were,  connected,,  by  an  invisible 
chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphpical '  opinions  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagacious  divines  could  distin- 
guish, itccording  to  the  color  of  their  respective  prejucBees, 
that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earlh- 
duake^  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
tne  progress  of  sin  and  error;  Without  presuming  to  discuss 
the  truth  or  propriety  of  these  lo%  speculations,  the  historian 
may  content  himself  with  tm  observation,  which  .seems  to  be 
justified  by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  passions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  frorn  the  eonviilsions 
of  the  elements.*  The  mischievous  effects  of  an  earthquakes 
or  deluge,  a  hurricane,"  or  the  ewiption  of  a  vcScano,  bear  a 
very  inconsiderable  portion  to  the  4)rdinaTy  calamities  of 

.  ■  ■ f     ■ I —  i  I     .  ■    :         * j- 

^  The  earthquakes  asod  iDundatioDs  are  yarioudy  deBcribod  by  laboc 
nius,  (Orat  de  ulci^ceadi  Juliani  aece,  c.  z^  in  Fabricius,  BibL  Greea 
torn,  vil  p.  158,  with  &  learned  note  of  Olearius,)  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  221,) 
Sozomen,  (I  viC  2,)  Cedremw,  (p.  810,  81^  and  Jerom,  (in  Cnrbn.  pL 
186,  and  torn.  i.  p.  260,  ia  Yit  HilarlcMa.)  l^pidanrus  mudt  have  hem 
overwhelmed,  Indi  not  the  prudent  citizens  ^aoed  St  Hilarion,.  an 
Egyptian  monk;  on  the  beach.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  Croes ;  the 
caountain-Ti^ai^  stcippe^  bowed,  and  returned. 

*  Diicffiarchus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obvionfi- truth;  whacii  is  not  the  most  hoiiorahle  to  tlie  himiaa 
«pecies.    (Cicero,  de  Officiis,  iL  5.) 
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wafy  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  faumaiiilf 
%d  ttie  princes  of  £arope,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and 
exercise  the  courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the 
military  art  But  the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations 
protect  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier:  and 
the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  reason  to  complin,  that  his 
fife,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In 
ibe  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
ffiay  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  d  Valens,  the  happiness 
wd  security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attacked*;  and 
Uie  arts  and  labors  of  ages  were  rudely  de&oed  by  the  Bar- 
barians of  Scytiiia  and  Germany,  The  invasion  of  the  Huns 
predpitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  nation, 
which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by  the  success  pf  their  arms, 
to  the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in 
the  remote  countries  of  the  North;  and  the  curious  observation 
of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians,^  or  Tartars,*  will  illustrate 
Ae  latent  cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  di&rent  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  rea- 
son ;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes, 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  a  European,  or  a  Chinese.  But 
the  operation  of  instinct  is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of 
reason :  it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quad- 
ruped than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher ;  and  the  savage 
tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition 

•  TTie  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (L  iv.  c  4T — 67,  99 — 101) 
were  oonfin^,  by  the  Danube  and  the  Palus  MsBotis,  within  a  square 

'  of  4000  stadia,  (400  Boman  nuks.)  See  D'Anvllle  (M6m.  de  VAcad^- 
mie,  torn.  zxxv.  p,  5'73 — 691.)  Diodoru»  Siculus  (torn,  i  L  il  p.  166, 
edit  Wessding)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and 
nation. 

•  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at 
lengtii  the  nifaiedB,  of  the  Moguls.*  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zin^ 
gift  Khan,  and  nis  raocessors^  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard;  and 
thje  name,  wluch  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  appUed  to 
th«i  whofe  nation,  (Fk^ret,'in  the  Hist,  de  V Academic,  torn.  xyiiL  p.  60.) 
In  Bpealdbff  of .  sQl,  or  any  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Eurojie,  or 
Aaia,  I  iadiffereotlj  use  the  appellations  of  Seythiam  or  Tartart. 


*  The  Moguls,  (Mongols.)  according  to  M.  Klaproth.  are  a  tribe  of  the  Tanai 
Tableaux  Hist,  dc  TAsie.  p.  154.— M. 
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of  animals,  preserre  a  stronger  resemblance  to  themsclvea 
and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties. 
Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their 
enjoyments,  still  continue  the  same :  and  the  influence  of  food 
or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  sus- 
pended, or  subdued,  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most  powe^ 
ftilly  contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national,  char* 
acter  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  immense  plains  of 
Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  confinement 
of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars, 
have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible  courage  and  rapid 
conquests.  The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  over- 
turned by  the  shepherds  of  the  North ;  and  their  arms  have 
spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  most  fertile  and  war- 
hke  countries  of  Europe.*  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a 
pleasing  vision;  and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
confess,  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life. 
To  illustrate  this  observation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
a  nation  of  shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important 
articles  of,  I.  Their  diet;  IT.  Their  habitations;  and,  III. 
Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by 
the  experience  of  modern  times;'  and  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 

•  Imperium  Asiae  ter  qua39ivere :  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno  imperio, 
aut  intacti  ant  invicti,  mansere.  Since  the  time  of  Justin,  (ii  %)  they 
have  multiplied  this  account  Voltaire,  in  a  few  words,  (touL  z  p. 
64,  Hisi  Ocn6rale,  a  166,)  has  abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 

Oft  o*er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar, 

Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  clond  of  war.* 

^  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curjous  though  im{>er* 
fect»  portrait  of  the  Scythians.  Among  the  modems,  who  deicriba 
the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Ehowaream,  Abulgfaan  Bahadur, 
expresses  his  nati7e  feelings ;  and  his  genealogical  hiAtory  of  the  Ta- 
tar 9  has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  Qie  French  and  EE^Ush  editorsi 
Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Kubruquis  (in  the  Blat  des  Voyages,  torn,  vii) 
represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I 
have  added  GerbiUon,  and  the  other  Jesuits,  (Peacription  de  la  Chine 

*  Gray.— M. 
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thenes^  of  tiia  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiffereutly  pre- 
sent the  samo  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  natire  mam 
nera.* 

L  The  com,  or  even  the  rioe,  which  constitutes  'Jie  ordi- 
nary and  wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some 
of  the  happy  savages,  who  dwell  between  the  tropics,  are 
plentifully  nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature ;  but  in  the 
climates  of  the  North,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to 
their  flocks  and  herds^  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine) 
how  fiur  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affi^ted  by 
the  use  of.  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food ;  and  whether  the 
common  association  of  camiverous  and  cruel  deserves  to  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps 
a  salutary,  prejudice  of  humanity,*  Yet,  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by 
the  sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe, 
that  t^e  horrid-  objects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  Sieir  naked  and  most 
disgusting  simplicity  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  shepherd. 
The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered  by  the  same  hand  from 
whidi  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily  food ;  and 
the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  preparation,  on 
the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military  pro- 
fession,  and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  army« 
the  exclusive  use  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  productive  of 

par  da  Halde,  torn,  iv.,)  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary ; 
and  that  honest  and  intelligent  traveller,  3ell,  of  Antermony,  (two 
volumes  in  4to.    Glasgow,  1763.)  * 

•  The  Uzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners ; 
1.  By  the  profession  of  tlie  Mahometan  religion;  and  2.  By  the  pos- 
session of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Bucharia. 

*  n  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeors  de  viande  sent  en  g^n^ra) 
cniels  et  figroces  plus  que  les  nutres  hommes.  Cette  observation  est 
de  tons  les  lieuz,  et  dc  tous  les  temps :  la  barbarie  Angloise  est  connue, 
^  Emile  de  Rousseau,  tom.  L  p.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  general  observation,  we  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  lis 
example.  The  good-natured  complaints  of  Hutarch,  and  the  pathetic 
lamentati(»s  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  exciting  our  sensibility. 


*  Of  the  various  works  published  since  the  tune  of  Gibbon,  whidi  timm 
fight  on  the  nomadic  population  of  Central  Asia,  may  be  particularly  remark- 
ed the  Travels  and  Dissertations  of  Pallas;  and  above  all,  the  very  cunoua 
work  of  BergxBlui,  NomadiFChe  Streifereyen.    Riga,  1805.-»M.        ^  . 
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tLe  most  solid  advantage.  €k>rn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable 
commodity;  and  the  large  magazines,  which  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops,  must  be 
slowly  transported  by  the  labor  of  men  or  horses.  But  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars, 
afford  a  sure  and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk :  in  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegetation  of 
the  grass  is  qmck  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few  places  so 
extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy  cat  Je  of  the  North  cannot 
find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is  multiplied  and 
prolonged  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite,  and  patient  absti- 
nence, of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  disease.  Horseflesh,  which  in  every  age  and  country 
has  been  proscribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness ;  and  this  singular 
taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  militaiy  operations.  The 
active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  followed,  in  their  most 
distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  adequate  number  of  spare 
horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  Barbarians.  Many 
are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage 
round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slansrhter 
the  greatest  part  of  their  cattle,  and  -preserve  the  flesh,  either 
smoked,  or  dried  in  the  sun.  Ou  the  sudden  emergency  of 
a  hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which 
they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water ;  and  this  unsubstantial  diet 
will  support,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of 
the  patient  warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which 
the  Stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  com* 
monly  succeeded  by  the  most  voracious  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite. The  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  most  grateful 
present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity,  that  can  be  ofiered 
to  the  Tartars ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  industiy  seems 
to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare*s  milk  a  ferment- 
ed liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxication. 
Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new 
fv'or^d,  experience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and 
plenty  ;  and  their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without 
nmch  inconvenience,  the  opposite  extremes  of  hunger  and 
of  intemperance. 
n.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  a  people 
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of  «oldi«8  and  husbandsaeii  ai\^  dispersed  over  the  fi^e  d 
AM  exteosive  and  cultivated  country;  and  some  time  muet 
«lapee  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be 
lesembled  under  the^  saaie  atMidard,  eiUier  to  defend  their 
own  oonfinesy  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  adjacent 
liibes.  The  pn^reas  of  mannfiictnres  and  commeroe  insen- 
liblf  ediects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city : 
but  these  okixens  are  no  longer  sddiers;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn  and  improve  the  state  of  dvil  sodety,  corrupt  the 
habits  of  th^  military  life.  The  pastoral  manners  of  the 
Scy&ians  seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  simplicity 
and  refinement  The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  con- 
stantly assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp ;  and 
the  native  sj»rit  of  these  daunttess  shepherds  is  animated  by 
mutual  suf^rt  and  emuktion.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars 
are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a 
odd  and  dirty  habitation,  for  the  promiscuous  youth  oi  both 
sexes.  The  palaces  oi  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of 
such  a  siae  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large 
wagons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty 
oxen.  The  fiocks  and  herds,  after  graadng  all  day  in  the 
adjacent  pastwes,  retire,  on  the  approach  of  night,  within  the 
protection  of  the  camp.  The  necessity  of  preventing  the 
most  mischievous  confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual  concourse 
of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  introduce,  in  the  cUstri- 
bution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encampment,  the 
mcBm^ts  of  the  military  art  As  soon  as  the  forage  of  a 
certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,  of 
shepherds,  makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures ; 
and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral 
life,  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  stations  is 
regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons :  in  the  summer, 
the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  tents 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  running  stream*  But  in  the  winter,  they  return  to  the 
South,  and  shelter  their  camp,  behind  some  convenient  emi- 
ndnee,  against  the  winds,  whidi  are  chilled  in  their  passage 
or&t  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia.  These  manners 
are  admirably  adapted  to  dSfuse,  among  the  wandering  tribes, 
the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest  The  connection  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texturOi 
that  it  may  be  broken  by  th«  slightest  accident    The  campi 
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iod  not  the  8oil>  is  the  native  country  of  tlio  genume  Tartar* 
Within  the  precincts  of  that  eamp,  his  ^nuiy,  hiB  oomiMMi* 
'ons,  hit  property,  are  alwaya  included;  and,  in  the  moat 
distant  marches,  he  is  still  surrounded  by  the  objects  which 
are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst,  of 
rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  tlie  impatient 
of  servitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been  sufficient  causes  td 
ttzge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  un* 
known  countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more 
plentiful  subsistence  or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the  &te  of 
the  South;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove^  and  bew  driven, 
from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany.**  These 
great  emigrations,  which  have  been  sometimes  executed  with 
almost  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered  mora  easy  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known  that  tJne 
cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be  expected;  this  uncom- 
mon rigor  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  rise, 
eapecially  towards  the  East,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  with  which 
die  soil  is  deeply  impregnated."  In  the  winter  season,  the 
broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Kuxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen ;  the 
fields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow  ;  and  the  fugitive,  or 
victorious,  tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  ^unilies, 
their  wagons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  sur&ce  of 
an  immense  plain. 

ni.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labors  of  agri* 
culture  and  manu&ctures,  is  undoubtedly:  a  life  of  idleness; 
and  as  the  most  honorable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management  of  the 

**  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Guignea 
rOistoire  des  Huns,  torn.  I  il)  a  sisilful  and  laborious  interpreter  of  the 
Chinese  language;  who  has  thiis  hud  open  new  and  important  scenes 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

'^  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagnes  fi-om  the 
great  wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geo- 
oa/^trical  paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used, 
and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia 
firom  this  important  circumstance,  that  heat  and  cold,  ^reakneas  and 
•Itength,  touch  eaeh  other  without  any  temperate  sone,  (Esprit  dst 
Mil  Lava  a  3.) 
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caftde,  their  own  idsure  la  seldom  disturbed  by  anj  flervile 
and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  barinony,  is'  use* 
•  fully  spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercbe  of  the 
chayse.  The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and 
serviceable  bieed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the 

Eurposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age 
ave  been  cdebraied  as  bold  and  skilful  riders ;  and  constant 
practice  had  seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback,  that  they 
were  supposed  by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
of  dvil  life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without  dis- 
mounting from  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  lance;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn 
with  a  nervous  arm ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its 
object  with  unerring  aim  and  irresistible  force.  These 
arrows  are  dlen  pointed  against  the  harmless  animais  of  the 
desert,  which  increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the 
fallow-deer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  The  vigor 
.\nd  patience,  both  of  the  men  and  horses,  are  continually 
czeicised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase;  and  the  plentiful 
supply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and  even 
luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters 
of  Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or 
innoxious  beasts ;  they  boldly  encounter  the  angnr  wild  boar, 
when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  me  slu^ish 
courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he 
sluml^rs  in  the  thicket  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may 
be  glory ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest 
field  to  the  exertions  of  valor,  may  justly  be  considered  as 
the  image,  apd  as  the  school,  of  war.  The  general  hunting 
matches,  thf  pride  and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose 
an  instructive  exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle 
is  drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the 
game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the 
drde  regularly  advance  towards  a  common  centre;  where  the 
captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to 
the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently 
continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  dimb  the 
hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys, 
without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order  ex  their  gradual 
progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  directing  thdr  eye,  and 
Iheir  steps,  to  a  remote  object ;  of  preserving  their  intervals^ 

A* 
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of  Btispending  or  accelerating  their  pace,  accof^ng  to  the  iik>- 
tions  of  the  troops  on  Uieir  right  mid  left ;  and  of  watching  and 
repeating  the  signals  of  then  leaders.  Their  leaders  study,  in 
this  practical,  school,  the  mos':  important  lesson  of  the  military- 
art  ;  the  prompt  and  aocorate  judgment  of  ground,  oi  distance; 
and  of  time.  To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same 
patience  and  valor,  the  same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the  only 
alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war;  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  an 
empire.** 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  has-  the  appea^ 
ance  of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The 
tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation  of 
Hords,  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  family ; 
which,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  has  been  prop- 
agated from  the  same  original  stock.  The  meanest,  and  most 
ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy;  and  whatever  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  them- 
selves, and  each  other,  as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom,  which  stall  prevails,  of  adopt- 
ing the  bravest  and  most  fisiithful  of  the  captives,  may  coun- 
tenance the  very  probable  suspicion,  that  this  extensive  con- 
sanguinity is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal  and  fictitious.  But 
the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  obtained  thie  sanction  of  time 
and  opinion,  produces  the  efiects  of  truth ;  the  haughty  Bar- 
barians yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head 
of  their  blood ;  and  their  chief,  or  mursa^  as  the  representative 
of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a  judge  in 
peace,  and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  state  of  the 
pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mursas  (if  we  may  continue  to  use 
a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a 
large  and  separate  family;  and  the  limits  of  their  peculiar 
territories  were  gradually  fixed  bysupericw  force,  or  mutual 
consent     But  the  constant  operation  of  various  and  perma*- 

"  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Yle  de  Gengiscan,  L  ill  c.  6)  represents  the 
fall  glory  and  extent  of  the  Mogul  chase.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and 
Verbiest  followed  the  emperor  Eharnhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary, 
Duhalde,  DescriptioQ  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iv.  p.  81»  290,  <kc.,  foUo  e^t) 
His  grandson,  Kienlong,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  tiit 
kiws  and  learning  of  China»  describes  (Eloge  de  Moukden,  n.  27t 
—£86)  aa  a  poet  the  pleasures  wliich  he  had  often  eiyoyea  as  t 
■Dortsmaa 
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B«iit  caoMS  eootriboiBd  to  unite  the  ^agnuit  Honk  udo  m- 
tional  oommitiiities,  under  the  oomnumd  of  a  sapieme  head. 
The  weidc  were  desions  of  support^  and  the  ttrong  were  an- 
hitioas  of  donmnon;  the  power,  whioli  is  Uie  result  of  union, 
oppreaeed  and  collected  the  divided  foree  of  the  adjaeent 
tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted  to  share 
the  advantages  of  victoiy,  the  most  valiant  ohieis  hastened  to 
range  Hienuelves  and  thar  followers  under  the  formidable 
BtanSard  of  a  oonMemte  nation.  The  most  snooessfiil  of  the 
Tartar  prinoes  assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  ho 
was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either  of  merit  or  of  power. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  aoclamations  of  his 
equsls ;  and  the  title  of  ICkam  eipresses,  in  the  language  of 
the  North  of  Ana,  the  ftall  extent  of  the  r^  dignity.  The 
right  of  hereditary  snccession  was  long  ooi^Md  to  the  blood 
of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  tins  moment  all  the 
Khans,  who  reign  firom  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned  22ngis.'*  But,  as  it  is  the 
indispensable  dnt^  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike 
subjects  into  tlie  field,  the  daims  of  an  infrmt  are  often  dis- 
regarded; and  some  royal  kinsmaD,  distingmshed  by  his  age 
and  valor,  is  intrusted  with  the  swonl  and  sceptre  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Two  distinct  and  r^^lar  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  national  monaroh,  and 
of  their  peculiar  chief;  and  each  of  those  contributions 
amounts  to  the  tithe,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their  spoil. 
A  Tartar  soverdgn  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  bis 
people ;  and  as  liis  own  domestic  riches  of  flodu  and  herds 
increase  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to 
nuuntain  the  rustic  splendor  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most 
deserving,  or  the  most  &vored  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain, 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the  obedience  which 
might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stem  mandates  of  author- 
ity. The  manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed,  like  himself, 
to  blood  and  rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  partial 
acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged 

^*  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars; and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  or 
Zingifl.  Under  the  rei^  of  l^nr,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  his  sub- 
iects,  a  descendant  of  Zinj^  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan/ 
sod  the  conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself  witn  the  title  of  Emit 
er  Sultan.  Abulgbazi,  part  t.  c  4.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdqne  Orieu 
talc  p.  S78. 
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in  ibe  d^aerts  of  Bcythia.  The  immiddiate  jmisctiolion  oT  tke 
khan  k  confined  within  the  limils  of  his  own  tcibe ;  and  the 
exerciso  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  heen  moderated  by  the 
ancient  institution  of  a  national  council  The  Ooroulai,^*  ot 
Diet,  of  the  Tartars/ was  regularly  held  in  the  spnog  and  an* 
tumn,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing  fiimily,  and  the  roursas  of  the  respective  tribes,  may  con- 
Teniently  assemble  on  horsebftck,  with  their  martial  and 
numerous  trains ;  and  the  ambitious  monamh,  who  ^efiewed 
the  strength,  ioiittt  consult  the  inclination  .of  an  armed  people. 
The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  govenimfflit  may  be  discovered  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the  perpetual 
conflict  of  tliose  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The  vic- 
tor, enriched  .by  the  tribute,  and  £[>rtified  by  the  arms  of  de- 
pendent kings,  has  spread  his  conquests  over  Emope  or  Asia : 
the  successfd  shepherds  of  tlie  North  have  submitted  to  the 
confinement  of  arts,  of  kws,  and  of  cities ;  and  the  introduction 
of  luxury,  after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  the  throne." 

The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved  in 
the  frequent  and  remote  emigrations  </  illiterate  Barbarians. 
The  modem  Tartars  ane  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their 
ancestors ; "  and  our  kuowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Scythians 
is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Pereaans,  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Greeks,,  who  navigated  the  £uxine,  and  planted 
their  colonies  aloog  the  sea-coast,  made  the  gradual  and  im- 
perfect discovery  of  S<^thia ;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 

**  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancioRt  Huns,  (De  Guignes,  torn,  il  p.  20,)  and 
a  curious  description  of  those  of  Zingi«,  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  L  I  c.  6, 1 
iv.  c.  11.)  Such  afsemUies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Persiaa 
histoiy  of  'Hmur  ;*though  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  resolu- 
tions of  their  master. 

"  Montesquieu  labors  to  explam  a  difference,  wluch  has  not  exfateit, 
between  the  liberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the 
Tartars,    (fisprit  des  Loix,  1.  zvil  c.  5, 1  xviil  c.  19,  <fec.)  ' 

^*  Abulghasi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogical  History, 
relates  the  miserable  tales  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  con* 
earning  tlie  times  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Zingis.* 


*  The  differences  between  the  varioas  pastoral  tribes  an<l  nations  commit' 
kended  by  the  ancients  tinder  tlie  vagne  name  of  Scythians,  and  by  GrioiMHi 
tnder  fiofi:  of  Tartars,  have  received  some,  and  still,  perhaps,  may  receiwi 
More,  light  from  the  comparisons  of  their  dialects  and  tangaages  by  tnodeiw 
00lK)lars.-M 
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fiiifiB  of  Thnod,  m  fet  as  th«  fronn  MaBoli8»  the  seftt  of  «tMw 
nal  mnter,  and  Mount  Oaueasus,  wlikh,  in  tha  language  of 
poetrf  y  was  daicribed  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
Tbsf  celebrated,  with  sinifde  oredulity,  the  yirtaes  of  tbn 
pastoral  life:^^  they  entertained  a  more  rational  apprehen- 
sicMi  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  warlike  Barbarians,^* 
who  oontemptiiously  baffled  the  immense  armament  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Uystaspes.^*  The  Persian  monarehs  had  extended 
Iheit  western  eontpiestB  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  tlft 
limitB  of  Eun^^ean  Scythia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  their 
empire  were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia ;  the  wild  iv- 
habitants  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two 
mighty  rivers,  whidi  direct  their  course  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  long  and  memorable  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran 
IS  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance :  the  famous,  perhaps 
the  fEibttlons,  valor  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rastan  and  Asfen- 
diar,  was  signaKsed,  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  against 
the  Afirasiabs  of  the  North ;  '*  and  the  invindble  spirit  of  the 

''  In  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Biad,  Jitter  tnmt  awaj  his  eysi 
from  the  bloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the  phuDs  of  Thraee  and  Scytoia. 
He  would  not,  oy  changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or 
innocent  scene. 

*•  Thneydides,  1.  iL  c.  97. 

"  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  mtu 
the  Moldavian  desert»  between  the  Danube  and  the  blester,  the  kio^ 
of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows ;  a 
tremendous  allegory  I 

'*  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  titles, 
in  the  Biblioih^ue  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot  They  have  been  cele- 
brated in  an  epic  poem  of  sl^ty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Fer- 
Jusi,*  the  Homer  of  Persia  S^  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  p^  146, 
165.  The  public  must  lament  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pur- 
suit of  Oriental  leaming.f 

*  Perdasi  is  yet  imperfectly  known  to  European  readers.  Aa  ahstract 
of  the  whole  poem  has  been  pabUshed  by  Goerres  in  Grerman,  under  tba 
title  "das  Heldenbach  des  Iran."  In  English,  an  abstract  with  poetical 
trBttdatioos,  by  Kr.  Atkinson,  has  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oriental  Fnnd.  Bat  w  tnndate  a  poet  a  man  mast  be  a  poet.  The  best 
aecoont  of  the  poem  is  in  an  artide  by  Von  Hammer  in  ibe  Vienna '  Jafar* 
biioher,  1830:  or  perhaps  in  a  masterly  article  in  Gochrane's  Foreign  Qnar- 
terly  Beview,  No.  1,  1835.  A  splendid  and  critical  edition  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  published  by  a  very  learned  English  Orientalist,  Captaio 
Ifacan,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Onde.  As  to  the  number  of  60,000 
eooplets,  Oaptiun  Macan  (Preface,  p.  39)  states  that  he  never  saw  a  MS. 
eontauiing  moie  than  56,685,  incladmgr  doabdul  and  spurious  passages  and 


t  The  later  stadies  of  Sir  W,  Jones  were  more  in  unison  wkh  Ibe  wtJwi 
if  tlia  pnblic,  thns  ezpvesaed  by  CKbbon.— M. 
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•ame  Barbarians  Toaisted,  <m  the  same  groand,  the  vietoiriotifi 
arms  of  Cyras  and  Alexander.*^  In  w  eyes  of  the  Oreehs 
and  Persians,  ttie  real  geography  of  Scytbia  was  bounded,  on 
the  East,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  their  distant 
prospect  of  Uie  extremip  and  inaooessible  parts  of  Asia  was 
clouded  by  ignorance,  or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  those  inao- 
nssibfe  regions  are  the  andent  residence  of  a  powerful  and 
dfiliaed  nation,*^  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  above 
l>rty  centuries ;  '*  and  which  is  able  to  verify  a  series  of  near 
two  thousand  yeais,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate 
and  contemporary  historians.*^    The  annals  of  China**  illus- 

'^  The  Oaspiiui  Sea,  with  its  rivers  snd  adjacent  tribes,  are  labori- 
ously illustrated  in  the  £zamen  Critique  des  fiistorieos  d' Alexandre^ 
which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the 
vanityor  ignorance  of  the  Gree^ 

"  Tba  original  seat  of  the  natkn  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North- 
west of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Qhaosi.  Under  the 
two  first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  was  still  a  movaUe  csmp ;  the 
Tillages  were  thinly  scattered ;  more  land  was  employed  iu  pasture 
than  in  tillage;  the  exercise  of  himting  was  ordained  to  clear  Hie 
country  from  wild  beasts ;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  was  a  des- 
ert, and  the  Southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages. 
The  dynast  J  of  the  ffan  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual 
form  and  extent 

"  The  sera  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  yariously  fixed  from 
2952  to  2182 years  before  Christ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen 
for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  tne  present  emperor.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties ; 
and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  £»*  as  the  real,  or  fabu- 
lous, times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangtl  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chron- 
ology from  the  year  841 ;  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (thirty- 
one  of  which  haye  been  yerified)  were  obsenred  between  the  years 
722  and  480  before  Christ  The  hittorieal  period  of  China  does  not 
ascend  aboye  the  Greek  Olympiads. 

**  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Han  (before  Christ  206^  was  the  lera  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
fragments  of  ancient  hterature  were  restored;  the  characters  were 
improved  and  fixed;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured 
by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  Ninety* 
seven  years  befiure  Christ,  Sematsien  publiahed  the  first  history  of 
China,  His  labors  were  illustrated,  ana  oootimied,  by  a  series  of  on« 
hundred  and  eighty  historians.  Hie  substance  of  their  works  k  stiU 
extant;  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the 
fcanff  of  France*s  library. 

**  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the  French ;  of  Hm 
missionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  FrSret  and  De  Guignes  at  PariiL 
rhe  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  is  extracted  frem  Hm 
OkfiU'kiHff,  with  the  prefiMe  and  notes  of  H.  de  Guignes,  Paris,  17T0 
(lie  7\mj'Kien-Kang'MaUf  translated  by  P.  de  Mailla,  um.er  the  nnms 
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tnle  the  staie  aod  ravolutioos  of  the  pttstoial  tribes,  whidi 
may  still  be  ^tinguished  by  the  vague  appeflation  of  Scydi- 
ians,  or  Tartars ;  tke  vassals,  tbe  enemies,  and  sonaetimes  the 
eonqneroTs,  of  a  great  empire;  whose  policy  has  nnifbrmly 
opposed  the  blind  and  impetuous  valor  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  whole  lonritude  of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more 
than  ive  tiiousand  miles.  The  latitude  of  these  extensive 
deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  accurately,  measured ;  but, 
from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we 
may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of 
Siberia.  In  that  dreaiy  climate,  instead  of  the  animated  pio- 
ture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  that  issues  from  the  earth, 
or  rather  from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterraneous  dwellings 
of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoides'!  the  want  of  horses  and 
oxen  is  imperfecdy  supplied  by  the  use  of  reindeer,  and  of 
large  dogs;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly  de- 
generate into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who 
tremble  iit  the  sound  of  arms.'* 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Yalens  threatened  the 
empire  of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  the  empire  of.  China.**    Their  ancient,  perhaps  their 

of  Hist.  G^n^rale  de  la  ChiDe,  tom.  L  p.  xliz.--cc.;  fhe  M^mcnrea 
sur  la  Clune,  Paris,  1'7'76,  ikc,  torn.  i.  p.  1-^328;  torn,  ii  p.  6—864; 
tiie  Histoire  des  Huns,  torn,  i  pi  4 — 181,  torn.  y.  p.  846 — 8S2;  and 
the  M^moires  de  rAcad6iiiie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  z.  p.  871 — 402; 
torn.  TV,  p.  496—664;  tom.  xviii.  p.  178 — ^296;  torn,  zxxvl  p.  164 — 
288. 

"  See  the  Histoire  Gen^rale  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii,  and  the  Gene* 
domical  Hntory,  toL  ii  ix  620—664. 

"  M.  de  OnigneB  (torn,  ii  p.  1— 124)ha8  given  the  original  liistor^ 
of  the  andent  Biong-noo,  or  Htms.*  The  Chinese  geography  of  their 
eocmtry  (torn,  i  part  ii  p.  Iv. — ^bdii)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their 
eoDqae8t& 

*  The  theory  of  Do  Ooigncs  on  the  early  histonr  of  the  Hans  is,  ia  gen- 
eral rejected  by  modem  vrritera.  I>e  Galgnes  advanced  no  valid  f  roof  of 
the  vkaOity  of  the  Hioong-noa  of  the  Chinese  writers  with  the  Hans,  except 
the  sinulari^  of  name. 

Schlexer,.  (AUgemeine  Nordische  Geschichte,  p.  252,)  Klaproth,  (Ta. 
Ueanx  Historiqaes  de  1' Asie,  p.  246,)  8t.  Mardn«  iv.  61,  and  A.  Remosat, 
flbecherches  sor  les  tangnes  Tartares,  D.  P.  xl^i,  and  p.  328;  though  hi 
ttie  latter  passage  he  considers  the  theory  of  De  Gnignes  not  absolutelir 
proved,)  concur  in  considering  the  Huns  as  belonging  to  the  ^inufk 
stock,  distinct  from  the  Mocnls    the  Mandacheas,  and  the  Torks.    Tba 
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original,  Beat  was  aa  eXtenaiTe;  though  dr^  and  barrto,  ImH 
of  country,  immediateAj  on  tho  north  side  cf  the  great  waU. 
Their  plaoe  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  forty-nine  Hords  or 
Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  which  consists  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  families."  But  the  vabr  of  the 
Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their  dominions ;  and 
their  rustic  chieft,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Tanjau^ 
gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  sovereigns  of  a 
formidable  empire.  Towards  the  East,  their  victoriouB  arms 
were  stopped  only  by  the  ocean ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are 
thinly  scattered  between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  penin* 
sula  of  Corea,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  standard  of 
the  Huns.  On  the  West,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish,  in  the 
valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more  ample  space,  and  more 
numerous  enemies.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou 
subdued,  in  a  single  expedition,  twenty-six  nations;  the 
Igours,'*  distinguished  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of 
letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals;  and,  by  the  strange 
connection  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of  those  vagrant 

'*  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  iv.  p.  18^-65)  a  eircumBtantifil  deflcriptioo, 
with  a  correct  tnap,  of  tlie  country  of  the  Mongolia. ' 
*'  The  Igours,  or  Yigoura,  "^ere  divided  into  three  branches ;  hunt- 

Hiong-DOa,  according  to  Klaprotb,  were  Turks.  The  names  of  the  Hunnish 
chiefs  could  not  be  pronounced  by  a  Turk ;  and,  according  to  the  same 
author,  the  Hioung-noa,  which  is  explained  ia  Chinese  as  detestable  davet, 
as  early  as  the  year  91  J.  0^  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese,  and  aasunksd 
the  name  of  Yue-po  or  Yue>pan.  M.  St.  Martin  does  not  consider  it  impoe- 
sible  that  the  appellation  or  Hionng-nou  may  have  belonged  to  the  Huns. 
Bat  ail  agree  in  consideringthe  Maqjar  or  Magyar  of  modem  Hungary  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns.  Their  language  (compare  Gibbon,  c.  tv.  n.  22)  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Lapponian  and  VogouL  The  noble  forms  of  the  modem 
Hungarians,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  hideous  pictures  which  the  fears 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  give  of  the  Hnns,  M!  Klaproth  accounts  lor 
by  the  intermingling  with  other  raoea,  Turkish  and  Slavonian.  The  present 
state  of  the  question  is  thus  staled  in. the  last  edition  of  Malte  Bran,  and  a 
new  and  ingenious  ^y{>othesi8  suggested  to  resolve  all  the  difficulties  of  tho 
question. 

Were  the  Huns  Finns  7  This  obscure  question  has  not  been  debated  till 
very  recentlv,  and  is  yet  very  far  from  being  decided.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  so  hereafter  in  the  same  manner  as  that  with  regard  to  th^ 
Scjrtfaians.  We  shall  trace  in  the  portrait  of  Attila  a  dominant  tribe  of 
Mongols,  or  Kalmucks,  with  all  the  hereditary  ugliness  of  that  race ;  but 
in  the  mass  of  the  Hunnish  army  and  nation  will  be  recognized  the  Chum 
and  the  Ounnl  of  the  Greek  Geography,  the  Kuns  of  the  Huagai^ans.  the 
Guropean  Huns,  and  a  race  in  close  relationship  widi  the  Flemish  stock. 
Malte  Bran,  vi.  p.  91.  This  theory  is  more  fully  and  ably  developed,  p.  743^ 
Whoever  has  seen  the  emperor  of  Austria's  Hungarian  guard,  vrm  iuil 
readily  admit  their  descent  from  the  Huns  described  by  Sldonius  AppclK- 
aaris.— M. 
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tribes  recalled  tlie  victorious  Parthiaos  from  the  iavasiob  ef 
8yria,**  On  the  ude  of  the  North,  the  ocean  waA  assigned 
as  th^  hmit  of  the  power  of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to 
resist  their  progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity, 
they  might  securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest 
of  the  £m»n  r^ions  of  Siberia.  The  JVbrtArm  Sea  was  fixed 
as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  empire.  But  the  name  of 
(hat  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  lib 
(^  a  shepherd  and  an  exile,'^  may  be  transftffred,  with  much 
nu»e  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  basin^  above  throe 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appellation 
of  a  lake,'*  and  wluch  actually  communicates  with  the  seas  of 
the  North,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tongusha, 
and  the  Jenissea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant  nations 
might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou ;  bat  the  vabr  <^  the 
Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  empiro  of  the  Souths  In  the  third  centuryf 
before  the  Christian,  sera,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  io  defend  the  frontiers  of  China 


era,  shepherds,  and  haBbandmen ;  sod  the  last  eloBS  was  despised  by 
the  two  former.    See  Abulgbaad,  part  il  c.  7.* 

"^  Memoires  de  TAcademie  das  iDscriptions,  torn.  zxv.  p.  11 — 88. 
"Hie  compreheDsive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  these  distant 
events. 

''  Ihe  iiime  ot  SoToa,  or  So-on,  his  merits  and  his  singular  adven- 
torers,  are  atiU  Celebrated  in  China.  See  the  Kloge  de  Moukden,  p. 
2e,  and  note%  p.  241— 24*7 ;  and  M6moire8  sur  ht  Chine,  torn,  iil  p. 
817—860.  . 

•*  See  Isbrand  Ives  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  if.  p.  981 ;  Bell's 
IVavels,  vol  l  p.  247 — 264 ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist  G^n^rale  des 
Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  288-^829.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion 
that  3ie  Mjf  9ea  grows  angry  and  tempestuous  if  any  one  presumes 
to  dill  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute  be* 
twcen  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners  and  the  absurd-  obsti- 
nacy of  travellers. 


*  On  the  Oaigrar  or  Igour  characters,  see  the  work  at  M.  A.  Remusat, 
Hnr  las  Laagnes  Tartares.  He  conceives  the  Ouigoar  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Syriac.  and  intiodaced  by  the  Nestorian 
Chriadanft^ — Ch;iL    M. 

t  224  yea^  before  Christ  I^  was  built  by  Chi-l  oang-ti  of  the  Dynasty 
Thsin.  Itis  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  Ce  monnmcnt,  a*<.8si 
rigantesqae  aa'hnpuissant  arreterait  bien  les  incarsions  de  qnelqnei 
ITomades;  mala  il  n'a  jamais  emp«&eh6  les  invasions  des  Tares,  des  lion- 
gB(a»  et  des  If  andcboas.     Abei  Bemnaat  Aeeh.  Asiat  2d  ser.  vol.  L  j^ 
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•gainftt  thA  inroads  of  the  Hans ;  **  bat  this  stopendotiB  woti, 
which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  has 
never  contributed  to  the  safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  matdileM  dextenty 
with  which  they  managed  their  bows  and  their  homes :  by  their 
hardy  patience  in  supporting  the  indemency  <^  the  weather; 
and  by  the  incredible  speed  of  their  march,  whidi  was  seU 
dom  checked  by  torrent  or  precipices,  by  Ihe  deepest  rhrers, 
or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains.  They  spread  themselves  at 
once  over  the  &oe  of  the  country;  and  their  rapid  impetu- 
osity surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted  the  grave  and 
elabomte  tactacs  of  a  Chinese  army.  The  emperor  Eaoti,**  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  personal  merit  had  nused  him  to  the 
throne,  marched  against  the  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops 
which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China.  But  be 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians;  and,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  rehe^  was  redue^  to 
purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The 
successors  of  Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  per- 
manent disgrace.  They  too  hastily  confessed  the  insufficiency 
of  arms  and  fortifications.  They  were  too  Easily  convinced, 
that  while  the  blazing  signals  announced  on  eveiy  side  the 
approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who  slept  with  the 
helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirass  on  their  back,  were 
destroyed  by  the  incessant  labor  of  ineflectnal  marches.**  A 
regular  payment  of  money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the 
condition  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace;  and  the 
wretched  expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the 
names  of  a  gift  or  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the  emperors  of 

"  The  coDstructioa  of  the  wall  of  ChiDa  is  mentioned  by  DuholUe 
(torn,  il  p.  46)  and  De  Guignes,  (tozn.  u.  p.  59.) 

**  See  the  life  of  Ideoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hisi  de  la  Chine,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1777,  <&&,  tom.  i  p.  442 — 522.  This  yoluminons  work 
is  the  translation  (by  the  P.  de  Maula)  of  the  Totiff-Kien-Kang-Mau,  the 
celebrated  abridgment  of  the  great  History  of  Semakouang  (A.  B. 
1084)  and  his  ooatimiatora 

**  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the 
emperor  Venti,  (before  Christ  180 — 157,)  in  Bnhalde,  (torn,  ii  p.  412 
^-^26,)  from  a  collection  of  State  papers  marked  with  the  red  pencil 
by  EamM  himself  (p.  854 — 612.y   ijoother  memorial  from  the  nJa. 

ister  6f  war  (Kang-Mou,  torn,  it  p  655)  supplies  some  cnrions  r- 

■taoees  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 
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Chinti  aft  veil  as  foy  those  of  Rome.  Bat  there  still  remained 
a  more  disgraoefiil  article  of  tribute,  whi^  violated  ehe  sacred 
feeliiigs  of  humamity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage 
life,  which  destroy  in  their  iofimey  the  children  who  are  bom 
with  a  lees  healuiy  and  robust  oonstitution,  introduced  a  re* 
markable  di^roportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sezea. 
The  Tartars  are  an  ugly  and  even  deformed  race ;  and  while 
they  consider  their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic 
labor,  tlieir  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  select  band  of  the  fair- 
est maidens  of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rude  em- 
braces of  the  Huns;**  and  the  alliance  ci  the  haughty  Tanjous 
was  secmred  by  their  marriage  tnth  the  genuine,  or  adopted, 
daughters  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to 
escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The  situation  of  these  un- 
happy vidams  is  described  in  the  verses  <^  a  Chinese  princess, 
who  laments  that  she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to 
a  distant  eadle,  under  a  Barbarian  husband;  who  complains 
that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a 
t^t  her  only  palace ;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic 
simplicity,  the  natural  wish,  that  she  were  transformed  into  a 
bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  dear  country ;  the  object  of  her  tender 
and  perpetual  regret** 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  North :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not 
inferior  to  those  oi  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ;  and 
their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled,  and  their  prc^ess 
was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Youti,*'  the  fifth 
emperor  of  the  pow^ul  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China;  and  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great 
river  of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Listead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieu* 
tenants  penetrated  many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of 

"  A  supply  (^  women  is  mentioned  as  a  customaiy  article  of  treaty 
and  tribute,  (Hist,  da  la  Conqu^te  de  la  Chines  par  lea  Tartaros  Mant- 
cheooz,  torn.  L  p..  186, 187,  with  the  note  of  the  editor.) 

"  De  Guignes,  Hkt.  des  Huns,  tom.  il  p^  62« 

**  See  the  reip^  of  the  emperor  Y outi,  in  the  Kao^Mou,  torn.  liL  pt 
l—- 98.  His  vanoua  and  inconsistent  di«racter  seems  to  be  impaiiialfy 
drawn. 
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the  Huns.  In  thoeo  baundleBs  devertd,  wjiero  it  is  imposaUMtf 
to  form  xnagaziaes,  and  /difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were  rei>eatedlj  exposed 
to  intolerable  hardships :  and,  of  one  huQdred  and  iorij  thou- 
sand soldiers,  who  marched  against  the  Barbariann,  thirty 
thousand  only  returned  in  safety  to  the  feet  of  their  master. 
These  losses,  however,  were  compensated  by  splendid  and 
decisive  success.  The  Chinese  generals  improved  the  supe* 
riority  which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries. 
The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  sleep 
and  intemperance;  and,  though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns 
bravely  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left 
above  fifteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  less  to  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns  than  the  eflEectual  poUcy 
which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary  nations  from 
their  obedience.  Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  .allured  by  the 
promises,  of  Vouti  and  his  successors,  the  most  considerable 
tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  disclaimed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  themselves 
the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  becanoe  the  impla- 
cable enemies  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  numbers  of  :that  haughty 
people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their .  native  strength, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.^"  The  desertion 
of  lus  subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and  , 
high-spirited  nation.  He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of 
the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and  the  emperor 
himself  with  all  the  honors  that  could  adorn  and  disguise  the 
triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.^®  A.  magnificent  palace  was  pre- 
pared  for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the 

**  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  ompcror  Vcnti, 
(Duhalde,  torn.  a.  p.  411.)  Without  adopting  the  ezaggeratioDs  of 
Maroo  Pclo  and  Isaac  Yossius,  we  may  ration^y  allow  for  Pekin  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities  of  the  South,  which  oontain  thu 
manufiEictures  of  China^  are-  still  more  populous. 
.  **  See  the  Eang-Mou,  torn.  ill.  p.  150,  and  the  subsequent  events 
under  the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  thfl 
Eioge  de  MoukdeUi  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  Sll. 
90 
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prmoQS  of  thd  rojal  femilj;  and  the  palienoe  of  the  Barbaifaa 
king  was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet,  which 
consisted  of  eight  ooiirees  of  meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces 
of  musia  But  he  performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  <^  a 
pespectfel  homage  to  the  emperor  of  Ohina;  pronounced,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  peipetuai 
oath  of  fideli^;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  wnich  waa 
bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependence.  After  this 
humiliating  submission,  the  Tanious  sometimes  departed  from 
their  allegilin<fe  and  seiaed  the  ravorable  moments  of  war  and 
rapine ;  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till 
it  was  bv&ken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hos^e  and  separate 
kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged,  by 
fear  and  Mnbition;  to  retxre  towards  the  South  with  eight  hords, 
which  composed  between  forty  and  fiffy  thousand  femilies.  He 
obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjon,  a  convenient  territory  on  the 
T^ge  of  the  Chinese  provinces ;  and  his  constant  attachment 
to  tiie  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by  weakness,  and  the 
desire  of  rcTenge.  From  the  time  of  this  fatal  schism,  the 
Huns  of  the  North  continued  to  languish  about  fifty  years ; 
till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies.  The  proud  inscription^^  of  a  column,  erected 
on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  posterity,  that  a  Chinese 
array  had  marched  fteven  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their 
country.  The  Sienpi,^  a  tribe;  of  Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated 
the  injuries  which  they  had  i^mnerly  sustained ;  and  the  power 
of  the  Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  wa% 
utteriy  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  sera.*' 

The  fete  of  the  vanqcnshed  Huns  waa  diversified  by  the 
various  influence  of  character  and  situation.**    Above  one 

•*  This  inscription  waa  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankon,  President 
of  the  Tribunal  of  History  (Kang-Mou,  torn,  lil  ^892.)  Similar  mon- 
uments have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary/  (Histoire  dea 
Hniis,  torn,  il  p.  1S2.) 

*'  M.  de  Gnignes  (torn.  1  p.  189)  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the 
SieopL 

^  The  sera  of  the  Huns  is  phiced,by  the  Clunese,  ItlO  years  before 
Christ  Bat  the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
280,  (Hist  des  EHns,  torn,  a  p.  21,  12S.) 

**  The  various  accidents,  tiie  downfidl,  and  the  flight  of  the  Huns, 
Are  related  in  the  Eang-Mon,  torn.  iii.  p.  88,  91,  96,  189,  Ac  Tht 
MTOall  nnmheTfk  >f  each  horde  may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  aai 
«livi8tons. 
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iiundied  thottsand  pensona,  the  popre&i,  mdee<)^  a&d  tiie  most 
pusillanimous  of  the  people,. were  contented  to  r^oain  in 
their  native  countiy,  to  renounoe  their  pectdiar  name  and 
origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  victorioua  nadon  of  the  SieopL 
Fiftj-eight  hords,  about  two  hundred  thousand  inett,  amhitioua 
of  a  more  honorable  servitude^  retired  towards  the  South; 
implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors  ci  China ;  and  were 
permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  g^ard,  the  extremis  frantieis  of 
the  provinoe  of  Chansi  and  the  tenitory  of  Ortoos.  But  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in 
their  adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  pf  their  ancestors. 
The  Western  world  was  open  to  Uieir  valor;  and  they 
resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  chi^ains,  to 
conquer  and  subdue  some  remote  ^mtry^  which  was  still 
inaccessible  to  the  arms  of  the  ^npi,  and  to  the  laws  of 
China.^*  The  course  of  their  emigraticm  soon  carried  them 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
geography ;  but  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great 
divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first 
of  these  colonies  established  their  dominion  in  the  fhotful 
and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ca^ian ;  where  they  preserved  the  name  of  Huns,  with  the 
epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Il^eptbalites.*  Their  nuanners  were 
softened,  and  even  their  feiutuxes  were  insensiU;^  improved, 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate^  and  thdr  long  residence  in  a 
flourishing  province,^*,  which  mi^t  still  retain  a  fidnt  impres- 
sion of  the  arts   of  Greece/^     The  fokiie  Huns,  a  name 

**  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilful^  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary,  (torn,  il  n  123,  277,  Ac, 
825,  Ac.) 

*'  Mohammed,  sultaa  of  Oarizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana  when  it  was 
invaded  (A.  D.  1218)  by  Zingis  aad  his  moguls.  The  Oriental  histo- 
rians (see  B'Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  <bc.,)  celebrate  the  populoas 
cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the  firuitful  country  which  he  desolated. 
In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Ohoraaipia  and  Nawaral- 
liiahr  were  dascrihed  by  Abulfeda,  (Hudson,  Geograph  Minoi^  torn, 
iii.)  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogioil  History  of 
the  Tartars,  p.  423-469. 

*^  Justin  (xli.  6)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Bactriana.    To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  tbf  neir  and  extrar 

*  The  Armenian  authors  often  mention  this  people  tinder  the  name  of 
Qepthal.  8t  Martin  considerB  that  the  name  or  Nepthdites  im  an  errr^  «! 
«  copyist    In  Procopias»  they  are  'E^0aAcra<.    St  Martin,  iv.  25i.— M. 
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which  thej  derived  from  the  change  of  thdr  oompl6zioa% 
loon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scythia.  Ooigo^  whidi, 
wider  the  appellation  of  Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  tern- 
pofary  splendor,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised 
a  l^al  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  ThiAt  hixury  was 
maintained  by  the  labc»  of  the  Sogdians;  and  the  only 
restige  of  their  ancient  barbarism,  was  the  oostom  whico 
obliged  all  the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
who.  had  shared  the  liberali^of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried 
•live  in  the  same  ^rave/f  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the 
provinces  of  Persia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody 
contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected, 
in  peace,  the  fiiith  of  treaties ;  in  war,  the  diGtates  of  humanity ; 
and  their  memorable  victory  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz,  displayed 
the  moderation,  as  weU  a^  the  Talor,  oi  the  Barbarians.  The 
second  division  of  their  countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually 
advanced  towards  the  North>west,  were  exerdsed  by  the 
hardships,  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China  for 
the  furs  of  Siberia;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  dvilized  life 
were  obliterated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was 
exasperated  by  Iheir  inteicounse  with  the  safage  tribes,  who 
were  compared,  with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert;  Their  independent  spirit  soon  rejected  the  hered- 
itary succession  of  the  Tanjous ;  and  while  each  horde  was 
governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their  tumultuary  council 
directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by  the  name  of 
Great  Hungary.^  In  the  winter,  they  descended  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river ;  and 
their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of 
Saratofl^  or  perhaps  the  influx  of  the  Kama.    Such  at  least 


Bcdinary  trade,  »wbich  transported  ^  merdisndises  of  ladift  into 
Etirc^^  l^  tba  Ozua,  the  Cesjpian,  the  Cyras,  the  Biaais,  and  the 
Euzine.  The  other  ways,  both  oc  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by 
the  Seleaddes  and  the  Ptolemie&    (See  TEsprit  des  Loije,  1.  zxl) 

**  Proeopins  de  BeU.    P^raioo,  L  i  c.  S,  p.  9. 
.  ^  la  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  the  monk  Babmqtiis  (who  trayersed 
the  imiHfwise  plain  of  Eipzak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan)  obsarved  the  remarkable  name  of  Bkmffcvy,  with  the  trMM 
oC  a    cqqcuTMNi  language    and  origin,   Hist  ues  Voyages,  torn,  ni 
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i  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks/'  who  remained 
about  a  century-  under  the  protection  of  Russia;  and  irho 
have  since  returned  to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those 
wandering  Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fiftj 
thousand  tents  or  families,  illustrate^the  distant  emigrations  cf 
the  ancient  Huns.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which 
elapsed,  after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  and  before  they  showed  themselves  to  those 
of  the  Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  same  force  which  had  driven  them  from  their 
native  seats,  still  continued  to  impel  their  march  towards  tho 
frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  impla* 
cable  enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thousand  miles 
from  £a8t  to  West,*'  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them 
by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  inevitably  tend  to 
increase  the  strength  or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the 
Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes 
would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding, 
of  the  reader;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  sus- 
picion, that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable 
reenforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  djmasty  of  the  South, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  submitted  to  the. 
dominion  of  China ;  that  the  bravest  warriors  marched  away 
in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous   countrymen ;   and 

"  Bell,  (vol.  i.  p.  29 — 84,)  and  the  editors  of  the  Qenealogical  His- 
tory, (p.  6Z%)  have  deecribed  the  Galmucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  b^o*' 
ning  of  the  present  oentm-y. 

**  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmucks,  or  Torgouts,  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1771.  The  original  narrative  of  Kieo-long,  the  reign- 
ing emperor  of  China,  'which  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of  a  col- 
umn, has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  Pekin,  (M^moires  rut 
la  Chine,  torn.  L  p.  401 — 418.)  The  emperor  affects  the  smooth  and 
dpedoas  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father  of  his  People. 

*'  The  Kban-Mou  (torn.  iii.  p.  447)  ascribes  to  th^ir  conquests  a 
space  of  14,000  lis.  According  to  tlve  present  standard,  200  Us  (or 
nore  accarately  193)  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude ;  and  one 
English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China.  But  there 
lire  stroDff  r^ons  to  believe  that  the  ancient 7t  scarcelv  equalled  on« 
balf  of  me  modem.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  D'Anville, 
»  geo^apher  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age  or  cHmate  of  thf 
fWbNB.  (Mdraoires  de  FAcad.  torn.  ii.  p.  125—602.  Men:re»«  ISnn 
nin*y  p  154 — 167. 
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that,  as  they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  eaul? 
reunited  by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune. 
The  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependants  and  allies,  were  transported  to  the 
west  of  the  Volga,  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people,  who  occupied,  or 
wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The 
{ilains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were  dif- 
fused over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  ;  and  the  painted 
tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded  among 
their  vassals.  Towards  the  North,  they  penetrated  into  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages  who  were 
accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of  human 
flesh ;  and  their  Southern  inroads  were  pushed  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture  of  Samartic  and 
Grerman  blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the  features  of  the 
Alani,*  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge 
their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found  in  the 
Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  persons,  less 
brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they  did  not 
yield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even 
the  use  of  domestic  slaves ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which 
considered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of 
mankind.  A  naked  cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the  ' 
only  object  of  their  religious  worship;  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses;  and 
they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous  war- 
riors, who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 


**  See  Histoire  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  125 — 144.  The  subMquent 
history  (p.  146*— 277)  of  three  or  four  Hunmc  dynasties  evidently 
proves  that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  in  paired  by  a  long  residence 
in  China. 


^  Comimre  IC  Rlaproth's  canons  specalat^ons  on  the  Alani.  He  sap- 
puses  them  to  have  been  the  people,  known  by  the  Chinese,  at  the  time 
of  their  first  expeditions  to  the  West,  ander  the  name  of  Yath-sai  or  A-lon- 
na,  the  Alan4a  of  Persian  tradition,  as  preserved  in  Ferdasi ;  the  same, 
according  to  Ammianns,  vnth  the  Massagette,  and  ^ith  the  Albani.  The 
remains  of  the  nation  still  exist  in  the  Ossetie  of  Moant  Caacasas.  EUap 
roth,  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  p.  174.— M.  Ccmpare  BhaJarik 
Oawiscfte  alterthumer,  i.  p.  350.— M.  1845.  ..  . 
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tortures  of  liageriog  disease.**  .On  the  banks  of  the  Tanak, 
ihe  military  power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered 
each  other  with  equal  valor,  but  with  unequal  success.  The 
Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest ;  the  kin?  of  the  Ahini 
was  slain ;  and  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were 
dispersed  by  the  ordinary  alternative  of  flight  or  submission.*' 
A  colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains 
■  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  where 
they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their  independence.  An- 
other colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  associated  themselves  with  the 
Northern  tribes  of  Germany ;  and  shared  the  spoil  of  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  •Embraced  the  offers  of  an  honor- 
aUe  and  advantageous  union ;  and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed 
the  valor  of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceeded,  with  an 
increase  of  numbers  and '  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of 
the  Gothic  empire.  .   ^ 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and 
reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he*  was  alarmed  by 
the  formidable  approach  of  a  host  of  unknown  enemies,** 
on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects  might,*  without  injustice, 
bestow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.'  The  numbers,  the  strength, 
the  rapid  inotions/atidthd  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Huns, 
w^re  relt,  and  dreadefd,  and  magnified,  by  the  astonished 
Goths ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  consumed  with 
flames,  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these 
real  terrors  they  added   the  surprise  awd  abhorrence  which 

**  Ut^ue  hominibTis  quietis  et  placidis  otium  est  voluptabile,  its 
LUos  pencula  juvent  et  bella  Judicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  proelio 
profiiaerit  animam:  senescentes  etiam  et  fortuitis  mortibus  mundo 
digressofl,  ut  degeneres  et  igimYos,  conviciis  atrocibos  insectantur. 
(AmmiaD.  xxxi  11.]  We  mnBt  -think  highly  of  the  oonqaerors  of 
mtehmea. 

**  On  tlie  subject  of  the  Ahmi,  see  Ammianns,  (xzxl  2,)  Jprnandes, 
(de  Rebus  Getids,  c.  24,)  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  ii 
p.  2*79,)  and  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  (touL  il  p.  61 7.) 

*'  Aj9  we  are  possess^  of  the  autbentic  histcnry  of  the  Hans,  it 
wpiild  be  -impertinent  to  repeat^-or  to  refute,  the  &bles  which  mis- 
represent their  origin  and  progress,  their  passage  of  the  mud  or  water 
of  the  Medotjs,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Indes  quails  avoient 
dicouvertes,  <Sns.,  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p,  224.  Sozomen,  L  vl  c.  87.  ;  PrO' 
eopins,  Hist  Hiscell.  c.  6.  Joraandes,  a  24  Grandeia*  et  IMoa- 
Moe,  A^,  dea  Romains,  a  17,)  > 
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-wnie  excited  by  the  ahrill  voioe^  the  imoouth  gestures,  anil 
the  strange  d^rmity  of  the  Huns.*  These  savages  of 
Scythia  were  oompared  (and  the  picture  had  some  resem- 
blance)  to  the  animals  who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two 
legs }  and  to  the  misshapen  figures,  the  TVrmtnt,  which  wer^ 
oSen  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  dia* 
iBijgQidhed  ^m  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  brood 
thouldars,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  e;fe8,  deeply  buried  in 
tile*  head;  and  as  tliey  were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  grace  of  youth,  or  the  ven- 
^ble-  aspect  of  age.*'  A  falralous  origin  was  assigned  j 
w^i»rthy  of  their  form  and  manners ;  that  liie  witches  of 
Scythia;  who,  for  thenr  foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been 
driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infemal 
spirits ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  of^ring  of  this  execrable 
eohjanctaon.**  -  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  and  absurdity,  was 
greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  the  Goths; 
but,  white  it  gratified  their  hatied,  it  mcreased  their  fear^ 
since  the  post^ty  of  daemons  and  witches  might  be  supposed 
to  inherit  some  share  of  tfce  prseternatural  powers,  as  well  as 
c^  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents.  Against  these 
enemies,'  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of 

»'  ProdigiosfiB  fonnce,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipedes  existimes  beatias ;  vd 
quaies  in  pommarginandis  pontibus,  emgi&ti  stipites  dolantur  in- 
ccnnpte.  Ammian.  zxxi.  L  Jornandes  (c.  24)  draws  a  strong  carica- 
tniae  of  a  Oaimuck  face.  Species  pavendft  nigredine  .  .  .  qtusdam 
deformis'  offii^  nqa  fedes;  habensqne  tuagia  pqticta  quam  lunHna. 
Bee  Bnflfon.  Hist  NatureUe,  torn,  iil  380. . 

^  This  execrable  origin,  "which  Jornandes  (c.  24)  describes  with 
the  rancor  of  a  Goth,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a  more 
plea^g  fable  of  the  Greeks.    (Herodot  1.  iy.  c^  9,  Ac) 

'  *  Alt  added  to  their  native  ngrlinesH ;  in  fact,  it  is  dHficalt  to  ascribe  the 
proper  share  in  the  features  of  this  hideous  picture  to  nature,  to  the  baz^ 
barous  slrin  with  which  they  were  self-disfigured,  or  to  the  terror  and  hatred 
of  the  Komans.  Their  noses  were  flattened  by  their  nurses,  their  cheeks 
were  gasftied  by  an  iron  instrument,  that  the  soars  might  look  more  ^rful, 
'and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  beard.  Jornandes  and  Sidonius  Aiolli- 
naris : — 

Obtundit  (enenw  circamdata  fiiscia  nares, 

Ut  galeis  cedant. 

Tel  he  adds  that  then:  forms  were  robust  and  inanly,  their  height  of  a  mid 
Hii  sixe,  but,  from  the  habit  of  riding,  disproportioned. 

Stant  pectora  vasta, 
Insignes  humer ,  succlncta  sub  ilibus  alvus. 
Forma  quidem  pediti  media  est,  procera  sed  extol 
8i  cemas  eqvUtes,  fie  longi  sspe  puta^tor 
Msedeaat  'U, 
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Uie  Gothic  state ;  but  he  booh  discovered  that  his  vassal  tnbeB| 
provoked  by  oppression,  were  much  more  inclined  to  second, 
than  to  repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Roxolani*'  had  formerly  deserted  the  standard  of  Her- 
manric,  and  the  cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  innocent 
wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  The 
brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  fisivorablA 
mom  ant  of  revenge.  *  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  lai^iiished 
•omc  time  after  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from 
their  d^g^^ ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by 
his  infirmities ;  and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were 
distracted  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful 
aid  of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal 
contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  l^e  Alani,  till  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  Ostrogoths 
submitted  to  their  fate ;  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will 
hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila. 
But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  in&nt  king,  was  saved  by 
the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  two  warriors  of 
approved  valor  and  fiedlity,  who,  by  cautious  marches,  con- 
ducted the  independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostro- 
goths towards  the  Danastus,  or  Niester ;  a  considerable  river, 
which  now  separates  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire 
of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent  Athan- 
aric,  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety, 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  opposing  the  victorious-  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it 
less  advisable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns 
was  checked  by  the  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance 
of  captives;  but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and  almost 
destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  While  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he  was  encom- 
passed and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavalry,^ 

*'  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fiEitbers  of  the  Vas,  the  Russians,  (D^An- 
ville,  Empire  de  Russie,  p.  1 — 10,)  whose  residence  (A.  D.  862)  about 
Novogroa  Veliki  camiofc  bo  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravemia  (I  12,  iv.  4,  46,  v.  28,  80)  assigns  to  the  Roxolani, 
(A.  D.  886.)*  

*  See,  on  the  origin  of  the  Rase,  Schloser,  Nordiache  Geschicliie^  |^ 
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who,  by  ihe  light  of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a 
Ibrdable  place ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of 
coinage  and  oondact,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat 
towards  the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general  had 
already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive  war; 
and  llie  strong  Hues,  which  he  was  preparing  to  construct 
between  the  mountains,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  would 
have  secured  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the 
aiodem  name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Huns.**  But  the  hopes .  and  measures  of  the  Judge  of 
the  Visigoths  was  soon  disappointed,  by  the  trembling  im- 
patience of  his  dismayed  ceimtrymen;  who  were  persuaded 
by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the 
only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and 
invincible  valor,  of  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,**  the  body  of  the  nation 
hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Boman  emperor  of  the  East  Athanaric 
himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  perjury,  retired, 
^th  a  band  of  fstithful  followers,  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Caucaland ;  which  appears  to  have  been  guarded, 
and  almost  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Iran- 
iiylvania."  * 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some 
appearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  through 
his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Syria.    The  five  years'*  which  he  spent  at 

**  The  textof  Ammianus  seeoM  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt;  but  the 
nature  of  the  groun<^ezplaiQa,-and  almost  oefines,  the  Qotnic  rampart. 
Memoires  de  TAcad^mie,  &c^  torn,  zzviil  p.  444 — 462. 

•*  M.  de  Buat  (Hist  dea  Peuples  de  TEorope,  toixL  vL  p.  401)  baa 
ooDCeived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alavivus  waa  the  same  peison  as  XJl- 
pbilas,  the  Gothic  bishop ;  and  that  Ulphilas,  the  grandson  of  a  Oap- 
padddan  captive,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Ooths. 

'^  Ammianus  (zzxl  8)  and  Jomandea  (de  Rebus  Oeticis,  c.  24)  de- 
scribe tiie  subversion  of  ^e  Gothic  eoipire  by  the  Huns. 

•■  The  Chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect  Tille- 
mont  has  labored  to  dear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Yaleus. 


"  The  most  prohahle  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  this  land  is  that  of 
M.  Malte-Bran.  He  thinks  that  Caacaland  is  the  territory  of  the  Caco 
eases,  placed  hy  Ptolemy  (L  iii.  c.  8)  towards  the  Carpathian  Mountains^ 
tn  the  side  of  the  present  Transylvania,  and  therefore  the  canton  of  Cacava 
ta  the  south  of  Hermanstadt  the  capital  of  the  prindpality.  Caacaland 
ft  is  evident  is  the  Gothic  form  of  these  difierent  names.    St  Martia»  it 

ia3.--M. 
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Antioclx  was  employed  to  watch,  from  a  secure  distande,.  t]i« 
hostile  designs  of  the. Persian  monarch;  to  check  the  depre? 
dations  of  &e  Saracens  and  Isauiians'/*  to  enforce,  hj  arg&n 
menta  more  prevident  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology ;  and  to  satisfy  his  ansions 
aiispioooa  by  the.  proniiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  But  the  attention,  of  the  emperor  vaa  most 
aeciously  ^igaged,  by  the.  important  intelligence  which  ha 
received  from  t£e  civil  and  military  officers  who  were  inimsted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was  informed^  that  the 
North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest;  that  the  irruptbn 
of  ihe.Huns^  au  unknown  and .  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had 
subverted  the  power  of  the  Gotha;  and  that  the  suppliant 
multitudes  of  tlmt  warlike  nation,  whose  pride  was  nowhumo 
Med  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many  miles  •  aknig  the 
banks  of  the  river.  With  outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic 
lamentations,  ihey  loudly  deplored  th^r  past  misfortunes  and 
their  present  dangej: ;  acknowledged  that  their  only  hope  of 
safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  government; 
and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if  the  gracious  liberality 
of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands 
of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by  the 
strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to.  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic.  These  assurances 
were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Goths,^  who  im* 
patiently  expected  from  the  mouth  of  Valens  an  answer  that 
must  finally,  determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 
'Llie  emperor  of  the  East  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wis- 
dom and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  happened 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year;  and  as  the  distressfiil 
situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory 
decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favorite  resources  of  feeble 
and  timid  minds,  who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  am- 
biguous measures  as  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  consum- 
mate prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  passions  and  interests 
subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  "war  and  peace,  of 

^  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  223.  Sozomen,  1.  vl  c.  88.  The  Isaurians^.eadi 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighborhoiod  of 
Constantinopla  Basil,  Epist  eel.  apud  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereura^ 
tonii  V.  p.  i06.  

*  Sozomen  and  FhHostorgitis  say  that  the  bbhop  Ulphilas  wm  mm  af 
theae  ambassadors. — "M. 
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JQStioe  and  poliey,  vhkHi  were  debated  ia  the  cuuncib  of 
antiquity,  will  frequently  present  theinaelves  as  the  aubject  of 
modem  detiberation.  But  the  most  experienced  stataamAD 
of  Europe  has  neyer  been  aummoned  to  consider  the  pro* 
priefy,  or  tbe  danger,  of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innamei> 
abU  maltitade  of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and 
huager  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  ^e  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation..  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially  eon* 
neoted  wifch  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers 
of  yala[is,  they  were  perplexed  and  divided ;  but  they  soon 
aoquiesoed  in  Uie  flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  moat 
fevorabld  to  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
Bovere^n*  The  slaxres,  who  were  decorated  with  the  titles 
of  prefects  and  generals,  dissembled*  or  disregarded  the  ter- 
roiB  of  this  national  emigfation;  so  extremely  dififerent  from 
the  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  been  received 
on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded 
the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had  condqcted,irom  the  most 
distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  nunaeious  and  invincible 
9rmy,-0f  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  .of  Va}ens ;  who 
might  ndw  add  to*  the,  roy^  treasures  the ;  impnense  sums  of 
gc^  suppUed>  by:  the^  pifoviaoials  to  compensate  their  annual 
proportion  ofniTscrXii^^.fvini^  .players  aST  ibe  Goths  were 
granted^  and  ^tJi^ii  .s^trvioe  was  ^ai^pfbed  bv  the  Imperial 
CQUH:.«ifid.oed^i»^-.w0r0.  imme^ia^y  despaJtched  to  the  civil 
and  notary  gonrernors  o£  the  Thracian  diocese^  to  make  the 
■eeeflsary  preparatioas  for  the  passage  and  subsistence  of  a 
great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territory  could  be 
allotted  for  tiieir  future  residence.  The  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror was  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harsh  and  rigor- 
Otis  conditions^  which  prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans ;  but  which  distress  alone  could  extort  from  the 
indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they  were 
required  to  deliver  their  arms :  and  it  was  insisted,  that  their 
children  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through 
the  provinces  of  ^Asia ;  where  they  might  be  civilized  by  £e 
arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  6dellty 
of  their  parents.  > 

During  the  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negotiation, 
the  impatient  Groths  made  sonoe  rash  attempts  to  pass  the 
Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  government,  whose 
protection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions  were  strictly 
observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
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along  the  riverj  and  their  foremost  detachments  w<9»e  defeated 
with  considerable  slaughter;  yet  such  were  the  timid  ooun* 
cils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers  who  had 
served  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  went 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  employments,  and  narrowl}f 
escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  The  Imperial  mandate  waa 
at  length  received  for  transporting  over  the  Danube  the 
whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  **  but  the  execution  of  this 
order  was  a  task  of  labor  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the 
Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile  broad,**  had 
been  swelled  by  incessant  rains ;  and  in  this  tumultuous  pas- 
sage, many  were  swept  away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid 
▼iolenoe  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and 
of  canoes,  was  provided ;  many  days  and  nights  they  passed 
and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most  strenuous 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a 
single  Barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the 
foundations  of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It 
was  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be 
taken  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  persons  who  were  employed 
soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and. dismay,  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task :  *'  and  the  prin- 
cipal historian  of  the  age  most  seriously  ilffirms,  that  the 
prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long 
been  considered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity, 
were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence 
of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony  has  fixed  the 
number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand  men : 
and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of  women, 

**  The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Ammianus,  (xxxL  8, 4,) 
Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  223,  224,)  Eimapius  in  Exccipt  Legal  (p.  19,  20,) 
and  Jomandes,  (c.  26,  26.)  Ammianus  declares  (c.  5)  that  he  means 
only,  ispas  rerum  digerere  summitates.  But  be  often  takes  a  false 
measure  of  their  importance ;  and  his  superfluous  prolixity  is  disagree- 
ably balanced  by  his  unseasonable  brevity. 

^*  Ohishull,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Buchaiest  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Ar^h,  (p.  77.)  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty 
of  Ma)sia,  or  Bulgaria. 

•^  Quem  sci  scire  Jrelit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem 

Disoere  quam  multse  Zephyro  turbentur  hareme. 

Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  (Georgia 
1.  U.  106,)  origmally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibihty 
flf  numbering  the  diflerent  sorts  of  ^ines.    See   Plin.  Hist.  Ifatur 
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ci  childreD,  and  of  Blaves,  the  whole  mass  of  >eopk  which 
oompoeed  tiiis  formidable  emigration,  must  have  amounted  to 
near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  He 
children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank, 
were  separated  from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  the  distant  seata  assigned  for  their  residence 
and  education ;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  cap- 
tives, passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel, 
Iheir  robust  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy 
of  the  Provincials.*  But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive 
to  the  Goths,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  ww 
Bhamefully  eluded.  The  Barbarians,  who  considered  their 
arms  as  tiie  ensigns  of  honor  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were 
disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Im- 
perial officers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept  To  preserve 
their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, to  prostitute  their  wives  or  their  daughters ;  the  charms 
of  a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance 
of  the  inspectors;  who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  covetous- 
ness  on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new 
allies,**  or  who  sacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consider- 
ation of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with 
slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  boats;  and  when  their  strength  was  collected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense  camp  which  was 
spread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Msesia, 
assumed  a  threatening  atad  even  hostile  aspect.     The  leaders  of 

'*  Eonapius  and  Zosimtis  cmioasly  specify  these  articles  of  Gothio 
wealth  ana  luxury.    Tetit  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the 
..  manu&ctares  of  the  jH-oyinces ;  which  the  Barbaxians  had  acquired  as 
the  spoils  of  war ;  or  as  the  gilts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 


*  A  very  cnrioas,  bat  obscnre,  passage  of  Eanapias,  appears  to  me  to 
oave  been  misanderstood  by  M.  Mai,  to  whom  we  owe  its  discovery.  Too 
sabstance  is  as  follows :  *'  The  Goths  transported  over  the  river  their  native 
deities,  with  their  priests  of  both  sexes;  but  concerning  their  rites  they 
maintained  a  deep  and  *  adamantine  silence.'  To  the  Romans  they  pre* 
tended  to  be  generally  ChristianSt  and  placed  certain  persons  to  represent 
bishops  in  a  conspicnous  manner  on  their  wagons. .  There  was  even  among 
them  a  sort  of  what  are  called  moi^ks,  persons  whom  it  was  not  difficnlt  to 
mimic ;  it  was  enongh  to  wear  black  raim^t,  to  be  wicked,  and  held  in 
nspect,  wopiipois  re  ilvai  Koi  mcrsieaOaiy  (Eanapias  hated  the  ''black-robed 
monks,"  as  appears  in  another  passage,  with  the  cordial  detestation  of  a 
heathen  philosopher.)  "Thas,  while  they  faithfaUy  bat  secmtly  adhered 
10  diefr  own  religion,  the  Romans  were  weak  enongh  to  suppoM  ttM» 
fer&ct  Cbristians."    Mai.  377.    Eanapias  in  Niebahr,  82. — M 
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tbe  0&irogoth9,  Alad^us  and  Saphiax,  the  guardians  of  iboii 
iQ&nt  king,  appeared  soon  afterward^  on  the  Nprtaer^  hapki 
of  the  Danube;  and  immediately  de^atohed  their  ambas- 
sadors to  the  court  of  Antioch,  to  sohcit,  with  the.  same  pro- 
fessions of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same  &yor  which  had 
been  granted. to  the  suppHant  Visigoths.  The  absolute  refu- 
sal of  Valens  suspended  their  progress,,  and  discovered  the 
repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Imperial 
ecMinciL 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Baibariana 
required  the  firmest  temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  manage- 
ment The  daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraor* 
dinary  subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skilful 
dihgence,  and  might  continually  be  interrupted  by  mistake  or 
accident  The  insolence,  or  the  indignation,  of  the  Goths,  if 
they  conceived  themselves  to. be  th^  objects  either  of  fear 
or  of  contempt,  might  urge,  them  to  the  most  desperate 
extremities ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of 
Valens.  At  this  important  crisis,  the  military  government  of 
Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,.  in  whose 
venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  outr 
weighed  every  consideration  of  public  advantage;  and  whose 
guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discerning  the 
pernicious  effects  of  tiieir  rash  and  criminal  administration. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfy- 
ing, with  decent  hberaUty,  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they 
levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of 
the  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  ^t  an 
extravagant  price ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial provisions,  the  markets  were  .illed  with  the  flesh  of 
dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  had  died  of  disease.  To 
obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a-  pound  of  bread,  the 
Goths  resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive,  though  ser- 
viceable, slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless  metal. 

••  Decern  Hhras ;  the  word  tUver  must  be  understood.  Jorniindes 
befcrays  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Ghelo^ 
Eunapius*  and  Zosimus,  olsguise  the  Roman  oppression,  and  eze- 

*  A  new  passage  from  the  history  of  Bunapius  is  nearer  to  tbe  tratli. 
'It  appeared  to  our  commandero  a  legtimate  source  of  gain  to  be  bribed 
by  the  Barbarians :  Kipios  airoXi  liixti  yvMiev  ri  6titpo6oKumi  vaph  r&w  vti^ 
tSm."    Edit.  Niebuhr,  p.  82.— M. 
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"^fe&eji  their  jpioperty  was  exbaosted,  ihey  ooniinued  ibli 
neceseary  trafioc  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
notwithstandibg  tue  love  of  freedom,  Mrhich  animated  eveiy 
Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  th^ 
it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  servito 
condition,. than  to  perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helplesi 
iiidependenco.  The  most  Hvely  resentment  is  excited  by  th^ 
tyranny  of .  pretended  bene&ctors,  who  sternly  exact  the.  debt 
of  gzatitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent  inju- 
ries:  A  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  %ro6e  in  the  camp  of 
the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  success,  the  merit  of  their 
patient  and  dutiful  behavior ;  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
inhospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their 
new  allies.  They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty 
of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the 
intoleratie  nardships  of  artificial  &mine.  But  the  means  of 
relief  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their  hands ;  since  the 
rapaciousness  of  their  tyrants  had  left  to  an  injured  people 
the  possession  and  the. use  of  arms,  t'he  clamors  of  a  mul* 
titude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced  the 
fiist  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alarpaed  the  timid  and  guilty 
minds  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers, 
who  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  attempted  to 
remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  fron* 
tiers  oi  the  empire ;  and  to  disperse  them,  in  separate  quar- 
ters of  cantonment,  through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they 
were  conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or  cout 
M^nce,  of  the  Barbarians,  they  diligently  collected,  from 
every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and 
reluctant  march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the 
title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the. dis- 
contented Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and  the 
'ortifications  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube. 
ike  fetal  oversight  was  observed,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  wno  anxiously  watched  the  fevorable  m(»nent 
of  escaping  fr(»n  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.     By  the  help  of 

crate  the  perfidy  of  the  Barbarians.  Ammiantis,  a  patriot  historiao^ 
dig^tly,  and  rductantly,  touches  on  the  odious  subject  Jerom,  who 
mate  almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per  avarituBl 
Maximi  duds,  ad  rebellioneiD  fame  eoffcti  eont,  (in  Chrop.) 
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such  rafts  and  vessek  as  could  be  hastily  procured,  the  leaden 
of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without  opposition,  their  king 
and  their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  a  hostile  and  independent 
camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire/* 

Under  the  name  of  Judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  wero 
the  leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war;  and  the 
authority  which  they  derived  from  their  birth  was  ratified  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity, 
their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well  as  their  rank ; 
but,  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger 
and  oppression,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the 
public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
Visigoths  till  the  injuries  and  the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should 
mstify  their  resistance  in  the  opinion  of  mankind:  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  solid  advantages  for  the 
empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation.  Sensible  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Gothic 
powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  while  he  professed  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  slow  marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the  capital 
of  the  Lower  Maesia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  fiames  of  discord  and 
mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration.  '  Lu- 
picinus  had  invited  the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment ;  and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly 
guarded,  and  the  Barbarians  were  sternly  excluded  from  the 
use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  equal 
claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  wer^ 
rejected  with  insolence  and  derision;  and  as  their  patience 
was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  Isoon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and 
angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  given ;  a  sword 
was  hastily  drawn ;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this 
accidental  quarrel,  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destruc- 
tive war.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance, 
Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  secret  messerger,  that  many 
of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their  aims ;  and 
m  he  was  already  mflamed  by  wine,  and  oppressed  by  skep 

^* '  Amnrianus,  sxxi  4,  5. 
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be  issued  a  rash  oommand,  that  their  death  shoi  Id  be  reTen|ed 
by  the  massacre  of  the  ^ards  of  Fritigem  and  Alavivus.  The 
damoTOus  shouts  and  dying  groans  apprised  Fritigem  of  his 
extreme  danger ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid 
spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a 
moment  of  dehberation  to  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured 
him.  ^A  trifling  dispute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a 
firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  "appears  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  but  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  unless  die  tumult  is  immediately 
pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety,  and  the  authority  of 
our  presence."  At  these  words,  Fritigem  and  his  com- 
panions drew  their  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the 
unresisting  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets,  and  the 
gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  hastil}f 
vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Romans.  The 
generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  camp;  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and 
the  resolution  was  executed  without  delay :  the  banners  of 
the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and  mourn- 
ful music  of  the  Barbarian  trumpet^*  The  weak  and  guilty 
Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to 
destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
military  force  as  could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency* 
The  Barbarians  expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from 
Mardanopolis ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general 
were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the  weap- 
ons and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valor  of  the  Goths  wai 
so  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigem,  that  they  broke, 
by  a  close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Romau 
legions.     Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunea 

''  Yezillis  de  more  eublatis,  auditisque  ttiwe  9onantibu%  elamcit, 
Amrfiiafi.  xzzL  6.  These  are  the  rauca  comua  cf  Olaudian,  (in  Bufin. 
il  67,)  the  lar^e  horns  of  the  UH,  or  wild  bull;  such  as  have  been 
more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwald. 
(Simler  de  Republidl  Helvet  1.  ii  p.  201,  edit  Fuselin.  Tigur.  1784,) 
Their  military  norn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  casually,  introduced  in 
tn  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy,  (A.  D.  1477.)  "  Attendant 
ie  combat  le  dit  cor  fat  corne  par  trois  fois,  tant  oue  le  vent  du  souffler 
poavoit  durer :  ce  am  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne ;  c^r  dtfa 
ilfcrai  V<wwt  ovi.  (See  the  Pieces  Justificatives  m  tho  4to.  eilitiov 
of  Philippe  de  Couines,  torn,  iil  p.  498.) 
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and  his  bravest  soldiers,,  on  the  field  of  battle^.;  and  fih^r  itae* 
leas  courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  jligl^^f 
iheir  leader.  ^^That  successful  day  put  an  end  tp,.the 
distress  of  th^  JEjarbarians,  and  the  secuiitj  of  the  Romans: 
from  ihat  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  conciition 
of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  ^dtizens  and 
masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of 
land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  proyinices  of 
the  empite,  which  are  bounded  by  the  DanuW'  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  Gothic  historian,^'  who  celebrates,  with  rude 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countryuien.  But  the  dominion 
of  the  Barbarians  was  exercised  only  for  the  purposes  of 
rapine  and  destruction.  As  they  had  be<in  deprived,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  of  the  conimon  benefits  of  natuf'^ 
and  the  fair  intercoi^rse  of  social  life, .  they  retaliated  the 
injustice  on  the, subjects  of  the  empire;  imd.the  crimes  of 
Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  hus- 
bandmen of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and 
the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  families. .  Th^ 
report  of  the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent country;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
with. terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprjidence  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigem,  and  the  calamitiefi 
of  the  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a 
numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and  service  oif 
the  empire.^'  They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople ;  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  danger'- 
ous  temptation  which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The 
respectful  submission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of 
their  march,  might  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidehty ; 
and  their  moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  pro* 
visions^  and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days  was  expressed  in 
the  most  dutiful  'terms.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  Hadrian- 
of  le,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which  had  been  coztmitted 
at  his  country-house,  refused   /his  indulgence;   and  arming 

^'  Jornandes  de  Bebus  Geticis,  c  26,  p.  648,  edit  Grot  Tbeae 
ifiendidi  panm  (tiiey  are  comparatively  such)  are  undoubtedly  trad- 
icnbed  from  the  larger  histories  of  Priscus,  Ablavius,  ot  OassiocuKrus. 

^*  Cum  populis  suis  longe  ante  suscepti.  We  are  ignorant  of  tlit 
lirecise  date  and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 
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^S^oDst  thorn  ^he  inhabitanta  and  raajQu&cturen  of  apcpiikNP 
eftjy  he  urged,  with  hostile  threats,  their  instaut  defMutofe. 
The  Barbarians  atood  silent  and  amazed^  till  they  wero  WB6r 
perated  by  the  insulting  clamors,  and  missile  weapons,  of  Ih^ 
populace :  but  when  patience  or  contempt  was  (atigued^  they 
crushed  the  undisciplined  multitude,  ipflioted  many  a  shwne- 
ful  wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  eneimies,  and  despoiled 
th0m  of  the  splendid  armor,^^  which  they  w^e  unworthy  to 
bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufifering^  and  their  actions 
soon  united  this  .victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the 
Visigoths;  the  troopa  of  CTolias  and  Suerid  expected  the 
approach  of  the  gresA  Fritigern,  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  and  signalized  their  ardor  in  the  siege  of  Hadriano* 
pie.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  informed  the  IBar- 
barians,  tha^t  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortificatiqns,  the  e^rts 
of  unsJsilful  courage  are  seldom  efifectuaL  Their  general 
acknowledged  hb  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared  that  ^^he 
was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,'' ^*  and.  revenged  his  disap- 
pointment on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted,  with 
pleasure,  the  useful  reenfprcement  of  hardy  workmen,  who 
kbored  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,^'  for  the  emolument,  and 
under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master:^'  and  these  Bew 
associates  conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the  secret  paths, 
to  .the  most  sequestered  places,  which  b^d  been  chosen  to 
secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn. 
With  the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could*  remain 
impervious  or  maccessible;  resistance  was  &ai;  flight  was 
impracticable ; .  and  the  patient  submission  of  helpless  inno- 

''*  An  Imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  <be.,  was  established  at 
Hadrianople ;  and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  Fdbricenaes^^  or 
workmen.    (Vales,  ad  Ammiaa  xxxi  6.) 

^*  Paieem  sibi  esse  cum  parietibus  memorans.    Ammian.  zxxi.  7. 

^'  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  the  Rhodoj^,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philippop- 
olis ;  two  Macedonian  aties,  which  derived  their  name  and  origin  xrom 
the  father  of  Alexander.  From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  re- 
ceived the  value,  not  the  weighty  of  a  thousand  talents,  (200,000/.,)  a 
revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  orators  of  Greeoe. 
See  Diodor.  Siculus,  tom.  ii.  L  xvl  p.  88,  edit.  Wesselmg.  Godefroy*! 
Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  iii  p.  496.  Cellarias, 
Geograpfa.  Antiq.  torn,  i  p.  676,  857.  D  Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne, 
torn,  l  p.  836. 

^ .  Ajs  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Yalons  had  eoaetod 
■svere  laws  to  drag  them  from  their  biding-plaoes.  Ood.  Theodosiaa, 
L  I.  f  it  xix.  leg.  5,  7. 
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oenee  sellom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian  conqueror.  In 
the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of"  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were 
restored  tQ  tlie  embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents ;  but  these 
tender  interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of.  humanity,  tended  only  to 
stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire  of  revenge, 
rhey  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their 
•aptive  children,  who  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities 
from  the  lustful  or  angry  passions  of  their  masters,  and  the 
same  cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated 
on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.'* 

The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but  the  Vis- 
igoths might  «ven  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  con- 
fession of  past  errors,  and  the  sincere  performance  of  former 
engagements.  These  healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed 
to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
East :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave ;  and  his 
unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from  Antioch  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  subdue  this  dangerous  rebellion;  and,  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicit- 
ed the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who 
commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  West.  The  veteran  troops 
were  h&tily  recalled  from  the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  im- 
portant frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  Sapor; 
and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted, 
during  the  absence  of  Valeas,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and 
Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in  a  very 
false  and  favorable  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their 
arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Eichomer,  count  of  the 
domestics ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  West,  that  marched  un- 
der his  banner,  were  composed  of  the  Gallic  lemons,  reduced 
indeed,  by  a  spirit  of  desertion,  to  the  vain  appearances  of 
strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  in- 
fluenced by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to 
seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Barbarians,  who  lay  encamped  in 
the  spacious  and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of 

^*  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.'  The  historiar  of  the  Gc'Juc  war 
luees  time  and  space,  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  cif  tire  ancieiii 
inroads  of  the  Barbarians. 
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tfae  six  mouths  of  the  Danube.^*  Their  camp  was  surrovoded 
by  the  usual  fi>rtificataon  of  wagons;**  and  the  Barbarians, 
secure  within  the  vast  drcle  of  the  enclosure,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  valor,  and  the  spoils  of  the  province.  In  the 
midst  of  riotous  intemperaAce,  the  watchful  Fritigern  observed 
the  motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs,  of  the  Romans.  Hs 
perneived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  continually 
increasing :  and,  as  he  understood  their  intention  of  attacking 
his  rear,  as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him 
to  remove  his  camp,  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his  pi^atory 
detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent  country.  As  soon 
as  they  descried  the  flaming  beacons,'^  they  obeyed,  with 
incredible  speed,  the  signal  of  their  leader:  the  camp  was 
filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbarians ;  their  impatien' 
clamors  demanded  the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was 
approved  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefe.  The 
evening  was  already  far  advanced ;  and  the  two  armies  pre- 
pared  themselves  for  the  approaching  combat,  which  was 
deferred  only  till  the  dawa  of  day.  While  the  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was 
confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath ;  and  as 
they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which 
celebrated  the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with 
their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and  opposed  to  the  arti- 
ficial harmony  of  the  Roman  shout  Some  military  skill  was 
displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  command- 
ing eminence ;  but  the  bloody,  conflict,  which  began  and  ended 
with  the  light,  was  maintained  on  either  side,  by  the  personal 
and '  obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valor,  and  agility.  The 
legions  of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in  arms;  but  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  mul- 

'•  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227^  edit  Wesseling)  marks 
the  situation  of  this  place  about  sixt^  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's 
exile ;  and  the  name  of  Bailees  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  soiL 

**  This  circle  of  wagons,  the  Carrago^  was  the  usual  fortification 
of  the  Barbarians.  (Yegetius  de  Re  Militari,  L  iil  c.  10.  Yalesius 
ad  Ammiaa  xxxL  7.)  ll^e  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by 
tlieir'  df^cendants  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Charroy^ 
wliich  surrounded  the  0«/,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Frois* 
sard,  or  Comines. 

^  Statim  ut  accensi  malleoli  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real 
torches  or  beacons ;  but  I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
targid  metaphors,  those  false  ornaments,  that  perpetuilly  disfigure  tW 
■tyle  of  Ammiaous. 
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liCHdej  ihe  left  wing  of  the  Roinao9  ww  IbrowQ  into  disorder 
EUld  tm>  field  wa3  strewed  with  their  mangled  esitc»m&A*  Tliig ' 
part^  defeat  was  balanced, .howe?er,  bj, partial  success;  and 
when,  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  honr  of  the  evening,  vetreated 
to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  ekum  the 
honors,  or  the.eflfects,  of  a  decisive  victory,  .  The  tml  loss 
was  wore  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  prc^rtipn  to  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers;  but  the  Goths  weret  so  deopj^y 
cccfoonded  and  disnotayed  by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps 
unexpected,  resistance,  that  they  remained  seven  days  wHhin 
the  circle  qi  their  fortificiUions.  Such  funeral  rites,  as  the 
circmnstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit,  were  piously 
discharged  to  some  officers  of  distinguished  rank;  but  th^ 
indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on  the  plain,  Xh^r 
fiesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  p^y,  who  in  that 
age  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts;. and  several 
years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones,  which  covered 
the  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammia^ 
nus  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  Jbattle  of  Salices.'* 

The  progre&s  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubl? 
ful  event  of  that  bloody  day;  and  the  Impenal  generaley 
whose  army  would  have  been  consiumed  by  the  repetition  of 
su^  a  contest,  embraced  the  more  rational  plan,  of  destr<>yr 
ing  the  Barbarians  by  the  wants  and  pressure  of  their  o^ 
multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  tti^ 
narrow  angle  of  land  between  the  Danube,  the  desert^ 
Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hsemus,  till  their  strength  and 
spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevitable  operatbn  oi 
famine.  The  design  was  prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and 
success:  the  Barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own 
magazines,  and  the  harvests  of  the  country ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Satuminus,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was  e^m- 
ployed  to  improve  the  strength,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of 
the  Roman  fortifications. .  His  labors  were  interrupted  by  the 
alarming  intelligence,  that  new  swarms  of  Barbarians  had 
passed  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause,  or 

*'  Todicant  dudc  usque  albentes  ossibus  campl  Ammian.  xxzL  7. 
rhe  historiaQ  might  have  viewed  these  plains,  either  as  a  soldier,  or 
IS  a  traveller.  But  lus  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  hif 
>wn  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Jdijan 
We  ore  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  service,  and  retired 
4>  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of  his  Own 
runes. 
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to  imitate  tlie  exittnplei.of  Fri%eni.  The  just  appretkemSoiH 
dial  he  himself  might  be  sanounded,  and  overwhelmetd,  hf 
the  arms  of  hostile  and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Satarm- 
nuft  to  reliQquish  the  siege  of  tbo  Qotbic  camp ;  and  the  in* 
d^aant  Visigothsy  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated 
their  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  derastation  pf  the 
firuitfttl  country,  which  extends  above  thr^  hundred  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  straits  of  the  Helles- 
pont** The  sagacious,  Fritigem  had  successfully  appealed 
to  the  passions,  as  iirell  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  Barbarian 
allies ;  and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  sec- 
onded, or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors. 
He  cemented  a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body 
of  his  countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Sapbrax  as  the 
guardians  of  their  infant  king :  the  long  animosity  of  rival 
tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of.thdr  common  interest; 
the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  assodatied  under  one 
standard;  and  the  chie&  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have 
yielded  \o  the  superior  genius  .of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths. 
He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalee,*  whose  mil- 
itary renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  infamy 
of  &eir  domestic  manners.  Every  youth,  on  his  entrance 
^to  the  world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honorable  friendship, 
and  brutal  love,,  to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe ;  nqr  could  he 
hope  to  be  released  from  this  unnatural  connection,  till  he  had 
approved  his  manhood  by  slaying,  in  single  combat,  a  huge 
bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest'*     But  the  most  powerful 

AjnmouL  ^f*^^,  8. 
^  Hanc  Taifalorum  geotem  tarpem,  et  obscenn  vita  flagitiia  ita 
aocipiQius  mersam ;  ut  apud  eos  ne£emdi  eoDcubitiia  foedere  copulen- 
tor  mares  puberes,  setatis  viriditatem  in  eorum  pollutis  usibus  con- 
somptarL  Porro,  siqui  jam  adultus  aprum  exceperit  solus,  vel  iatere< 
mit  ursum  immancm,  ooUuvione  liberatur  inoesti    Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 


*  The  Talfalie,  who  at  this  period  inhabited  the  ooantry  which  now  fonns 
the  principality  of  Wallachia,  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  remains  of  the 
p-eat  and  powerftil  nation  of  the  Dacians,  (Daci  or  DahoB,)  which  has  given 
Its  name  to  these  regions,  over  which  they  had  ruled  so  long.  The  TaifalsB 
passed  with  the  Goths  into  the  territory  of  the  empire.  A  great  number  of 
diem  entered  Uie  Roman  service,  and  were  quartered  in  different  provinces. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  There  was  a  considerable  body 
hk  the  ooantry  of  the  Pictavi,  now  Poitbon.  They  long  retained  theur  man., 
■era  and  langaage,  and  caused  the  name  of  the  Thepnlgicns'  pagns  to  be 
0vea  to  the  district  they  inhabited.  Two  places  in  the  department  of  La 
Vend^  TifiEangea,  and  La  Tifikrdiere,  still  preserve  evident  traeni  of  lUt 
■    ition.    8t  Martin,  iv.  118.— M. 
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auxiliaries  of  the  Gotbs  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those 
enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The 
loose  subordination,  and  extensive  possessions,  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and '  distracted  the  coun- 
cils, of  that  victorious  people.  Several  of  the  hofds  were 
allured  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigem;  and  the  rapid 
cavalry  of  Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatitins, 
who  could  niever  forgive  the  successor  of  Yalentinian,  enjoyed 
and  increased  the  general  confusion ;  and  a  seasonable  irrup- 
tion of  the  Alemanni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged 
the  attention,  and  diverted  tlie  forces,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West.** 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was 
sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with  their  hostile  coun- 
trymen ;  to  whom  they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life- 
guards of  Gratian,'was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Lentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request 
a  leave  of  absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  curious  inquiries  :  and  the 
vanity  of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  the 
designs  of  nis  master.  The  intelhgence,  that  Gratian  was 
preparing  to  lead  the. military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  West, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens,-  pointed  out  to  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Alemanni  the  moment,  and  the  niode,'  of  a 
successful  invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detach- 
ments, who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  upon 
the  ice,"  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The  bold- 
est hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  outweighed .  the 
considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or  national  faith.  Every 
forest,  and  every  village,  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adven- 
turers ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their 

Among  the  Greeks,  likewise,  more  especially  among  the  Cretans,  the 
holy  bands  of  frieodahip  were  confirmed,  and  sullied,  by  mmatural 
love. 

••  Ammian.  xxxi.  8, 9.  Jerom  (tom.  i  p.  26)  enmnerates  the  nations, 
uxd  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to  Hdi- 
odoms  was  composed  in  the  year  897,  (Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn 
sii.  p.  615.) 
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ftpproach,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  bj  the  fean 
of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number  of 
seventy  thousand  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery  of  the 
Imperial  court.  The  legions,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
march  into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained, 
for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes  ;  and  the  youthful  enw 
peror,  though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober 
wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  admire, 
and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardor  of  his  colleague  ;  who  was 
allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Friarius, 
king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the 
same  headstrong  valor ;  and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they  encoun- 
tered each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colmar,** 
in  the  plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly 
ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised  evolutions, 
of  the  Roman  soldiers ;  the  Alemanni,  who  long  maintained 
their  ground,  were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury ;  ^vq 
thousand  only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and 
mountains ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of 
battle  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are 
always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of  an  unsuc- 
cessM '  war.  After  this  signal  victory,  which  secured  the 
peace  of  Gaul,  and  asserted  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms, 
the  emperor  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on 
his  Eastern  expedition ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the  left,  surprised  them 
by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Barbarians  opposed  to 
his  progress  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and  still 
continued  to  retreat,  from  one  hill  to  another,  till  they  were 
satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance 
of  their  enemies.  Their  submission  was  accepted  as  a  proof, 
not  indeed  of  their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual 

••  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria  or  Argmtovaria,  is  accurately 

dzod  by  M.  lyAnville  (Notice  de  TADcienne  Gaule,  p*  96—99)  at 

twenty-thriee  Gallie  leagues,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  Roman  miles  to 

-  the  south  of  Strasburg.    From  its  ruins  the  adjacent  town  of  GolmMr 


•  It  is  rather  Horbarg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  HI,  oppotlte  ta 
almar.    From  Schoepflin,  Alsatia  lUustrata.    St  Martin,  iv.  121.— Ji. 
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I ;  and  a  select  number  of  their  brave  and  robust  Toudi 
was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the  most  substantial 
pledge  of  their  future  moderation.  The  subjects  of  the  -em^ 
pire,  who  had  so  often  experienced  that  the  Alemanni  oculd 
neiUier  be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  mi^ 
not  promise  themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity :  but 
they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,- the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  auspicious  reign.  When  the  legions 
climbed  the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications  of  the  Bar^ 
barians^  the  valor  of  Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the  foremost 
ranks ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armor  of  his  guards  was 
|»erc^  and  shattered  by  the  blows  which  they  had  received 
in  their  constant  attachment  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  pos- 
sess  the  talents  of  peace  and  war ;  and  bis  personal  success 
against  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a  sure  presage  of  his 
Gothic  triumphs.®'' 

>  While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the*  applause  of  his . 
subjects*  the  empetor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed 
his  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  people 
of  Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  Bo- 
fore  he  had  reposed  himself  t^n  days  in  the  capital^  he  was 
urged  by  the  licentious  damcM^  of  the  Hippodrome  to  march 
against  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  domit^ 
ions;  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance 
from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if  thgr 
were  supplied  with  arms,  thef  alone  would  undertake  to  do- 
liver  the  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe.**  The 
vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rash- 
ness of  Valens;  who  did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputation  or 
in  his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  public 
contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achieve- 
ments of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise  ther  power  of  the  Got^s, 

'^  The  fall  and  impartial  nanratiye  of  Anxmianus  (xzzi  10)  itaay 
derive  some  additioaal  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor^  theChrom* 
cle  ef  Jerom,  aad  the  Hiatory  of  Oronus,  (L  vil  e.  88,  p.  652,  edit 
Havercamp.) 

^'  HoratuB  pauciss|i{i03  dies,  seditione  popularium  levium  pnkiis 
Ammjan.  xxn,  11.  Socrates  (I  iv.  c.  88)  supplies  the  dates;  aiid  8aaM 
drcumatances* 


•  Compare  fragment  of  Eunapins.    Mai,  272,  in  Niebnhr,  p.  77.— .M. 
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Wbd,  by  tlie  dilk;eiioe  of  Fritigem,  were  do  vv  collected  m  thtt 
neighborhood  of  Hadrianople.  The  march  of  the  Tai&ln 
haa  •  been  infereepted  bj  the  valiant  Frigeric  :  the  king  of 
those  lioentions  ^barbarians  was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  sup- 
pliant captiTes  were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  Were  assigned  lor  their  settlensient  in  the 
Vacant  territories  of  Modena  and  Parma.**  Thcf  exploits  of 
8^>astian/*  who  was  rebently  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Valens^  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
infantry,  were  stall  more  honorable  to  himself,  and  useful  to 
Uie  t^ubHc.  He  obtained  the  permission  of  selecting  three 
hundred  soldiers  from' each  of  the  l^ons ;  and  this  separate 
detachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  ex- 
erose  of  arms,  which  were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign 
€^  Valiens.  By  Uie  vigor  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  krge 
bD^  of  the  Goths  were  surprised  in  their  camp ;  and  the  im- 
men^  spoil,  whibh  was  recovered  from  their  hands,  filkd  the 
dty  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  adjacent  plain.  The  splendid 
narratives,'  which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  expl<Mts, 
alarmed  ih&  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior 
merit ;  and  though  he  caautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of 
Ihe  Gothic  war,  his  valor  was  praised,  his  advice  was  rejectsd ; 
and  Val^,  who  listened  wiih  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  flatr 
tering  suggestions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient 
to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest  Bk  army 
was  strengUiened  by  a  numerous  rednforoem^nt  of  veterans ; 
and  his  maroh  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople  was  con- 
Jiiaeted  with  so  much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  ae* 
tivity  of  the  Barbarmns,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops  thenssehes, 
or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The  camp  of  Valens^  whidi 
'le  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadridnople,  was  fortified,  ac- 

**  Tlvoinqtie  onnes  drca  Mutinam,  R^qmqne,  ei'  Pannaku,  Itallca 
opnida»  mra  eoltardi  eKtermipavit  Aininianu%  zxzi.  9.  Thxme  cities 
and  districts,  about  peu  yea^rs  after  the  colopy  of  the  TaifAltt,  appeal 
in  a  very  desolate  state.  See  Kuratorl,  J)issertazioDi  sopra  le  Anti 
cMt&  Italiane,  torn,  l  Dissertat.  xzi.  p.  864. 

••  Ammian.  ind.  11.  -  Zosimus,  I  iv.  p.  $28—280.  The  latter  ejt- 
natiatos.  on  the.destilioryiKploits  -of  SeiNiatian,  and  despatches,  in  r 
few  linoa^  the  'toportant  battle  of  Hadrianople.  AcDoraitig  to  the 
eecJesiastical  critics^  who  bate  Sebastian  the  praise  of  Zosimus  is 
&graoe,  (TSleaiont,  ISist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  y.  p.  121.).  .  His  preiu^ 
^iioe  and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  qvestioDable  judg« 
ofmerit 
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oordiog  to  the  practioe  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  ram- 
part ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned,  to  decide 
the  fete  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  rea- 
son  and  of  delay  was  btrjenuously  mamtained  by  Victor,  who 
had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness 
of  the  Sarmatian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with  the  flexible 
and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  represented  every 
precaution,  and  every  measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  im* 
mediate  victory,  as  unworthy  of  the  courage  and  majesty  of 
their  invincilxd  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precip- 
itated by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigem,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the.  emperor  of  the  West  The  advantages  of 
negotiating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  understood  by 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians;  and  a  Christian  ecclesiastic 
was  despatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate, 
and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfortunes, 
as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly 
and  truly  described  by  their  ambassador ;  who  protested,  in 
the  name  of  Fritigem,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire; if  he  could  secure  for  his  wandering  countrymen  a 
tranquil  settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  suffi- 
cient iallowance  of  com  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per of  confidential  friendship,  that  the  exasperated  Barbarians 
were  averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions ;  and  that  Fritigem 
was  doubtful  whether  he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  unless  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  presence 
and  terrors  of  an  Imperial  army.  About  the  same  time.  Count 
Richomer  returned  from  the  West  to  announce  the  defeat  and 
submission  of  the  Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens  that  his  nephew 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and 
victorious  legions  of  Gaul,  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
Gratian  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the  two  envr 
perors  should  insure  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war.  But  the 
feeble  sovereign  of  the  East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fetal 
illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the  importunate 
advice ;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid ;  he  secretly  compared 
the  ignominious,  at  least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own 
reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth;  and  Valens  rushed 
mto  the  field,  to  erect  his  imaginary  trophy,  before  the  dili- 
gence of  his  colleague  could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumpbl 
m  the  day. 
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Oq  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  'which  has  deserved  to  be 
marked  among  ^he  most  •  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar,'^ the  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his 
baggage  and  military  treasure,  marched  from  Hsdnanople  to 
attack  the  Goths,  who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  dty.*'  By  s(Mne  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some 
ignorance  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column  of  cav* 
sdry,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whi&t  the  left  was  still 
at  a  considerable  distance;  the  soldiers  were  compelled,  in 
the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  to  predpitate  their  pace ;  and  the 
tine  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confusion  and  urregular 
delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in 
the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigem  still  continued  to  practise 
bis  customary  arts.  He  despatched  messengers  of  peace, 
made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and  wasted  the  hours,  till 
the  Romans,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable 
fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an  ambassador 
•0  the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who  alone  had 
eourage  to  accept  the  dangerous  commission,  was  applauded ; 
and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space 
between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was 
made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
archers  aqd  targeteers ;  and  ae  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment, 
the  fljring  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return 
was  anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  descend- 
ed like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain, 
and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
charge  of  the  Barbarian  host  The  event  of  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  so  &tal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words:  the   Roman  cavalry  fled;   the 

*^  Ammianus  (zxzi  12,  13)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils 
aud  actions  which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople. 
We  might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity 
of  his  narratiye :  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  his- 
torian ;  and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for  such  an  ureparable 
loss. 

•'  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve 
of  Idatius,  can  only  embarrass  those  critics  (Yalesius  ad  loc.,)  whd 
Buppoee  a  great  army  to  be  a  mathematical  point,  without  epaoe  or 
dimensions. 
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infiuilEt  was  abandooied,  surrounded,  and  cut  ia  pieces.  The 
iDOSi  skiUiil  erolutiotis,  the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  suf- 
fident  to  extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open 
plain,  by  superior  numbers  of  horse ;  but  the  troops  of  Valens, 
<^pre68ed  by  the  we%ht  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  fears, 
were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  impossible 
for  jUiem  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect, 
'  their  swords  and  javelins.  In  the  midst  of.  tumult,  of 
daughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  en^peror,  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  pro- 
tection among  the  Xancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who  still  main- 
tained their  ground  with  some  appeanmce  of  order,  and 
firmness.  His  .feithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor,  who 
perceived  his  dang^,  loudly  exclaimed  that  all  was  lost, 
unless  the  perdon  of  the  emperor  could  be  s^ved.  Some 
troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief: 
they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken 
arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover  their 
iinfoKunate  prince,  either  among  the  hving  or  the  dead. 
Their  search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  cinmmstances  with  which  spme  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  Uie  emperor*  By  the  care  of  his  attend- 
antfi^  Valens  was  removed  firon^.  the  field  of  battle  to  a 
neighborifig  cottage,,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his 
wound^:  and  to  pipvide  .for  his  future  safety.  But  this  humble 
retreat  was  instantly  surrouiifded -  by  t)ie  enemy :  they  tried  to 
force  the  door ,'  they  were  provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows 
from  iihe  root,  ti})  at  )er>gth,  impatient  of  deilay,  they  set  fire 
to  a  pile  of  dry  (^ot$,  nnd  cons^umod  the  cottage  with  the 
Boman  emneror  and  his  train.  Va)en&  perished  in  the  flaines; 
and  a  youto,  who  dropped  from  the  window,  alone  escaped,  to 
attest  the  melan<^ly  tale^  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
inestimable  prize  which  they  had  )ost  by  their  own  rashness. 
Ac  great  number  of  brave  and  distingui^ed  officers,  perished 
m  the  battle  of  HadriMM^le,  which  equalled  in  the  actual 
loss,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  fatal  ccmsequeiices,  the.  misfor- 
tune which  Rome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of 
Cannae.**     Two  master-generals,  of  the  cavalry  and  infentry, 

'*  Nee  ulla  annalibus,  prseter  Canncnsem  piignam,  ita  ad  iiitemo 
eiooem  n^  legitur  gesta.  Ammian.  zxxl  18.  According  to  the 
grave  Polybius»  no  more  than  870  horse,  and  8,O0iO  foot»  escaped  frqoi 
the  field  of  Gannss:  10,000  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  number  of 
tfM  slain  amounted  to  6,630  horse,  andf  ^0,000  foot^  (Poljb^  I  liL  p 
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Ivo.grctf^  officero  of  the  pdaoe,  ml  thirtT-fire  iribanfis, 
fimnd  among  the  slaiD;  uid  the  death  of  Sebastian  mig^ 
satisfy  the  worlds  that  he  waa  the  yictiiDv  m  w^  as  the  author, 
of  the  public  calamitj.  Above  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  anny 
were  destroyed :  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  esteemel^ 
a  veij  fiivotrable  ciictimstanee,  as  it  serred  to  conoeal  the  flight 
of  the  ifraltitude,  waA  to  protect  the  more  orderiy  retreat  of 
Victor  and  Biehomer)  who  alone,  amidst  the  general  conster^ 
nslioii,  maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage  and  reguUff 
disciplioe.*^  V 

While  the  impraisioiis  of  giief  and  terror  were  still  reoent> 
hi -the  n^tidft  of  inea^  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
age  coADposed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army,  and 
of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was  already  occupied 
by  a  stranger.  ^  There  are  not  wanting,''  says  Uie  candid 
Libanius,  ^  those  who  arraign,  the  prudence  of  the  emperor, 
or  who  imipute  the  pabHc  misfbrtune  to  the  want  of  courage 
imd  disd{^tte  in  the  trdops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence 
tike  memory  of  their  Ibnner  exploits :  I  reverence  the  glori- 
oos  deaths  which  t]iey  bravely  received,  standing,  and  fighting 
in  thm  ranks :  I  leverenkse  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with 
their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians.  Those  honor* 
able  marks  have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  but 
the  lofij  monuments  o^  their  bones,  the  bones  of  generals, 
(d  centurions,  and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period 
of  duration*  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the  fore- 
most' ranka  of  the  bat£.  His  attendants  presented  him  with  * 
the  fleetest  horses  of  ^e  Imperial  stable,  that  would  soon 
have  carried  :him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They 
vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important  life  for  the 
fiiture  servioe  of  the  r^ublic.  He  still  dedared  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithfiil 
of  hda  auljects  ^  and  the  monarch  was  nobly  buried  undeir.  a 
mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume  to 
aeeribe  Ihe  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  Ibar,  the  weak'* 

Stl,  edit  Casaubon.  870^  Livy  (xxiL  49)  is  somewhat  less  bloody :  lie 
Rlaagbiers  only  9/JOO  horse/  and  40,000  foot  The  Roman  army  was 
^ppoekMl  to  eoiisfait  of  67,300-  eSsc^re  tb^  (zxiL  Z6.') 

ff  We  hsve  gained  some  J^intligbtfiromJeroii:,  (tomi.  i.  p.  26  and 
in  Cbron.  p.  188,)  Victor,  (in  Epitome,)  Orosios,  (L  yil  c.  88,  p.  654,) 
Jomandes,  (c  2*7,)  Zosimus,  (i  iv..;a  230,)  Socrates,  (1.  iv.  c  88,) 
Soeomed,'  (1  vi  t,  40,)  Idatius,  (in  Chron.) " '  But  their  united  eri- 
deoce,  if  weighed  against  Ammiahos  alone,  is  light  and  unsubfltaa* 

twt  •       .      •  •    ■• 
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Hess,  or  the  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troop.  The  chiefi 
and  the  soldiers  were  aniidated  by  the  virtae  of  their  ances- 
tors, whom  they  equalled  in  discipline  and  the  arts  of  war. 
Their  generous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory, 
which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  heat 
and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  cheerfully  to  embrace 
an  honorable  death,  as  their  refuge  against  flight  and  in&my. 
The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  b^n  the  only  cause  of  the 
success  of  our  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  character  of  Valens,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle :  but  the  ^rest  commendation  is  due  to  the  elo* 
quence,  and  still  more  to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of 
Antioch." 

The  pride  of  the  Gk>ths  was  elated  by  this  memorable 
victory ;  but  their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying 
discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of  Uie  Imperial  spoil  had  been 
within  the  walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to  possess 
the  reward  of  their,  valor ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid  resolution, 
which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the  only  hope  of 
their  safety.  The  wails  of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw 
stones  of  an  enormous  weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant 
Barbarians  by  the  noise,  and  velbcity,  still  more  than  by  the 
real  effects,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  the 
•  provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in  the 
danger,  and  in  the  defence :  the  furious  assault  of  the  Goths 
was  repulsed ;  their  secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treiason  were 
discovered ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours, 
they  retired  to  their  tents ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it 
would  be  &r  more  advisable  to  observe  the  treaty,  which 
their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the  fbrtifi^ 
cations  of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the  hasty  aud 
impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an .  act  oC 
justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople. 
The  scene  of  war  and  tumidt  was  instaiitly  converted  into  a 
silent  solitude:  this  multitude  suddenly  disappeared;  the 
secret  paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  marked  with 
the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,:  who  sought  a  refuge 

**  libanius  de  ukiscencL  Julian,  nece,  c.  8,  ia.  Fabricius»  Kbfioi 
Orae.  torn,  vil  p.  146 — 148. 
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ia  the  distant  cities  of  niyricam  and  Maoedonii» ;  anil  the 
£iithful  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury,  cautiouisly 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death  they 
vere  still  ignorant .  The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled 
from  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constant 
tinople. .  The  -.  Barbarians  were .  surprised  with  the  splendid 
i^pearance  of  the  caj)ital  of  the  East,  the  height  and  extent 
oif  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  afiiighted  citizens 
who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the 
sea  and  land.  While  tney  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the 
inaccessible  beauties  of  Cotistantinople,  a  sally  wab  made 
from  one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Sar^Msens,*'  who  had 
been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Yakns.  The 
cavalry  of  S<^thia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  Admirable  swifl- 
ntts  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian  hpraes:  tb^r  riders  were 
skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregular  war;  and  the  Northern 
Barbarians  were  astonished  and  dismayed,  by  the  inhuman 
ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  SouUi.  A  Gothic  soldier 
was  sliain  by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  th*^  hairy,  naked 
savage,  implying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  exprewed  a  horrid 
delight,  wiule  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his  vanquished  enemy.** 
The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy 
suburbs  and  the  adjacent  territory,  slowly  moved,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Thrace.  *  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed 
by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus;  and  the  Bar- 
barians, who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to  apprehend  from 
the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops  of  the  East,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Italv  and  the  Hadriadc  Sea.** 


'*  Yalens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  frienda^p  of  the 
Saraeensy  whose  vexatious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Pha>- 
nicia,  Palestine^  and  EgjpL  The  Christian  fjEuth  had  been  lately 
introduced  among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate 
another  religion,  (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empcreiu's,  torn.  v.  p.  104,  106, 
141.    Mem.  Ecdes.  tom.  vil  p  698.) 

*^  CrinitHS  quidam,  nudus  omnia  praBter  pubem,  subraoKAun  et 
ngubre  strepens.  Ammian.  zxzi  16,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabs 
often  fought  naked ;  a  custom  -which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry 
climate,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The  description  of  this  unknown 
savage  is  the  lively  portrait  oi  Derar,  a  name  so  dreadful  to  the 
Christians  of  Syria.  See  Ockle/s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  voL  I  a  ifSt 
M,  87.  " 

**  The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  o(  /M* 
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The  Romans,  who  so  oooilj,  and  so  concisely,  mention  :ihi9 
aois  ci  justice  which  were  exercised  hy  the  legiou,'*  vesei^ 
thar  compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own  sufl^r^ 
ings,  when  the  provinces  were  invaded,  and  desolated,  hy  tthe 
arms  of  the  euccessful  Bai4>arians.  The  simple  drcnmstaiD* 
tial  narrative  (did  such  a  narrative  exnt)  of  the  ruin.  <i  a 
angle  town,  <^  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,^**  might 
exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  humaa  man- 
ners :  but  thA  tedious  repetatibn  of  vi^;ue  and  dechimatoiy 
complaints  #ould  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  most  patient 
reade»«  '  The  same  censure  may  be  apf^ied,  though  not  per« 
hsps  in  an  equal  degree,  to.tiie  profkne,  and  ^  ecclesiastieRlf 
writers  of  this  unhappy  period;  that  their  minds  were  in- 
flamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity ;  and  that  the  true 
size  and  color  of  every  <£)ect  is  fiilsifted  by  the  ^laggera* 
tions  of  their  corrupt  eloquence.  The  vehement  Jerom'*' 
might  justly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths^  and 
their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia,  and 
the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls  of  Constant 
tinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  rapes,  the  mas- 
sacres, the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the  pro&nation  of 
Jie  churches,  that  were  turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint  is 
surely  transported  beyond  the  hmits  of  nature  and  history, 
wh6n  he  affirms,  "  that,  in  those  desert  countries,  nothing  was 
fefb  except  the  sky  and  the  earth ;  that,  after  the  destruction 

iDiaDus,  (zxzL  15, 16.)  Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p  227,  281,)  whom  we  are 
J^ow  reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the 
death  of  Yalens.  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legal  p.  20)  praises  th» 
fertility  of  Thrace,  Maoeaonia,  Ac 

"  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  OsBsar  relates,  in  tlie  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Gallic  war,  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of 
the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  to  his  mercy,  (iii  16 ;)  that  he  labored 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburones,  (vi  31 ;)  that  forty 
thonsana  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges  bj  the  just  revenge  of 
his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (viL  27,)  «&c. 

^^  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburgh,  by  the  ecde- 
Elastic  and  the  fisherman,  whidi  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed*  (Hist  of 
Gnstayns  Adolphus,  vol  L  p.  813 — 320,)  with  some  apprebensien  of 
Tiolating  tlie  dignity  of  history. 

^'^  Et  vastatis  urbibus,  faiominibusque  interfectis,  solitudinem  et 
raritatem  hestiarum  quoqiie  fieri,  et  volatilivmy  piseiumqtie :  testis  myri" 
enm  est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  solum,  (Pannoiuii;) 
«bi  proBter  coeium  et  terram,  et  cresoentes  vepres,  et  eoDdensa  bjI^Bp 
mm  eimcta  perierunt  Tom.  yii  p.  260,  ad  1,  Cap.  Sophoniis  attd 
V>r9. 1  p.  26. 
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of  Ike  dtids^  abd  the  ettartMition  of  the  hmnatt  meet  the  bii4 
was  bveigrowB  with  thick  forestB  and  inextricable  branUes; 
and  l^at  the  umversal  desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  was  accomplished^  in  the  scaTcity  of  the  beasta^ 
the  birds,  atid  even  of  the  fish."  These  complaints  were 
pnmottneed  abotit  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Yaleus ; 
and  the  Ulyrian  provinces,  which  wei^  Constantly  eiposed  to 
Ac  myasKMi  and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still  continued, 
after  a  c^mitoos  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new 
materials  for  rapine  and  destruction.  Oould  it  even  be  sup* 
posed,  that  h  large  tract  of  country  had  been  left  without 
eUMvatkm  and  without  inhabitants,  the  consequences  might 
not  have  been  so  faUd  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated 
nature.  The  usefiil  and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished 
by  the  hand  of  i^iian,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  his  protection;  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his 
enemies  or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undis^ 
turbed  possession  of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various 
tribes  that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  le9s  connected 
w4f&  the  &te  of  the  human  species ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fi»h  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  inbre  terror  and 
distres^,:from'theapproftchk)f' a' voracious  pike,  than  from  the 
hostile  inroad  of  a' GK>€hi<5  army/  -^  '  • 

Wlkitever  may  iuive  b^n  the  jUst^measure  of  the  calamities 
of  EuiUpe,  there  was  rejlson  to  foftar  that  the  same  calamitiea 
would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asna.  The  sons 
^f  the  Goths  had  been  judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities 
9f  the  East ;  and  the  arts  of  educalioh  were  employed  to  polish, 
»nd  iiubdue,  the  native  fieroeaess  of  their  temper.  In  the  space 
i>f  about  twelve  years,  their  numbiSRs  had  continually  increased ; 
and  the  children,  who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over 
*he  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapW  growth,  the  strength 
*nd  spirit  of  perfect  manhood."*  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war;  and, 
as  those  daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissim* 
alation,  they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their 
intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  Others. 
The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  sus- 

*"  Eimaj  ins  (in  Excerpt  Legai  p.  20)  foolishly  supposes  a  pp»* 
teraattrnd  growth  of  the  young  Gotns,  that  he  may  intrpdufe  Oad- 
flina^s  armed  men,  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  te^th,  Ac.  Stirh  was 
the  Greek  eloqueDce  of  thb  times. 
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picions  of  the  provincials ;  and  these  snspiciouB.were  adooitted 
as  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed 
a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety. 
The  death  of  Yalens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign; 
and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of  mastei^eneral 
of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence,  and  ability, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the 
nopresentative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should  judgo 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  assembled  the 
principal  officers,  and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures 
for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  imme- 
diately promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth 
should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective  prov- 
inces ;  and,  as  a  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  they 
were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  and  money, 
the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and, 
perhaps,  suspended  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was 
carefully  collecti^  in  the  square  or  Forum ;  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  roo& 
of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and  slingers.  At 
the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  the  signal  was 
given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia 
were  delivered  by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic 
enemy,  who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and 
sword  firom  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates."'  The  urgent 
consideration  of  the  public  safety  may  undoubtedly  authorize 
the  violation  of  every  positive  law.  How  far  that,  or  any 
other,  consideration  may  operate  to  dissolve  the  natural  obli- 
gations of  humanity  and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still 
desire  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march 
towards  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at 
drst  by  the  confused  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the 
more  accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  im- 


^"  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  efficacia  veloz  et 
■alutariB,  which  concludes  his  work,  (zxxL  16.)  Zosimus,  who  is  enri* 
Otis  Rud  copious,  (1.  iv.  p.  233 — 236,)  mistakes  the  date,  and  labon  it 
find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperor  Theodosio^ 
who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East 
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patient  ooUeagne  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that  two  thirdi 
of  the  Roman  anny  were  extenninated  by  the  sword  of  the 
▼ictoriotts  Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rash  and  jealous 
Tanity  of  his  uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  gen«^ 
8IOUS  mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief 
and  compassion ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in 
Ihe  serious  and  alarming  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
idpulUc  Gratian  was  too  late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to 
revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and  the  valiant  and  modest 
youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  sinking  world. 
A  formidable  tempest  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  seemed 
ready  to  burst  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind  cX 
Gratian  was  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  administration 
of  the  Western  empire.  In  this  important  crisis,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  required 
the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject  - 
invested  with  such  ample  command  would  not  long  have  pre' 
served  his  fidelity  to  a  distant  bene&ctor ;  and  the  Imperial 
council  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution  of  conferring 
an.  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  insult  It  was  the 
wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue ; 
but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated 
in  die  supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of  his 
ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  im- 
partiid  hand,  £eir  various  merits  and  defects  ;  and,  whilst  he 
checked  the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he  .distrusted  the 
cautious  wisdom  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each 
moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situation 
of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  THe  choice 
of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  fevor  of  an  exile,  whose 
father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The 
great  Theodo6iu9,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and  dear  to 
the  Catholic  church,***  was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  court, 
which  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  t^ 


**"  A  life  of  TheodoMus  the  Groat  was  composed  in  the  last 
iyaj,  (raris,  1679,  in  4to  ;  1680,  12mo^)  to  inflame  the  mind  of 
tiie  vonng  Danphin  with  Catholic  zeal.  The  author,  Flechier,  after- 
viards  biSiop  of  Nismes,  whs  a  celebrated  preacher;  and  his  history 
b  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit  eloquence;  but  he  takes  hif 
learmng  ir«)m  Baronius,  and  hia  principles  from  St  Amluroso  and  St 
Auffustin. 

c* 
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the  more  se^are  station  of  Siimiam.  ^ve  months  after  tin 
death  of  ValenS)  the  emperor  Gbatian  prodaoed  before  the 
assembled  troops  his  colleague  and  their  master ;  who^  after 
a  modest,  perhaps  a  stDcm«,  resistance,  was  compelled  to 
accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem^  the 
poiple,  and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus/*^  The  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  E^pt,  over  which  Yalens  had  reigned, 
#ere  resigned  to  the  ^ministration  of  the  new  emperor;  but, 
as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
war,  the  Illyrian  prsefecture  was  dismembered ;  and  the  two 
ffreat  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Maoedonia  were  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire/^* 

The  same  province,  and  perhaps  the  same-  city,'*^  which 
had  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajao,  and  the  talents 
of  Hadriau,  was  die  orignalseat  of  another  £unily  of  Span- 
iards, who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed,  near  fourscore 
years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.'**  They  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  of  municipal  honore  by  the  active  spirit  of  the 
elder  Theodosins,  a  general  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and 
Africa  have  fiNtned  one  of  the  most  spdendid  parts  of  the 
annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  &at  general^  who  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  pre- 
ceptors, in  the  hberal  studies  of  youth ;  but  he  was  instructed 
in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of 

"'  The  birth;  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius  are  marked 
inPdcatus,  (in  PaDeg3rr.  Yet  xii.  10,  11,  12,)  Themistius,  (Orat  xiv. 
p.  182,)  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  231,)  Augustin.  (de  Civiiat  Dei  v.  25,) 
Orosius»  (L  viL  c  34,^  Sozomep,  (I ,  vil  c  2,)  Soorates,  (L  v.  o.  2^ 
Theodoret,  (L  y.  c.  6J  Philostorgius,  (L  ix.  c  17,  with  Godefroy,  p. 
393,)  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius, 
and  Marcellmns,  in  the  Thesaurus.  Temper  tun  of  Scaligw.* 

^"*  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  716,  Ac 

'^^  haiiea^  founded  by  Sdpio  Alricanus  for  his  wounded  yeterans 
of  Italy.  The  rains  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  but  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  nver.  See  the  Hispania  Ulustrata  of  Konius, 
a  shorty  though  valuable  treatise,  c  xvil  p.  64 — 67. 

*••  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  726) 
in  suspecting  the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the 
promotion  of  Theodosius.  Even  after  that  eveni;  the  -silence  of 
Pacatus  outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of  Themistius,  Victor,  and 
Claudiaii,  who  connect  the  fiamily  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood  of 
IVijan  and  Hadrian. 

*  A.dd  a  hostile  frapaent  of  Eanapius.     Ifai,  p.  973,  id  NielMir,  f 

n— If. 
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tes  ikther.*^'  Under  the  standard  of  such  a  leader,  yottsg 
Theodosius  isoiight  glory  and  knowledge,  in  the  modt  distaat 
Beetles  of  military  adsion ;  inured  his  constitation  to  the  dtffeiw 
enoe  of  seasons*  and  climates ;  distingiaished  his  valor  by  sea 
and  laild;  and  obseryed-  the  various  war&re  of  the  Scots,  the 
SaiLons,  and  the  Moors.  His  >  own  merits  and  the  reeom^ 
mendation  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a 
separate  command;  and,  in  the  station  of  Duke  of  Misses,  hft 
vanqiiished  an  aroiy  <^  Sarmatians;  saved  the  provinoe; 
deserved  the  love  of  the  flbldiers;  and  provoked  the  envy  of 
the  court^^^^  His  rising  fertunes  were  sooa  blasted  by  the 
disgrace  and  execution  of  his  iliustrioUs  fiufcher ;  and  Hwodo- 
sius  detained,  a^  a  favor,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private 
life  m  his  native  province  of  Spain.  He  diq^layed  a  firm  and 
tenaperate  character  in  the  ease  with  Which  he  adapted  him- 
self to  this  new  sitUati^>.  His  tame  was  almost  eouidly  divided 
between  Hie  town  and  countty ;  the  spirit,  which  had  animiUed 
his  pubHb  conduct,  was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate 
performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and  the  diligence  of  the 
soldier  was'  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ample  patrimony,'"  which  lay  between  Valladolid  and  S^go- 
via,  in  the  inidst  of  a  fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most 
exquisite  breed  of  sheep."'  From  the  innocent,  but  humble 
labors  of  his  from,  Theodosius  wias  transported,  in  less  than 
fc^r months,  to  the  throne  of  the  JBastem  empire;  and  the 
whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  will  not  perhaps 
afibrd  a  similar  example,  of  an  elevation  at  the  same  time  so 
pure  and  so  honorable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit 
the  sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the 

^**  Pacatas.oomDares,  and  ooosequently  prefers,  the  youth  of  Theo< 
iosiufl  to  the  military  education  of  Aiexauder,  Hannibal,  and  the 
second  Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers, 
(xiL  8.) 

^^*  AmmianuB  (zziz.  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior 
Dux  MiDsie,  i»imA  etiam  tqm  laou^e  juvenis,  princeps  postea  per- 
ipectisfiimus.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Themistius  and  Zosimus* 
but  Hieodoret,  (L  v.  c.  5,)  who  adds  some  curious  circumstances, 
itrangely  applies  it  to  the  time  of  the  interregnum. 

"*  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Yet  ziL  9)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of 
Iheodoeius  to  that  of  dmcinnatus;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  cfa<»ce, 
Ihe  other  of  poverty. 

^^*  M.  D'Anville  (Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  25)  has  fixed 
the  situation  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  provmce  of  GaUiciis 
where  Zoeimos  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimooy,  of 

rh«d>' 
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more  secure  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct  fron  the  merits  of 
their  personal  characteis.  The  subjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy, 
or  a  popular  state,  acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power, 
may  have  raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of 
genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals ;  but  their 
virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
successful  candidate  is  frequently  stained  by  the  guilt  of 
conspiracy,  or  dvil  wai*.  Even  in  those  governments  which 
allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague  or  a  suo* 
oessor,  his  partial  choice,  wliich  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy  object 
But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to  Theodo« 
sius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires, 
or  even  the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genu* 
ine  and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in 
the  Imperial  court  During  the  season  of  prosperity,  he  had 
been  neglected ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his  superior  merit 
was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence 
must  have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could 
trust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic,  the  murder  of  his  father !  What  expectations  must 
have  been  formed  of  his  abilities  to  encourage  the  hope,  that 
a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  East  I 
ThecNdosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age.  The  vufgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his 
person,  which  they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures 
and  medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan ;  whilst  intelligent  observers 
discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a 
more  important  resemblance  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Roman  princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that  I  must  now 
take  leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  com- 
posed the  history  of  his  own  times,  trithout  indulging  the  pre- 
judices and  passions,  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a 
contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcelhnus,  who  terminates  his 
useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens,  recommends 
the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful 
rigor  and  eloquence  of  the  rising  generation.*"    The  rising 

^**  Let  xm  hear  Ariimianus  himselt  lUec,  ut  miles  oium^jua  ti 
GnKSOR,  a  prindps^ta  Csaaris  Kp^  vae  ez-^»u8,  adusque  Yaleiit »  ir.t*'** 
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gl&uatt^n  was  not  disposed  to  aooept  his  advice  or  to  imitate 
his  example ;  "*  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial  narrative  of  Zosimus, 
bj  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by  the 
%urative  style  of  poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by  the  precari- 
ous assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  lehgious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the  pro&ne  virtues  of 
%iucefity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of  these  disadvantages, 
which  will  continue  to  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  lioman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with 
doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce, 
that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  revenged  by  any 
signal  or  dedsive  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  IBarbarians : 
and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been 
reared  by  the  labors  of  successive  ages,  could  not  be  over- 
turned by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if  the  &tal  power  of 
the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the 
calamity.  The  loss  of  forty  Uiousand  Romans,  who  fell  in 
the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  recruited  in 
the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained  so  many 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to 
be  the  cheapest^  and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature ; 
and  sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe  might  have 
been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving  centurions. 
If  the  Barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and  equipped 
with  the  armor,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the  numerous 
studs  of  Cappadoda  and  Spain  would  have  supplied  new 
squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  empire 
were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and  defen- 

linm,  pro  virhim  explicavi  menstirl :  opus  yeritatem  professum  nun- 
quam,  ut  arbitror,  sciens,  silentio  ausus  corrumpere  vel  mendado.  Scri- 
bant  reli  ^ua  potiores  «etate;  doctrinisc|ue  florentes.  Quoe  id,  si  libaerit, 
aggressuros,  procudere  linguas  ad  majores  moneo  stilos.  Ammian.  xxxl 
16.  The  first  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  e|)itome  of  two  hundred  and 
.  fifty-seven  years,  are  now  lost :  the  last  e^teen,  whidi  contain  no 
BKHre  than  twentyHfive  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic 
history  6f  his  own  times. 

^^*  i^mmianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Borne  who  composed  a  profane 
History  in  the  Latin  language.  The  East*  in  the  next  century,  producod 
some  rhetorical  historians,  S^imus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchus,  O^ndldns 
Jpe.  Qme  Yossins  de  Historids  Greeds,  L  li  c  18,  de  ^istorids  Laiinia 
tile.  10,  Ac. 
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mirt amia :  and  the  wealdi  of  Afiiaznight  sUll  have  vMd^  aft 
ample  fund  for  the  expe&des  df  the  war.  Bttt  fbi9^eff^<^whi(^ 
w«re  produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople'  on  the  mindb  of 
the  Barbarians  and  of  the  Romansj  extended  the  Vietorf  of  tbe 
fonner,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  fear  beyond  the  limits  d^ 
a  eingle  day.  A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  deehire,  ^ith  it* 
Meat  moderatioD,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  &ttgued  With 
«hraghter :  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  «  people,  who  ^ed 
before  him  hke  a  flodc  of  sheep,  could  stall  presume  to  dii^pnte 
the  possession  of  their  treasures  and  pvovinoes."*  -  The  tome 
terrors  whidi  the  name  of  the  Buns  hiEUl  spread  iimeng  the 
Gothic  tribes,  were  inspired,  by  the  formid^le  name  of  the 
Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  sol(^r8  of  the  Roiiian  empir^.^* 
If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had  led 
them  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  viiotorious  enemy,  his  army 
would  hav^e  been  vanquished  by  their  own  fears  ^  and  hhr 
rashness  could  not'  have  been  excused  by  thiei  ehanie^  of  sue- 
cee&  But  the  ^eat  Theodosius;  an  ^tbet  which  he*  hollor^ 
ably  deserved  on  this  momentous  oecftsion,  <condu0ted<  hiniself 
as  thai  firm  and  £uthful  guan&in  of  the  feplublic.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonic^  the  capital  of  the  Maee^ 
doniaa  diocese;  ^"  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregulair 
motions  of  die  Barbarians,  and  direct  the  ^rations  of  his 
lieutenants,  fix>m  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  the  shores  of 
the  Hadriatie.  The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  thid  cities 
were  strengthened ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense  of 
carder  and^disdpline  was  revived,  were  insensiyy  emboldened 
by  the  confidence  of  their  own  safety.  From  these  secure 
stations,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  fiiequent  sallies  on  the 
Barbarians,  who  infested  the  adjacent  country;  and,  as  they 
were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  decisive  supe- 
riority, either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprises  were^ 
for  the  most  part,  successfol ;  and  Ihey  were  soon  convinced, 
by  their  own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their 
mvifidible  enemies.    The  detachments  of  these  separate  gar* 

1^*  Ohrysostom,  torn,  i  p.  344,  edit  MoDtiSGin9on.  I  have  verified  and 
examined  this  passage:  out  I  dionld  never,  without  the  aid  of  Tillo^ 
moot^  (Hist  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  152,)  have  detected  an  historical  anec*^ 
dote,  in  a.  strange  medley  of  moral  and  m jstic  ezhortatiofis,  addressed, 
by  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  ^omig  widow. 

^^'  Eunapitts,  in  Excerpt  Legation,  p.  21. 

^'^  See  Qodefiroys  Chronology  of  the  Laws.  Codex  Theodot  toM 
L  IVolegomen.  p.  xcix.— dv. 
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mom  were  geDeraUy  anited  mta  small  amriet;  th«: 
jeaiitioiis.me^ures  were  punued,  according  to  an  eiUntive  and 
well-coDoerted  plan  of  operations;  the  events  of  eadi-  day 
added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the  artful 
djligenee  of  the  emperor,  who  drculated  the  most  ^Mromblt 
reports  of  the  saoces^  of  the  war,  oontributed  to  sttbdue  the 
pnde  <^.the  ^Barbarians,  and  to  ammate  the  hopes  and  courage 
of  his  eobjecta.  I^  instead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  ontiine, 
we  coidd  aoonzately  represent  the  eomisels  and  actions  of  Iheo^ 
donos,  in  four  sacoessive  campaigns,  Uiere  is  'reason  to  believe^ 
Oat  hisiconsummate  skill  would  deserve  the  applause  c^  every 
mi^^ary  x^ad^«  The  republic  had  Ibnneriy  been  saved  by  tlve 
delays  of  Fabins ;  and,  while  the  splendid  trophies  of  &ip]o^ 
in  the  .field  of  Zam%  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps 
and  mardies  of  the  dictator  among:  the  hills  of  the  Campauai 
may  elaim  a  jnster  proportion  of  the  sohd  and  independent 
&me,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to  share,  either  with 
Cortwie  or  with  his  troope.  Such  was  likewise  the  merit  of 
Theodosius ;  and  the.infirmitieft  of  his  body,  whicb'most  unsea^ 
aonably  bi^isbed  under  a  long  and  dangerous  disease,  could 
aot  Qfptxm.  the  vigor  <^  his  mind,  or  divert  his  attention  from 
the  public  service.''' 

Ihe  deUvecance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces"*  was 
the  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valor:  the  prudenee  of 
Theodosius;  was  seconded  by  fortune:  and  the  emperor >  never 
failed .  to .  sdze,  and  to  improve,  every  favorable  eironmstancek 
Aa  hug  as  the  Superior  genius  of  Fritigern  ]»eserved  the 
union,  imd  dired^ed  the  motione  of  the  Barbarians,  their  power 
was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  ci  a  great  empire.  The 
death  of  that  hero,  the  {predecessor  and  master  of  the  renowned 
Alaric,  relieved  an  impatijdnt  multitude  from  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.  The  Barbarians^  who  had 
been  testmined  by  his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
dictates  of  their  passions;   and  their  passions  were  seldom 

>i*  MoBt  writers  insist  on  the  iHness,  and  long  repose,  of  Thccdo* 
sius,  at  Thessalonica :  Zoeimus,  to  diminish  his  glory ;  Jomandes,  to 
bvor  the  Ooths;  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  introduce  his 
baptism. 

"•  Compare  Themistius  (Orat  xiv.  p.  181)  with  Zosimus,  (L  iv,  p. 
28^,)  Jomondes,  (c  xxvii.  p.  649,)  and  tne  prolix  Commentary  of  H.  as 
Buat,  (Hist  des  Peuples,  Ac.,  tom.  vL  p.  47^—552.)  The  Chroniclei 
of  Idatins  and  MarceUinus  allude,  in  general  terms,  to  magna  oerti^ 
mkuL,  magna  multaque  prselia.  The  two  epithets  are  not  easily  reeoa- 
sOmL 
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miiform  or  oonsistent  An  anny  of  oonqueron  was  broken 
into  many  disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers ;  and  their  blind 
and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves,  than 
to  their  enemies.  Their  nuschievous  disposition  was  shown 
in  the  destruction  of  every  object  which  they  wanted  strength 
to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy;  and  they  often  consumed,  with 
improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  granaries,  which  soon 
afterwards  became  necessary  for  their  own  subsbtence.  A 
i^irit  of  discord  lurose  among  the  independent  tribes  and  na- 
tions, which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and 
voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  AJani 
would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths ;  who  were 
not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune ;  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visi- 
goths could  not  long  be  suspended ;  and  the  haughty  chie& 
still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they  had 
reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  nation  was  seated 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The  progress  of  domes- 
tic hction  abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of  national 
animosily ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to 
purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  the  retreat  or  ser^ 
vice  of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  tibe  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  fiuth- 
fiil  champion  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter 
soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
immersed  in  wine  and-  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  astonished  Qoths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  and 
four  thousand  wi^ns,  to  the  Imperial  camp.^'*  In  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  sue- 
cessftiUy  applied  to  the  same  ends ;  and  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire, which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was'  accom- 
plished by  the  reunion,  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who 
had  been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events, 
was  at  length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer  hesitated 
to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt  the  inconveniences  of 
anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king 
a  Gothic  Judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose  abil- 

'**  ZosimiiB  (L  iv.  p.  282)  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  whidi  tk« 
recent  Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Gothfi. 
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• 
itios  they  had  ftequently  experienced.  Bat  age  had  iliUkd 
the  dariog.  spirit  of  AthaiiHric ;  and,  instead  of  leading  hk 
people  to  the  field  of  battle  and  victonr,  he  wisely  listened  tci 
the  fiiir  proposal  of  an  honorable  and  advantageous  treaty. 
Theodofiius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  merit  and  power  of 
his  new  ally,  oondescended  to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  from  Constantinople;  and  entertained  him  ic 
the  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  monarch.  ^  The  Barburian  prince  observed, 
with  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted 
his  notice,  anl  at  last  broke  out  mto  a  sincere  and  passionate 
exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold  (said  he)  what  I  never 
could  believe,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous  capital  I  And  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the  com- 
manding situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  harbor,  crowded  witb 
innumerable  vessels,  the  perpetual  concourse  of  distant  na* 
tions,  and  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  (con- 
tinued Athanaric,)  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon 
earth ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who  dares  to  lift  his  hand 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood.''  '**  The  Gbthic  king 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid  and  honorable  reception; 
and,  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may 
justly  be  suspected,  that  his  mortal  disease  was  contracted 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy 
of  Theodosins  derived  more  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than 
he  could  have  expected  from  the  most  £uthful  services,  of  his 
ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed  with  solemn 
rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East;  a  stately  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory;  and  his  whole  army,  won  by  the 
liberal  courtesy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  the  Roman  empire."*    The  submission 

^'^  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  orig^Jnal  words  of 
Jomandesy  or  the  author  whom  he  transcribed,  f^giam  urbem 
ingressus  est,  miraDsque,  En,  inquit,  cerao  quod  saepe  incredulua 
at^ebam,  fivnam  vid^cet  tantsB  urbis.  £t  hue  illuc  oculos  volvens, 
nunc  situm  urbis,  commeatum(]^ue  navium,  nunc  moenia  clara  pro 
•pectaos,  miratur ;  populosique  dirersarum  gentium,  quasi  fonto  in  unu 
a  divcrsis  partibus  scaturiente  undi,  sic  quoque  miUtem  ordinatum 
aspiciens;  Deus^  inquit^  sine.dubio  est  terrcnus  Imperator,  et- quis- 
'  qms  adversus  eum  manum  moverit,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus.ezistii 
Jonandes  (c.  xxviil  p  660)  proceecfs  to  mection  liis  death  and 
teeraL 

"'  Joroandes,  c  xxviil  p  650.    £ven  Zosimus  (]   V.  p  246)  ir 
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of  to  ;^r^t  a  body  of  the  VisigoAB  "was  prodttctive  of  the  most 
wdutary  eonsequenoes ;  aod  the  mixed  influence-  of  foroe,^  of 
reason,  and  or  corruption,  becanae  every  d^y  moHs  pbW^iil„ 
snd'iiiore  extensive.  Each  independent  chieftaiiir  listened  to 
obtain  a  separate  treaty,  fronr  the  ^ppteheHsion  that  an  ob- 
stinate delay  might  expose  Atm,  alone  and  unprotected,  to  the 
ieven(^,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  -  The'  general,  <>r  rathet 
(he  final,  oapitulatiofi  ot  the  Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years, 
9n€i  month,  and  tw^ity-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  emperor  Valens.-"' 

The  provinces  of  the*  Danube  had  been  already  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Griithungi,  or 'Ostrogoths', 
by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Alathetis^  and  €iaphrax,  whos^ 
restless  spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek^ew  scenes  of  rapine 
and  gioty.  Their  destirnctive  coune  was  pointed  towards 
the  West;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  obscure  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  imriotis  adventures.  The  Ostro^ 
goths  impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  proviiices 
oi  Gaul^  conduded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  irith  ^^ 
emperor  Gratian;  advanced  into  the  unknown  countries  <)f 
the  North;  and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  j^ears, 
returned,  with  accumulated  force,. to  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with  thfe  fieriest  war- 
riors of  Germany  and  Scythia;  and  the  soldiers,  or  atled^ 
the  historians^  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognized  the  na»^ 
and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies.^^  The  generai 
who  commanded  the  military,  and  naval  powers  of  the  Thra" 
eian  fronti^,  soon  perceived  that  his  superiority  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  public  service;  and  that  the  B^rba'- 
rians,<awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fieet  and  legions,  would 
probably  defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching 
winter.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
Gb&ic  camp,  allured  the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They 
were  persuaded  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise, 
in  the  isiience  and  dai^hess  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army 
of  t^ie  Romans ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked 

oompelled  to  approve  the  generoditj  off  Thebdosios,  so  hoaorable  io 
himself)  and  so  beneficial  to  the  pabUc. 

r  ^*^  The -short,,  but  authentie,  hints  in  the  Fat^  of  Hatius  (Cfaron. . 
tkaliger.  p.  62)  are  stained  with  contemporary  paasioa   The  fourteentli 
oratioh  or  Tfaemistitis  is  a  compliment  to  Peace,  and  the  cxmsul  3atiir<- 
TWWM,  (A.  D.  883.) 

••  *E0¥oc  rd  Eif*«coi>  wSat¥  iy^wrev,     ZOsimuS,  1.  it.  p.  28*. 
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CB  a  ileet  oif  diree  thoosMid  canoes."*  The  bravest  ot*  tiie 
Oitxogoihs  led  the  van ;  the  main  body  coudsted  of  the 
remainder  of  their  sabjects  and  aoldiera ;  and  the  women  aa4 
chiklien  Becorely  Mowed  in  the  roar.  One  of  the  niffbto 
without  a  moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  uieiv 
design ;  and  they  had  almost  reached  the  soatheim  back  of  the 
Danobe,  in  the  firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy 
landing  and  an  nngoarded  camp.  Bat  the  progress  of  the 
Barbanans  waA  saddenly  stopped  by  an  nnexpected  obstacle; 
a  triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each  othei^ 
and  which  formed  an  impsnetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  idong  the  river.  While  they  straggled  to  ^roe  their 
way  in  the  unequal  conflict,  their  righ^  flank  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  irresistible  attack,  of  a  fleet  of  galleys, . which  were 
urged  down  the  stream  by  the  united  in^pulse  of  oars  and  of 
the  tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war 
brdce,  and  sunk,  ai^  dispersed,  the  rode  and  feeble  canoes 
of  the  .Barbarians ;  their  valor  was  ineffectual ;  and  Alatheus, 
the. king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  perished  with  hk 
bravest  troops,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the 
waves  of  the  Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  o{^>osite  shore ;  but  the  distress  and 
disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered  ihem  alike  incapable, 
tkhef  of  action  or  counsel;  and  they  soon  implored  the 
element^  of  the  victorious  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
SIS  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  <^  the  writers  of  the.  age  of  Theodosius. 
The  partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents  every 
action  of  his  reign,  s&rms,  that  the  emperor  did  not  appear 
in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had  been  vanouished 
by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  Promotus.***  The 
flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  victory  to  the 

^'*  I  am  justified^  by  reason  and  ^cample,  in  applyinff  this  Indian 
name  to  the  ^oyo|«Xa  of  the  Barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  inta 
tli0  shape  of  a  boat,  nXnBiZ  yiovo^Xaw  Ift^ifi^aprtf,  Zodmus,  L  It.  pJ 
858. 

Anil  Dairablmii  quondam  tnoara  GnitlniDgl 
InUntiveftegerenemiis:  ter  mille  raebnt 
Per  fluTium  plena  cuneiB  immanibus  alni. 

daudian,  la  W.  Gols.  Hon.  Q33L 

■••  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  252—265.  He  too  frequently  betrays  his  par* 
mkr  of  judgment  by  disgraciiig  the  most  seriom  narratiyes  with  irinim 
and  incrediUe  drcumstanccs. 
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peiBonal  prowess  of  TheodoBius ;  and  almoBt  insinuiites,  thai 
the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  bj  the  hand  of  the  em- 
peror.*'^ The  truth  of  history,  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and  contradictory  asser- 
tions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths, 
ascertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obligations, 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his  successors. 
The  series  of  their  histcHy  has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  this  single  agreement"*  The  ravages  of 
nrar  and  tyranny  had  provided  many  large  tracts. of  fertile 
but  uncultivated  land  tor  the  use  of  those  Barbarians  who 
might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture.  A  numerous 
colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated  in  Thrace ;  the  remains  of 
the  Ostrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia;  their  im- 
mediate wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn  and 
cattle ;  and  their  future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  ex* 
emption  from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The 
Barbarians  would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  dispersed  through  the  provinces.  They  required, 
and  they  obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  dis- 
tricts assigned  for  their  residence;  they  still  cherished  and 
propagated  their  native  manners  and  language;  'asserted,  in 
the  bosom  of  despotism,  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  gov- 
ernment ;  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor, 
without  submitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and 
families  were  still  permitted  to  command  their  followers  in 
peace  and  war ;  but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished ;  and  the 
generals  of  the  Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  emperor.    An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths 


•  Odothsei  Regis  opima 


Retulit Ver.  682. 

Tho  opima -were  the  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  wlii« 
from  the  king,  or  general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hands :.  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in. 
the  victorious  ages  of  Rome. 

"•  See  Themistius,  Orat  xvi.  p.  211.    Olaudian  (in  Eutrop.  L  il  152) 
mentions  the  Phrygian  colony : — 

Ostrogothis  colitur  misiUque  Grathimgis 

Phiyi  ager 

■nd  then  proceeds  to  name  the  riyers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactclos^  «pi 
HeirAua. 
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was  maintainM  lor  the  perpetual  Bervice  of  the  empire  of  the 
East;  and  those  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  titie  of 
Fotderatiy  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their  sold  collars, 
libera]  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native  couraffo 
was  inoproved  by  the  use  of  arms  and  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
ciphne ;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened, 
by  tho  doubtful  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  the 
militaiy  flame  were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans.^**  Theodositts  luu)  the  address  to  persuade  his  alUes, 
that  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  had  been,  extorted  from 
bim  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the  voluntary  expressions 
of  his  smcere  friendship  for  the  Gothic  natjon.^**  A  differ- 
ent mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  com* 
l^aints  of  the  people ;  who  loudly  censured  these  shameful 
and  dangerous  concessions.^*^  The  calamities  of  the  war  were 
punted  in  the  most  lively  colors ;  and  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security,  were  diligently 
exi^gerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm,  with 
some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  rendered  des- 
perate by  the  loss  of  their  native  country;  and  that  the  ex- 
hausted provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  sol- 
diers  and  husbandmen.  Hie  Barbarians  still  wore  an  angry 
and  hostile  aspect;  but  the  experience  of  past  times  might 
encourage  the  nope,  that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  obedience ;  that  their  manners  would  be  polished 
by  time,  education,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity;  and  that 
their  posterity  would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Roman  people."* 

^**  Compare  Jomandea,  (c  xz.  27»)  who.  marks  tlie  condition  and 
number  of^  the  Gothic  Fceaerati,  with  Zoeimus,  (L  iv.  p.  258,)  who 
mentions  their  golden  collars;  and  Pacahis,  (in  Panegyr.  Yet  ziL 
87,)  who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  disci- 
pline. 

*'*  Amator  pads  generisque  Gothorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by 
the  €k>thic  historian,  (c.  zziz.,)  who  represents  his  nation  as  innooenti 
Dcaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to 
liTy,  the  Romans  conquered  the  wofld  in  their  own  defence. 

'**  Besides  the  partial  mvectives  of  Zosimns,  (always  discontented 
with  the  Christian  reigns,)  see  the  grave  representations  which  Syne- 
nos'  addresses  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  (de  Regno,  pi  25,  26,  edit 
Petav.)  The  philosophic  bishop  of  Gyrene  was  near  enough  to 
'  *   s ;  and  he  was  suffidently  remoyed  m>m  the  temptation  of  fear  off 

((  rat.  xyl  p.  Ill,  212)  compose*  an  elaborate  aai 
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.  NotwithsteDding  th^te  speoions  arguments-  tad  t]m» 
gniiie  expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  dkcermng  eye, 
tiittt  the  Goths  would  long  remain  the- eaevtiiea,  ai^daiiglil 
soon  become  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thar 
rude  and  insolent  behavior  expressed  their  dontempi  of  ^ 
citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they  insulted  with  impunity.^ 
To  the  seal  and  valor  of  l^e  Barbanans  Theodosius  wiMi 
indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms :  but  their  aflsistanee  was 
precarious;  and  they  were  sometito^eb  seduced;  by  a  treadiaf* 
ous  aild  inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon  bis  standard^  at 
the  moment  when  their  service  was  the  most  easentisd.  i]>uf- 
ing  the  dvil  war  against  Maximus^  a  great  nuinber  of  Gothio 
deserters  retired  into  tiie  morasses  of  Macedonia,  wasted  tiie 
adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose 
his  perscm,  and  exert  his  powet,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of 
rebellion."^  The  public  apprehensions  were  forti^d  by  the 
strong  suspidon,  that  these  tumults  were  tot  the  ^ect  of 
accidental  passion,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  ptemeditatod 
design.  It  was  genially  believed,  that  the  Goths  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  a  hostile  and  insidious  spirit;  and 
that  their  cluefs  had  previously  bound  themselves,  by ^a  solemn 
and  secret  oath,  never  to'  keep  Mth  with  the  Boman$^td 
maintain,  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty  and  iriendshlpj.  and  to 
watch  the  favbrable  moment  of  rapiae,  of  oonquesV  and:  of: 
revenge.  But  as  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not 
insensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude^  several  of  the  Gothio 
leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service .  ^  -the 
^npire,  or,  at  least,  :of  the  empenor;  the  whole  nati<»i.W2ls 
insensibly  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  »oph'' 
istry  was  employed  in  conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare 
the  obligations  of  their  ^rst^  and  second,  engagements.  The 
GothSj  who  considered  .themselves  as  the  friends,  of  peace,  of 
justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Frn- 

raticHipl  apology,  which  i8;not^  however,  e^teiapt  from-  the  pueriiitiefl 
of  Greek  rhetoric  Oipheus  could  onl^  charm  the  wild  beasts,  of 
Thrace ;  but .  Theodoaiusr  enchanted  -  the  men  and  women,  wlK)6e  pred- 
ecessors b  the  same  country  had  torn  Orpheos  in  pieces,  <fec. 

^**  ICkmstantinopIe  was  deprived  half  a  day  of  the  public  ail^waace 
of  bread,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  a  G-othic  soldier:  Kivovvres  ri  £ic«- 
OitKoi*,  was  the  s^U  of  the  people.  Libanius,  Oral  xii.  p.  S04,.  edit 
MoreL  ,  ,       ■  .    .-   ^   -• 

"^  Zoeimus,  L  iv.  p,.  ^Qilrr^lh  He  tells  a  long' and,  ridiculoQs 
story  of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  roved  the  country  with  only^viiB 
Norsemen,  of  a  spy  whom  they  detectied,  whipped^  ana  killed  in  ao  old 
woman's  cottage/ <£x;.  .       . 
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vitta,  a  valiant  and  honorable  youth,  distinguished  above  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life. 
But  the  more  numerous  fection  adhered  to  the  fidroe  and 
£uthless  Priul^*  who  inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  the 
independence,  of-  his  warlike  followers.  Chi  one  of  the  solemn 
fcativids,  when  the  chie&  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  th« 
Imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they 
ktrffUft  ih6  usual  restraints  of  discretion  and  respect,  and 
betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theodcsius,  the  fatal  secret  of 
tdeir  domestic  deputes.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  the 
reluctant  witness  of  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled 
nis  fears  and  resentment^  and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultuous 
assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exasperated  bv  the  insolence 
of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the  palace  might  have  been 
the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him ;  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet  Their  compankMis 
flew  to  arms ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have 
been  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  pro* 
tected  hj  the  seasixiable  interpositbn  of  the  Imperial  guards.'** 
Such  were  the  scenes  of  Barbaric  rage,  which  disgraced  the 
palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor;  and,  as  the  im- 
patient Goths  oottld  only  be  restnuned  by  the  firm  and  tem- 
perate character  of  Theodcsius,  the  public  Anfety  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  single  man.*** 
■  ■  ■        I  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  I        I        • ,    I    I    „ »  ■■»  I  * 

^**  Compare  Ennapiiu  (in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  21,  22)  with  Zoeimua, 
0.  iv.  pi  279.)  'Hie  (uflbrenoe  of  ctrciBxtttaooes  and  nanxes  must  un- 
qoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  same  story.  Frayitta^  or  Travitta,  was 
afterwards  oonsui,  (A.  D.  401.)  and  still  continued  his  faithful  services 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.  (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn. 

^'*  Lea  Goths  ravager^i  toutdepuisle  Danube  jttsqn'ati  Bosphore ; 
eztecioiinerent  Valen^et  son  arm6e;  et  ne repasserent  le  Dahupe,  que 
pour  abandopner  Taffireuse  solitude  c^u'ils  ayoient  faite^  (CEuvres  de 
Hootesquieu,  tom.,iil  p.  479.  Considerations  sur  les  Oauaea  de  la 
Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence,  des  Romains,  c.  xviL)  The  president 
Montesquieu  seems  ignorant  that  the '  Gk>thi^,  after  the  defeat  of 
Valena,  never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty 
fean,  says  OUwdian,  (de  Bello  Oetioo,  .16$,  <&a,  A.  D.  404,) 
'  Ex  quo  Jaim  pstriofl  gens  hiee  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  iMTum  tmnsveeta  iemelj  vestigia  flxit 

•  llifeido  ftmcsta  solo 

ike.  fsttsxr  la  inexcjusable ;  since  it  disguises  the  ^incSpal  and  immadiala 
)  of  the  &11  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

MATH  OF  ORATIAN. — RUIN  OF  ARIANISM. — ST.  A2JBR08X,-— 
FIRST  CIVIL  WAR,  AGAINST  MAXIMUS.— CHARACTER,  ADMIK- 
I8TRATI0N,  AND  PENANCE  OF  THEODOSIUS. — ^DEATH  OV 
VALBNTINIAN  II.— ;-SECOND  CIVIL  WAR,  AGAINST  SUGENIUS. 
— DEATH   OF  THEODOSIUS. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  oele» 
brated  princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful  afi&bility  of  his  man- 
ners engaged  the  affection  of  the  people :  the  men  of  letters, 
who  enjoyed  the  hberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and  elo- 
quence, of  their  sovereign;  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  the  clergy  con- 
sidered the  numble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and  most  use- 
ful of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar  had  delivered  the 
West  from  a  formidable  invasion;  and  the  grateful  provinces 
of  the  East  ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author 
of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  survived 
tliose  memorable  events  only  four  or  five  years;  but  he  sur- 
vived his  reputation ;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion, 
he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct  may 
not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the 
son  of  Valentinian  from  his  infancy;  nor  to  the  headstrong 
passions  which  that  gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A 
more  attentive  victor  of  the  life  of  Gratian  may  perhaps  sug» 
gest  the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes. 
His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the  hardy  productions 
of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature  and  artificial 
&*uits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his 
tather  was  continually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  ad- 
vrintages,  which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as 
he  him^lf  had  been  deprived  of  them ;  and  the  most  skil- 
Ail  misters  of  every  science,  and  of  every  art,  had  labored 
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lo  form  tho  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prinoo.'  The  kaswi* 
edge  which  they  pamfully  communicated  was  displayed  with 
ostentation,  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and 
tractaUe  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of  their 
judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.  His  preceptors  grad* 
ually  rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  ministers  of  state  :* 
and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he 
seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judg* 
ment,  on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign. 
But  the  influence  of  this  ehiborate  instruction  did  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  snr£u» ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accu- 
rately guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse 
into  his  feeble  and  indolent  character  the  vigorous  and  inde* 
pendent  principle  of  action  which  renders  the  laborious  pur- 
suit of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness,  and  almost 
to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As  soon  as  time  and  accident 
had  removed  those  £uthful  counsellors  from  the  throne,  the 
emperor  of  the  West  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his 
natural  genius ;  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched  forwards  to  grasp  them ; 
sad  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most  frivolous  gratifications. 
A  public  sale  of  favor  and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the 
court  and  in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his 
power,  whose  merit  it  was  made  saeriUpe  to  question.*  Hie 
conscience  of  the  credulous  prince  was  directed  by  saints  and 
bishops;^  who  procured  an  Imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a 

'  Yalentinian  was  less  attentiTe  to  the  religion  of  his  son ;  since  he 
■otnisted  the  education  of  Oratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  Pagan. 
(M6m.  de  rAead6mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  126 — 188.  Tho 
poeticd  fiime  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

'  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  Prietorian  prefecture 
rf  Italy,  (A  D.  877,)  and  of  Gaul,  (A.  D.  878 ;)  and  was  at  length  in- 
fested with  the  oonsulshi{>,  (A  D.  879.)  He  expressed  his  gratitude 
ma  serrile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery,  TActio  Gratiarnm,  p.  699 — 
786.)  which  has  sumved  more  worthy  productions. 

'  Disputare  de  prindpali  judido  non  oportet  Sacrilegii  enim  in- 
star  est  dubitare,  an  is  dignus  sit»  quern  elegerit  imperator.  Codex 
Justinian,  L  ix.  tit  xxix.  leg.  8.  This  convenient  law  waf  reviyod 
and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  fowtt  of 
Ifilan. 

^  Ambrose  composed,  for  his  instruction,  a  theolo^cal  treatise  on 
the  faith  of  the  Trinity :  and  Tillemont,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn,  t 
n,  158, 169,)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratian'sintolenuil 

vol.  III. — ^D 
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<»ipitai  offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  tlie  igno- 
rance, of  tlie  divine  law.*  Among  the  various  arts  which  had 
exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied  himself  with 
singular  inclination  and  success,  to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin;  and  these  qualifications, 
which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the 
viler  purposes  of  huntitog.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the 
•  Imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  spedes 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties,  and  even 
the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  whole  days  in  the  vain 
display  of  his  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the  chase.  The  pride 
and  wish  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  which  he 
might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  reminded  the 
numerous  spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Ck>mmodus ; 
but  the  chaste  and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their 
monstrous  vices ;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with  the 
blood  of  animals.'  The  behavior  of  Gratian,  which  degraded 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed 
the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked 
to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the  joi^ng  em* 
peror  was  guided  by  the  instructions  of  his  masters.^  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers;  many  of 
his  hours  were  spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp ; 
and  the  health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honors,  of  his 
fisdthful  troops,  appeared  to  be  the  objects  of  his  attentive  con- 
cern. But,  after  Gratian  more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing 
taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he  naturally  connected  himself 
with  the  most  dexterous  .ministers  of  his  ^vorite  amusement. 
A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the  military  and  domes- 
tic service  of  the  palace ;  and  the  admirable  skill,  which  they 
ttrere  accustomed  to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scythia, 
was  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and  en- 
closures of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents  and  customs 
of  these  favorite  guards,  to  whom  alone  he  intrusted  the 

*  Qtii  divinaa  logis  sanctitatem  nescieDdo  omittunt,  aut  n^ligendr 
Tiolant,  et  offendunt,  sacrilegiom  committuot  Codex  Justinian.  1.  ix. 
tit.  zxix.  leg.  1.  Theodosiufi  indeed  may  claim  his  share  in  the  merit 
of  this  comprehensive  law. 

'  Ammianus  (xxzl  10)  and.  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  th« 
Tvtaes  of  Gratian ;  and  accuse,  or  rather  lament^  his  degenerate  taste. 
The  odious  parallel  of  Conm\odua  is  saved  hy  "licet  ineruentus ;**  and 
perhaps  Fhilostorgius  (L  x.  c.  10,  and  Gk>defroy,  p.  4?  t  had  guiurded 
with  some  similar  reserve,  the  comparison  of  Nera 
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defence  of  his  person ;  aud,  as  if  he  meaat  to  insult  the  pnUie 
opinion,  he  frequently  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple, with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the  sounding 
quiver,  and  the  fur  garments  of  a  Scythian  warrior.  The 
unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  manners  of  his  country,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
legions  with  grief  and  indignation.*  £ven  the  Germans,  so 
strong  and  £[>rmidable  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to 
disdain  the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the  savages  of 
the  North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  had  wamlered 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud 
and  licentious  murmur  was  echoed  tl\rough  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian 
neglected  to  extinguish  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the 
want  of  love  and  respect  was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of 
fear.  But  the  subversion  of  an  established  government  is 
always  a  work  of  some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty ; 
and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions  of 
custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers,  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of 
Constantine.  It  is  not  very  important  to  inquire  from  what 
cause  the  revolt  of  Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  com- 
monly the  parent  of  disorder ;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened 
to  Ml  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  fruitful  than 
any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers ; '  the  legions  of  that  seques« 
tered  island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  spirit  of  presumption 
and  arrogance  ;*  and  the  name  of  Maximus  was  proclaimed,  by 
the  tumultuary,  biit  unanimous  voice,  both  of  the  soldiers  and 
of  the  provincials.  The  emperor,  oi:  the  rebel, — ^for  this  title 
was  not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune, — ^was  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of  Theodosius, 
whose  elevation  he  had.  not  seen  without  some  emotions  of 


*  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  247)  and  the  youi^r  Yickv  ascribe  the  reyoltt* 
tlon  to  the  favor  of  the  Alani,  and  the  disGoiitent  of  the  Roman  troops 
Dam  exercitum  negligeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis,  quos  ingenti  auro  ad  b«> 
transtulerat)  anteferret  veteii  ac  Komano  militL 

*  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expression, 
osed  by  Jerom  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tortured  in 
the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries.  The  revolutions  of  the  last 
ace  appeared  to  justifj  the  image  of  the  subliiue  Bossuet,  ''cetie  ik^. 
plus  orageuse  que  Ics  mers  qui  Tenvironnent." 

*  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  rav  &\Xm  &xdPTbiv  nXUf  «iAfi4K% 
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envy  and  resentment:  the  events  of  his  life  had  long  ainoe 
fixed  him  in  Britain ;  and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  find 
some  evidence  for  the  marriage,  whioh  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caernarvon- 
shire.*® But  this  provincial  rank  might  justly  be  considered 
3S  a  state  of  exile  and  obscurity ;  and  if  Maximus  had  ob- 
tained any  civil  or  military  office,  he  was  not  invested  with 
che  authority  either  of  governor  or  general."  His  abilities, 
and  even  his  integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers 
of  the  age ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuous 
that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favor  of  the  vanquished 
enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus  might 
mcline  him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to 
encourage,  perhaps,  without  any  views  of  ambition,  the  mur- 
murs of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  he  art- 
fully, or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend  the .  throne ;  and  some 
credit  appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  declara- 
tion, that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present 
of  the  Imperial  purple." 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  th^  empire ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  tc 
live,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition  witMn  the  narrow 
limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly  and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent 
the  designs  of  Gratian;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded  to 
his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as  the  emigration 
Df  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  nation."    The  emperor, 

^^  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  seen  at 
Oaer-segont,  now  Caer-naryon.  (Carte's  Hist,  oif  England,  vol  I  p.  168, 
from  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.)  The  prudent  reader  may  not  per- 
hap  be  satisfied  with  such  Welsh  evidence. 

"  Camden  (toL  i  introduct  {x.  ci.)  appoints  him  governor  at  Brit- 
ain; and  the  fiaither  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
blind  |)rogeny.  Pacatus  and  ZoBtmva  had  taken  some  pains  to  pre- 
vent this  error,  or  fifible ;  and  I  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisive 
testimonies.  Regali  habitii  extdem  suum,  illi  ezules  orbis  induerunt, 
(in  Panegyr.  Vet  xiL  28,)  and  the  Greek  historian  still  less  equivo* 

Cally,  airds  (Mazimus)  61  oiil  sis  dp^hv  tvniutv  irvxt  vpotXedv,  (l  Iv.  XI 
248.) 

"  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog. il  T.  Oroaius,  L  vil  c  84.  p.  666.  TLey 
both  adcnowledge  (Sulpicius  had  been  his  subject)  his  mnocence  and 
merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Mazimus  should  be  less  favorably 
treated  by  Zosimus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rivaL' 

^'  Ardibishop  Usher  (Antique  i  firitan.  Eocles.  p.  107,  108)  has 
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is  hid  peaceful  reeideDce  of  Paris,  was  alarmed  bj  their  hos- 
tile,  approach ;  and  the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions 
and  heaxs,  might  have  been  employed  more  honorably  against 
the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  announced  his  degenerate 
spirit  and: desperate  situation;  and  deprived  him  of  the  re- 
sources, which  he  still  might  have  found,  in  the  support  of  his 
subjects  and  allies.  The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing 
the  march  of  Maximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal 
•oclamations ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station 
more  immediately  attached  them  to  the  service  of  the  palace, 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was 
displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor  of  the 
West  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred 
horse ;  and,  in  the  dties  along  the  road,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  ex- 

rienoe,  that  every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet 
might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of  his 
brother ;  ahd  soon  have  returned  with  the  forces  of  Italy  and 
the  East ;  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  fatally  deceived 
by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the  Lyonnese  province.  Ghratian 
was  amused  by  protestations  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  support,  which  could  jiot  be  effectual ;  till  the  arrival  of 
Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  put  an 
end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute  officer  executed,  without 
remorse,  the  orders  or  the  intention  of  the  usurper.  Gratian, 
as  he  rose  from  supper,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
assassin :  and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian."     The  death  of  the 


diligently  collected  the  legends  of  the  island,  and  the  continent.  Hia 
whole  emigration  consisted  of  30,000  soldiers,  and  100,000  plebeians, 
who  settled  in  Bretagne.  Their  destined  brides,  St  Ursula  with 
11,000  noble,  and  60,000  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook  their  wav;  landed 
at  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Huns.  But 
the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honors ;  and 
what  is  still  harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  chil- 
dren of  these  British  virgins. 

^*  Zoeimus  (L  iv.  p.  248,  249)  has  transported  the  doatii  of  Gratian 
from  Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  Singidunum  in  Moesia.  Some 
bints  may  be  extracted  frohi  uie  Chronicles;  some  lies  may  be  detect- 
ed in  Sozomen  (L  vil  c  13)  and  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  11.)  Ambrose  ig 
our  most  authentic  evidence,  (torn.  L  Enarrat  in  Psalm  Ixi.  p.  961,  toia 
«.  epist  acciv.  p  888  ^.,  and  de  Obitd  Valentinian.  Consolat  N^ 
«,  pi  1162.) 
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empeior  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mello^ 
baudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  who  maintained,  to  the  last 
OGionient  of  his  life,  the  ambiguous  reputation,  which  is  the 
just  recompense  of  obscure  and  subtle  policy."  These  ex- 
evcutions  might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety:  but  the 
svcoessful  usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all 
the  provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit,  and  the  sati^iction, 
of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance 
of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Bo* 
«ians.*' 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid  sue- 
^esnon,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosius  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefactor,  before  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death.  During  tlie  season 
of  sincere  grie^  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  £astem  em- 
peror was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamber- 
lain of  Maximus ;  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for 
^n  office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  announced 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and  temperance  of 
the  British  usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify, 
or  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master;  and  to  protest,  in  spe- 
cious language,  that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpe- 
trated, without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate 
seal  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal 
tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace,  or  war. 
The  speech  of  the  ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited 
dieclaration,  that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the 


**  Pacatus  (xil  28)  celebrates  hi^  fidelity ;  while  his  treachery  is 
fOflrked  in  Prosper^s  Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian* 
Ambrose,  who  has  occasion  to  exculpate  himself  onl^  condemns  the 
death  of  Yallio,  a  faithful  servanl  of  Gratian,  (torn.  li.  epist.  xziv.  p. 
891,  edit  Benedict)! 

'"  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariis  nisi  in  acissie  occubu.  Sulp. 
Jevcrus  m  Vit  B.  Martin,  c.  23.  The  orator  Tlieodosius  bestows 
reluctant,  and  therefore  weighty,  praise  on  his  clemeucy.  Si  cul 
tile,  pro  ceteris  sceleribus  suis,  mintia  crvdelia  fuisse  videtur,  (Panegyr. 
Vet  xil  28.) 

*  Le  Beau  contests  the  reading  in  the  chromcle  of  Prosper  upon  whkh 
th's  charge  rests.    Le  Bean,  iv.  232.— M. 

t  According  to  Pacatus,  the  Count  Vallio,  who  conunanded  the  army,  was 
carried  to  Chalons  to  be  burnt  alive ;  but  Maximus,  dreading  the  imputt" 
tion  of  cruelty,  caused  him  to  be  secretly  stranrfed  by  his  Bretons.  Maoe* 
donins  also,  master  of  the  offices,  suffered  the  death  which  he  merited.  Ii« 
Bma,  iv.  244.— M. 
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btber  of  his  people,  would  dioose  rather  to  employ  his  forces 
in  the  common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and 
prepared^  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a 
field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  immediate  and 
peremptory  answer  was  required ;  but  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Theodonus  to  satisfy,  on  this  important  occasion, 
either  the  fe^ngs  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the 
public  The  imperious  voice  of  honor  and  gratitude  called 
aloud  for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  Imperial  diadem ;  his  patience  would  encourage 
the  odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more  deeply  sensible  of 
former  injuries,  than  of  recent  obligations ;  and  if  he  accepted 
(he  fiiendship,  he  must  seem  to  share  the  gurlt,  of  the  assassin. 
Even  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  society, 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maximus; 
and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  would  tend  to  dis- 
solve the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  to 
replonge  the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  pre- 
c^ing  age.  But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honor 
should  invariably  r^ulate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they 
may  be  ovcfrbalaneed  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  the  sense 
of  superior  duties;  and  the  maximsj  both  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity must  permit  the,  escape  of  im  atrocious  criminal,  if  an 
omooent  people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
pumshatent  Thel  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he 
actually  possessed,  the  most  wa)-like  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire :  the  East  was  exhausted  by  the  misforttmes,  and  even 
by  the  success,  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be 
apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had 
been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble 
conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  These  weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodo-" 
sius  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
the  tyrant.  But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content 
•  aimself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
rhe  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed  and  secured  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum ;  and 
bonoe  honorable  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  pro- 
.tect  the  memory,  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor." 
According  to  tte  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  thre€ 

"  Ambrofle  montioiis  the.Iaws  of  Oratian,  quas  non  abrogavit  hottti 
liaat  n  epist  zvil  p.  827.) 
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Imperial  oplleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  ven^mtlon'  of  the 
people ;  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that,  in  the  moment 
of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  Theodosius  secretly  cherished  the  in- 
tention of  perfidy  and  revenge." 

Tiie  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers  had  ex- 
posed him  to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment  His  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  Christian  clei^  was  rewarded  b} 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a  powerful  order,  which  hsa^ 
claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honors, 
both  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  The  orthodox  bishops  be^ 
wailed  his  death,  and  their  own  iiTeparable  loss ;  but  thej 
were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  pnnce,  whose 
humble  faith  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit 
and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character.  Among  the  ben- 
efactors of  the  church,  the  fame  of  Oonstantine  has  beer- 
rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Oonstantine  had  th€ 
advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emula- 
tion of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Ariao 
heresy,  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  baptized  in 
the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he  was  bom  of  a 
Christian  &mily,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  the 
age,  encouraged  hira  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation ; 
till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  seri- 
ous illness  which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the  field  againsi 
the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism**  from 
Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica:**  and,  as  the 
emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  Nwith  tht 

"  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  261,  252.  "We.  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspi- 
cions;  but  we  canuot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  fi-iends  oi 
Theodosius  have  ahsolutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

^'  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  GratiaL  . 
a  hi^h  and  respectable  place  in  heaven,  (torn,  il  de  Obit  VaL  Consol 
p.  1198.) 

■•  Foi  fhe  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomen,  (L  viL  c.  4,)  Soo 
rates,  (L  v.  c.  6,)  and  Tillemont,  (Hist,  doe  Emperours,  torn.  v.  p 
728.) 

'^  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honored  by  the  friendship,  and  the 
praises,  of  Ambrose;  who  styles  him  mums  fidei  atquc  sanctitaUsi 
rtom.  ii.  epist  xv.  p.  820 ;)  and  afterwards  celebrates  his  spoed  and 
dUippenoe  m  rnnmng  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  <&&,  (episi  zn.  p:  829  j 
a  Tirtue  which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  10a//,  or  a  bUkiip, 
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trann  feetings  of  regeneration^  he  dictated  a  solemn  edict, 
which  piodfloiued  Jtm  own  iaith,  and  prescribed  the  religion 
of  his  subjects.  ^H  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial 
style)  that  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed .  by  our  clem- 
ency and  moderation,  should  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  reli^on 
which  was  taught  by  St  Peter  to  the  Romans ;  which  fiiiuful 
tradition  has  preserved ;  and  which  is  now  professed  by  tlie 
pontiff  Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  bisliop  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  apostolic  holiness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole 
deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  under  an 
equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity.  We  authorize  the  follow- 
ers of  this  doctrine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians ; 
and  as  we  judge,  that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we 
brand  them  with  the  infamous  name  of  Heretics;  and  declare 
that  their  conventicles  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable 
appellation .  of  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  di- 
vine justice,;they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties, 
which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  them.""  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is 
commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather  Uian  of  inquiry,;  but 
as  the  emperor  always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land- 
marks of  orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  coqstituied, 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by  the  ispedous 
texts,  the. subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds  of  the 
Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclination 
to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and .  learned  Eunomius,  who 
lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople. 
Eut  the  dangerous  interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers 
of  the  empress  Flaccilla,.who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her 
husband ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  a 
theological  argument,  aidapted  to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had 
lately  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son,  Arcadius,  the  name  and 
honors  of  Augustus,  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a 
stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  A 
blshcf ;  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  approached  the  throne,  and 
after  saluting,  with  due  reverence,  the  person  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  accosted  the  royal  youth  with  the  same  familial 


**  Codex  Theodw.  L  xvi.  tit  i  leg,  2,  with  Godefroy's  Coinmeii> 
taryv  tonL*vi  p.  6 — ^9.  Such,  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest  praises 
of  BarcHiius,  auream  saoctionem,  edictum  pium  et  salutara — Sic  itn 
adastm. 
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tenderness  wbich  he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeian 
child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent  behavior,  the  monarch  gave 
orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven  from 
his  presence.  But  while  the  guards  were  fordng  him  to  the 
door,  the  dexterous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design, 
by  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Such  is  the  treatment,  O 
emperor  1  which  the  King  of  heaven  has  prepared  for  those 
impious  men,  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son."  Thco- 
dosiufl  immediately  embraced  the  bishop  of  Iconium,  and 
never  forgot  the  important  lesson,  whicn  he  had  received 
from  this  dramatic  parable." 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arian- 
ism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,'^  the  faith  of  the 
princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East, 
was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been 
polluted  with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  filled 
by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  enjoyed  a  free 
importation  of  vice  and  error  from  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire; the  eager  pursuit  of  religious  controversy  afforded  a 
new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis;  and 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their  loquacious 
zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  **  is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves, 
who  are  all  of  them  pro£>und  theologians ;  and  preach  in  the 
shops,  and  in  the  streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a 
piece  of  silver,  he  informs  you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from 
the  Father ;  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  by 
way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  if 
you  inquire,  whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
Son  was  made  out  of  nothing.""    The  heretics,  of  various 

"  Sozomen,  L  vii.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  16.  TUlemont  is  dis- 
pleased (M6m.  Ecdes.  torn,  vi  p.  627,  628)  with  the  temui  of  "  rustic 
bishop,"  "obscure  dty."  Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  botjh 
Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects  of  inconsiderable  magnitude 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

**  Sozomen,  L  vii.  c  y.  Socrates,  L  r.  c  1.  Mareellin.  in  Ghron. 
The  «ooonnt  of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intru- 
sion of  Eusebius,  -who  wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia 
for  the  tIu*one  of  Constantinople. 

**  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  EBstory,  vol.  iv^  p.  1h 
The  thirtjr-third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  a£K>rd8  indeed  boom 
'~'l«r  ideas,  even  some  still  more  ridiculous;  but  I  have  not  jM 
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deiioniinati<Hi8y  sobsisted  in  peace  ooder  the  protectian  of  Um 
Aiians  of  GoDstantmople ;  who  endeavored  to  aecure  the 
attachment  of  thoee  ob^re  sectaries,  while  they  abused,  with 
anrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over 
the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  partial  reigns 
of.  Cionstantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  &> 
mooosians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and  private  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  pathetic  hmgnage, 
that  the  scatten^d  flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd  to  wander 
&D.  the  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves."* 
But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived  strength 
and  vigor  fix>m  oppression,  they  seized  the  first  moments  of 
imperfect  freedom,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  congregation,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  episcopal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappa- 
doda,  Basil,  and  Gr^ory  iMaziansen,'^  were  distinguished 
above  all  their  contemporaries,"  by  the  rare  union  of  profane 
eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety.  These  orators,  who  might 
soQ^etimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  andent  Greeks,  were  united  by  the 
ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with 
equal  ardor,  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ; 
they  had  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  in 
the  deserts  of  Pontus ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy, 
appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy  and  ingenuous 
breasts  of  Gregory  and  Ba»il.  But  the  exaltation  of  Basil, 
from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  CaBsarea, 
discovered  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself  the  pride  of 
bis  character ;  and  the  first  favor  which  he  condescended  to 

foond  the  words  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which  I  allege  on  the  &ith 
of  a  correct  and  liberal  scholar. 

'*  See  ihe  thirty-second  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
account  of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  1800  iambics. 
Tet  every  physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of 
the  disease  which  he  has  cored 

"  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  lives  of  Gregory  Ka* 
siansen,  composed,  with  very  different  views,  by  Tillemont  {M6m. 
Ecdes.  tom.  ix.  p.  805—560,  692—731)  and  Le  Clerc,  (Biblioth^ue 
CniverBeUe,  tom.  xviiL  p.  1— -128.) 

**  Unless  Gregory  Kazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  ago^ 
he  was  bom,  as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  vear  829.  ^t 
preposterous  chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  graciously  received,  be- 
cause it  removes  the  scandal  of  Qre^orfs  father,  a  saint  Ukewiai^ 
begetting  children  after  he  became  a  bishop^  (Tillemont,  M^m.  EoolasL 
torn,  ix:  p.  698—697.) 
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bestow  OD  bis  friend,  was  received,  and  perhaps  was  intended, 
as  a  cruel  insult.**  Instead  of  employing  the  superior  talente 
of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and  conspicuous  8tation,>the  haughty 
prelate  selected,  among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  His  extensive 
province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,**  without  water, 
without  verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction  of 
three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  incessant  passago 
of  rude  and  clamorous  wagoners.  Gregory  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile;  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  Sasima;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consum- 
mated his  spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He 
afterwards  consented  to  undertake  the  government  of  his  native 
church  of  Nazianzus,*'  of  which  his  &ther  had  been  bishop 
above  fi ve-and-forty  years.  But  as  he  was  still  conscious 
that  he  deserved  another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  he 
accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  honorable  invitation, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  ortl^ox  party  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  enter- 
tained in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman ; .  the 
most  spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship;  and  the  name  of  Anastada  was  chosen  to  express 

"  Gr^ory*8  Poem  on  his  own  Life  contains  some  beautifol  lines^ 
(torn,  il  p.  8,)  which  burst  from  the  hearty  and  speak  the  pangs  of 
iniured  and  lost  friendship: — 

ir6voi  Koivai  XSyuMf, 

'0/«fcrr«ydf  t«  koI  trvviartos  0ioif 
Nods  fis  iv  dn<poiv     .... 

AtevKeSiiffTai  iravTa^  Kappiirrai  j^afiai^ 
Avpat  (pspovai  ras  naXaiai  iXKtdas. 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Hele!:a  addresses  the  same  pft 
thetic  complaint  to  her  friend  Hermia : — 

Is  ell  tbc  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sister's  vows,  &c 

Shakspeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  his  mother  tongue,  the  language 
of  Nature,  is  the  same  in  Cappadocia  and  in  Britain. 

••  This  unfavorable  portrait  of  Sasimss  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Nazi* 
anzen,  (tom.  ii.  de  Vit&  sui,  p.  7,  8.)  Its  precise  situation,  forfy-nine 
miles  from  Archelais,  and  thurty-two  from  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itin- 
erary of  Antoninus,  (p.  144,  edit  Wesseling.) 

*^  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  bvt 
Jbis  native  town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  XHocsesarea,'  (Til- 
femont)  M^m.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  p.  692,)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (vi  S,) 
Ptolemy,  and  Hierodes,  (Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  *JQ9  )  It  appMm  ti 
t&TB  hem  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria. 
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ihA  TeBurrectioii  of  the  Nioene  faith.  This  private  conventide 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  charch ;  and  the 
credulity  of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe  the 
miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at  least 
the  protection,  of  the  Mother  of  God."  The  pulpit  of  the 
Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced 
all  the  ^iritnal  adventures  which  constitute  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary.'*  The  Arians,  who  were 
provided  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  represented  his 
doctrine,  as  if  he  had  preached  three  distinct  and  equal 
Deities ;  and  the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  su]|>pTess,  by 
violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the  Atfaanasian 
heretics.  From  the  cathedrid  of  St  Sophia  there  issued  a  mot- 
ley crowd  "  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim 
to  pity ;  of  monks,  who  hiui  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs ; 
and  of  women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."  The 
doors  of  the  Anastasia  were  broke  open ;  much  mischief  was 
perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands ; 
and  as  a  man  lost  his  hfe  in  the  afiray,  Gregory,  who  was  sum- 
moned the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  supposing,  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ  '  After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  lus  infant  church  was  disgraced  and  distracted 
by  intestine  fiactaon.  A  stranger  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Maximus,*^  and  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated 
himself,  into  the  confidence  of  Gregory ;  deceived  and  abused 
his  &vorable'  opinion;  and  forming  a  secret  connection  with 
some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination, 
to  supplant  his  patron  in  the  episcopal  'seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadodau 
missionary  to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues 
were  rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  lus  fame  and  his  con- 


"  See  Ducange,  Constant  Christiana,  L  iv.  p.  141, 142.  The  OsU 
Hwoftis  of  Sozomen  (L  vii  c.  5)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin 
Mwy. 

*»  TUlemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tonL  ix,  p.  482,  <fec.)  diligentlv  collect 
imlarges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory 
kiinselH 

^  'He  pronounced  an  oration  (torn,  i  Orat  zziii.  p.  409)  in  his  praise ; 
out  after  their  qnarrel,  the  name  of  Maximus  was  changed  into  tliat 
ol  Ueroo,  (see  Jerom,  torn,  i  in  Catalog.  Script  Eccles.  p.  tOl)  I 
touch  slightly  on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbles^ 
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gregatNMi ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  thii^  iim 
greater  part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  aef^ 
mons  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,*'  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and 
practice.'* 

The  Catholics  of  Ck>n8tantinople  were  animated  with  joyful 
confidence  by  thd  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosins ;  and  Uiey 
impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their 
hopes  were  speedily  accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  cs^ital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army« 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  summoned  Damophilus  to 
his  presence,  and  offered  that  Arian  prdate  the  hard  alteraa- 
tive  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning, 
to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  epiaoo- 
pal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  and  all  the  churdies 
of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a 
Catholic  saint  would  have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced, 
without  hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,'^  and  his  re- 
moval was  immediately  followed  by  the  purification  of  the 
Imperial  city.  The  Arians  might  complain,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries 
should  usurp  the  hundred  churches,  which  they  were  insuffi* 
cient  to  fill;  whilst  the  £ur  greater  part  of  the  people  was 
cruelly  excluded  from  every  phice  of  religious  worship. 
Theodosius  was  still  inexorable ;  but  as  the  angels  who  pro- 
tected the  Catholic  cause  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
fidth,  he  prudently  reinforced  those  heavenly  l^ons  with  the 
more  effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons ;  and  tlie 
church  of  St  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Impe- 
rial guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible  of  pride, 
he  must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor 


**  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (tom.  it  Oarmea 
ix.  p.^  *IS)  describes  his  own  snocess  with  some  human  oomplacency 
Yet  it  BODuld  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor  St 
Jerom,  (torn.  i.  Episi  ad  Nepotian.  p.  14,)  that  the  preacher  miderstood 
the  true  yalne  of  popular  applause. 

"  LacbrjnuB  auditorum  laudes  i\m  sint,  U  the  lively  and  jndioidiu 
dulvioe  of  St  Jerom. 

"  Socrates  (L  v.  c.  7)  and  Sozomen  (1.  viL  c.  5)  relate  the  evangeli- 
cal words  and  actions  of  Damophilus  without  it  word  of  approbatioa 
He  considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is  difficult  to  renst  the  powcrfUi 
hut  it  was  easy,  and  would  have  been  profitable,  to  wbmiL 
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eoniducted  him  through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph ;  andi 
irith.  his  own  band,  respectfully  placed  him  on  tka  aichie- 
][N8copal  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  saint  (who  had 
not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human  virtue)  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  mortifying  consideration,  that  his  entrance  into 
the  fold  was  that  of  a  wo^  rather  than  of  a  shepherd ;  that  the 
glittering  arms  which  surrounded  his  person,  were  neceBsary 
for  his  safety ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  impre- 
cations of  a  great  party,  whom^  as  men  and  citizens,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the 
streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roo&  of  t^e  houses ;  he  heard 
the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief^  wtonishment,  and  despair ; 
and  Gregory  fiiirly  confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of 
his  installation,  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  dty  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Barbarian 
conqueror.**  About  six.  weeks  afterwa'h,  Theodosius  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of  his 
dominions  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  who  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Nice.  His  lieutenant,  Sapor,  was  armed  with 
the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special  commission,  and 
a  military  force;**  and  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor,  that  the  religion  of 
the  emperor  was  established,  without  tumult  or  blooddied,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,^*  would  perhaps  contain  the 
lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which  afflicted  the  church 
under  the  reign  of  the  impipua  Theodosius ;  and  the  suffisr- 
ings  of  th^r  holy  confessors  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  dis- 
interested reader.  Yet  'there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
violence,  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,  in  some  measure,  eluded 

**  See  Gregory  Naaaxusen,  torn,  il  de  YiUi  suft,  p.  21,  22.  For 
the  sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantino]Je  records  a  stu- 
pendous prodigy.  Li  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy 
morning,  out  the  sun  broke  forth  when  the  procession  entered  the 
church. 

••  Of  the  three  ecclesiriStical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (L  v.  c.  2) 
has  mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapcr,  which  TiUemont 
(Hist  des  Empereurs,  toHL  v.  p.  728)  judiciously  removes  from  the 
reign  of  Gratian  to  that  of  Theixlosius. 

^.  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (L  ix.  c.  19)  the 
explosion  of  Damophilus.  The  Eunomian  historian  has  been  careiunjf 
■trained  through  an  orthodox  sieve. 
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by  the  want  of  re&istance;  and  that,  in  their  adversity,  tlM 
Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness  than  had  been  exerted 
by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Oonstanttus  and 
Valens.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  of  the  hostile 
sects  appear  to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  common 
principles  of  nature  and  religion :  but  a  very  material  circum- 
stance may  be  discovered,  which  tended  to  distinguish  the 
degrees  of  their  theological  &ith.  Both  parties,  in  the  schobb, 
as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged  and  worshipped  the 
divine  majesty  of  Christ ;  and,  as  we  are  always  prone  to 
impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the  JDeity,  it 
would  be  deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate, 
than  to  circumscribe,  the  adoraUe  perfections  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  confi- 
dence, that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  divine  favor ;  while 
the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been  tormented  by  the  secret 
apprehension,  that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of  au  unpardona- 
ble offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious  honors, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The  opin- 
XODA  of  Arianism  might  sisbtisfy  a  cold  and  speculativci  mind : 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  creed,  most  powerfully  recom- 
mended by  the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much 
better  ad^ted  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believ- 
ingage. 

The  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  induced  the  emperor  to 
convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  difficulty  or  delay,'  to 
complete  the  theological  system  which  had  been  established 
in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  the  various  opinions  which  were  embraced,  con- 
cerning the  Second,  were  extended  and  transferred,  by  a  nat- 
ural analogy,  to  the  TAtrcf  person  of  the  Trinity.**  Yet  it 
was  found,  or  it  was  thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  ad- 

**  Le  Glerc  has  giyen  a  curious  extract  (Biblioth^que  Universelle, 
torn,  zviii.  p.  .91 — 105)  of  the  theological  sermoDs  which  Gregory 
Nazianzen  pronounced  at  Coustantinople  against  the  Arians,  Euno- 
cians,  Macedonians,  <fec.  He  tells  the  Macedonians,  who  deified  tho 
Father  and  the  Son  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  might  as  well 
be  styled  TVitheists  as  IHtheiats.  Gregory  himself  was  almost  a  Tri* 
theist;  and  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  well-reflated 
tooBcy. 
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Tenaries  of  Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguoiu  language  of 
■ome  respectable  doctors ;  to  confirm  the  &ith  of  tha  Catho- 
lics ;  and  to  ocmdemn  an  unpopular  and  inconsistent  sect  of 
Macedonians ;  who  freely  admitted  that  the  Son  was  oonsnb- 
stantial  to  the  Father,  while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  Tkrte  Gods.  A  final  and  unani- 
mous sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the 
floly.  Ghost :  the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been  received  by  all 
(he  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world; 
and  their  grateful  reverence  has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of 
Theodosius  the  second  rank  among  the  general  councils/* 
Their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspira* 
tion;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much 
weight  to  the  personal  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  an  age  when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously 
degenerated  firom  the  model  of  apostolic  purity,  the  most 
worthless,  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most  eager  to  frequent, 
and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assemblies.  The  conflict  and  fer* 
mentation  of  so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  bishops:  and  their  ruling  passions  were, 
the  love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many  of  the  same 
prelates  who  now  upplauded  the  orthodox  piety  of  Theodo- 
sius, had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent  flexibility,  their 
creeds  and  (pinions ;  and  in  the.  various  revolutions  of  the 
church  and  state,  the  religion  of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule 
of  their  obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended  his 
prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  impelled 
by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  or  resent- 
ment The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened  at  the  ooun- 
dl  of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most  fevorable  opportu- 
nity of  terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering  his 
aged  rival,  Paulinus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the  episco- 
pal chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblem- 
ished. But  his  cause  was  supported  by  the  Western  churches ; 
and  the  bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chief of  *  discord,  by  the   hasty  ordination    of  a  perjured 


«*  The  first  general  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the 
Vatican;  but  the. popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  po^ 
pfaBes,  and  almosi  staggers,  the  humble  Tillemont,  (M^m.  Ecclea  tooa 
oc  p.  499,  500.) 
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candidate,^  rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dignilyof  th« 
East,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  l»rth  and  death  of  tue 
Son  of  God.  Snch  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedmgs  forced 
the  gravest  members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede ; 
and  the  clAmorous  majority^  which  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to 
a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of  geese/* 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that  fo  unfavorable  a  pic- 
ture of  ecclesiastical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial 
baud  of  some  obstinate  heretic,  or  some  malicious  infidel 
But  the  name  of  the  sincere  historian  who  has  conveyed  this 
instructive  lesson  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence 
the  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age;  a 
daint,  and  a  doctor  of  the  church ;  the  scourge  of  Arianism, 
and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  council  of  Ck>n8tantinople,  in  which,  after  the  death  of 
Meletius,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  president ;  in  a  word-*- 
Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh  and  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  experienced,**  ii^tead  of  derogating  from 
the  truth  of  his  evidence,  afibrds  an  additional  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations  of  the  synod.  Thek 
unanimous  suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  which  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice  of  the  people^ 
and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But  Gregory  soon 
became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The  bishops  of  the 
East,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his  moderation  in 

**  Before  the  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular 
ecclesiastics,  amoog  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abfured,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  (Sozomen,  L  vii.  &  8, 11.  Socrates, 
L  V.  c.  V.)  Tillemont  thinks  it  his  duty  to  disbelieve  the  story;  but  he 
owns  liiat  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  lift  of  Flavian  which 
teem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  character  of 
a  saint,  (M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  z.  p.  541.) 

**  Consult  0re^ory  Nazianzen,  de  Viti  sui,  tom.  ii  .p  26—28.  His 
general  'and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may 
bo  seen  in  verse  and  prose,  ftom.  I  Orat.  i.  p.  83.  Epist  Iv.  p  814« 
tom.  ii.  Carmen  z.  p.  8l!)  Such  passages  are  iaintly  marked  by  Tille- 
mont and  £eurly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 

**  See  Gregory,  tom.  il  de  Vita  sufi,  p.  28 — 81.  The  fourteenth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-second  Orations  were  pronounced  in  the 
several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  ot  the  last,  (tom.i 
p.  628,)  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  dtf 
and  the  emperor,  the  East  and  the  West,  <tc.,  is  pathetic,  and  aUnoti 
•nblime.  • 
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the  aflSrin  of  Antioeh,  abandoned  him,  without  support,  to  the 
advene  faction  of  the  Egyptians ;  who  disputed  the  validitj 
of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon, 
that  prohibited  the  licentious  praotioe  of  episcopal  transla* 
tions.  The  pride,  or  the  humihty,  of  Gr^ry  prompted  him 
to  dedine  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to  am- 
iHtion  and  avarice ;  and  he  pufohcly  offeited,  not  without  some 
mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of  a 
choich  which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created,  by  his 
labors.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by 
the  emperor,  wiUi  more  Teadioess  than  he  seems  to  have 
expected.  At  the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled 
by  the  senator  Nectarius ;  and  Ihe  new  archbishop,  acddent* 
ally  recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  aspect, 
was  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration,  till  he 
h«id  previously  despatched  the  rites  of  his  baptisnu*'  After 
Uus  remarkable  experience  of  the  ingi^titude  of  princes  and 
prelates,  Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his  obscure  solitude 
of  Cappadoda ;  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
about  eight  years,  in  the  exercises  of  poetry  and  devotion. 
The  title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name :  but  the  ten- 
derness of  his  heart,*^  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  reflect 
a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Gr^ory  Nazi- 
anzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  suppressed  the  inso- 
lent reign  of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged 
-^he  injuries  which  the  Catholics  sustained  from  the  zeal  of 
Oonstantius  and  Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered 
every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  those  powers  might  exercise  their 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body  of  tlie  guilty. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  ascertained. 


**  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Kectarius  is  attested  by  Soxomen,  (L  yil 
c8;)  but  Tillemont  observes,  ^M^ra.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  119,)  Aprda 
toot,  ce  fiarr^  de  Sozomtoe  est  si  hooteux,  pour  tous  ceux  qu'il  y  mdle, 
et  aurtout  pour  Th^odose,  qu'il  vaui  mieux  trayaiUer  a  le  detruire,  qu'& 
te  soutenir ;  an  admirable  canon  of  criticism  1 

*^.I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural 
temper  when  it  was  not  hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  relimoos  seal 
Prom  his  retirement,  ho  exhorts  Nectarius  to  pvoeecute  tho  beietici  aI 
Sonfltantinople. 
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the  true  standard  of  the  &ith ;  and  the  eoclesiastics,  who  gov- 
erned the  consdence  of  Thepdosius,  snggested  the  most  effeo- 
tual  methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  here- 
tics ;  **  more  especially  against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  and  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape, 
he  sternly  enacted,  that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be 
alleged  in  their  favor,  the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the 
illegal  productions  either  of  fraud  or  forgery.  The  penal 
statutes  were  directed  against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies, 
and  the  persons  of  the  heretics ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legis- 
lator were  expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and 
invective.  I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred 
titles  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from 
the  privileges  and  emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to'  the 
orthodox  clergy,  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties 
of  exile  and  confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine, or  to  practise  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine 
of  ten  pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hunilred  pounds  sterling) 
was  imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or 
receive,  or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination  :  and  it  was  rea- 
sonably expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extin- 
guished, their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ignorance 
and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church, 
n.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of  conventicles  was  carefully 
extended  to  every  possible  circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics 
could  assemble  with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God  and 
Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Their 
religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret^  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed;  by 
the  edicts  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  building,  or  ground,  which 
had  been  used  for  that  illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the 
Imperial  domain.  III.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  error  of  the 
heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their 
minds ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure  and 
punishment.  The  anathemas  of  the  church  were  fortified  by 
a  sort  of  civil  excommunication ;  which  separated  them  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and  this 

*•  See  the  Theodosian  Code,L  xvi  tit  v.  leg.  6—28,  with  Godefiro^f 
commentary  on  each  law,  and  hw  general  summary,  or  ParaikUm,  Umk 
ft  p.  104—110. 
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dedanitioii  ci  the  rjjmme  magpstnte  tended  to  justify,  or  at 
least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The  secta- 
ries  were  gradually  disqualified  from  the  possession  of  honor- 
able or  lucratiye  employments ;  and  Theodosius  was  satisfied 
with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as  the  Eimomians 
distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Father, 
they  should  be  inci^ble  of  making  their  wills  or  of  receiying 
any  advantage  from  testamentary  donations.  The  guilt  of 
lh»  Manichsan  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude,  thai 
it  eonld  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender ;  and 
the  same  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Audians,  or 
Qnartodedmans**  who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious 
crime  of  celebrating  on  an  improper  day  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Every  Roman  might  exercise  the  right  of  public  accusation ; 
but  ihe  office  of  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly 
abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
Yet  we  are  assured,  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts 
was  seldom  enforced ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  appeared 
less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or  terrify,  his  refractory 


'  The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius, 
whose  justice  and  piety  have  -  been  applauded  by  the  saints : 
but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  reserved  for 
his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  the  first,  among  the  Christian 
princes,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  Christian  subjects  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  the  Pris- 
dllianists,*^  a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the  prov- 
inces of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  syncKl  of 
Bordeaux  to  the  Imperial  consistoiy  of  Treves ;  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  seven  persons  were  tor- 
tured, condemned,  and   executed.     The  fest  of  these  was 


^  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vemai  equinox ;  and  thus 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  Roman  Church  and  Nicene  synod,  ivhich  had 
Jixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Bingham*s  Antiquities,  L  zx.  c  &,  voL  il  p. 
909,  foL  edit 

••  Soxomen,  L  vil  c.  12. 

"  See  the  Sacred  History  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  (L  ii.  -p.  481 — 462, 
edit  Ludg.  Bat  1647,)  a  correct  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner 
(Credibility,  Ac,  part  il  vol.  ix.  p.  266—860)  has  labored  this  artidi 
witti'pare  learning,  good  sense,  and  moderatioo.  TillemaDt.(Mte, 
EodesL  torn,  viil  p.  491-~62'7)  has  raked  together  all  the  dirt  of  the 
iithers ;  a  asefol  scavenger ! 
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PriacUlian**  himself  bishop  of  Avila,**  ia  Spain;  wnc 
adorned  the  advants^  of  biiih  and  fortune,  bj  the  aoeom- 
plishments  of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two  presbyters,  and 
two  deacons,  accompanied  tiheir  beloved  master  in  his  deatb^ 
which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom;  and  the 
number  of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the  execution 
of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  fiime  of  the  ancients; 
and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bordeaux,  the  widow  of 
the  orator  Delphidius.*^  Two  bishops  who  had  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  Priscillian,  were  condemned  to  a  distant  and 
dreary  exile ;  **  and  some  indulgence  was  shown  to  the  meaner 
criminals,  tk^io  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  repentance.  If 
any  credit  could  be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by  fear  or 
pain,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  ofispring  of  malice  and  credu- 
lity, the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be  found  to  include 
the  various  abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewd- 
ness.^ Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the 
company  of  his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying 
stark  naked  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  intercourse 
with  the  daughter  of  Eudirocia  had  been  suppressed,  by 
means  still  more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate,  or 
rather  a  candid,  inquiry  will  discover,  that  if  the  PrisctUianists 
violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousnesat 
but  by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  con- 
demned  the  use  of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  the  peace  of  fam^ 
ilies   was  often  disturbed    by  indiscreet  separations.    Thej 


*'  Severua  Sulpeius  mentioos  the  arqh-heretic  with  esieam  aud  pitj 
Felix  profecto,  si  nion  pravo  studio  corrupisdet  optimum  ingeumm 
prorsus  multa  in  eo  ammi  et  corporis  bona  cemeres.  (Hist  Sacra,  ] 
u.  p  489.)*  Even  jerom  (torn.  L  m  Script  Ecdes.  p.  802)  speaks  with 
temjper  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

**  The  bishopric  (ia'Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducatcr  a  jtar^ 
(Boscfaing's  Gteography,  voL  il'  p.  808,)  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely 
to  produce  the  author  of  a  new  heresy. 

^  Exprobrabatur  mulieri  vidu»  nimia  religio,  et  diligentius  .culta 
divinitas,  (Pacat  in  Panegyr.  Vet  xil  29.)  Such  was  the  idea  of  a 
humane,  though  ignorant,  polytheist 

**  One  of  wem  was  sent  m  Sillinam  insulam  quie  ultra  Britanniaa 
est  What  must  haye  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Befl- 
ly  I  (Camden's  Britannia,  toL  il  p.  1519.) 

**  The  scandalooB  calnmniBft  of  Augostin,  Pope  Leo^  «bc^  wliick 
TUkmoDt  swallows  like  a  chil<^  and  Liu^er  refutes  like  a  man,  UM^ 
iQggest  some  candid  suspicions  in  favor  of  the  older  Onodios. 
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mjoyedf  or  recommended,  a  total  abstineDoe  from  all 
food;  and  their  continaal  prayers,  fiists,  and  ngila,  inculcated 
a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  deyotaon.  The  speculative  teneti 
of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  natara 
of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Mani* 
chaean  system;  and  this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been 
transported  from  Egypt  to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser 
spirits  of  the  West  The  obscure  disciples  of  Priscilhan  suf- 
fered, languished,  and  gradually  disappeared :  his  tenets  were 
rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  but  his  death  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  and'  vehement  controversy;  while  some  a^ 
ndgned,  and  others  applauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsistencv 
of  the  most  illustrious  saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,** 
and  Martin  of  Tours,^  who,  on  this  occauon,  asserted  the 
cause  of  tderation.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had 
been  executed  at  Treves;  they  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  their  episcopal  murderers ;  and  if  Martin  deviated  from 
that  generous  resolution,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his 
lepentanoe  was  exemplary..  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan 
prononnced,  without  hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  her^ 
tics;  but  tiiey  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feeMngs  of 
nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  theology.  The 
humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  Uie  scan- 
dalous irregularity  of  the  proceedings  against  Priscillian  and 
his  adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastio^  ministers  had  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces.  The  secular 
judge  had  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal,  and  to  pronounce 
a  definitive  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal  juris- 
diction. The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselves,  by  exercising 
the  functions  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
cruelty  of  Ithadus,**  who  beheld  the  tortures,  add  solidted  the 
death,  of  this  heretics,  provoked  the  just  indignation  of  man- 

"  Ambras.  torn.  iL  Epbt  jodv,  p.  891. 

**  In  tha  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St  Martin,  Sulpicius  Se« 
Venn  uses  some  caution;  bot  he  deckres  himself  more  freely  in  the 
Dialognes,  (iiL  15.)  Martin  was  reproved,  however,  by  his  own  con- 
•dcnce,  and  by  an  angel;  nor  could  lie  afterwards  perform  miraelea 
with  so  much  ease. 

**  Thci  Catholic  Presbyter  (Sulp.  Sever.  L  il  p.  448>  and  the  Pagai 
Qntor  (Pacat  in  Panegyr.  Vet  zu.  29)  reprobate,  with  eqwd  ipd]giM>. 
tioo,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Ithadua 
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kiiid;  and  the  vices  of  ibat  profligate  bishop  were  admitted 
as  a  proof,  that  his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives 
of  interest.  Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts 
of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in  the  holy 
office,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  r^larly  delivered  by 
the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate  to  the  exe« 
cutioner;  and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church,  which  de- 
clares the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the 
mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by.  the  talents 
of  an  eloquent  preacher ;  the  reputation  of  miraculous  gifts 
added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of 
Tours;"  but  the  palm  of  episcopal  vigor  and  ability  was 
justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.'^  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ;  his  &ther  had  exercised  the 
important  office  of  Praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul ;  and  the  son, 
after  passing  through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  at- 
tained, in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil  honors,  the  station  of 
consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the  Imperial 
residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  befoI1^  he 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Ambrose,  to  his  own 
surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop.  Without  tne  least  mix- 
ture, as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of;  the 
people  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the  episcopal  title;. the 
concord  and  perseverance  of  their  acclamations  were  ascrioed 
to  a  prsetematural  impulse;  and  the  reluctant  magistrate  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual  office,  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared  by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former  life. 
But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exer- 
cise, with  zeal  and  prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  ;  and  while  he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and 

^  The  Life  of  St  Martin^  and  the  Dialogues  ooncemiDg  his  miraclos 
contain  &cts  adapted  to  the  grossest  bu-barism,  in  a  style  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

**'  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St  Ambrose,  by  his  deaoon 
Paulinus,  (Appendix  ad  edit  Benedict  p.  i. — ^xv.,)  has  the  merit  of 
firigihal  evidence.  Tillembnt  (Mem.  Ecdes.  torn,  z  p^  *IB — 806)  and 
the  Benedi^ine  editors  (p.  xxxi. — Ixiii.)  hare  labored  with  their 
diUgence. 
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splendid  trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  be  oon^eticeiided, 
for  the  good  of  the  charch,  to  direct  the  oooscience  of  the 
emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  &ther ;  and  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  iaith  of  the  Trinity  was  (ksigned  for  the  in- 
stanietion  of  the  jonng  prince,  iuter  his  tngic  death,  at  a 
time  when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  fornerown  safety, 
and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
was  despatched,  on  two  difEerent  embassies,  to  the  conrt  of 
Treves.  He  exercised,  with  eqnal  firmness  and  dexterity, 
the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political  characters ;  and  per- 
haps oontnbuted,  by  hu  authority  and  eloquence,  to  chedc 
the  anpbilion  of  M azimus,  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.** 
Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life,  and  his  abilities,  to  the  service 
o£  the  church.  Wealth  was  the  object  of  his  oontempt;  he 
had  renounced  his  private  patrimony;  and  he  sold,  without 
hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate^  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives. The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  attached  to  their 
archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the  esteem,  without  solidting  the 
&vor,  or  apprehending  the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sov- 
ereigns. 

The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperor,  nat- 
urally devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
spirit,  but  who,  in  Uie  midst  of  an  orthodox  people^  had  the 
misfortune  of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  en- 
deavored to  instil  into  we  mind  of  her  son.  Jusdna  was  per- 
suaded; that  a  Boman  emperor  might  claim,  in  his  own  domin« 
ions,  the  public  exercise  of  his  religion;  and  she  proposed  to 
the  archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that 
he  should  resign  the  use  of  a  single  church,  dther  in  the  city 
or  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  Bat  3ie  conduct  of  Ambrose  was 
governed  by  very  diflSerent  principles.*'  The  palaces  of  the 
earth  might  indeed  bdong  to  Caesar ;  but  the  churches  were 
the  houses  of  God ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he 
himself  ^  the  kwfnl  successor  of  the  apostles,  was  the  only 
mmister  of  God.     The  privil^es  of  Christianity,  temporal 

**  AmlnroBe  hkciself  (torn,  il  Episi  xrir.  p.  888 — 891)  gives  the 
emperor  a  very  epirited  aooount  of  His  own  embaasy. 

«•  Bis  own  rei^eseotaUon  of  his  principles  and  conduct  (torn,  ii 
Episi  XX  zd.  "g^^*  p.  852-*-880)  is  one  of  the  curious  monumeDts  of 
ecclesiastical  anf iquity.  It  contains  two  letters  to  his  sister  Marcel- 
lina,  with  a  petition  to  Valentmian  aad  the  sermon  deBasUicU  ami 

VOL.  111.— E 
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as  woil  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to  the  truo  believers ;  and 
the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied,  that  his  own  theological 
opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  ardi- 
bishop,  who  refused  to  hold  any  conference,  or  negotiation, 
vrith  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest  firmness, 
his  resolution  to  dio  a  martyr,  rather  than  to  yield  to  the  impi- 
ous sacrilege ;  and  Justina,  who  resented  the  refusal  as  an  act 
of  insolence  and  rebellion,  hastily  determined  to  exert  the  Im- 
perial prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform  her 
pabhc  devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  Am- 
brose was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  coundL  He  obeyed 
^he  summc»)s  with  the  respect  of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was 
followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people; 
they  pressed,  with  impetuous  zesd,.  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace;  and  the  affiighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead 
of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  ardibishop  of  Milan, 
humbly  requested  that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  received 
and  communicated  were  soon  violated  by  a  perfidious  court ; 
and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days,  which  Christian  piety 
had  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was  agitated 
by  the  irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanaticism.  The 
officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  prepare,  first,  the 
Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new,  Basilica^  for  the  inmiediate 
reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother.  The  splendid  can- 
opy and  hangings  of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  defend  them, 
by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the  populace.  Tho 
Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the 
streets,  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. of. their 
lived ;  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit,  and  reputation  of 
rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from  the  hands  of  &e  enraged 
multitude. 

But  while  he  labored  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal,  the 
pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed  the 
angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias, 
were  indecently  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor ;  and 
her  desire  to  obtfdn  a  church  for  the  Arians  was  compared  to 
the  most  cruel  persecutions  which'  Christianity  had  endurod 
under  tho  reign  of  Paganism.  The  measures  of  the  courl 
served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.    A  fine  af 
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two  hundred  poandB  cl  gold  was  imposed  on  tho  oorpocata 
body  of  merchants  imd  manofiictarers :  an  order  was  sicfnified, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers,  and  inferior 
servants,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  public  disorders,  they  should  strictly  confine  themselves 
to  their  houses ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  imprudently 
confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  archbishop.  He  was 
again  soli^nted  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  timely  com* 
pli^ce  with  the  will  of  hss  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose 
was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  which 
might,  however,  be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration  of 
civ3  war.  "  His  life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor ;  but  he  would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  oi 
d^ade  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a 
cause  he  was  prepared  to  su£fer  whatever  the  malice  of  the 
dsemon  could  inflict;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence 
of  his  £Euthful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  he  had  not 
contributed  to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to 
appease,  the  rage  of  the  people :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  confusion  which  were  likely  to  ensue ;  and  it  was 
his  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the  ruin 
of  a  flourishing  dty,  and  perhaps  the  desolation  of  all  Italy."  *^ 
The  obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the 
empire  of  her  son,  if^  in  this  contest  with  the  church  and  peo- 
ple of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the  active  obedience 
of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A  laige  body  of  Goths  had 
marched  to  occupy  the  jBtuiUeOy  which  was  the  object  of  the 
dispute:  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the-Arian  prmciples, 
and  barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  meicenaries,  that 
they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the 
most  sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the 
sacred  threshold,  by  the  archbishop,  who,  thunderiz^  against 
them  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone 
of  a  father  and  a  master,  whether  it  was  to  invade  the  hxyuae  of 
God,  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable  protection  of  the 

^  Retz  had  a  similar  meaeage  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  he 
wonld  appease  the  tomolt  of  Paris.  It  was  no.  longer  in  lus  power, 
Ac  A  qnoi  f  ajontai  tout  ee  que  tous  pcrnvez  yoiis  haaginer  de  re- 
speet^  de  douleur,  de  regret,  et  de  soumission,  Ac  (M^moires,  torn,  i 
p.  140.)  Certainbr  I  do  not  compare  either  the  causes  or  the  men  j 
yet  the  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  (p.  84^  of  imitatiDg  St  4m- 
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irepttblic  The  saspeoae  of  tlie  Barbaifauid  aUowed  some  lioon 
for  ii  moro  effectual  negotiation ;  and  the  empress  was  persuaded, 
by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the  Catholics 
in  posseesion  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan ;  and  to  dissemble, 
till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  revenge.  The 
mother  of  Yalentinian.  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of  Am- 
brose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation, 
that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  an  insolent  priest 

The  kwB  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  witt 
the  name  of  Yalentinian,  ^ill  omdemned  the  Ariair  heresy, 
and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  !3y  the 
influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated  in 
all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to  the  court  of  Milan; 
the  free  exercise  of  their  rdigion  was  granted  to  those  who 
professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and  the  emperor  declared,  that 
all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sacred  and  tolutary  con- 
stitution, should  be  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace.**  The  character  and  language  of  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon 
afforded  a  reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence, 
to  the  Arian  ministers ;  who  watched  the  opportunity  of  sur- 
prising him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  he 
strangely  represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny,  A  sen- 
tence of  easy  and  honorable  banishment  was  pronounced, 
which  enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay ; 
whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  the 
number  of  his  companions.  But  the  authority  of  the  saints, 
who  have  preached  and  practised  the  maxims  of  patssive.loyalty, 
appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  $nd 
pressing  dacger  of  the  church*  He  boldly  refuaed  to  obey ; 
and  hia^  refusal  was  supported  by  the  muUiimous  cOnaent  of  hia 
faithful  people.'*  They  guarded  by  turns  the  person  of  their 
archbishop ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace 
were  strongly  secured;  and  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
formed  the  blockade,  were  nnwiiling  to  risk  the  attack,  of  that 
impregnable  fortress.    The  numerous   poor,  who  had  been 

.  **  Sopomen  alone  ^1.  tIL  c  13)  tbrowa  this  Iujxubous  Duct  into  a  dark 
and  pei^exed  narrative. 

*'  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecdesia,  mori  parata  cum  episoopo  suo 
....  Nos,  adhuc  frigidi,  excitabamur  tamen  civitate  attonita  atqvjtt 
Mubatl     Augustij  \  Confession.  L  ix.  c.  '7 
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relieved  by  tbe  liberalitj  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  oecft- 
MOB  of  signali2dDg  tbeir  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and  as  tbe  patience 
of  ibe  multitude  mi^bt  bare  been  exbamsted  by  tbe  lenfftb  and 
imiformily  of  nocturnal  vigils,  be  prudently  tntroduced  mto  tbe 
chmrcb  of  Milan  the  useral  institution  of  a  loud  and  regular 
psalmody.  While  he  maintained  tbis'arduooft  contest,  be  was 
instructed,  'by  a  dream,  to  open  tbe  earth  in  a  place  where  tbe 
remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius,*'  bad  been 
deposited  above  three  hundred  years.  Immediately  under  the 
pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,** 
with  the  beads  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  blood.  Tbe  holy  relics  were  presented,  in  solemn 
pomp,  to  tbe  veneration  of  the  people;  and  every  circumstance 
of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  adniirably  adapted  to  promote 
the  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  tbeir 
blood,  tbeir  garments,  were  supposed  to  contain  a  healing 
power ;  and  the  prsetematural  influence  was  communicated  to 
tbe  most  dstant  objects,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  original 
virtue.  The  extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind  man,**  and  the  re- 
luctant confession^  of  several  daemoniacs,  appeared  to  justify 
tbe  faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose ;  and  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  bis  secretary  !Pau- 
linns,  and  by  bis  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin,  who,  at 
that  time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  Tbe  reason 
of  tbe  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  increduliiy  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the  theatrical  tepre- 
sentations  which  were  exhibited  by  tbe  contrivance,  aud  at  tbe 


"  l^emont)  lidm.  Eodes.  torn,  il  p.  '78;  498.  Many  ehnrcbes  in 
Italy,  Qnot,  ^  were  dedicated  io  tbeeo  unknown  martyrs,  of  wbom 
Si  Genraiae  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  bia  compamon. 

*'  Inyeiiimus  mirffi  magnitadinis  yiros  duos,  ut  prisca  SBtas  ferebat, 
torn,  ii  Epist  zxii.  p.  875.  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunately, 
or  skUfulJy,  suited  to  the  popular  pnjadice  of  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  human  stature,  whim  nas  preyailed  in  every  age  since  the  time 
of  Homer. 

GrandiaqQe  eflbsais  mirabitnr  mm  sepnlctirifl. 

*'  Ambroe.  torn.  ii.  EpIst  xoL  p.  8*75.  Auguatio.  Coafes.  1.  iz.  c.  7, 
de  Oivitat  Dei,  1.  zzil  fs.  8.  Pauhn.  in  YiU  St  Ambroa..  c.  14,  in  Ap- 
pend. Senedict.  p.  4  Tbe  blind  man's  name  -vas  Seyerna  |  {he  touched 
the  holy  ganneni>  recoyered  his  sigbti  and  deyoted  the  rest  of  hia  life 
(st  least  twenty-five  yean)  to  ibH,  seryioe  ci  the  church.  I  should 
Noommend  this  nurade  to  our  diyinea,  if  it  did  not  proye  the  wocahip 
of  r«lic8,  as  well  aa  the  Nicene  creed. 
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eipensc,  of  the  archbishop/*  Their  effect,  however,  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  was  rapid  and  irresistible ;  and  the  feeble 
sovereign  of  Italy  fouud  himself  unable  to  contend  with  the 
favorite  of  Heaven.  The  powers  likewise  of  the  earth  inter* 
posed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose :  the  disinterested  advice  of 
Theodosius  was  the  genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship ;  and 
the  mask  of  religious,  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and  amMtaous 
designs  of  the  tyrant  of  GauU^ 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and  proa- 
pcrity,  coi^d  he  havia  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of 
three  ample  countries,  which  now  constitute  the  three  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe.  But  the  aspiring 
usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love 
of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as  the  instru- 
ments, only  of  his  friture  greatness,  and  his  success  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  wealth  which  ho 
extorted'*  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable 
army  of  Barbarians,  collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the 
object  of  his  hopes  and  preparations :  and  he  Secretly  medi- 
tated the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  government  was 
abhorred  and  despised  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  But  as  Maxi- 
mus wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  he  received,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria, 
the  ambassador  of  Yalentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  for  the  service  of  a  Pan- 
nonian  war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the 
snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  professions  of  friendship ; "  but 
the  Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  Kberal 
fevor  of  the  court  of  Treves;  and  the  council  of  Milan  obsti- 
nately rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind  confidence, 
which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.  The  march 
of  the  auxiliaries  was  guided  by  the  ambassador ;  and  they 

**  Paulia  in  I^t  St  Ambrosia  5,  m  Append.  Benedict  p.  6. 

*^  Tillemont  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  z.  -p.  190,  'ISO.  He  partially  allows 
die  mediation  of  Theodosius,  and  capriciously  i^eiects  that  of  Hazimus, 
though  it  is  attested  by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret. 

**  llie  modest  censure  of  Sulmcius  (Dialog,  iii  16)infliet8  a  mudi 
deeper  wound  than  the  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus,  (xil  25,  26.) 

*■  Esto  tutior  adVersiis  hominom,  pacis  involucre  tegentem,  was  tivi 
IHm  olution  of  Ambrose  (torn,  il  p.  801)  after  his  return  from  his  see* 
md  embassy. 
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were  admitted,  iiithoat  distrust,  into  the  fortresoes  of  the  Alps. 
Bat  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent  footsteps, 
in  the  rear ;  and,  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligence 
of  his  motions,  the  gleam  of  armor,  and  the  dust  excited  by 
the  troops  of  cavalry,  first  announced  the  hostile  approach  of  a 
stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity,  Justina  and 
her  son  might  accuse  their  own  imprudence,  and  the  perfidious 
arts  of  Maximus ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  resolu- 
tion, to  stand  against  the  Gnuls  and  Germans,  either  in  the 
field,  or  within  the  walk  of  a  large  and  disaffected  city. 
Fliffht  was  their  only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only  refuge ;  and 
as  Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother 
of  Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  finom  the  hands  of  the 
same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in  triumph;  and  if 
the  wise  archbishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal  connec- 
tion with  the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
success  of  his  arms,  by  inculcating,  from  tiie  pulpit,  the  duty 
of  resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resistance.  The  unfortu- 
nate Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety ;  but  she  distrusted  the 
strength  of  tlie  fortifications :  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege ; 
and  she  reserved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius,  whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the /West  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to  transport 
the  Imperial  family ;  they  embarked  with  precipitation  in  ono 
of  the  obscure  harbors  of  Yenetia,  or  Istria ;  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas ;  turned  the  extreme 
promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  after  a  long,  but  successful 
navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessalonica.  All 
the  subjects  of  Vdentinian  deserted  the  cause  of  a  prince,  who, 
by  his  abdication,  had  absolved  them  from  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  if  the  little  city  of  ^mona,  on  the  verge  of  Italy, 
had  not  presumed  to  stop  the  career  of  his  inglorious  victory, 
Maximus  would  have  obtidned,  without  a  struggle,  the  sole  pos« 
session  of  the  Western  empire.    • 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  to  take  the  palace  of 
(^nstantinople,  Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix 
their  residence  at  Thessalcnica ;  but  these  reasons  did  not 
proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference,  as  he  speedily  made 
a  visit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  part  of  his 
court  and  senate.    After  the  first  tender  expressions  of  friend- 

*  Baronins  (i^.D.  887,  Na  68)  applies  to  this  season  of  puUif  did* 
Iren  some  of  the  penitential  sermons  of  the  archbishopi 
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ship  and  sympathy,  the  pious  emperor  of  ,ihe  East  gently 
admonished  Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  sometimes 
punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next^  and  that  the 
public  profession  of  the  Kicene  faith  would  be  the  most  effica% 
cious  step  to  promote  the  restoration  of  her  soo^  by  the  sati»« 
&ction  which  it  must  occasion  both  on  earth  and  in  heayeii. 
The  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was'referred,  by 
Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  eoimdl ;  and  the  arga- 
Dients  which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice, had  acquired,  since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  oonsiderablo 
degree  of  additional  weight  The  persecution  of  the  Impe^ 
rial  fiunily,  to  which  Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebted 
for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by  recent  and  repeated 
injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could  restrain  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Maximus;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  Messings  of 
peace,  would  expose  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had  passed  the  Dan- 
ube, h^  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  and  subjects, 
but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet  untamed :  and.  the  operar 
tions  of  a  war,  which  would  exercise  their  v^or,  and  dimmish 
their  numbers,  mi^ht  tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an 
intolerable  oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  spedous  and 
solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  minority  of  the 
council,  Theodosius  still  hesitate4l  wheUier  he  should  draw 
the  sword  in  a  contest  which  could  bo  longer  admit  any  terms 
of  reconciliation;  and  his  magnanimous  dharacter  was  not 
disgraced  by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety 
of  his  infent  sons,  and  the  welfere  of  his  exhausted  people. 
In  this  moment  of  anxious  doubt,  while  tJie  i^te  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  tlie  charms 
of  the  princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
her  brother  Yalentinian.^*  The  heart  <i  Theodosius  was  sofi- 
ened  by  the  tears  of  beauty ;  his  afifections  were  insensibly 
engaged  by  the  graces  of  youth  and  imioceno^:  the  art  of 
Justina  managed  and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion ;  and 
tiie  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials  wiis  the  assurance  and 

^*  The  flight  of  Yalentioiaii,  and  the  love  of  Theodo«ius  fpc  his  sis- 
ter, are  related  by  Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  263,  264)  Tfllemont  produces 
some  weak  and  ambiguous  eyidence  to  abtcdate  the  second  mairiage 
of  TlieodoBius,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  ixn.  y.  p  ^40,)  and  oonseqaenUy 
to  refiite  ees  contes  do  Zosime,  qui  seroient  imp  contraares  a  la  fuM 
de  Th^odoee. 
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tagini  of  the  eivil  war.  Hie  unfeeling  eriticB,  who  coiiflMei 
erery  amorous  vedmesB  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memofy 
iii  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  are  inolined,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  dispute  ihe  sinpicions  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosi- 
mus.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess^  that  I  am 
willing  to  find,  or  eten  to  Mek,  in  the  revolutions  of  Hie  world, 
some  traces  (k  the  nnld  and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic 
life;  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquer- 
ors, I  can  distinguish,  with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentile 
hero,  who  may  l^  supposed  to  receive  his  armor  from  the 
hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the  Persian  king  was  secured 
by  the  fiuth  of  treaties ;  the  martial  Barbarians  were  per^ 
suaded  to  foHow  the  standard,  or  to  respect  the  firontiers,  of 
an  active  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theo- 
dosius,  firom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  resounded  with 
the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  skilful 
disposition  of  the  fbrces  of  the  East  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers,  and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus.  He  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Arbc^astes,  would  direct  their  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Datoube,  and  boldly  penetrate  through 
the  Rhsetian  provinces  into  the  centre  of  Gaul.  A  powernil 
fieet  was  equipped  in  the  harbors  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with 
an  apparent  design,  that,  as  soon  as  the  passage  had  been 
opened  by  a  navad  victory,  Valentinian  and  hiis  mother  should 
land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy 
the  majestic  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  mean  while, 
Theodosius  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disci- 
plined army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy  riyal,  who,  after  the 
siege  of  JSJnona,*  had  fixed  his  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sisda,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  fortified  by  the  broad  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  reterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  re^"stanoe, 
and  successive  resources,  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might 
prepare  themselves  for  the  labors  of  three  bloody  campaigns. 
But- the  ieontest  with  his  successor,  who,  like  him,  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  West,  was  easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two 
months,'*  and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
superior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  might  prevail  ovei 

*  See  Qadibbofs  OhroDologjof  the  Laws,  QocL  Theodok'  tOKkS 
p.cii& 

*  iEmonah,  Laybacb.    Sisda  Scbzelc^li. 
B* 
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the  faeble  Maz.nius,  *  who,  in  this  imporfiiiiit  erfsid,  diowM 
himself  destitute  of  military  skill,  or  pel!80iial  ooumge ;  but 
the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the.  advantage 
which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  cavahy.  The 
Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after'  their  example,  the  Goths  thenv 
selves,  were  formed  into  squadrons  of  archers ;  who  fotight 
on  horseback,  and  confoiiUMied  the  steady  valor  of  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  by  the  rs^id  motions  of  a  Tartar  war.  After 
the  &t]gue  of  a  long  marph,  in  the  heat  of  summery  they 
spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the  waters  of  the  Sa\fe, 
swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,,  and  instantly 
charged  and  routed  the  troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground 
on  the  opposite  side.  Mai^llinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  ad- 
vanced to  support  them  with  the  select  cohorts,  which  were 
considered  as  the  hope  and  strength  of  the  army.  The  action, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  nighty  was 
renewed  in  the  morning ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  sur- 
viving reninant  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximifi  threw  down 
their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without  suspending 
his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal  acchimations  <^  the  dtizens  of 
^mona,  Theodosius  pressed  forwards  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the  deaUi  or  captivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  him  with 
the  diligence. of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
he  descended  with  such  incrediUe  speed  into  the  plain  pf 
Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day;  and  Maximus,  who  found  himself  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.  But 
the  gates  could  not  long  re»st  the  eflfort  of  a  victorious  enemy; 
and  the  despmr,  the  disaffection,  the  indifference  of  the  soldiers 
and  people,  hastened .  the  downfall  of  tiie  wretched  Maximus. 
He  was  dragged  from  his  tbrpne,  rudely  stripped  of  the 
Imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the  purple 
slippeiB ;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp  and 
presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Aquileia.  The  behavior  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to 
insult,  ai^d  he  showed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive,  the 
tyrant  of  the  West,  who  had  never  been  his  peraonal  enemy, 
and  was  now  become  the  otject  of  his  contempt.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  to  which 
we  are  exposed;  and  itie  spectacle  of  a  proud  competitor, 
sow  prostrate  at^  his  feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing  veiy 
serious  and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  \ictoiioia 
emperor.    But  the  feeble  emotion   of  involuntary  pity  was 
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diecked  bj  bis  regard  for  miblic  jostaoe,  and  the  memory  of 
dfatiaa;  and  he  abasdoned  the  victim  to  the  pious  seal  of 
the  sddievBy  who  drew  him  out  of  the  Imp^al  presenoe,  and 
instaatlj  aepKrated  his  head  from  his  body.  The  inteUigenee 
of  his  defeat  and  death  was  received  with  sincere  or  weU- 
disBemUad  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand, 
of  the  bold  Art)0ga8teB ;  and  idl  the  niititary  plans  oi  Theo* 
doBins  vwe  suoeitsfoily  executed.  When  he  had  thus  ter- 
minated the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty  and  bloodshed  than 
he  might  natundly  e:q»ect,  he  employed  the  winter  months  of 
his  lesideiiee^at  Miiaa,  to  restore  ^e  state  of  the  afflicted 
nrovinoea;  and  early  in  the  spring  he  made,  after  the  example 
of  Constantine  and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
andeoit  oiqpital  of  the  Roman  empim." 

The  orator,  who  may  be  nlent  without  danger,  may  praise 
without  difficulty,  and  withotj^  reluctance;^*  and  posterity 
will  coiifesa,  that  the  character  of  Theodosius^*  '^^^  furnish 
the  subject  <^  a  sincere  and  ample  panegyric  '&Q  wisdom 
of  his  lawa,  and  the  svooess  of  his  arms,  rendered  his  admin* 
istration  re^etable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of 
his  enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  domestic* 
life,  which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate;  he  enjoyed, 
without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  passions  was  never  diverted 
irom  tiieir  lawful  objects.    The  proud  titles  of  Imperial  great- 

"  Beside  the  fainto  which  may  be  gathered  from  chronieles  and 
ffflrie«i«Btifial  hiatory,  Zaaimos^  (I  iv.  p.  259 — ^267,)  Oroaius,  (L  vil  c. 
35»)  and  Pocatus,  (m  PaDeg^r.  Yet  xii.  80—47,)  supply  Hie  loose  and 
scanty  materials  of.  this  ciyil  war.  Ambrose  (torn.  li.  Epi^t.  zL  p. 
952,  958)  darkly  allades  to  the  well-known  events  of  a  magazine  sur- 
prised, an  action  at  Petovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval,  victory,  <ftc. 
Antooius  (p  S6ft,  edit  Toll.)  applaudg  the  pecnliar  merit  and  good 
fortone  of  Aqnileia. 

^B  Quam  promptam  laiidare  principem,  tarn  tatum  siluisse  de  prin- 
dpe,  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Yet  xii  2.)  Latinns  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a 
native  of  Q^nl,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  888.)  He 
was  afbenrards  proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  his  friend  Ausonius  praises 
hhn  as  a  poet  seeond  ooJy  to  YirgiL  See  TUlamonty  Hist  des  Em- 
per^nrs,  torn.  v.  p.  803. 

»•  See  the  fair  portrait  )i  Theodosius,  by  the  younger  Victor;  the 
stroke  are  distinct,  and  &^  colors  are  mixed,  liie  praise  of  Paeatua 
k  too  vague ;  and  OlaudiMn  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  fiitirar 
diofe  the  son. 
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neu  were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  feUibfid  hudband, 
an  indulgent  fisiUier ;  his  uncle  was  raised,  by.  hlaaffecdoBai^ 
esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second  parent:  Theodosiiis  em* 
braced,  as  his  own,  the  children  of  his  brother  and  sister; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most 
distant  and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  £Sb 
familiar  iriends  were  judiciously  selected  from  mmmg.  tinoee 
persons,  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  prirate  l^e,  had 
appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask;  the  consciousness 
of  personal  and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the 
accidental  distinction  of  the  purple ;  and  he  proved  by  his 
conduct,  that  he  bad  forgotten  all  the  injuriea,  while  he  most 
gratefully  remembered  all  the  favors  and  services,  which  he 
had  received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Eoman 
empire.  The  serious  or  lively  tone  of  his  Converaatiom  was 
adapted  to  the  age^  the  rank,  or  the  character  of  his  subjects, 
whom  he  admitted  into  his  society;  and  the  afiSibiiity  <3i 
his  manners  di^phiyed  the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius 
respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good  and  virtuous:  every  art, 
every  talent,  of  a  useful,  or  even  of  aa  innoceni  nature,:  was 
rewarded  by  his  judicious  lib«»lity ;  and,  except  the  heretics, 
whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  difiusive 
circle  of  his  b^evolence  was  circumscribed  only  hy  the 
limite  of  the  human  race.  The  government  of  a  mighty 
empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to  occupy  the  time,  and  the 
abiUties,  c^  a  mortal :  yet  the  diligent  prince^  without  aspiring 
to  the  unsuitable  reputation;  <^  profound  learning,  always 
reserved  some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive 
amusement  of  reading.  History,  which-  enlarged  his  es^peri- 
ence,  was  his  favorite  study.  The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the 
long  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with  a 
various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life :  and  it  has  been 
particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he  perused  the  cruel 
acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed 
his  generous  detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  use- 
fully applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions ;  and  Theodosius 
has  deserved  the  singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues 
always  seemed  to  e2^)and  with  his  fortune :  the  season  of  lus 
prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation;  and  his  clemency 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success 
of  a  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been 
msseacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory,  and  a  snaall  numbei 
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of  ih%  moBi  obnozbuB  crioiinah  Buffisred  tbe  puttishineni  of 
the  law.  Bat  the  emperor  ahoired  himself  much  moie  attea- 
tnre  to  xelieve  the  innooait  than  to  duiatiae  the  guQty.  The 
oppieoaod  sabjectB  of  the  Wett,  who  would  have  deemed 
theraselveB  happy  in  the  lesioratioii  of  their  landB,  were 
asteiushod  to  leeeive  a  sum  of  money  equiTaleat  to  their 
losaeB ;  and  the  libeialify  of  the  eouqueror  supported  the 
^ged  mother,  and  edoeatod  the  orphau  danghta%  of  Maxi- 
muB.*'  A  duNTBOteB  thus  aooomplished  might  ahnoat  exeoBO 
ihe  extravagant  snppofiition  of  the  orator  Pacatus ;  that,  if  the 
elder  BnituB  Codd  be  perautted  to  reyiflil  the  earth,  the  stem 
repubtiean  would  alj^ura^  at  tbe  feet  of  TheodoeiuB,  his  hatred 
of  kis^ ;  and  ingenuouBly  oonCaBB,  that  suoh  a  monardi  waa 
the  moat  fiuthful  guardia&  of  tbe  happiBcas  and  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people.*^ 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  foiunder  of  the  republic  must 
have  diBeerned  two  OMentaal  imperfactionB,  whioh  might, 
pcarhi^  have  abated  his  recent  love  of  dcBpotism.  The  vir- 
taons  mind  of  TheodoBiuB  was  often  relw^  hy  indolence,** 
and  it  w4b  aometimes.  inflamed  by  passion.**  la  the  pmeuit 
of  an  Impartaht  object^  his  active  courage  was  capable  of  the 
most  vigorous  exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was 
aecomplttbed,  or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk 
into  inglodous  repoae ;  and,  foigetfiil  that  the  time  of  a  pidnce 
is  the  property  of  his  piaople,  resigned  himself  to  the  en^y^ 
m^t  of  the  idnoc^t,  bat  trifling;-  pleasures  of  a  luxunous 
court.  The  natural  disposition,  of  Theodosins  was.hast7  and 
choleric;  and,  in-  a  station  where  ndne.oould  resbt,  and  few 
would  dissuade,  the  fiital  consequtoce  of  hia  resentment,  the 
humane  m<»arch  was  justly  alarmed  by  ibe  consdonsness  of 
his  infirmity  and  of  his  power.   It  was  the  constant  study  of  his 

■■        .        ■  ■  -^       m        ..I  I 

"  Ambros.  torn.  n.  Bpist  zL  pi  65.  Faeatns,  from  the  want  of  skili 
or  of  eenmgie,  omitB  ^hia  donoua  dvomastance*    . . 

•*  Pacat  in  Panegyr.  Vet  xiL  20. 

*'  Zosimiis,  L  ly.  p.  27 1»  272.  His  partial  evideoce  ia  marked  by  aii 
air  of  candor  and  truth. .  He  obBerreg  these  vicissitudes  of  sloth,  anil 
aeiiTity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  singolarity  m  the  character  of  The- 
odofdua. 

•*  Thk  choleric  temper  is  acknowlecked  and  ezcosed'by  Victor 
Bed  babes  (says  Ambrose,  in  decent  andmanY  hmgoage,  to  his  Bor« 
ereign)  naturm  impetum,  quern  si  quis  lenire  'velit^  cito  yertes  ad  mis- 
enoordiam :  si  quia  stimuli  in  magis  exsHscitas^  ut  eum  reyocare  via 
Mssia,  (torn,  it  Episi  li.  p.  998.)  Tbeodoshis  (Glandi  in  iy.  Cone 
Hen.  26Gy  M)  exhwts  his  son  to  moderate  hia  ai^. 
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life  to  suppress,  at  regnktey  the  intemperate  sallies  of  passtoa; 
wd  the  success  of  his  efforts  enhanced  the  noerit  of  his  dent- 
encj.  •  But  the  painful  virtue  which  daims  the  merit  oi 
^lictoiy,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat^  and  the  reign  of 
a  wiae  and  merciftd  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty 
which  would  stain  the  annak  of  'Nero  or  Domitian.  Wiihui 
the  space  of  three  years,  the  iDconsisteht  historian  of  Hieo- 
dosins  must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  cittsens  of 
ibitioch,  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thee- 
talonica. 

The  lively  impatienee  of  the  inhabitants  of.AnUodi  was 
never  satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  their  suocessiTe  soTereigns.  Hie  Arian  sub- 
jects of  Theodosins  deplored  the  loss  of  thm  churches ;  and, 
as  three  rival  bishops  disputed  the  throne  of  Antioch,  the 
sentence  which  decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  miirmurs 
of  the  two  unsuccessful  oobgregations.  The  eidgencies  of 
the  Golihiowar,  and  Hie  inevitable  expense  that  acoompanied 
the  conclusion  oi  the  peace,  had  constrained  the  emperor  tc 
aggravate  the  weight  of  the  public  impositions ;  and  (die  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  inv4)lved  in  the  distress, 
were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe 
The  auspicious  period  now  approached  of  the  tenth  yeai 
of  his  reign;  a  festival  more  gralefiil  to  the  soldiers,  whc 
received  a  liberal  dobaitive,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  vokin* 
tary.  offerings  had  been  long  sinee  converted  into  an  extraor» 
dinary  and  oppressive  burden.  The  edicts  of  taxation  inter- 
Tujpted  the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of  Antioch  ;•  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  magistrate  was  besi^red  by  a  supf^nt  crowd;  who, 
in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respeetfol  language,  solidted  the 
redress  of  &w  grievances.  They  were  graidually  incensed 
by  the  pride  of  th»r  haughty  rulers,  who  treated  their  com- 
plaints as  a  criminal  resistance ;  their  satirical  wit  degenerated 
into  sharp  and  angry  invectives ;  and,  from  the  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  people  insensibly 
rose^  to  attack  the  sacred  charactef  of  the  emperor  himselt 
rheir  ftiry,  provoked  by  a  feeble  oppositaon,  discharged  itself 
on  the  images  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  were  erected,  as 
objects  of  public  veneration,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places 
of  the  city.  The  statues  of  Theodosins,  of  his  father,  of  Ms 
wife  Flaccillai  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadiuj  and  Honorius,  were 
Insolently  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces, 
or  dragged  with,  contempt  through  the  streets ;  and  the  indigo 
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iiiCMB  which  were  ofierad  to  th*  representiftioiis  of  imperial 
majesty,  rndSa/eoHr  dedaied  the  impknn  and  traaaonable 
wiriiea  cf  the  pq>iikioe.  The  tumult  was  afanoat  hnmediateW 
snppteBBed  by  the  arriTal  of  a  body  of  arohen:  and  AntHm  * 
had  koBwe^to  lefleot  on  the  natwe  and  oonaequencM  of  her 
crime.**  jAecording  to  the  du^  «f  hk  ofilee,  the  governor 
of  the  proTinoe  despatohed  a  fritybl  narratife  of  tM  whole 
tiansaotion;  while  the  trembliag  eitizei»  intnuted  the  con- 
fenion  of  their  crime,  and  the  aaraianceB  of  their  repestaace, 
to  the  seal  of  Ftavian,  their  bishop,  and  to  the  eloquenoe  <^ 
the  senator  Hilarin,  the  friend,  and  most  probably  the  disci- 
ple, of  Libanias;  whose  genins,  on  this  melaachol^  occasioo, 
was  not  useless  to  has  eouhtry.**  But  the  two  capitals,  Anti^ 
oeh  and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by  the  distance  of 
ei^lit  hundred  miks;  and,  notwioistanding  the  diliflenoe  of 
the  Imperial  pests,  the  guilty  dtj  was  sef«rely  pwrished  by  a 
long  and  dreadftil  intmal  of  su^iense.  Every  rumor  agi^ 
ti^  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochians,  and  they  heiud 
with  terror,  that  their  soverrign,  exasperated  by  the  insult 
which  had  been  offved  to-  hu  own  statues,  and  more  espe- 
cially, to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  ofifending  city ;  imd  to  massacre,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants ;  **  many  of 
whom  were  actually  driven,  by  ^cdr  apprehensionB,  to  seek  a 
refoge  in  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert  At 
len^h,  twenty-four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  general  Helleb- 
ieus  and  OseBarius,' master  of  the  offices,  declared  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud 
capital  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city;  and  the 
metropolis  of  tiie  East,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges, 
and  its  revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  de* 


••  Hie  Christians  and  Pagsns  agreed  in  bclieTiiig  that  the  seditiwi 
of  Antiodi  was  excited  by  the  dsBmooa.  A  gigantic  woman  (saya 
Soramen,  L  riL  c»  28)  paraded  the  atreetB  with  a  acotrrge  in  her  hand 
An  old  man«  says  Lipamus,  (Orat  zil  p.  896,)  transformed  himself 
mto ayouth,  then  a  boy,  Ac. 

**  ^osimus,  in  his  short  and  dfeingenuons  aoconnt,  (L  rr.  p.  258, 
259,)  is  certainly  mistidEen  in  sending  Libanfus  himself  to  Gnutanti- 
Boplei    His  ovm  orations  fix  him  at  ibitibch. 

**  libanius  (Oral  L  p.  6,  edit  Venet)  declares,  that  under  such  a 
frign  the  fear  of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in 
ths  emperor's  absence,  for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eloqnest 
ikye,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  most  bloody  acts. 
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Bomioation  of  a  Ti&ige,.  to  the  jurisdictioii  of  Laodicea.* 
The  baths,  the  Ouseaa,  and  the  theatres  w«r«  shnt^  and,  that 
every  sonroie  of  plenty  and  pteasave  ni%ht  at  the  same  iktm 
be  inlereepted,  the  distribution  of  com  was  abolished,  by  tbfy 
seveie  instnictaons  of  Theodosiiis.  His  ecrainiifisioiiera  then 
proceeded  to  inqnire  intd  the  gil^  of  individoiys;  df  thoiM 
who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented, 
the  destruction  of  the  saer^d  statnes.  The  tiibimal.  of  fiel- 
febiens  and  Oiesarius,  enoMBEipassed  wkh  armed  aoldiefs,  wafe 
ereoted  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The  noblest,  and  most 
wealthy,  of  the  eitiaens  of  Antioch  appeaiei  beibre  them  in 
drains;  Hue  exaosination  was  aeaisted  by  the  nse  of  torture, 
and  their  sentence  was  pronounoed  ot  auspended,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  these  extraordinary  magistrates.  The 
houses  of  tibo  criminab  were  espo^  to  sale,  their  wives  and 
children  were  auddeidy  reduced,  from  affluence  and  lukury, 
to  the  most  abject  distress ;  and  a  bloody  execution  was  ex- 
pected to  conclude  the  honors  of  the  day,*'  whidi  the  preacher 
of  Antioch,  th^  eloquent  Chrysostom,  has  represented  as  a 
lively  inuige  of  the  last  and  universal  judgment  of  the  world. 
But  the  ministeis  of  nieodosiuis  performed,  with  reluctance 
the  cruel  task  which  had  been  anigned  ihem ;  they  dropped 
a  gentle  tear  over  the  calJEunities  of  the  people;  and  they 
listened  with  reverence  to  liie  pressing^  solteitationa  of  tl^ 
monks  and  hermits,  who  deisKsended  in  swacms  from  the 
mountains.*'  Qellel^cus  and  Osesarius  were  pemuaded  to 
suspend  tiie  Execution  of  their  seniwce;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  formed  should  renuiin  at  Antiboh,  while  the  Iktter 
retomed,  with.aU  pos^Ue  sp^bd,'to  Ootfitantin<^le ;  and  jae* 
sumed  once  more  to  oodsull  the  irill  of  his  sorere^.  Th* 
resentment  of  Theodosids  had  already  subsided ;  ih»  d^uftiet 
of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a 

*^  Laodioea,  on  the  searcoaat^  eizty-five  miles  from  Ajsiiod^  (eee 
Noris  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  Biaaert  lii  p  230*)  The  Antiocbians  wer^ 
offended,  that  the  dependent  dty  of  Seleucia  should  presume  to  inter 
cede  for  them. 

*'  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  movable  festival  of 
Easier,  theycaa  only  be  determined  oy  the  previous  determination  of 
the  year.  The  year  SS*?  has  been  preferred,  after  a- laborious  inquiry^ 
by  Tillemont  (Hisi  des.  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  '741-r-'744)  and  Montf»ifoi^ 
(C^ysoatom,  torn,  xui  p.  105—110.)  , 

"  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attecded  witli 
h  risk,  to  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 
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IkroraUe  audience;  and  the  tepiOMikeB  of  the  emperor  wen 
the  complaiuto  of  injured  fiaendBhip^  mtkur  than  the  eten 
jnenacea  of  pride  and  power*  A  .free  and  general  pardon 
was  granted  tp  the  dtj  and  citiame  of  Antioch;  the  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open ;  the  senalerB,  who  dei^Mdred  of  their 
lives,  recovered  the  posMeiDn  of  their  houses  tad  estates; 
and  the  capital  of  the  East  was  reetoied  to  the  eajoyment  of 
her  ancient  dignity  and  splendor.  Theodosius  condBSoended 
to  praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who  had  geneioosly 
interceded  for  their,  distreseed  brethren;  he  rewarded  the 
eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  governments^  Paleithie;  and 
dismissed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  wannest  enpiessionB 
of  his  respect  and  gratitude,  A  thousuQd  new  statues  arose 
to  the  clemency  of  Ijbeodosius;  the  applause  (^  his  subjects  was 
ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  empeior 
confessed,  that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important 
duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure, 
c^  a  sovereign.**  , 

The  sedition  of  Thessaloniea  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shame- 
fill  cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  conse- 
qneneea.  That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  had  been  protected  from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothio 
war  by  Bttoag  fortifications  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Bothe- 
ric,  the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  i£ould  seem  from 
bis  Dame,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his  alaves  a  beautiful  boy, 
who  excited  the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers  of 
the  Circus.  The  insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the.  order  of  Botheric;  and  he  sternly  rejected  thi« 
unportnnate  clamors  of  the  multitude,  who,  on  Ihe  day  of  thp 
public  games,  lamented  the  absence  of  their  favorite;  and 
considered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer  as  an  object  of  mor^ 
importance  than  his  virtue.  The  resentment  oi  the  people 
was  imbittered  by  some  previous  disputes;  and,  as  the 
strength  of  the  garrison,  bad  been  drawn  away  for  the  service 

^  The  Bedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almosi 
dramatic,  manner  by  two  oratora,  "^o  had  fhdr  respecftive  shares  of 
intcB«8t  and  merit  SeelibamtiB  (Orat  x!v.  xr.  p.  88i»^— 420,  edit 
Morel  Orat  L  p  1— 14,  Yenet  llH)  and  Xhe  tweky  ovaiiow  of  St 
John  Ohrysostom.  de  Statuit,  (torn.  ij.  p.  1 — 225,  edit  aiontbufon.) 
I  do  not  pretend  to  much  personal  acquftintance  with  Chrysostom' 
but  Xniemottt  (Hist  dea.  Emperenrs,  torn,  v.  p.  268—288)  and  Her- 
Bumt  (Vie  de  St  Ohrvsoetome,  torn.  L  p.  187—224)  had  read  him  wiA 
piOfii  eurioaity  and  ^gence. 
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of  tiie  Italian  war,  the  feeble  remimnt,  whoe^  numbers  were 
reduced  by  desertion,  eould  not  save  the  unhappy  general 
from  their  licentious  fiiiy.  Botherio,  and  several  of  his  prin- 
dpal  officers,  were  inhumanly  murdered;  their  mangled 
bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
then  resided  at  Afilan,  was  surprised  by  the  intel%enoe  of  the 
audadous  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 
The  sttitenoe  of  a  dispassionate  judge  would  have  inflicted  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  and  the  merit 
of  Botherio  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  his  master.  The  fiery  and  ch(^eric  temper  of  The- 
odosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  fenns  of  a  judidal 
inquiry;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  ms  lieu- 
tenant should  be  expiated  l^  the  blood  of  the  guilty  people. 
Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of  clemency 
and  of  revenge;  the  seal  of  the  bishops  had  almost  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general  pardon ; 
his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  suggestions  of 
his  minister  Ruflnus;  and,  after  Theodesius  had  despatched 
the  messengers  of  death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a 
&oman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undistinguishing 
sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  the  hostile  preparations  were 
concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal 
conspiracy.  The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously 
invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the 
Circus ;  and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amuse- 
ments, that  every  consideration  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  waft  dis- 
regarded by  the  numerous  spectators.  As  soon  as  the  assem- 
bly was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted 
round  the  Circus,  received  the  ^gnal^  not  of  the  races,  but  of  a 
general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carns^e  continued  three 
hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or 
sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state 
the  number  of  the  sl^n  at  sev^i  thousand ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
by  some  writers  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  the  inanes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  mer* 
chant,  who  had  probaWy  no  concern  in  his  murder,  oflfered 
his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  Hie  place  of  one  of 
his  two  sons ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  ten* 
derness,  while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to 
condemn,  the  3ol(£ers  determined  his  suspense,  by  pinning 
their  daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the  breasts  of  tlM 
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defenoeless  jouihs.  The  apology  of  the  awMBstns,  that  tlw]r 
wero  obliged  to  produce  the  preMsribed  number  of  headB^ 
serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design, 
the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the  oon^ 
mands  of  Theodosias.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggra- 
vated by  his  long  and  frequent  resideiue  at  Tbessnloniea. 
The  situation  of  t£e  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
and  buildings,  the  dress  and  £ioes  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
fiuhiliar,  and  even  present,  to  his  imagmatioii ;  and  Theodosius 
possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  peo> 
pie  whom  he  destroyed.** 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox 
clergy,  had  disposed  lum  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of 
Ambroae ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in  the  most  emi- 
nent degree.  Tlie  friends  and  ministers  of  Theodosius  imitated 
the  example  of  their  sovere^ ;  and  he  observed,  with  more 
surprise  than  displeasure,  uiat  all  his  secret  counsels  were 
immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop ;  who  acted  from 
the  laudable  persuasion,  that  every  measure  of  dvil  govern- 
ment may  have  some  connection  with  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  .interest  of  the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  populace  of 
Callinicnm,*  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited 
by  their  own  fimatkism,  and  by  that  of  their  bishop,  had 
tumultuously  burnt  a  oonrenticle  of  the  Talentinians,  and  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  con- 
demned by  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild 
the  synagogue,  or  to  repay  the  damage ;  and  this  moderate 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  But  it  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.*'  He  dictated  an  epistle 
of   censure   and   reproach,  more    suitable,   perhaps,    if   the 

*^  The  origioul  evidence  of  Ambroee,  (torn.  u.  Epist  IL  p.  898.) 
Aqg^iutio,  (de  Civitat  Dei,  y.  26,)  and  Paulinus,  (in  Vit  Ambros.  c 
24,)  18  ddivered  in  vague  expressions  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  illus* 
tnOed  hv  the  sobsequent  and  uneq^  testimonies  of  Sozomen,  (L  vii 
6  26,)  Theodoret»  (L  v.  c  17,)  Theophanos,  (Chronograph,  p.  62,) 
Cedrenos,  (p.  817,)  and  Zonaras,  (torn,  il  L  ziiL  p.  S4.)  Zosimus  aione, 
the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosias^  most  unaocoontably  passes  over  ia 
silence  th^  worst  of  his  actions. 

**  S  ^  tho  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist  xl  xli. 
a  ^.a6-*'066,)  and  his  biographer  Paolinus,  (c.  28.)  Bayle  and  Bar- 
M/rae  (Morales  dea  Pdres,  o.  xvil  p.  826,  Ac)  hffVf  jnstiy  oarrfcmaed 

*  Eacca*  on  the  Eapbrates   -M. 
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emperor  had  reoeiyed  the  mark  of  circnnieision,  kad.  r^ 
Boaneed  the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose  considers  the 
toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  persecutioD  of  the  Christian, 
religion;  boldly  declares  that  he  himself,  and  every  trde 
bel^Ter,  would  eagerly  dispute  with  the  bbhop  of  Gallinicum 
ihe  merit  of  tiie  deed,  imd  the  crown  of  martyrdoin ;  and 
lameoits,  iti  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  c^  the 
sentence  would  be  fatal  to  the  &me  and  salvation  of  Thech 
dosius.  As  this  private  admonilioli  did  not  produce  ah  im- 
mediate^ effect)  'Uie  ardibishop,  from  his  pulpit,*'  publicly 
addressed  the  emperor  on  his  throne  f*  nor  would  he  consent 
to  offer  the  oblation  of  the  altar,  tOl  he  had  obtained  from 
Theodosius  a  solemn  and  positive  declaration,  which  secured 
the  impunity  of  the  bishop  and  moiiks  of  Gallinicum.  Hie 
recantation  of  Theodosius  ^as  inneere ;  **  and,  during  the 
term  of  his  residence  sA  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was 
continually  increased  by  the  habits  of  pious  and  frimiliar  con- 
versation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessa* 
lonica,  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He 
retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grief^  and  to  avoid.the 
presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied 
that  a  timid  silence  would  render  him  th^  accomplice  of  his 
guilt,  he  represented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the 
crime ;  which  could  only  be  eflEaced  by  the  tears  of  penitence. 
The  episcopal  v%or  of  Ambrose  was  tempered  by  prudence ; 
and  he  contented  himself  with  signifying  •■  an  indirect  sort  of 
excomnmnication,  by  the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned 


*'  His  sermoa  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond 
tree,  of  the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ  Bat 
the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal 

**  Hodie,  Episcope,  de  me  proposiustl  .  Ambrose  modestly  confessed 
it;  but  he  sternly  reprimanded  Timasius,  general  of  tiie  horse  and 
foot,  who  had  presumed  to  say  that  the  ma^  of  OaUinicnm  deserved 
pimishment 

'*  Yet,  five  years  afterwards^  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from 
his  spiritual  guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  destrue- 
tion  of  their  synagogues.  Cod  Theodos.  i  xyI  tit  viii  leg.  9,  with 
Godefroy's  Commea^ry>  torn,  vl  p.  225. 

*'  Ambros.  torn,  il  Epist  li.  p.  99*7 — 1001.  His  epistle  is  a  suser- 
able  r]iap(^)dy  on  a  noble  sulject  Ambrose  coidd  act  better  than  h« 
eould  write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste,  orjipeiiias;  .vitik 
•Qt  the  spirit  of  TertulBan,  the  copious  elegance  of  I^ctantiusj  th« 
lively  wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Augustin. 
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in  a  ymya  not  to  o&t  the  oblation  m  the  name,  or  in  tbe  pna- 
enoe,  of  TheodoaiUB;  and  by  the  advioe^  that  he  would  eniH 
fine  himself  to  the  use  of  prajer,  without  pesundiig  to 
a{q[»oadi  the  altar  of  Chnst^or  to  xeoeive  the  holy  euobunt 
with  those  hands  that  were  still  poUsted  with  the  blood  of  aa 
innooent  people.  The  emperor  was  deeply  afifoeted  by  Ui 
own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  fiither;  and 
after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable  oonse> 
queaces  of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the  aooustomed 
manner,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  greatr  church  of  Milan. 
He  was  slopped  in  the  poroh  by  the  ar^bishop ;  who,  in  the 
tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador  of  Heaven,  declared  to 
his  sovereign,  that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone 
for  a  public  fiiult,  or  to  appease  the  justice  of  the  offended 
D^y.  Theodosius  humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  con* 
tracted  the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of  adultery. 
'^You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his 
repentance,'*  was  &e  reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  Tbe 
rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and 
the  public  penance  of  the  emperor  Iheodosius  has  been 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  church.  According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  were  established  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
crime  of  homidde  was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty 
3reare:*'  and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period  of  human 
life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thea- 
salonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  arch- 
bi^op,  constklting  thb  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted 
some 'indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  iltotrious  penitent,  who 
humUed  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem ;  and  the  public 
edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to  abridge 
die  duration  of  his  punishment  It  was  sufficient,  that  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture ;  and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit^ 

^  According  to  the  discipline  of  St  Basil,  (Oanon  Ivi.,)  the  volmi- 
teryhomicide  was /<ncr  years  a  mourner;  five  a  hearer;  seven  in  a 
prostrate  state ;  and  four  in  a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original 
(Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn,  il  p.  41 — 151)  and  a  translation  (Chardon, 
Hist  des  Sacremeng,  torn.  iv.  p.  219—277)  of  the  Canonical  Epistles 
oi  St.  Basil 
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with  sigiis  and  teare,  the  pardon  of  his  siiift.*'  In  this  spiritml 
cure,  Amhtoee  employed  the  Marions  methods  of  mildness  and 
severity.  After  a  delay  of  about  ^ght  months,  Theodonui 
was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  £aithful ;  and  the  edict) 
which  interposes  a  salutary  interval  of  thirty  days  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
worthy  fhuts  of  hk  repentance.'*  Posterity  has  applauded 
the  virtuous  firmness  of  the  ardibishop;  and  the  example  of 
Theodosius  may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  prin* 
ciples,  which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  appret 
hension  of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws,  and  minis- 
ters, of  an  invisible  Judge.  '^  The  prince,"  says  Montesquieu, 
^  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion,  may  be 
compared  to  a  lion,  docale  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to 
the  hand,  of  lus  keeper."  ^^  The  motions  of  the  roysd  ani- 
mal will  therefore  depend  on  tiie  inclination,  and  interest,  ot 
the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  ovei 
him ;  and  the  priest,  who  holds  in  his  &nd  the  conscience  of 
a  king,  may  inflame,  or  moderate,  his  sanguinary  passions. 
The  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy,  and  with 
equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman 
world  was  in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  derived  from 
the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honorable  title  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East :  he  had  acquired  the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest; 
and  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  Italy  were  usefully  em- 
ploy^ed  to  rest<Mie  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Maximus,  and  the  minority  of  Yalentinian.  The  name 
of  Yalentinian  was  regdarly  inserted  in  the  public  acts :  but 
the  tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina,  ap- 

**  The  penanoe  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose,  (torn, 
vi.  de  Obit.  Theodos.  c.  84,  p.  1207,)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat  Dei,  v. 
2dJ  and  Paulinus,  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c  24.)  Socrates  is  ignorant ;  Sox- 
omen  (1.  vii.c.  25)  concise;  and  the  copious  narrative  of  Theodoret 
(L  v.  c  18)  must  be  used  with  precaution. 

''  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit  xL  leg.  IS.  The  date  and  drcunv 
stances  of  this  law  are  perplexed  with  difficulties;  but  I  feel  myself 
inclined  to  £Eiyor  the  honest  efforts  of  Tiliemont  (Hist  des  Emp-  torn 
T.  pi  721)  and  Pogi,  (Critics,  torn.  I  p.  578.) 

'**  Tin  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  et  qui  la  craint,  est  no  lion  qtiS 
edde  a  la  main  qui  le  flatte,  ou  a  la  voix  qui  Tappaise.  Esprit  clew 
IxMx.  ]  xxiv.  c.  2. 
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peared  to  require  the  pradent  eare  of  an  orthodox  guaidian ; 
and  his  specioiis  ambition  might  have  excluded  theuofortanale 
youth,  without  a  struggle,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  fiom 
the  administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of  the  em- 
pire. If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  inter- 
est anl  policy,  his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by  his 
friends ;  but  the  ^nerosity  of  his  behavior  on  this  memora- 
ble occa^on  has  extorted  the  applause  of  his  most  inveterate 
enemies.  He  seated  YalentiBian  on  the  throne  of  Milan; 
and,  wilhout  stipulating  any  present  or  future  advantages, 
restored  him  to  the  ahK)lute  dominion  of  all  the  provinces, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus.  To 
tlie  restitution  of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the 
free  and  generous  ^fb  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which 
his  sucoMfril  valor  had  recovered  from  the  assassin  of  Gra- 
tian.^**^  Satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  re- 
ven^ng  the  death  of  his  bene&ctor,  and  delivering  the  West 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to 
Constantinople ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  East, 
insensibly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits  of  luzuiy  and  in- 
dolence. Theodosius  discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother, 
he  indulged  his  conjugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valen- 
tinian;  and  posterity,  which  admires  the  pure  and  singular 
glory  of  his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity 
in  the  use  of  victory.  . 

The  empreis  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to 
Italy ;  and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she* 
was  not  aUowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her  son.'^' 
The  pemidous  attachment  to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Yalen- 
tinian  had  imUbed  from  her  example  and  instructions,  was 
soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.  His 
growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  reverence  for 
the  character  and  authority  of  Ambrose,  disposed  the  Cath- 
olics to  entertain  the  most  &vorable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
the  young  emperor  of  the  West.**'     They  applauded  his  chas» 


>«^  Toiiro    wepl   mds    evtpy£ras    xaOriKov     i8o^t¥    ilwatf    is    the    niggard 

of  Zoamns  himsdf,  (L  iv.  p.  267.)    Augostm  says,  with  somt 


praise 
nappii 


appiness  cf  eipression,  ValeDtinianuia  ....  xm8ericordiBim&  ve» 
■eratio&e  restitoit 

"•  Sozomen,  L  viL  c.  14.    His  chronology  is  very  irregular. 

^**  See  Ambrose,  (torn.  ij.  de  Obit.  Valentiniaa  c.  15,  <kc.  f>.  1178, 
e  86,  &c.  p.  1184.)  When  the  young  emperor  gave  an  entertainmeuti 
ht;  ItLsl^AKi  himself;  he  refused  to  ace  a  haudatMue  actress^  &c    Sine* 
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mij  and  temperaTioey  his  conteni^t  of  pleasure,  hk.  appIicataoB 
ao  business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two  sisters ;  which 
QDuld  not,  however,  seduce  his  impartial  equity  to  pronounce 
an  unjust  sentence  against  the  meanest,  of  .his  subjects.  But 
•diia  amiable  jonth,  before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  bj  domestic  treason ;  and 
ihe  empire  was  again  involved  in  we  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
/Lrbogastes,^"*  a  gdlant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks, 
Md  &6  second  rank  in  the  service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death 
oi  his  master  he  joined  the  standard  of  Theodosius;  joon- 
oributed,  bj  his  valor  and  military  conduct,  to  the  desftniotioii 
of  the  tyrant;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory,  master- 
general  ci  the  armies  of  Gatd.     His  real  merit,  and  apparent 


leli<T,  had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple ;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  tiie  allegiance  of  the 
tsoom ;  and,  wlulst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar 
of  the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  Barbarian  was  sectotly  oeter- 
mined  either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin,  the  empire  of  the  West.  The 
important  commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the 
Franks ;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  idl  the 
honors  and  offices  of  the  civil  government ;  the  progress  of 
the  conspiracy  removed  every  faithful  servant  froln  the  pres- 
ence of  Valentinian;  and  the  emperor,  without  power  and 
without  intelligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and 
dependent  condition  of  a  captive."*  'The  indignation  which 
he  eiqpressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the  rash  and 
impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  a  prince^  who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  un- 
dertake ihe  office  of  a  mediator ;  as  the  pledge  of  his  sincer- 
ity, and  the  guarcBan  of  his  safety.  He  contrived  to  apprise 
the  emperor  of  ihe  Fast  of  his  helpless  situation,  and  he  de- 
clared, that,  unless  Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his 
assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or 
rather  prison,  of  Vienna  in  Oaul,  where  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.    But 

he  ordered  Im  wild  beasts,  to  to  be  killed,  it  is  ongeneroiiB  in  FbiloetQr- 
ghis  (L  XL  c  1)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love  of  that  amusement 

^**  Zosimiis  (L  iv.  p.  276^  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosiiis.  But 
ho  is  detested  hf  Socrates  (L  v.  c.  25)  and  Orosius;  (I.  yil  c  86.) 

^**  Gregory  of  Tours  ^L  il  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  Su}pi. 
iliis  Alexander,  an  historian  fiur  more  valuable  than  himself 
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the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant,  and  doubtful:  and,  as  eveiy 
day  fiiniislied  some  new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without 
strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate 
contest  with  his  powerful  general.  He  received  Arbogastes 
on  the  throne;  and,  as  the  count  approached  with  some 
appearance  of  respec^  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dis» 
missed  him  from  all  his  emj^oyments.  "  My  authority,"  re* 
plied  Arbogastes,  with  insulting  coolness,  '^  does  not  depend 
on  the  smile  or  the  frown  of  a  monarch  ',^  and  he  contempt- 
uously threw  the  paper  on  the  ground.  The  indignant  monarch 
snatched  at  the  sword  of  one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggleil 
to  draw  from  its  scabbard  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  de* 
gree  of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly 
weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.  A  few  days 
after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his 
resentment  and  his  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were 
employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had 
been  the  voluntary  effect  of  his  own  despair.^**  His  body 
was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan ; 
and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to  commem- 
orate his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes.^"'  On  this  occasion  the 
humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a  singular  breach 
in  his  theological  system ;  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sis- 
ters of  Valentinian,  by  the  firm  assurance,  that  their  pious 
brother,  though  he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, was  introduced,  without  difficulty,  into  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss."** 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  of  his 
ambitious  designs :  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breast  every 
sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished,  exped^ed, 
with  tame  resignation,  the  unknown  master,  whom  the  choice 

***  Godefroy  (Dissertai  ad.  Philoetorg.  p.  429 — 434)  has  diligently 
collected  all  the  circuinstanoes  of  the  death  of  Yaleatiniaa  II.  Tho 
variations,  and  the  ignorance,  of  contemporary  writers,  prove  that  it 
was  secret. 

^'^  De  Obitil  Valentinian.  torn,  il  p.  1173 — 1196.  He  is  forced  to 
speak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language :  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any 
lajmao,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 

'*■  See  c.  51,  p.  1188,  c  76,  p.  1193.  Dom  Chardon,  (Hist  dee  Sar 
cramens,  torn.  I  p.  86,)  who  owns  that  St  Ambrose  most  strenuously 
maintainM  the  MUpnuMe  necessity  of  baptism,  Ubors  to  rq(;cq«Qlft  ^ 
eontndiction. 

VOL.  III. — F 
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of  ft  Frank  might  place  on  the  Impeiial  throne.  Bat  some 
remains  of  pride  and  prejudice  atill  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Arbogastes  iiimself ;  and  the  judicions  Barbarian  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some  dependent 
Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the  rhetorician  Euge- 
nius ;  '**  whom  he  had  already  raised  firom  the  place  of  his 
domestic  secretary  to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.  In 
^  the  course,  both  of  his  private  and  public  service,  the  count 
had  always  approved  ^tie  attachment  and  abilities  of  Eugenius ; 
his  learmng  and  eloquence,  supported  by  the  gravity  of  his 
manners,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne,  may 
inspire  a  favorable  prejudice  of  his  virtue  and  moderation. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  court  of  Theodpsius,  to  communicate,  with 
af^ted  grief,  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  and,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to 
request,  that  the  monarch  of  the  East  would  embrace,  as  his 
lawful  colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had  obtained  the 
unanimous  suffirage  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  Wost'^ 
Theodosius  was  justly  provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barbar 
nan,  should  have  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labors,  and  the 
fruit,  of  his  former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited  by  the  tears 
of  his  beloved  wife,"^  to  revenge  the  fate  ci  her  unhappy 
brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated  ma^ty 
of  the  throne.  But  as  the  second  conquest  of  the  West  was  a 
task  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he  dismissed,  with  splendid 
presents,  and  an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  <^  Euge- 
nius ;  and  almost  two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations 
of  the  civil  war.  Before  he  formed  any  decisive  resolution, 
the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven; 
and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of 
D^phi  and  Dodona,  he  consulted  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 

^  .  '**  Quem  sibi  Oermairas  fiunulam  delegerat  eznl, 

is  the  c<mtemptuoii9   ezpresdoii  of  Olaudian,  (iy.  Oona.  Hoa  '74w) 

Eogeniiis  professed  ChristiaDity ;  but  his  secret  attachment  io  PagaiK 

ism  (SoTOmen,  I  yii.  c.  22,  Philostorg.  L  xi  c.  2)  is  probable  in^  a 

grammarian,  and  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Zosimus,  (I  iv.  p. 

276,271) 

'^^  Zosimus  (1  IT.  p.  278)  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  divertM 
fcy  another  story  from  relating  the  ereni 

SSodm.  I  It.  p.  277.  He  afterwards  says  (p.  280)  that  Galla  died  k 
chOdbed ;  and  intimates*  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband  was  esH 
hntshort 
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pcsaaaeed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agd,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and 
the  knowledge  of  fntarity.  Entrc^ius,  one  of  the  fiivoiitt 
ennnchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  embaiked  fi>r  Alexan- 
dria, from  whence  he  sailed  np  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Lyoopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais.*" 
In  tlie  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  holy  John"'  had  ccnstmcted,  with  his  own 
hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  above  fifty 
years,  without  opening  his  door,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a 
woman,  *  and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had  been  pre> 
pared  by  fire,  or  any  human  art  Five  days  of  the  week 
he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  audience 
to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  successively  flowed  from 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch  of  Theodosius 
approached  the  window  with  respectftd  steps,  proposed  his 
questions  concerning  the  event  c^  the  civil  war,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  fhvorable  oracle,  which  animated  the  courage 
of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody,  but  infallible 
victory."*  The  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  was  for- 
warded by  all  the  means  that  human  prudence  could  supply. 
The  industry  of  the  two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  li- 
masius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable  troops  of 
Barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of  their  national  chief- 
tuns.  The  Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Goth,  who 'gazed  on 
each  other  with  mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  same  prince;*    and    the    renowned  Alaric 

"'  Lyoopolis  is  the  modern  Sint,  or  Oeiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the 
size  of  St  Denys,  which  driye^  a  profitable  tradd  with  the  Idngdom  of 
Senaar,  and  has  a  yery  conyenient  fountaiii,  "  cujus  potil  signa  virgini 
tatis  cripiuntur.'*  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  TEgypte,  p.  181 
Abtllfedi^  Descript  Egypt  p.  14,  and  the  curious  Annotations,  p.  25, 92, 
of  his  editor  MicnaeUsw 

"•  The  Life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends, 
Rnfinuft  (L  il  a  l  p.  449)  and  Palladius^  (Hist  Lauaiaa  c.  43,  p  738,)  in 
Hosweyde's  great  Collection  of  the  Vit«  Patrum.  Tillemont  (Mto. 
Ecdes.  torn.  z.  p.  718,  720)  has  settled  the  chronology. 

"*  Sozomen,  L  viL  c.  22.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  L  i.  312)  mentions  tb« 
punuch's  journey ;  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyptiaa 
ikieams,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Nile. 

"  0ibboD  has  embodied  the  picturesque  Terses  of  Chtudiaii  :<— 
....  Nee  tantisdissona  Unguis 
TorlM*  nee  srmonim  eultu  dlvefsioi 
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aoquired^  in  Uie  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  tbo 
art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fetally  exerted  for  (ho 
dfistniction  of  Rome.^" 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his 
^neral  Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and 
jaisfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to 
extend  the  line  of  defence  against  a  skilful  antagonist,  who 
was  free  to  press,  or  to  suspend,  to  contract,  or  to  multiply, 
his  various  niethods  of  attack."*  Arbogastes  fixed  his  station 
on  the  confines  of  Italy;  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Panno- 
nia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps;  and  even  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  aban- 
doned to  the  bold  invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and 
beheld,  with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered  with  arms  and  tents  the 
open'country  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
banks  of   ttie  Frigidus,'"  or  Cold  River."^      This  narrow 

^^*  Z^wimus,  L  iy.  p.  280.  Socrates,  L  viL  10.  Alaric  himself  (de 
BelL  Getico,  624)  awells  with  more  complacency  on  his  early  ex- 
ploits agaiost  the  Romans. 

....   Tot  Angustos  Hebro  qal  teste  ftigarL 
Yet  his  vaoity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  plurality  of  flying  exu* 
perors. 

^1*  OUpclian  (in  vi.  Cods.  .Honor.  77,  &c)  contrasts  the  military 
plana  t)f  the  two  usurpers : — 

....    Novitas  audere  priorem 
Suadebat ;  cautumqiie  dabant  exempla  seqaentem. 
Hie  nora  moliri  praoeps :  hie  quserere  tuta 
FroTidus.    Hie  losis ;  colectis  viribus  ille. 
Hie  vaffus  excorrens ;  hie  intra  claostra  reductuB 
INflSimues,  Md  roorte  pares 

'^T  The  Frigidus,  a  small,  though  memorable,  stream  in  the  coun- 
ftiy  of  Gk>ret^  now  called  the  Yipao,  falls  into  the  Sontius,  ch*  lisonzo, 
aboYe  Aquileia,  some  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  See  D'Anville's  an- 
ient and  modem  maps,  and  the  Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius,  (tom.  I 

**•  Olandian  s  wit  is  intolerable :  the  snow  was  dyed  red ;  the  cold 
Hrer  smoked ;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  with  carcasses 
ff  the  current  had  not  been  swelled  with  blood. 


Gonfluxltpopulus:  totam  pater  undlque  secum 

Morerat  Aororem ;  mixtlB  nic  Colchus  Iberis, 

Bio  mitrft  Telatua  Arabs,  hie  orlne  deeoro 

Armenins,  hie  picta  Saoes,  fbcataqaa  MedaSt 

Hie  gemmata  Uger  tentoria  flxertt  Iiidas.^De  7  Aad.  SUL  L  1«L-  II. 
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di^atre  of  the  war,  droumacribed  bj  the  Alpis  and  fie  Adii* 
a^  did  not  allow  much  room  for  the  operations  of  militaiy 
skill ;  the  spirit  of  Arbc^astes  would  have  disdained  a  pardon ; 
his  gailt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  negotiation ;  and  Theodo 
sius  was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and  revenge,  bj  the 
chastisement  of  the  assassins  of  Valentinian.  Without  weigh- 
ing  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  efiforts, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  immediately  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honorable  danger  to  the 
Goths,  and  cheridied  a  secret  wish,  that  the  blo^y  conflict 
might  diminish  the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  oonquenxs. 
Ten  thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  of 
the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood;  the  Gauls  main- 
tained their  advantage ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected 
the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Taeodceius 
The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  where  he  passed  a 
disconsolate  night,  without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and  with* 
out  hopes  ;"*  except  that  strong  assurance,  which,  under  the 
most  desperate  circumstances,  the  independent  mind  may  de- 
rive firom  the  contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph 
of  Engenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy 
of  his  camp ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly 
detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  encompass  the  rear  of  the  Eastern 
army.  The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  c^  Theodo- 
sius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger ;  but  his  appre- 
hensions were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly  message  from  the 
leaders  of  those  troops  who  expressed  their  inclination  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  tyrant.  The  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive rewards,  which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  per- 
fidy, were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and  as  ink  and  papei. 
could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed,  on  bis 
own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit  of  his 
soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reenforcement ;  and 
they  again  marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
a  tyrant,  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to  distrust,  eithei 


^''  Theodoret  affirms,  tLat  St  John,  and  St.  PliHip^  appeared  to  the 
waking,  or  sleeping,  emperor,  on  horseback,  ^  This  is  the  first  in- 
itance  of  apostolic  chivalry,  which  after-^ards  became  so  popular  ki 
Spain,  and  m  the  Crusades. 
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the  justice  or  the  soocesg  of  his  arms.  In  the  heat  of  th# 
battle,  a  violent  tempest,"^  such  as  is  often  felt  among  the 
Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the  East  The  army  of  Theodo- 
sius  was  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  impetuosi^  of 
the  wind,  which  blew  li  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  or  the 
enemy,  disordered  their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from 
their  hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  ineffectual  javelins. 
This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved,  the  vio* 
lenoe  of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the  superstitious  terron 
of  the  Chiuls ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the  invisible 
powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the 
pious  emperor.  His  victory  was  decisive;  and  the  deaths  of. 
his  two  rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the  difl^ence  of 
thdr  characters.  The  rhetoridan  Eugenius,  who  had  almost 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  unrelenting  soldiers 
separated  his  head  from  his  body  as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a  batUe,  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
wandered  several  dajrs  among  the  mountains.  But  when  he 
was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape 
impracticable,  the  intrepid  Barbarian  imitated  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own 
breast  The  &te  of  the  empire  was  determi^  in  a  narrow 
comer  of  Italy ;  and  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  house  of 
Yalentinian  embraced  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously 
(received  the  submission  of  tiie  provinces  of  the  West  Those 
provinces  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  while  the 
inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims 
of  successful  usurpation.  With  a  manly  freedom,  which 
might  have  been  &tal  to  any  other  subject,  the  archbishop 


**  Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  proccUis 

Obruit  adversas  acies ;  revolutaque  tela 
Vertit  in  auciores,  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas 
0  nimiom  dOecte  Deo,  cui  fondit  ab  antris 
iEolus  armataa  hyemes;  coi  militat  ^ther, 
Et  ooDJurati  Teniunt  ad  dassica  ventL 
These  famous  lines  of  Glaudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  08,  ^  A  D. 
896)  are  alleged  by  his  contemmiraries,  Augustin  and  Orosius;  who 
mppress  the  Pagan    deity  of  2Bolus,  and  add  some  circumstances 
from  the  infoncation  of  eve-witnesses.    Within  four  months  after. Hia 
rfctory,  it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous  victories  of 
Ifoses  and  Joshua. 
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r^ected  tbe  gifU  of  Eugenius,*  declined  his  oorrespcxideiioe^ 
a&d  withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious  presence 
of  a  tyrant,  whose  'downfall  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  aok* 
bignons  language.  The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  b| 
his  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  the  clemency  of  Theodcsius 
is  as<nbed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  archbishop  of 
Milair."* 

After  the  defeat  of  Engenius,  the  merit,  as  well  as  the 
authority,  of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all 
the  inhabitantft  of  the  Roman  world.  The  experience  of  his 
past  conduct  encouraged  the  most  pleasing  expectations  of  his 
future  reign;  and  me  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not 
exceed  fifty  year%  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  pub- 
lic felidty.  His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  victory, 
was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and  £fttal 
event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes  of  the  risine 
generation.  But  the  indulgence  of  ease  and  luxury  had 
secretly  nourished  the  principles  of  disease.^**  The  strength 
of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  violent 
transiticiik  from  die  palace  to  the  camp;  and  the  increasing 
symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  emperor. '  The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the 
publio.had'  confirmed  the'division  of  the'Eastem  and  Western 
empires;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
who  had  already  obtained,  firom  the  tenderness  of  their  fiither, 
the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Rome.    Those  princes  were  not  permitted 

*'*  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose,  (torn, 
il  Epist  Ixil  p.  1022,)  Paulinus,  (in  Vit  Ambros.  c  26 — 84,)  Augua 
tin,  (de  Civitat  Dei,  v.  26,)  Oroeins,  fL  viL  c.  85,)  Sozomen,  (1.  vii  o 
24,)  Tbeodorot,  (L  v.  c.  24,)  ZoBimuB,  (L  iv.  p.  281,  282,^  Glaudian,  (in  ill 
Cons.  Hon.  63 — 105,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hoa  70 — 117,)  ana  the  Chronidea 
published  by  Scaliger. 

^*'  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (I  v.  c  26)  to  the  fatigues  of 
war,  18  represented  by  Philostorgius  (L  zl  a  2)  as  the  effect  of  sloth 
and  intemperance;  for  which  Photias  calls  lum  an  impudent  liar, 
(Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.) 


*  Arbogastes  and  his  emperor  had  openly  espoused  the  Pagan  party, 
according  to  Ambrose  and  Aagastin.  See  Le  Bean,  v.  40.  Beagnot 
(Hktoire  de  la  I)e8traction  da  Paffanisme)'  is  more  foB.  and  perhapf 
■omcwhat  firndfol,  on  this  remarkahle  reaction  in  favor  of  Paganicfm,  nt 
•oviiare  p  116. — ^M. 
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to  share  Uie  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil  wai ;  *"  but  as  sooo 

as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  unworthy  rivals^  he 
called  his  younger  son,  Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
victory,  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  West  from  the  hands 
of  his  dying  frtther.  The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was 
welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  Circus ; 
and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy. 
But  the  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful 
effort  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the  morning, 
llonorius  supplied,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  place  of  his 
fether;  and  the  great  Theodosius  expired  in  the  ensuing 
night  Notwithstanding  the  recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war, 
his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The  Barbarians,  whom 
he  had  vanquished  and  the  churchmen,  by  whom  he  had 
been  subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sincere  applause,  the 
qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor,  which  appeared  the. most 
valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by  the 
impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided  administration, 
and  every  dis^racefrd  moment  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  ot* 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  revived  the  memory  of  thmr  irrep- 
arable loss. 

In  the  ^Euthful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his  im- 
perfections have  not  been  dissembled ;  the  act  of  cruelty,  and 
the  habits  of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  prinoes.  An  historian,  perpetually 
adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius,  has  exaggerated  his  vices, 
and  their  pernicious  effects ;  he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank 
of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their  sovereign ; 
that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted  the  course  of  public 
and  private  life ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and 
decency  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degen- 
erate spirit,  which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consider- 
ation of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth  and 
appetite."*  The  complaints  of  contemporary  writers,  who 
deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  depravation  of  man- 
ners, are  commonly  expressive  of  their  peculiar  temper  and 

"'  Zoaimua  siroposes,  that  the  hoy  Honorius  accompanied  his  fiither. 
(I  iv.  p.  280.)  Yet  the  quanto  flagrabrant  pectora  voto  is  all  thai 
flattery  would  allow  to  a  contemporary  poet;  who  clearly  describet 
the  emperor's  refusal,  and  the  journey  of  Honoriise,  aft€r  the  victofy 
(dandiaa  in  iil  Cods.  18 — 125.) 

"•  Zodmus,  1.  iv.  p.  244. 
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ntnatioii.  There  are  few  observers,  who  possess  a  clear  and 
eomprehensive  view  of  the  revolutions  of  sodetj;  and  who 
are  capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  ao- 
tioD,  wbidi  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  direction,  the  blind 
and  capridous  passions  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  If  it 
can  be  affirmed,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  that  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans  was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoeius  than  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of 
Augustus,  the  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial 
itnproyements^  which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of  na* 
tional  riches.  A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have 
checked  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  their,  pro^se  luxury  must  have  been  the  result  of 
that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys  the  present  hour,  and  de- 
clines the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain  condition  of 
their  property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodoeius  from 
engaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which 
require  an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant 
advantage.  Tlio  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation 
tempted  them  not  to  spare  the  remains  of  a  patrimony,  which 
might,  every  hour,  become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth. 
And  the  mad  prodigality  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of 
a  shipwreck,  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress 
of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking 
nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infected  the  manners  of 
courts  and  cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison 
into  the  camps  of  the  legions ;  and  their  degeneracy  has  been 
marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer,  who  had  accurately 
studied  the  genuine  and  ancient  principles  of  Roman  discipline. 
It  is  the  just  and  important  observation  of  Vegetius,  that  the 
infimtry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive  armor,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise, 
rendered  the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willing,  to  support  iho 
fatigues  of  the  service ;  they  compl^ned  of  the  weight  of  the 
armor,  which  they  seldom  wore;  and  they  successively  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and 
their  helmets.  The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the 
short  sword,  and  the  formidable  pilum^  which  had  subdued  the 
wofid,  insensibly  dropped  from  their  feeble  hands.  As  the 
use  of  the  shield  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  bow,  tliey 
reluctantly  marched  into  the  field ;  condemned  to  suffer  either 

F* 
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ihe  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  of  fligHt,  and  always  db» 
posed  to  prefer  the  more  shamefal  alternative.  Hie  cavalry 
of  tlie  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefits, 
and  adopted  the  use,  of  defensive  armor;  and,  as  they  ex- 
celled in  the  management  of  missile  weapons,  they  easily 
overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads 
and  breasts  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  arrows  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
and  the  dishonor  of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually  solicited  iha 
successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  Uie  helmets  and  Uie  cuirasses 
of  the  in&ntry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own 
and  the  public  defence;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence 
may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  down&ll  of 
the  empire."* 

"*  Vegetios,  de  Re  Militari,  L  i  c.  10.  The  series  of  calamities 
whidi  he  marks,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  the  .ffero,  to  whom  he  ded- 
icates his  book,  is  the  last  and  most  inglorious  4f  the  YaleDtimans 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

WIVAL  DBSTRCCTIOK    OF    PAOANIiSM. — INTRODUCTION    OV    TUl 
WOBSHIP    OF  SAINTS,  AND  RELICS,  AMONG   THE   CHRX6TIAK8. 

The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  perhaps 
ihe  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and 
popular  superstition;  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently 
supported  the  prudent  delays  of  Constantine,  and  the  equal 
toleration  of  the  elder  Yalentinian ;  nor  could  they  deem  their 
conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  their  adversaries  were 
permitted  to  exist  The  influence  which  Ambrose  and  his 
brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of  Gratian,  and  the  piety 
of  Theodosius,  was  employed  to  infuse  the  maxims  of  perse- 
cution into  the  breasts  of  their  Imperial  proselytes.  Two 
specious  principles  of  religious  jurisprudence  were  established, 
from  whence  they  deduced  a  <£rect  and  rigorous  conclusion, 
against  the  subjects  of  the  empire  who  still  adhered  to  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ancestors :  that  the  magistrate  is,  in  some 
measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  ho  neglects  to  prohibit^ 
or  to  punish;  and,  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  &bulous 
deities,  and  r^  daemons,  is  the  most  abominable  crime  against 
the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  examples  of  Jewish  history,^  were  hastily,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, applied,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and  universal  reign 
of  Christianity.*  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vin- 
dicate their  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  Deity :  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Roman  world  were  subverted,  about  sixty  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

^  St  Ambrose  (torn,  il  de  Obit  Theodos.  p.  1208)  ezpressljr  praises 
tod  reoommcnds  ihe  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatnr 
The  language  of  Julius  Firmicus  Materous  on  the  same  subject  (ae 
Errore  Pre&n.  Belig^  p.  467,  edit  Gronov.)  is  piously  inhumaa  Nee 
filio  jubet  (the  Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nee  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjugem 
-gladium  viiidicem  ducit  dbc. 

*  Bayle  (torn,  il  p.  406,  in  his  Commentaire  Philosophique)  jnstifiM^ 
MUl  limits,  these  intoleraiit  Uws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jefaarali 
»ver  ihs  Jews.    The  attempt  is  knoable. 
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From  the  age  of  Nyma  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Ro- 
mans preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges 
of  the  sacerdotal  order."  fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  persons,  that  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  various 
questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary 
AjstQm,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy  tribunal 
Fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augurs  observed  the  face  of  the 
lieavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the 
flight  of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  boo£  (their 
name  of  Quindecemyibs  was  derived  from  their  number) 
occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six  Vestals  devoted  their 
virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  of  the  unknown 
pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal  had  been 
suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.*  Seven  Epulos  prepared 
the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and 
regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three 
Flamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Qnirinus,  were  considered 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  powerful  deities, 
who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  the  universe.  The 
Kino  of  the  Sacrifices  represented  the  person  of  Numa,  and 
of  his  successors,  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be 
performed  only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the 
Salians,  the  Lupercals,  <fec.,  practisTed  such  rites  as  might 
extort  a  smile  o(  contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with 
a  lively  confidence  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favor 
of  the  immortal  gods.  The  authority,  which  the  Roman 
priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic, 
was  gradually  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy, 
and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.    But  the  dignity  of 

'  See  the  outlines  of  the  Koman  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (de  Legibus,  il 
7,  8,)  livy,  (I  20,)  Dionysios  HaUoaniassensis,  (L  il  p.  119-^129,  edit 
Hudson,)  Beaufort,  (Republi(]ue  Romaine,  torn,  l  p.  1—90,)  and  Movie, 
(vol.  L  p.  10 — ^66.)  The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English  whig,  as  weU as 
of  a  Roman  antiquary. 

^  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  symbols  have  given  buih 
to  various  fiftlues  and  ooiijeetures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Palla- 
dium  was  a  small  statue  (three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva, 
with  a  lance  and  distaff;  that  it  was  usually  endoeed  in  a  aisriei,  of 
barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its  side  to  discoo*- 
ttii  curiosity,  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac  (Oomment.  sur  les  Epitre* 
d*Ovide,  torn,  l  p.  60 — 66)  and  Lipsius,  (torn.  iii.  p,  610  de  VcstI,  Afi. 
c  10.) 
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iheir  sacred  character  was  still  protected  by  ibe  laws,  airf 
manners  of  their  country;  and  they  still  continued,  more 
especially  the  college  of  ponti£&,  to  exercise  in  the  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of  purple,  chariotc 
of  state,  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  the  people ;  and  they  received,  from  the  consecrated 
lands,  and  the  public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which 
liberally  supported  the  splendor  of  the  priesthood,  and  aU 
the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state.  A&  the 
service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command 
of  armies,  the  Romans,  after  their  consulships  and  triumphs, 
aspired  to  the  place  of  pontifl^  or  of  augur;  the  seats  of 
Cicero*  and  Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  b} 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the  dignity 
of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendor  on  their  sacerdotal 
character.  The  fifteen  priests,  who  composed  the  college 
of  pontifi^  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  com- 
panions of  their  sovereign;  and  the  Christian  emperors 
condescended  to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  But  when 
Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous  or  more 
enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those  profiine  symbols;* 
apphed  to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  priests  and  vestals;  abolished  their  honors  and 
immunities;,  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  su- 
perstition, which  was  supported  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism  was  still  the  constitutional 
religion  of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or  temple,  in  which  they 
assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory ;  *  a 
majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  garnients, 
expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  in  her  outstretched 
hand.'     The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess 

*  Cicero  frankly  (ad  Atticum,  L  ii.  Episi  6)  or  indirectly  (ad  Famil- 
iar. L  XV.  Epist  4)  ooofetaes  that  the  AuguraU  is  the  supreme  object 
of  his  widies.  Pliny  is  prood  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Oicero, 
(L  iv.  EpiBt  8,)  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  continued  from 
histcny  and  marbles. ' 

*  ZosimuB,  L  iv.  p.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  about 
f<n\f\ftat  and  Maaamiu. 

"*  iW  statue  was  transported  fi*om  Tarentnm  to  Rome,  placed  in  tht 
Cmria  Julia  by  Cssar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the  spoils  d 

ins  (L  il  in  mitio)  has  drawc  a  very  awkward  portnUi  ol 
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to  observe  the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire :  and 
ft  soleotm  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
c^  their  public  deliberations.  The  removal  of  this  ancient 
monument  was  the  only  injury  which  Constantius  had  offered 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Romans.  The  altar  of  Victory  was 
again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Yalentinian,  and  once 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian.^*  But 
the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  were 
exposed  to  the  public  veneration :  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
'four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion 
of  the  people ;  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy 
of  the  Christians  was  offended  by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous 
sacrifice." 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome:"  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence,  that 
they  could  express  their  dissent  from  the  legal,  thougli  pro- 
fane, acts  of  a  Pagan  majority.  In  that  assembly,  the  dying 
embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed 
by  the  breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputations 
were  successively  voted  to  the  Imperial  .court,"  t6  represent 
the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate,  and  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct  of  this 
important  business  was  intrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,^* 
a  wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred  chiaracten 


Victory;  but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  more  saiisfactioii  from 
Montfau90ii'8  Antiquities,  (torn,  i  p.  841.) 

*  See  Suetonius  (in  August  c  85)  and  the  Exordium  of  Pliny's 
Panegyric 

^®  These  fects  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symma* 
chus  and  Ambrose. 

^^  Tlie  NotUia  UrUSymoxe  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one 
Christian  church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the  city. 
Ambrose  ^tom.  il  Epist  zviL  p.  825)  deplores  the  public  scandals  of 
Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils 
9fthefKathfuL 

"  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense, 
[Moyle's  Works,  voL  il  jx  147,)  that  the  Ohristians  had  a  minority  in 
^e  senate. . 

"  The/rrf  (A.  D.  882)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience;  ths 
second  (A.  D.  384)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Sym- 
aachus  and  Ambrose;  the  third {K,  D.  888)  to Theodosius ;  and  the 
fimiih  (A.  D.  892)  to  Valentinian.  Lardner  (Heathen  TestimoDieSyVoL 
jv.  p.  8*72— *899)  £urly  represents  the  whole  transaction. 

^*  Symmachus,  who  was  inrested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
kciQdrs,  represented  the  emperor  under  the  two  charactera  of  Anli- 
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tji  pontiff  and  augur  wiih  the  civil  dignities  of  prooonsul  of 
Afiica  and  praefect  of  the  city.  The  breast  of  Symmaohus 
was  animated  by  the  wannest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring 
Paganism ;  and  his  religious  antagonists  lamented  ibe  abuse 
of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral  virtues."  The 
orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
was  conscious  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which 
he  had  assumed.  He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which 
might  appear  to  reflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign; 
humbly  declares,  that  prayers  and  entreaties  are  his  only 
arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his  arguments  from  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of  philosophy.  Symmachus 
endeavors  to  seduce  the  imagination  of  a  young  prince,  by 
displaying  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  victoiy ;  he  insinu- 
ates, tiiat  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues,  which  were  conse* 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  gods^  was  a  measure  unworthy  of 
his  liberal  and  disinterested  character;  and  he  maintains,  that 
the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their  force  and 
eneigy,  if  they  were  no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expense,  as 
well  as  in  the  name,  of  me  rq>ublic.  Even  scepticism  is 
made  to  supply  an  apology  for  superstition.  The  great  and 
iBcomprehensible  tecrei  of  the  univeise  eludes  the  inquiry  of 
man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom  may  be  permit- 
ted to  guide ;  and  every  nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  by  a  fiuthful  attachment  to  those  rites  and  opin- 
ions, which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages'  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity,  if  the 
devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the  Uessings  which 
they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  it  must  appear 
still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice ; 
and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innoviations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied 
with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa;  and  Rome 
herself  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  &tes 
of  the  city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  t»  plead  her  own 

fex  IfaximuSf  and  Princept  Senatut,   See  the  proud  inscription  at  the 
Dead  of  his  works.* 

^*  Ab  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  I  639)  should  dig  in 
the  mud  with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic 
laints,  treat  this  adversary  wiUi  respect  and  civility. 

*  Mr.  Bengnot  has  made  it  doahtftd  whether  Symmacfaaf  was  man  Ihaa 
Pbntifez  Mijor.    Destruction  du  Paganisme,  voL  l  p.  459.~M, 
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cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperors.  ''  Meet  excellent 
princes,"  says  the  venerable  matron,  ^  Others  of  your  coun- 
try I  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit 
me  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  mj  ancient  rit«s.  Since  I 
am  born  free,  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions. 
This  religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These 
rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  th&  Gauls 
from  the  Capitol.  Were  my  gray  hairs  reserved  for  such 
intolerable  -disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  system  that 
I  am  required  to  adopt ;  but  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  cor- 
rection of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious 
office."  **  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion 
of  the  orator  had  suppressed ;  and  the  calamities,  which  afliict- 
ed,  or  threatened,  the  declining  empire,  were  unanimously  im- 
puted, by  the  Pagans,  to  the  new  religion  of  Christ  and  of 
Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  were  repeatedly  baffled  by 
the  firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
who  fortified  the  emperors  against  the  fallacious  eloquence 
of  the  advocate  of  Rome.  In  this  controversy,  Ambrose 
condescends  to  speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to 
ask,  with  some  contempt,  why  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  as  the 
cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  suffidently  expliuned 
by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  legions.  He  justly  derides 
the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  otily  tend  to 
discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and  to  replunge  the 
human  race  into  their  original  barbarism.  From  thence, 
gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofiby  and  theological  tone,  he  pro- 
nounces, that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  truth  and 
salvation ;  and  that  every  mode  of  Polytheism  conducts  its 
deluded  votaries,  through  the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition."    Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were 

^*  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  Symmachug.  In 
the  fonn  and  dispoBitlon  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles,  he  imitated  tho 
yoiineer  Pliny ;  whose  rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by. his 
friends,  to  equid  or  excel,  (Macrob.  SatumaL  L  v.  a  L)  But  the  lux- 
criancy  of  Symmachus  consists  of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits,  and 
even  without  flowers.  Few  &cts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted^ 
fion  his  verbose  corresp(»dence. 

*'  See  Ambrose,  (torn,  il  £|H6t  xvil  xriii.  p.  826 — 888.)  The  Inr^ 
ner  of  these  epintles  is  a  short  caution ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  te|th  ^ 
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Bi^gested  by  a  &Torito  bishop,  had  power  to  prereot  ih% 
restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory;  but  the  same  aigumentb 
fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  eflfect,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
conqueror;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged  in  tri- 
umph at  the  chariot-wheeb  of  Theodoeius.^'  In  a  full  meeting 
<^  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  fcurms 
of  the  republic,  the  important  question,  Whether  the  worship 
of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
Bomans.*  The  liberty  of  sufi&ages,  which  he  aflSscted  to 
allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence 
inspired ;  and  the  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  recent 
admonition,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes 


the  petition  or  Ubel  of  SymmachusL  The  same  ideas  are  more  copioiis- 
I7  expressed  in  the^x)etry,  if  it  ma^  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentios ; 
who  composed  his  two  books  against  Symmachus  (A.  D.  404)  while 
that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough  that  Montesquieu 
(Considerations,  I&C.C.  xix.  torn,  iil  p.  467)  should  overlook  the  two  ptro- 
fessed  antagonists  of  Symmachus^  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting 
on  the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Oroeius^  St  Augustin, 
and  Salvian. 

"  See  Prudentius  (in  Synmiach.  L  I  546,  Ac)  The  Christiar 
agrees  with  the  Pn^nn  Zosimus  (I  iv.  p.  288)  in  placing  this  visit  of 
Tbeodosius  after  the  »eeond  civil  war,  gemini  bis  victor  casde  Tyranni, 
n.  I  410.)  Bat  the  time  and  circamstances  are  better  suited,  to  his 
first  triumph. 

*  M.  Beagttot  (in  his  HiHtoire  de  la  Destraction  da  Pagimisme  en  Occi- 
dent, i.  p.  483—488)  qaestions.  altogether,  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  in 
veiy  remarkable  that  Zosimus  and  Pradentius  ooncor  in  asserting  the  fao» 
of  the  qaestion  being  solemnly  deliberated  by  the  senate,  tboaeh  with  direct 
ly  opposite  results.  Zosimns  declares  that  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
adhered  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome ;  Gibbon  has  adopted  the  authoriry 
of  Pradentius,  who,  as  a  Latin  writer,  though  a  poet,  deserves  more  credit 
than  the  Greek  historian.  Both  concur  in  placing  this  scene  after  the  second 
triamph  of  Theodosias ;  but  it  has  been  almost  demonstrated  (and  Gibbon — 
see  the  preceding  note — seems  to  have  acknowledged  this)  by  Pagi  and 
Tillemont,  diat  Theodosius  did  not  visit  Borne  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius. 
1£.  Beugnot  urges,  with  much  force,  the  improbability  that  the  Christian 
emperor  would  submit  such  a  qaestion  to  the  senate,  whose  aathority  was 
nearly  obsolete,  exce|)t  on  one  occasion,  which  was  almost  hailed  as  an 
epoch  in  the  restoration  of  her  ancient  privileges.  The  silence  of  Am- 
brose and  of  Jerom  on  an  event  so  striking,  and  redounding  so  muoh  to  the 
honor  of  Christianity,  is  of  oonsiderBble  weight  M.  Beugnot  wonld  ascribe 
the  whole  scene  to  the  poetic  imagination  of  Pradentius;  but  I  must  ob- 
serve, that,  however  Prudentias  is  sometimes  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of 
)jis  subject  to  vivid  and  eloquent  laneaage,  this  flight  of  invention  would  be 
so  much  bolder  and  more  vigorous  tnan  usual  with  this  poet,  that  I  cannot 
bat  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  me  sto«y,  though '« 
may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  poet,  or  misrepresented  by  the  lit 
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of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter 
was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  fairge 
majority;  and  it  is  raUier  surprising,  that  any  members 
should  be  found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their  speechei 
and  votes^  that  they  were  still  attached  to  the  iniemst  of  aa 
abdicated  deity/'  The  hasty  conversiom  of  the .  senate  roust 
be  attributed  either  to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives ;  and 
many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on  every  &vor- 
able  occasion,  thdr  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the  mask 
of  odious  dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in 
the  new  religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  mcoe 
hojpeless ;  they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the 
&shion  of  the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and 
children,**  who  were  instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy 
of  Rome  and  the  monks  of  the  East.  The  edifying  example 
of  the  Anician  family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the 
nobility :  the  Bassi,  the  Paullini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the 
Christian  religion;  and  ''the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the 
venerable  assembly  of  Catos  (such  are  the  high-flown  expres- 
sions of  Prudentius)  were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of 
their  pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent ; 
to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence,  and  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  before  tombs  pf 
the  martyrs.""  The  citizens,  who  subsisted  by  their  owii 
industry,  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported  by  the  pubKe 
liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican, 
with  an  incessant  throng  of  devout  proselytes.    The  decrees 

''  Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  eense  of  the  senate  is  declared 
by  a  legal  majority,  proceeds  to  say,  (609,  <{kC.)— 

Adspice  quam  pleno  rabeellia  noBtrs  SenatA 
Decernant  infame  Jovia  palvinar,  et  omne 
Idolum  longe  purgat&  ex  nrbe  fugaDdum, 
Qua  vocat  egregii  eententia  Prinoipia,  illuc 
Idbera,  ciiia  pedibusj  turn  corde,  frequentia  transit. 

Zosiniua  ascribes  to  the  conscript  ^thers  a  heathenish  courage,  which 
few  of  them  are  found  to  possess. 

^*  Jcrom  specifi.e8  the  pontiff  Albinus,  who  was  surrounded  with  such 
a  believing  fBonily  of  childr^a  and  grandchildren,  as  would  have  heea 
sufficient  to  convert  even  Jupiter  himself ;  an  extraordinary  profe^al 
{).KKti.  i  ai  Lcetam,  p.  54.) 
**  Ezultare  Patres  videas,  pulcherrima  mundi 

Lumina;  Conciliumque  senum  gestire  Catonum 

Candidiore  togH  niveum  pietatis  amictubi 

Sumere ;  et  exuvias  deponere  pontificalea 
71«  fencj  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  Tictory 
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ef  the  Benate,  wUch  prosoribed  the  wonhip  of  idob,  were 
ratified  bj  the  general  oonseiit  of  the  Romans  ;**  the  splendor 
of  the  Capitol  was  defeoed,  and  the  solitary  temples  weie 
abandoned  to  ruin  and  eontempt"  Rome  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  vanquished  provinces  had  not 
jet  lest  their  reverence  hr  the  name  and  authority  of  Rome.* 
The  filial  piety  of  the  empenxs  themselves  engaged  them 
to  proceed,  with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  the  re&rmar 
tion  of  the  eternal  city.  Those  absolute  monarohs  acted  with 
less  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  provincials.  The  pious 
kbor  which  had  been  suspended  near  twenty  years  since 
the  death  of  Gonstantius,'^  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
finally  accomplished,  by  the  leal  <^  Theodosius.  Whilst  that 
warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Qotibs,  not  for  the  glory, 
bat  lor  the  sa&ty,  of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to  offend  a 
considerable  party  of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  mig^t 
perhaps  secure  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  which  must 
seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human  prudence. 
The  success  of  his  first  experiments  against  the  Pagans 
ancoonged  the  pious  emperor  to   reiterate  and  enfoiee  his 

**  Pradentiiis,  after  he  has  dewaibed  the  converBien  of  the  senate 
and  people,  asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dnbiUuntw  adhue  Romwn,  ttU,  Cbrlate,  dieatam 
In  leg^s  tranflisae  tuas? 

**  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  tern- 
files  of  Rome,  (torn.  I  p.  54,  torn.  ii.  p.  95.) 

^  libanius  (Orat  pro  Templis,  p.  10,  Oener.  1684,  published  by 
■James  Gk)defroy,  and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Valenttiuan  and 
/alens  of  prohibiting  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been 
«sued  by  the  Eastern  emperor ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is 
contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the  Code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecdesian* 
tical  history.f  

*  IL  Beugnot  is  more  correct  in  his  general  CRtimate  of  the  measuret 
enforced  b^  Theodosios  ibr  the  abolition  of  Paganism.  He  8ei2ed  (accord- 
jog  to  Zosimns)  the  fimds  bestowed  by  the  pablic  for  the  expense  of  sao- 
rinoes.  The  pablic  sacrifices  ceased,  not  because  they  were  positively 
prohibited,  bat  becaoae  the  pablic  treasury  would  no  knger  bear  the  ex> 
peose.  The  paUic  and  die  i^rivate  sacrifices  in  the  piOTinoes^  which  were 
not  under  the  same  regnlations  with  those  of  the  capital*  oontinaed  to 
take  place.  In  Borne  itseli^  many  Pagan  ceremonies,  which  were  without 
sacrince,  remained  in  full  force.  The  gods,  therefore,  were  invoked,  the 
temples  were  frequented,  the  pontificates  inscribed,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  among  the  fimuly  titles  of  honor;  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  thai 
idolatry  was  completely  destroyed  by  Theodosius.  See  Bengnot,  p.  491. 
•— M. 

t  See  in  Beiske's  edition  of  Libanius,  torn*  ii  p.  155  Sacrifice  was  ft9^ 
hibited  by  Valens,  but  not  the  offisring  of  incense: — M. 
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ediotB  of  proscription :  the  same  laws  which  had  been  origi* 
^ly  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were  appli^ 
after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Westr 
em  empire;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox  Theodosios 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic 
£dih.'*  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most  vital  part,  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared  to  be 
criminal  as  well  as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his  edicts 
more  strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which  examined 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,'*  every  subsequent  explanation 
tended  to  involve  in  the  same  guilt  the  general  practice  of 
imfnolatimj  which  essentially  constituted  the  religion  of  the 
Pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected  fcNr  &e  purpose 
of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to  remove 
firom  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation  of  offending 
against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A  special  commis- 
sion was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the  Praetorian  prsefect  of  the 
East,  and  afterwards  to  the  counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius, 
two  officers  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  West ;  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 
priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church,  or  of  tbd  army." 
Here  the  desolation  might  have  stopped :  and  the  naked  edi- 
fices, which  were  no  longer  employed  in  the  service  of  .idol* 

"*  See  bis  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  zvl  tit  x  le^.  '7---11. 

"'  Homer'8  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  ol 
entrails,  (see  Feithius,  Antiquilat  Homer.  L  i  c  10, 16.)  The  Tus- 
cans, who  produced  the  first  Uaruspiceft,  subdued  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Bomans,  (Cicero  de  Divinatione,  il  28.) 

'^  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  245,  249.  Theodoret  L  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in 
Ghron.  Prosper.  Aquitan.  1.  iii.  c  88,  apud  Baronium,  AnnaL  Eccles. 
A.  D.  889,  No.  62.  Libanius  (pro  Teroplis,  p.  10)  labors  to  prove 
that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  positive.* 


*  Libamns  appears  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the  East,  where,  tmder 
Theodosias,  the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  on  with  very  diflferem 
degrees  of  violenoe,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  local  aathorities  and 
of  the  clergy ;  and  more  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  fanatical 
monks.  Meander  well  observes,  that  the  prohibition  of  sacrifice  wcnld  be 
easily  misinterpreted  into  an  aathori^  for  the  destruction  of  the  bnildingv 
ki  which  sacrinces  were  performed.  [Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion, 
ii.  p.  156.)  An  abase  of  this  kind  led  to  this  remarkable  oration  of 
Lilwnias.  Neander,  however,  justly  donbts  whether  this  bold  vindication 
or  at  least  exculpation,  of  Paganism  was  ever  delivered  before,  or  evw 
aUoed  in  the  bands  r  f.  the  'Chnstian  emperor.— M. 
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•try,  might  have  been  protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of 
fioiaticism.  Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most  splendid 
and  Leantiful  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture ;  and  the 
emperor  himself  w»b  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendor  of 
nis  own  cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  possessions. 
Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  so 
many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ  In  the  decline 
of  the  arts  they  might  be  usefully  converted  into  mag»- 
sdnes,  manufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly :  and  per^ 
baps,  when  ^e  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently 
purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might  be 
allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  as  long 
as  they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope, 
that  an  auspicious  revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again 
restore  the  altars  of  the  gods :  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  addressed  their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne,'*  in- 
creased the  zeal  of  the  Christian  reformers  to  extirpate, 
without  mercy,  the  root  of  superstition.  The  laws  of  the 
emperon  exhH)it  some  symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition:** 
but  their  cold  and  languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conducted, 
or  rather  impelled,  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church. 
In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,**  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  Mthful  monks  to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples, 
and  the  consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive  diocese ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader  will  judge 
whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers, or  of  carnal  weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine  and  excel- 
lent Marcellus,**   as   he   is  styled   by   Theodoret,  a  bishop 


••  CoA  Theodos,  L  xvi  tit  x.  leg.  8, 18.  There  is  room  to  believe, 
(hat  this  temple  of  Edessa,  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  civil 
tisefl^  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruias,  (libanius  pro  Templis,  p 
26,  2*7,  and  Oodefroy's  notes,  p.  59.) 

>•  See  this  carious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or 
rather  oxnpoeed,  about  the  year  890.  I  have  consulted,  with  advan- 
tage, Dr.  Lardner^s  version  and  remarks,  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol. 
iv.  p.  186—168.) 

**  See  the  life  of  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  9 — 14.  The 
saint  cmce  mistook  (as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  a  hiu^esa 
funeral  for  an  idolatrous  procession,  ana  imprudently  committed  a 
uurade.' 

"  Ck>mpare  Sozomen,  (L  vii.  c.  16)  with  Theodoret,  (1.  r.  c  21*) 
Between  them,  they  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  Marcellua. 
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animated  with  apostolic  fervor,  rosdved  to  level  Tritii  the 
gnmnd  the  stately  temj^es  within  the  diocese  of  Apsmea. 
His  attack  was  resisted  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The  building 
was  seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  tlie  fcjnr  sides,  the 
lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference;  and  the  large  stone,  c^  which  they 
were  composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried 
without  effect.  It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the 
foundsj^ions  of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  aa  the 
tempovary  wooden  props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the  alle* 
gory  of  a  black  daemon,  who  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
defeat,  the  operations  of  the  Christian  engineers.  Elated 
with  victory,  Marcellus  took  the  field  in  person  against  the 
powers  ci  darkness ;  a  numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  Rad- 
iators marched  under  the  episcopal  banner,  and  he  success 
Btrely  attacked  the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the  diocese 
of  Apamea.  Whenever  any  resistance  on  danger  was  Jappre- 
hended,  the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness  would  not 
allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fly,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient 
distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  darts.  But  this  prudence  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death:  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a 
oody  of  exasperated  rustics;  and  the  synod  of  the  province 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  holy  MarceUus  had 
sacrificed  h^  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  support,  of  this 
cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed  with  tumultuous  fury  from  ,the 
desert,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sseal  and  diligence^ 
They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the  Pagans ;  and  some  of  them 
might  deserve  the  reproaches  of  avarice  and  intemperance; 
of  avarice,  which  they*  gratified  with  holy  plunder,  and. of 
intemperance,  which  they  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud 
psalniody,  and  artificial  paleness.'*  A  small  number  of  tein- 
pies  was  protected  by  the  fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the 
prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  Celestial  Venus  at  Carthage,  whose  sacred  precincts 

"  libaniuE^  pro  Templis,  p.  10 — 18.  He  rails  at  these  Uack-garbod 
men,  the  CShristian  moiiks,  who  eat  more  than  elephant?.  Poor  9\» 
phnnts  I  ihey  are  temperate  animals 
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lonned  a  curcumfeienoe  of  two  miles,  was  jadidoiialy 
Terted  into  a  Obiiistiaii  chatch;**  and  a  similar  ocmseonrtioii 
haa  preserved  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Borne.**  But  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Ronum  world, 
an  army  of  &natac8,  without  authority,  and  without  discipline, 
mvaded  the  peacefal  inhabitants ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  mirost 
stmctures  of  antiquity  still  displays  the  ravages  of  iho§e  Bar- 
barians, who  alone  had  time  and  inclination  to  execute  such 
laborious  destruction. 

In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  spec- 
tator may  distinguish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at 
Alexandria,'*  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprung  fiom  the  fruitful 
soil  of  superstitious  I^ypt"*  The  £rst  of  the  Ptolemies  had 
been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious 
stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  where  be  had  been  long 
adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and 
his  reign  were  so  imperfectiy  understood,  that  it  became  a 
subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of 
day,  or  the  gloomy^  monarch  of  the  subterraneous  regions.** 
The  f^ptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  their  lathers,  reused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the 


**  Prosper.  Aqtdtan.  L  iii.  a  88,  apud  Baronium ;  AddoL  Ecdes.  A.  D. 
S89,  No.  58,  dbc.  The  temple  had  been  shut  some  time,  and  the  access 
to  it  was  overgrbwB  with  brambles. 

**  2>oiuitii8,  Boma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  L  iv.  c  4,  p  468.  This  oonse- 
eration  was  performed  by  Pope  Boni&ce  IV.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
&yorable  drcomstances  which  nad  preserved  the  Pantheon  above  two 
himdr^  years  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

■»  Sophronins  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history,  (Jerom,  m 
Soript  Eccles.  torn,  i  p.  808,)  which  has  funushed  materials  to  Socra* 
tes,  (L  T.  c  16.)  Theodoret,  (L  v.  c  22,)  and  Rufinus,  (I  il  a  22.)  Tel 
the  last,  w}io  had  been  at  Alexandria  before  and  after  the  event,  may 
deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

*•  Gerard  Vossius  (Opera*  tona.  v.  p  80,  and  de  Idoloaltria,  1.  ^  c. 
29)jitrive8  to  support  the  strange  notion  of  the  Fathers;  that  the  pa- 
triardi  Joseph  was  adored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull-  Apis,  and  the  god 
Serajris.* 

**  Origo  del  nondum  nosfris  celebrata.  iBgyptiornm  antistites  «ie 
memorant,  Ac,  Tacit  Hisi  iv.  88.  Tlie  Gree^,  who  had  travelled  into 
Egypt,  were  alike  ig^rant  of  this  new  deity. 


*  Oonsalt  da  Diea  S^pis  et  son  Origine,  par  J  D.  Gvignfaat,  (tha  traii» 
ktor  of  Creuzer's  Symbolique,)  Paris,  1838;  and  in  the  fifth  totaaw  el 
fewouf'i  traadatkm  of  Tadttis.— 1£. 
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waOs  of  their  dties."  But  the  obsequious  priests,  who  were 
Aedvoed  by  *}ie  liberality  of  liie  Ptolemies,  submitt^,  without 
resistaooe,  to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Poutus :  an  honorable 
and  domestic  genealogy  was  provided;  and  this  fortunate 
usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,** 
the  nusband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of  Egypt 
Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar  protection,  glori^  in 
the  name  of  the  dty  of  Serapis.  His  temple,*"  which  rivalled 
the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  was  erected  on  the 
spaciousi  summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred 
Qteps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  dis- 
tributed into  vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments.  The  con- 
secrated buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  portico; 
the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph 
of  the  arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  pre- 
served in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  arisen 
wiUi  new  splendor  from  its  ashes/^  After  the  edicts  of  Theo- 
dosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans, 
they  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis ; 
and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudently  ascribed  to  the 
supersititious  terrors  of  the  Christians  themselves ;  as  if  they 
had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  se- 
cure the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and 
the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.** 

At  that  time*'  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was 

'®  Macrobius,  Satumal,  L  L  c.  7.  Such  a  livibg  fact  decisively  provea 
his  foreign  extraction. 

**  At  Rome,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  The 
precedency  which  the  queen  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  unequal 
alliance  with  the  stranger  of  Pontus.  But  the  superiority  of  the  female 
sex  was  established  m  Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution, 
(Diodor.  Sicul  torn,  i  L  i.  p.  81,  edit  Wesseling,)  and  Uie  same  order  is 
observed  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  ;  whom  he  identifie« 
with  Serapis. 

*^  Aminianus,  (xxil  16.)  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  8,  in  Hud* 
son's  Geogra]:^  Minor,  torn,  iii,)  and  Rufinus,  (1.  il  c.  22,)  celebrate'  the 
Serapeum,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

**  See  M6moire8  de  Mead,  dea  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  89*7^416. 
The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  consumed  in  Caesar's  Ales- 
undrian  war.  Marc  Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergamns 
(200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of 
Alexandria. 

**  libanius  (pro  Templis,  p  21)  indifcreeUy  provokes  his  Chriaiiaii 
laaRfcera  by  this  insulting  remark. 

••  We  may  choose  ^tween  the  date  of  Marcellinut  (A.  X>.  8W)  «r 
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fitted  by  TheopUlus,^^  the  perpetual  ^emy  of  peaoe  and 
virtae;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  haods  were  alternately  pol- 
luted with  gold  and  with  bloods  His  pious  indignation  was 
exdted  by  the  honors  of  Seraois ;  and  the  insults  which  he 
ofleved  to  an  ancient  tcnnple  or  Bacchus,*  convinced  the  Pa* 
gsns  that  he  nvedkated  a  more  important  and  dangerous  en- 
terprise. In  the  tumnltuouB  capital  of  E^t,  the  s%ht60t 
provocation  was  snffiment  to  inflame  a  dvit  war.  Hie  vota- 
ries>  of  Beiapis,  whese  strength  and  numbers  Were  much 
infoior  to  ihose  of  thmr  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  lit  the  insti: 
gatkm  of  the  philooopher  Olympius,^^  who  exhorted  them 
to  -die  in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  Th^se  Pagan 
&natic8  ibrtsied  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress, 
of  Ser«{)is;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  diiiing  salllles,  and  a 
resolute  defence ;'  and,  l^  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they 
cocevcised  on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtain^  the  last  con* 
eoktfton  of  despair.  The  efforts  of  thei^udent  magistrate 
were  usefully  eierted  for  the  establishment  of  a  trube,  till  the 
answer  of  Theodosim  should  determine '  the  &te  of  B^rapis. 
The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms,  in  the  principal 
square;  and  the  Imperial  rescript  was  publicly  read.  But 
when  a  sentence  Of  destniction  against  the  idols  of  Alexan- 
dria wa$  pronounced,  the.  Christians  set  up  a  shout  of  joy 
and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fuiy  had 
^yen  way  to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and  »lent  steps, 
and  eluded,  \>^  their  flight  or  obscurity,  me  resentment  of 
tjieir  enemies.  Theophilus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  •temple 
of  Serapis,  without  any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  he 
found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials :  but  these 
obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  foundations;  and  to  content  himself  with  reducing  the 


that  -of  Prosper,  (A,  B.  891.)  TRaicmont  (H&fc  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p. 
810,  '756)  prefers  the  former,  and  Pagpi  the  latter. 

**  TiHemont,  M€m.  Eodes.  toto.  xi.  p.  441 — 500.  The  ambignoos 
sitoatioB  of  Xhoephflns— a  «(wn«,  as  the  friend  of  Jerom-^a  dfew/,  as 
theenemy^of-Ofarysostom— -prodtioes  a  sort  of  impartiality ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  balance  is  jj^^tiy  inclined  against  him. 

^*  Lardner  (Heathen  Tes^amomes,  yoL  iv.  p.  411)  has  alleged  a 
beautiful  passaffefrom  Sutd^,'Or  rather  from  Damascius,  which  sbowi 
the  deTGot  Mid  Tirtaous  Olympian,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  hoi 
ef  a  prophet 

•  No  doubt  a  leinplc  of  Osiris.    St.  Martin,  iv  398. — VL. 
VOL  Til. — O 
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edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a  part  of  whidi  ttIm.booc 
aflerwarda  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Christian  mlurtyrs.  The  valuable  libiaiy  of 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  and  near  tw^ty  yean 
afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the" 
regret  and  indignation  of  every  spectator,  whose  mind  was 
not  totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice/'  The.compow 
^itions  of  andent  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievaUy 
perished,  might  surely  have  been  excited  from  the  wreck 
of  idolatry,  for  the  amusemient  and  instruction  of  succeeding 
ages ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  the  archbishop,*' 
might  have  been  satiated  with  the  rich  spcHls,  which  were,  the 
reward  of  his  victory.  While  the  images  and  Vases  of  gold 
and  silver  were  carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable 
metal  were  contemptuously  broken,  and  cast  into  the  streets^ 
Theophilus  labored  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  idols ;  their  dexterity  in  the  managiement  <^  the 
loadstone ;  their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a  human  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue ;  *  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  con- 
fidence of  devout  husbands  and  unsuspectiBg  females/* 
Charges  like  these  may  seem  to  deserve-  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  crafty  and  interested 
spirit  of  superstition.    But  thd  same  spirit  is  equally  prone  to 

*•  Nos  vidimus  armaria  librormn,  quibus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a 
nostris  homimbus,  nostris  temporibus  memorabt.  Orosios,  1.  vi.  a  15, 
p.  421,' edit  Havercamp.  Though  a  bigot,  and  a  controversial  writer. 
Orosius  seems  to  blush. 

*"^  Emiapius,  in  the  lives  of  Antoninus  and  JSdesius,  execrates  the 
sacrilegious  rapine  of  Theophilus.  Tillemont  (M^m.  iElccles.  torn, 
xiil  p.  453)  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Felusium,  which  reproaches 
the  primate  with  the  idolatrotM  worship  of  gold,  the  auri  sacra  fsunes. 

*^  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the 
god,  familiarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality,  till  he 
betrayed,  himself,  in,  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  dis- 
g^e  the  tone  of  his  yoice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narrative 
of  .^Ischines,  (see  Bayle,  Dictionnaira  Critique,  Soamandrb,)  and  tho 
adventure  of  MnQdu)),  (Joseph.  Antiquitat  Judaic.  L  zviii.  c.  8,  p.  877 
edit  Havercamp,)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have  been 
practised  with  suxess. 


•  An  English  trareller,  Mr.  Wilkinsoii,  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
vocal  Memnon.  There  was  a  cavity  in  which  a  person  was  oonoealod,  wad 
■track  a  stone,  which  gave  a  ringing  sound  like  brass.  The  Ar^be,  wh* 
stood  below  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  performed  the  miracle,  described  the 
itOBd  Just  as  the  antbor  of  the  epigram,  oj;  xaXxoto  rvn-£j/ro(.— M. 
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did  base  practice  of  insnltmg  and  calamniataDg  a  Men  eaonj ; 
and  our  belief  b  natiirallj  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  k  is 
mndi  leeai  difficult  to  invent  a^ctitioas  story,  than  to  support 
a  practical  fraud.  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis**  was  in* 
volved  in  the  ndn  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A  groat  num* 
bcr  of  plated  of  different  metals,  artificially  joined  together, 
oomposed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity,  who  touched  on 
either  side  the  walb  of  the  sancfcuaiy.  The  aspect  of  S«fapiiy 
his  'sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre,  which  he  bore  in  his  left 
hand,  were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  representationi 
of  Jupiter.  He  was  distinguished  from  Jupiter  by  the  basket, 
or  bushel,  which  was  placed  on  his  head ;  and  by  the  em- 
blematic monster  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand ;  the  head 
and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into  tifaffee  taili^  which  were 
again  terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a  dog,'  a  Hon,  and  a 
wolf.  It  was  couTOently  affirmed,  that  if  any  impous  hand 
should  dare  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  would  instantly  return  to  their  original  chaos.  An 
intrepid  soklier,  animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  vrith  a  weighty 
battle-axe,  ^tscended  the  ladder ;  and  even  the  Christian  muK 
titude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event  of  the  combat** 
He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  the  cheek  of  Serapis; 
the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and 
both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  continued  to  presarve  their 
accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier 
repeated  his  blows  :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and  broken 
in  pieces;  and  the  lim^  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  His  mangled 
carcass  was  burnt  in  the  Amphitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  oi 
the  poipulaoe;  and  many  persons  attributed  their  oonvcrsioft 
to  this  discovery  of  the  impotftnoe  of  their  tutelar  deity.  Th^ 
popular  modes  of  reli^on,  that  propose  any  visible  and  mate- 

^  See  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Monifau^on,  (torn.  ii.  p.  297 :)  but 
the  descriptioQ  of  JMbicrobius  (SatumaL  Lie  20)  is  mum  more  pic- 
turesque and  satisfactory. 

**         '      Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus,  moti^ue  verendft 
Majestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent 
In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 
(LncaiL  iii.  429.)    **  Isit  true,''  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy, 
si  whose  house  i&  supped)  **  ihai  the  man  who  gave  the  first  Uow 
to  the  gulden  statue  of  Anaitis,  was  Instantlj  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
ef  his  life ! " — **  I  was  that  man,  (replied  the  clear-sighted  veteran,) 
tad  you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess."    (Pliiu  Hist 
Katur.  xxziil  24.) 
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fial  objects  of  wonilnp,  have  the  advaatage  oi  adaptiiig  ami 
hxtAluamng  thenuelves  to  the  senses  of  mankind:  but  thii 
adTantage  is  counterbalanoed  bj  the  yariona  and  ineTitablo 
aodidents  to  irhich  the  faith  of  thd  iddater  is  eipoeed.  It  ia 
scaioely  possible,  that,  in  orery  disposition  of  wmd^  he  should 
preserre  his  implicit  reverenee  for  the  idols,  or  the  lelies, 
whidi  tne  naked  eje,  and  the  pro&ne  hand,  are  unable  to  dis*^ 
tinffoish  from  the  most  common  productions  of  art  or  nature ; 
and  if,  in  the  hour  of  dagger,  their  secret  and  miraculous  vir-r 
toB  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation,  he  sooms  the 
vain  a;k>ldgie8.  of  his  priests,  and  justly  derides  the  olJQCt,  and 
the  foUy,  of  his  superstitions  attachment"  After  the  &11  of 
Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  ebt^rtained  by  the  Pagans,  that 
the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annuiil  supply  to  the  impious  mas* 
ters  of  Egypt ;  and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  tiie  inundation 
seemed  to  announce  the  displeasure  of  jUbe  xiver^od.  But 
ibis  delay  #as  soon  coin]3)eDsated  by  the  riifid  i^weU  ^f  the 
waters*  They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unu^ild  height^  as  to 
comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pl^King  expectation 
of  a  deluge  i  till  the  peacefol  river  again  subsided  to  the  well- 
tmown  and  fertilizing  level  of  sixteen  cubit^^  qr  about  thirty 
English  feet.** 

.  The  tMnples  oi  nthe  Ronton  empire  were  deserted,  or 
destroyed ;  but  the  in^nions  superstition  of  the  Pi|gans4till 
attempted  to  elude  the  lawsr  c^  Theodosius,  by  which  ^1  sac- 
rifices had  been  severely  prohibited.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy,  whose  conduct  was  less  opposed  to  the  eye  of  mali- 
cious curiosity,  diegtiised  their  religious^  under  the  appear- 
ance oi  ewmviai,  meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn  festivals, 
they  ansembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spreading  i^hade 
of  some  cdnaiecrated  trees ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered 
iind  roasted ;  ai^d  this  rural  enteotainment  was  sanctified  by 
the  use  <^  incase,  and  by  the  hymns  which  were  sung  in 

*^  The  history  of  the  reformation  afibrds  frequent  examples  of  the 
t  addon  change  from  superstition  to  contempt 

"  Sozomen,  L  tH.  c.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same 
standard,  of  the  inundation,  and  consequently  of  the  cubit,  has  uni- 
formly subsisted  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  See  Freret,  in  the 
M^i*L  de  TAc^d^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zvL  p.  844~^5d.  6r«Kve8'f 
Mvcellaneons  Works,  vol.  i  p.  283,  The  Egyptian  cubit  is  ahonl 
Iwtmty-two  inches  oi  the  Enghdi  measure.* 


*  Compare  WUk^usrn'a  Thebes  and  Egypt,  p.  313.— Hi 
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honor  of  the  goda.  But  it  wis  «ll0ged|  that,  as  no  pjai  of 
ihe  ammal  was  made  a  bomt-offering,  as  no  altar  was  pro* 
▼ided  to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous  oblation  of 
sak  cakes,  and  the  ooncluding  ceremony  of.  hbaiions,  wore 
caxefol^  omitted,  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the 
guests  m  the  guUt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.**  What- 
ever might  be  the  truth  of  the  fiicts,  or  the  merit  of  the 
disticetion,*^  these  vain  pretences  were  swept  away  by  the 
last  edict  of  Theodosius,  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  superstition  of  the  Pagans.*^  This  jSK^ibitory  law  is 
Impressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms. 
**  ll  is  onr  will  and  pleasure,"  saya  the  emperor,  **  that  none 
d  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  dtiasns,  how- 

: 1 , „, 

**  libamuB  (^o  TempUs^  p^  16, 16,  Vl)  pleads  their  cause  with  mn- 
tle  and  insinoatuig  rhetoric.  From  the  earliest  8ge»  such,  feasts  had 
enlivened  the  country :  and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgic.iL  880)  had  pro* 
duced  the  theatre  of  Athens.  See  Oodefroy,  ad  loc.  Libaa  and  Codes 
TheodsB.  torn,  vi  p^  284. 

^  H<»orini  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals,  (A.  JX  899.)  *' Absque 
ullo  Racrififlio,  atqiy  plU  soperslitione  danmabttl'*  Bat  niue  years 
afterwards  he  foiind  it  necessary  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same 
proviso,  (Codex  11ie<Mio&  L  xvL  tit.  x,  leg.  11, 19.) 

•*  Cod  Thoodos.  L  xn.  tit  x  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles. 
History,  voL  ir.  p.  184)  oensares,  with  becomiDg  asperity,  the  style  and 
sentimieiits  of  this  intiMeraat  law. 


*  Pagamsm  mamtained  its  gronnd  ibr  a  considerable  time  ia  the  rural  £t- 
tricts.  Endelechias,  a  poet  Who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centary, 
eperics  of  te  cross  as 

Sfgnnm  quod  perhlbdnt  esse  cioeis  Dei, 
lugnlB  qui  oolltar  solas  lanrUbos. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Maximus,  bishop  ot  Turin,  writes 
agsiSNt  the  heathen  deities  as  if  iHoIr  worship  was  still  in  ftdl  vigor  in  the 
oeighboihood  of  his  city.  Angatititm  oomphims  of  the  encouragement  of 
the  Pagan  rites  by  heathen  luidpwners;  and  Zeno  of  VetDaa^  still  later, 
reproves  the  apathy  of  .the  Chrisdan  proprietors  in  conniving  at  this 
abuse.  (Compare  Neander,  ii.  p.  169.)  M.  Beugnot  shows  that  this  was 
the  case  throughout  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  But 
neither  of  these  anthers  has  adverted  to  one  fact,  which  must  have  tended 
gieatfy  to  retard  ihe  prog^ress  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters.  It  was 
still  chiefly  a  slave  population  which  cultivated  the  sofl;  and  however,  ia 
the  towns,  the  better  class  of  Christians  might  be  eager  to  oonmiunicate 
''the  blessed  Uber^  of  the  goi^l"  to  this  class  of  mankind*,  however 
their  condition  could  not  but  be  nlently  ameliorated  by  ^e  humanizing  in- 
fluence of  Christianity ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt  the  servile  class  would 
be  the  least  fltted  to  receive  the  gospel  *,  and  its  general  propt^ation  among 
tiiem  would  be  embarrassed  by  many  peculiar  mfficulties*  The  rupid  pop* 
vtadott  was  probably  not  entirely  converted  before  the  ^(eneral  estaUishmanl 
sf  die  monastic  institutions.  Compare  Quartorlv  Review  of  Beugnol,  vol 
IHLp.S2.^M. 
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ever  exalted  or  however  hntnble  mny  be  their  rank  and  ooa- 
ditioD,  shall  presume,  in  any  city  or  in  any  place,  to  worship 
an  inanimate  idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim." 
The  act  of  sacnficing,  and  the  practice  of  Svination  by  tne 
entrails  of  the  Victim,  are  declared  (without  any  regard  to  the 
object  of  the  inquiry)  a  crime  of  high  treason  against  the 
state,  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  &ie  death  of  the  ginllT. 
The  rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  which  might  seem  less  bloody 
and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  truth 
and  honor  of  religion ;  luminaries,  garlands,  frankincense,  and 
libations  of  wine,  are  specially  enumerated  and  condemned; 
and  the  harmless  claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the  house- 
hold gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous  proscription.  The 
use  of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal  ceremonies,  subjects 
the  Offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house  or  estate,  where 
they  have  been  performed  ;  and  if  he  has  artfully  chosen  the 
property  of  another  for  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
A  fine,  hot  less  considerable,  is  imposed  on  the  connivance  of 
the  secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  shall  neglect  the  duty  of 
their  respective  stations,  either  to  reveal,  or  to  punish,  the 
guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws 
of  Theodosius,  which  were  repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the 
Christian  world.'* 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Dioclesian,  Ohristiamty 
had  been  proscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hered- 
itary religion  of  the  empire ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions  which 

.  **'  Such  a  charge  fihould  not  be  lightly  made ;  but  it  maj  surely  be 
justified  by  the  authority  ef  St.  Augustin,  who  tiius  addresses  the 
DcNiatists :  **  Quis  nostri&m,  quis  yestridm  non  laudat  leges  ab  Imper- 
atoribus  datas  adrersus  saoificia  Paganorumf  Et  certe  longe  ibi  pes- 
G2i  severior  constituta  est ;  ilHus  qulppe  impietatis  capitals  supplicium 
est."  Epist  zdii  No.  10,  quoted-  by  Le  Clerc,  (Bibuoth^ue  Cheisie, 
torn.  yiii.  p.  277,)  who  adds  some  judicious  refleciioiia  on  the  intolerance 
f>{  the  yictorious  Christians.* 


*  Yet  Ajogostiiie,  with  laudable  inGonsistency*  diaapiNX>ved  of  the  fiireible 
demolition  of  the  temples.  "  Let  as  first  extiipate  the  idolatry  of  the  hearts 
of  the  heathen,  and  they  wiU  either  themselves  invite  as  or  anticipate  as  in 
the  exeeation  of  this  'good  work"  torn.  v.  p.  62.  Cknnpare  Neander,  iL  160, 
and,  in  p.  155,  a  beaatiial  passage  from  Chrysostom  agamst  all  violent  bmms 
^  propagating  Christianity.— M. 
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ware  oiiertained  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  fiMstion,  were,  in 
Bome  meaaore,  oountenanoed  by  the  inseparable  anion  and 
rapid  conquests  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  same  eicuses 
of  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Christian 
empefoxB  who  violated  the  precepts  of  humanity  and  of  the 
(jk»peL  The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness, 
as  well  as  f(dly,  of  Paganism.;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith 
had  already  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the 
vanity  of  id(^ ;  and  the  declining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to 
fcheir  worship,  might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  ^^ 
and  obscurity,  the  religious  eealMMs  of  their  ancestors.  Had  U4JtUv\\A 
the  Pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal  which 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood;  and  the 
martyiB  ci  Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at 
the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not 
congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of  Polytheism. 
The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes 
were  broken  by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  agamst  which 
they  were  directed;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Pagans 
protected  them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.**  Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  authority  of  the  gods 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desiBted,  with  a 
plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which 
their  soveragn  had  condenmed.  If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of  concealment, 
to  indulge  their  favorite  superstition,  their  humble  repentance 
disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  they  sel- 
dom refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting,  with 
9ome  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  diurehes 
were  filled  with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy 
proselytes,  who  had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to 
the  reigning  religion ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the 
postures,  and  recited,  the  prayers,  of  the  fiuthfbl,  they  satisfied 
their  conscience  by  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the 
yods  of  antiquity ,••    If  the  Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffo^ 


"  Oroaias,  L  vil  a  28,  p^  697.  Ai:^i]8Un  (Enarrat  in  Pnlm  cil 
ipad  Lardmer,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pt  468)  insolts  their  oow- 
vdioe.  **  Quia  eorum  oompreheonis  est  in  Bacrificio  (com  hia  lagibui 
•ta  prohiberentur)  et  nonnegavitr 

**  libnniua  (pro  Templis,^  p.  17,  18)  mentions,  without  ccnauro^ 
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diej  wanted'  Bpirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  wb« 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  fortune  of  then:  adversaries*  The  disorderly  opposition  ^ 
of  the  peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Akocandria,  to 
the  rage  of  private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  fuid 
authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  West,  without 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  £ugenius,  disgraced,  by  theif 
partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  (^racter  of  ^e  usurper^ 
ilie  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed,  that  he  aggravated  tho 
crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostasy ;  thaV  by  his  per- 
mission, the  altar  of  victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the 
idolatrous  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in 
the  field,  against  the  invincible  standard  of  the  cross.  But 
the  vain  hopes  of  the  Pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the 
defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and  they  were  left  exposed  io  the  resent- 
ment  of  the  conqueror,  who  labored  to  deserve  the  £Etvor  of 
Heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry." 

A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the  clem- 
ency of  their  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power, 
does  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of  injustice  and  opprefr- 
sion.  Thebdosius  might  undoubtedly  have  proposed  to  his 
Pagan  subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of  diaath;  and 
the  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  mod^ation  of  a  prince, 
who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  ail  his  subjects 
should  immediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of  their, 
sovereign.*^  The  profession  of  Cllurbtianity  was  not  made  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights 
of  society,  nor  were  any  peculiar  l^ffdships  imposed  on  the 
sectaries,  who  credulouBly  received  the  &bles  of  Ovid,  and 
obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  The  palace, 
the  8ch<lK>ls,  the  army,  and  the. senate,  were  filled  with  declared 
and  devout  P^ans;  they  obtained,  without  distiiictkon,  the 


the  oocaaioDal  confoimiiy,  -and  as  it  were  theatrieal  play,  of  ibese  hypo- 
criiesL  , 

**  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  ^.  32)  b;^  declaring  to  the  em- 
peror, that  unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples, 

laOi  Tids  rutf  dy^iuv  itav&raq,  koL  airt^i  Ktu  t<o  v4/iu  0<»f6n<'O¥ratf  the  JHTOprie- 

tors  wfll  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

*'  Panlinus,  in  Yit  Amfaros.  c.  26.  Augnsiaa  de  Oivi&t.  Dei,  L  v.  & 
96     Theodoret,  L  v.  c  24. 

*'  UboniuB  fluggests  the  form  of  a  perseeu^ng  edict,  which  Theod(>- 
lioB  might  enac^  (pro  Templis,  p.  82;)  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dang«rouf 
tx|Miriment    Some  princes  woiUa  h&v^  ta&ep  his  advice. 
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civil  and  militaiy  Iioiiofs  t(  the  empire.*  Theodoshai 
dbtiK^oished  his  Bbimd  r^ard  for  yirtae  and  genius  by  the 
coag«dar  digni^,  whiob  lie  bMowed  on  SymmacbuB;**  and 
bj  the  per^bal'  fintodship  irfaiob  he  ezmened  to  LihanitB ;** 
and  the  two  eloqaenl  apologists  of  iWanism  n^ere  never 
requited  eithet  to  chmge  or  to  diflsembie  their  raligiow 
opinions.  The  Pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most  Uoentiotis 
be6doBi  oi  ^eech  and  writing ;  the  historical  and  philoeophio 
remains  of  fitmapios,  Zorimus,**  and  the  fiinatie  teachere  of 

^  Deniqae  pro  meritis  terrestrihus  sBOim  rependens 

Mnnera,  sacrioolis  tmnmos  impertit  nonores. 
0tu  bontw,  et-oertare  anit  cuni  Uvde  9Qiomm, 
Kec  pago  imi^oitos  per  debita  cuhnina  mundi 
Ire  Tiros  prooibetf 

Ipee  magistratum  tibi  Qonstdis,  ipse  tribunal 
Cfootutit. 

Prudent  in  Symmadi.  i  til,  Ac 

**  libaniaft  (pro  Templk;  p  82)  is  proud  that  llieodoBias  should 
thus  distingHidi  a  msn,  who  even  in  hit  pretenee  would  swear  by 
Ju]Hter.  Tet  this  presence  seeon  to  be  no  more  than  a  figure  of 
rhetoric 

**  Zodmus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the 
Treasury,  reviles,  ^th  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian 
prinoes,  wad  even  the  fiither  of  his  sovereign.  His  work  must  have 
been  privately  drcMhiM»  ei>^  it  escaped  &e  invectives  of  the  eooler 


*  The  most  jemarluihle  instance  of  this,  at  a  much  later  period,  oocors  in 
the  person  of  Merobaudes,  a  geDeral  and  a  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fiUi  oentary.  '  A  statue  in  honor  of  Merobandes  was  placed  in 
the  Forum  of  T^ajaxv  of  which  the  inscription  is  stiU  extant  Pm^ments 
of  his  poems  have  been  recovered  by  the  indastiy.  and  sa^[acit7  of  Niebnhr. 
In  one  passage,  Merohandes,  in  the  genuine  heathen  spirit,  attributes  the 
ruin  of  uie  empire  to  the  aboHtian  of  Pap^isU,  and  ahnost  renews  the  old 
accosation  of  Atheism  against  ChristiBuity.  He  imperaonates  some  deity, 
probahly  Discord,  who  summons  Bellona  to  take  arms  for  the  destm^ 
tion  of  Borne;  and  in  a  strain  of  fierce  irony  recommends  to  her,  amo«if 
odier  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  the  gods  of  JELome: — 

Boms;  ipsiqne  tromant  ftirialia  nc  jramra  rens. 
Jam  soneros  terris  atque  boapita  unmUia  peUe : 
Remanot  populare  Veos,  et  umBum  in  arts 
Ve»tm  exoratm  fotfu  gtnu  poUeat  ignig. 
Bbinrtrncts  doUs  palitia  eetoa  anbibo ; 
Mitfomm  moie^  et  pectora-prisuifiigabo 
FunditQS;  atque  slmul,  nnoo  dlscrimine  rerum, 
0pernantar  fbrfes,  nee  sic  leverentla  Justis. 
Attica  negiflcto  perest  facundia  Vbmho : 
Indignia  covthigat  konot^  et  ponderm  remm  ; 
Non  Tirtos  sed  casus  agat ;  tristisqne  cupido ; 
Ptoctoribus  ssbtI  demena  fdror  sestuet  sbtI  ; 
Omniaq%€  hoc  sine  maUe  Jo/via^  «tiM  numiM  swmme 

Herohmdes  m  Niehahr's  edit  of  the  ByiantineB,  p.  14.-^11* 
t  I  have  msened  some  lines  omitted  by  GibbOD.>-lf. 
G* 
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the  8ch  Kil  of  liato,  betray  the  most  furious  atiimofiity],  and 
contaiQ  the  sharpest  invectives,  against  the  sentiments  and 
oonduct  of  their  victorious  adversaries.  If  these  andacioiis 
libels  were  ptiblidy  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good  sense 
of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of 
ocmtempt,  the  last  strugi^es  of  superstition  and  despi^.*^  But 
Ihe  Imperii  laws,  whidi  prohibited  the  sacrifices  smd  cere- 
monies of  Paganism,  were  rigidly  executed ;  and  every  hour 
contributed  to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  was 
supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  arguments  The  devotion 
oi  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be  secretly  nourished' by 
prayer,  meditation,  abd  study;  but  the  exercise  of  public 
worship  appears  to  be  tiie  only  solid  foundation  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from 
imitation  and  habit  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise 
may  consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important 
work  of  a  liational  reVohition.  The  memory  of  theologicjil 
opinions  cannot  long  be  preserved,  without  the  artificial  h^lp 
of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  books.**  The  ignorant  vulgar, 
whose  minds  are  still  nutated  by  the  blind  hopes  and  terrors 
of  superstition,  will  be  soon  persuaded  by  their  superiors  to 
direct  their  vows  to  the  rdgning  deities  of  the  age ;  and  will 
insensibly  imbibe  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propa- 
gation of  the  new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at '  first 
compelled  them  to  accept  The  generation  that  arose  in  the 
world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  laws,  was  attracted 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church  :  and  so  rapid,  yet  so 
gentie,  was  the  fall  of  Paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  yearn 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  mmute  vestiges 
were  no  longer  \Tsible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator." 
*  i 

«iasfiif»l  historians  prior  to  Era^us,  (I  iil  c  40-^-42,)  who  lived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  century  * 

**  Yet  the  Pagwds  of  Africa  complained,  that  the  tifcnes  would  not 
allow  them  to  answer  with  freedom  the  City  of  God;  nor  does  St 
Auffustin  (v.  36)  deny  the  charge. 

'*  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion above  a  century,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed 
the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  toi^e.  See  the 
curious  and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Gkddes,  (Miscellanies, 
•oL  L  p.  1—198.) 

"  Paganos  qui  superaunt,  quanquam  jam  nuUos  esse  credamus,  Ac 


*  Heyn<\  in  hk  Diwiaisido  in  Zoflimnm  Ejvsqae  Fidem,  places  2obMm 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  oenmry.    Zosim.  Heynii,  p.  xidL— M. 
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The  mm  of  the  Pagan  reUgion  is  described  hy  the  sophiiili 
ftft  a  dreadfid  and  amazing  proidigyi  whieh  covered  the  earth 
wkh  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos 
and  of  night  They  relate,  in  solemn  and  pathetic  strains, 
that  the  temples  ^?ere  converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  the 
ImIy  places,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  were  basely  pdlnted  by  the  rdics  of  OhristiBn  martyrs. 
'^The  monks''  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  EonapiiM 
»  tenapted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  ''are  the  authors  of 
the  new  worship,  which,  in  the  place  of  those  deities  who 
are  conceived  by  the  understanding,  has  substituted  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  sUves.  The  heads,  salted 
and  pickled,  of  thoee  in&mons  male&ctors,  who  for  the  mul- 
titude of  their  crimes  have  suflfered  a  just  and  ignominious 
death;  their  bodies  still  marked  by  the  impression  of  the 
lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magbtrate;  such''  (continues  Eun^ius) 
''are  the  gods  wiiich  the  earth  produces  in  onr  days ;  such  are 
the  martym,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and  peti- 
donii  to  the  Dinty,  whose  tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the 
objects  of  the  veneratk)n  of  the  people."  **  Without  approv- 
ing the  malice,  it  is  natural  enough  to  shai«  the  surprise  of 
the  sophist,  the  spectator  of  a  revolution,  which  raised  those 
obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  celestial 
and  invisible  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire. .  The  grateful 
respect  of  the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  fiiith,  was 
exalted,  by  time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration;  and 
the  nooet  iUnstrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deserv- 
edly associated  to  the  honora  of  the  martyrs*  One  hundred 
and  fifky  years  after  the  glorious  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by 
the   tombs,  or  rather  by  the  trophies,  of   those    spiritual 

Cod  TEeodoa.  1.  xvL  tit  x.  leg. '23,  A..  D.  428.  The  younger  Tlieo- 
dosiiis  was  afterwards  satisfied,  tiiat  his  judgment  had  been  somewhat 
premature.*  ,  . 

^  See  Eunapios,  in  tlie  life  of  the  sophist  iBdesius;  in  that  of 
Eiistathias  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  koI  n  nvBuSsf,  koX  dtiSlt 

9k5tos  TVpd»pti9€t  ri  hri  yfis  vaXKiara, 


*  The  statement  of  QSAion  u  modi  toe  strongly  'worded.  M.  Bengaoi 
has  traced  the  vestiges  of  Pagwusm  m  the  West,  after  this  period,  m 
MOBomeiits  and  iiismptions  -with  carious  industry.-  Compare  likewise 
BDle^  P*  ^^^  on  the  more  tardy  progress  of  Cmistianity  in  the'  Tural 
districts.— IL 
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heroesr**  In  ike  age  which  followed  the  obnveiskfei  of  Ooik 
stantine,  the  empeiors,  the  eoBsuIs,  aod  the  generals  of 
armies,  devontly  visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmdcer  mi 
a  fisherman  ;^^  and  their  veilerable  bones  were  deposited 
under  the  altais  of  Christ,  on  which  the  bishops  of  the  ipyal 
dty  continually  offered  the  unbloody  sacHfiee.^^  The  new 
capital  of  the  Eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any  apdeni 
and  domestic  trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  depend* 
ent  pmvinces.  The  bodies  of  St*  Andrew,  St.  Lu^e,  and  St 
Timothy,  had  reposed  near  three  hundred  years  in  the  obscure 
graves,  fh>m  whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn  pomp» 
to  the  thui^h  of  the  apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of 
Constantine  had  founded  on.  the  banks  of  the  Thradan  Boft- 
phoriis.^'  About  fiifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks  were 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  «nd  prophet 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  d^osited  in  a  gulden 
vase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  vdl,  weria  ddivered  by  the 
bishops  into  each  other's  hands*  The.  relics  of  Samuel  were 
received  by  the  people  with  the  same  joy  ai)d  reverence 
which  they  would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet;  the 
highways,  from  Palestine  to  the.  gates  of  Constantinople,  were 
611ed  with  an  uninterrupted  procession;  and  the  emperor 
Arcadius  himself,,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  deigy  and  senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraor- 
dinary guest,  who  had  always  deserved  and  claimed  th^ 
homage  of  kings.^'    The  example  of  BoiT^e  and  Constantir 

••  Caius,  (apud  Euseb.  Hist  Eodes.  L  ii.  p.  25,)  a  Roman  presbyter, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  ZephTrinus,  (A.  D.  202—1919,)  is  an  earlj 
witneM  of  this  supersthaous  pEactice. 

^®  ChrvBofitom.  Quod  Christns  6it  Deus.  Tom.  l  nov.  edit.  No.  9. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XlVth's  pastoral 
letter  on  the  JubUee  of  the  year  1750.  See  the  curious  and  entertain- 
ing letters  of  M.  Chais,  tom.  iil  '      ' 

Ji  Male  facit  ergo  Bomanus  episcopus?  qui»  super  mortuorum 
hominum,  Petri  <&.  Pauli,  secundum  nos,  ossa  veneranda  .  .  ..  offeri 
Domino  sacrifida,  et  tumolos  eorum,  Ofaristr  arbitratur  altaria.  Jerom. 
tom.  il  ad  vers.  Vigilant  p.  188.  '      ' 

^^  Jerom  (tom.  il  p..  122)  bears  .witness  to  these  translation^^ 
which  are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of 
St  Andrew  at  Patrse  i^  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of 
Achaia,  which  Baronius  ( AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D.  ^0,  No.  84)  wishes  to 
bf  liere,  and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St  Andrew  was  adojited 
IS  the.  sfHritnal  founder  of  CJondtantindpls,  (M6m.  Eodea  tooth  i  y 
tl?— 828,  688— 694v) 

»»  Jerom  (tout.  ii.  p.  122)  pompously  dofcribes  tte  translation  ol 
Bamuel,  which  is  noticed  in  all  the  dironicles  of  ihd  '' 
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Mple  confiimed  tiie  fiuth  and  di8oq>Biie  of  ihe  CatlioJ«  world 
The  honoiB  of  the  stuitt  and  matiyfa,  after  s  feeble  and  inef* 
feetual  mwmiir  of  piofeiie  roaacp/*  were  univeneily  eitftb- 
lidied;  «iid  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  aad  Jeioin,  aometbiiiff  wae 
eta  deooed  wanting  to  the  aanetity  of  a  Christian  diurai,  till 
it  had  been  Qoneeamted  by  some  portion  of  holy  idkiy  whiob 
6i)ed  and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  feithfiiL 

In  the  long  period  of  twdre  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  reign  of  CoostantiBe  and  the  leformatioQ  of 
Lather,  the  wordiip  of  saints  and  lehos  corrapted  the  puie 
and  perfect  .simplicity  of  the  Christian  model:  and  some  | 
symptoms  of  d^generaey  may  be  observed  even  in  the  first 
geni^rations  whioh  adc^ted  and  cherished  thk  pemicioas  inno- 


L  The  satisfeetory  experienoe,  that  the  relics  of  saints 
)  more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones,'*  stimuhited 
the  cleigy  to  multiply  the  tieasues  of  the  chundi.  Without 
much  w^tad  for  UnAt  or  probability^  they  invenisd  names  for 
skeietoos,  and  actions  for  namca.  The  fsme  of  the  apostles, 
end.  of  the  hdy  men  who  had  imitated  their  virtaea,  was 
darkened  by  rsli^lis  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of 
genuine  and  primitive  marfyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imagi- 
nary heroes,  who  had  never  existsd,  exoept  in  the  fency  of 
cnmy  or  credulous  l^endaiies;  and  these  is  reason  to  sns- 
pecty  that  Tours  might  not  be  the  dnly  diocese  in  which  the 
bones  of  a  malefiMSor .  weve  adored,  instead  of  those  of  a 
aaintk^'  A  s^perstttbus  practice,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  tempti^ns  of  firaud,.  and  credulity,  insensibly  extin- 
goisbed  the  li^t  of  history,  and  of  mason,  in.  the  Christian 
world. 

"**  The  presbyter  Yi^SaDtius,  the  Ftotestsnt  of  his  age,  firmly, 
though  ineffectually,  withstood  'fhe  superstition  of  monks,  relics, 
samts,  fiists,  &c^  for  whidi  Jerom  oompares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerbe- 
rus, the  Centaurs,  Acl,  and  considem  him  only  as  the  oigan  of  the 
Daemoii,  (torn,  ii  p.  120 — IIM.)  Whoever  will  peruse  the  opntroversy 
of  St  Jerom  and  VigilantiaS)  and  St  Ai]gaBttii*0  aooount  of  the  nura- 
des  of  St  Stephen,  may  speedily  giain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
FalhersL 

"  M.  de  Beamsobre  (Hist  dn  Msnidieisme,  torn,  il  p.  e48)  has  ap- 
plied a  worldly  seaee  to  the  pious  obeervation  of  the  clergy  of  SmyIllie^ 
who  earefully  preieryed  the  relios  of  St  Polycarp  the  martyr. 

**  Hsrtin  of  Tours  (see  his  Life,e.  8,by  Snlpicres  Severas)  esctortad 
this  confession  from  ^e  mouth  of  Uie  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowed 
to  be  natural;  the  disbovery  is  supposed  to  be  miraeulous.  Which  of 
the  two  was  likely  to  happen  most  frequently  f 
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n.  But  &e  progiittBs  of  Bupersthioii  would  bare  been  ma<^ 
less  rapid  and  notorious,  if  the  ^  fiiith  of  the  people  hdd'  not 
been  assisted  by  the  se^soDftble  aid  of  visiom  and  nHracles, 
to  ascertain  the  aathentidty  and  virtue  of  the 'most  Midpicious 
relics.  In  the  reign  of  the  youngs  Theddosius,  Ludan,^  a 
presbyter  of  Jeriualem,  and  the  eoclosiastteaL  minister  of 
the  village  of  Gaphaigamala,  about  tweiity  mitss  from  the 
city,  'related  a  very  singular  dream,  wUeh,  to  remove  his 
doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  sucoessivid  Satiirdays.  A 
venerable  figuie.stood  before  him,  in  the  silence  of  the^  night, 
with  aLmg.  beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod  ^  ann0imoed 
himself  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his 
son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  were  secretly  buried 
in  the  adjacent  field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that 
it  was  time  to  release  himself  and  his  companions  from  their 
obscure  prison ;  that  their  appearapce  would  be  ealutairy  tO'  a 
distressed  world;  and  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Lucian 
to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their  situation  and  their 
wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficuldes  winch  still  Tetarded  Uus 
important  discovery  were  i^ucoefisrvely  removed  1^  new 
visions;  and  the  ground  was  opened  by < the  bishop,  in  tiie 
presence  of  an  innumks^le  multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gama- 
liel, of.  his  son,  and  of  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular 
jorder;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  an  odor,  such  as  that  of 'paradise,  was  smelt,  which 
instantly  cured  the  various  diseases  of  8evenfy-&ree  of  the 
assistants.  The  companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their 
peaceful  residence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the 
first  martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a 
church  constructed  in  their  honor  on  Mount  Sion;  and  the 
minute  particles  q£  those  relics,  a  drop  of  blood,'*  or  the 

^^  Ludan  composed  m  Greek  hSs  original  Darrative,  which  has 
been  trBaBlate4  try  Ayitoa,  and  published  by  Baronius,  (AnniU^  Eo- 
des.  A  D.  415,  No.  1 — 16.)  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St  Augnstin 
luure  given  .(at  the  end  of  the  workde  Oivitate  Dei)  two/several 
copies,  with  many  various  reading&  It  is  the  character  of  .&lsehdod 
uo  be  loose  and  inconsistent  The  most  ini^edible  fmrts  of  &e  legend 
are  smoothed  and  softened  by  TUlemontt  (M6m.  Eoclesl  tom^  u.  p^  9. 
Ac) 

^*  A  phiai  of  St  Stephen's  blood  was  annually  li<j|tiofied  at  NM»le% 
till  he  was  6«  pcrseded  by  St  Janoarius,  (Ruinart  Hist  Persecut  Va» 
dal  p  529.) 
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Mn^i^  of  s  bone,  were  adoMmleci^od,  in  almost  e?€ffy 
proTiiioe  of  tlie  Roman  world,  to  pofisess  a  divine  and  niiraea- 
low  wtoe.  llie  graife  and  learned  Augdatin/*  whose-  trnder- 
standing.  soaroeljT  admite  the  ezcufie  of  erftdulitj,  has  attested 
the  innumeratile  ptodims  which  were  performed  in  Africa  by 
the  TelicB  of  St  Stephen;  and  thia  wiarrdkms  narrative  is 
inserted  ta  the  elabcmte  work  of  the  City  of  God,  which  tlie 
bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  asoHd  and  immortal  proof  of  the 
tmth  of  Ohristia&ity.  Angmtin  solemnly  declares,  that  he 
has  selected  those  mwaeles  only  which  were  publicly  certified 
by  the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  spectators, 
of  the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  pmdtgies  were  omitted,  or 
foigotten ;  and  ffippo  had  been  len  fhvorably  treated  than  the 
other  cities  of  the  province.  And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates 
above  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were  resurrections  from 
the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  rears,  and  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  diocese.*  If  we  enlarge  our  view  to  all  the  dio- 
ceses, and  all  the  skints,  of  the  Ohnstian  world,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  calculate  the  fsbles,  and  the  eirors,  which  issued  from 
this  inexhaustible  sourde.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
obserre,  that  a  mirade,  in  that  age  of  superstition  and  credu-- 
lity,  lost  its  name  and-  its  merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  con- 
videred  as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established  laws 
of  nature. 

nL  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  which  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  Were  the'  perpetual  "dieatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  be- 
liever the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  his  religious  speculations  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the 
firm  basis  of  fact  and  experience.  Whatever  might  be  the 
condition  of  vulgar  souls,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  dis- 
solution and  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that 
the  superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume 


**  Angnstin  composed  the  two-and-tweniy  books  de  Civitate  Dei 
in  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  A.  D.  418-;-426.  (Tilleinont^  (M6m 
Ecdes.  torn.  zit.  p.  608,  Ac)  His  learning  is  too  often  borrowed, 
and.  his  argnments  are  too  often  his  own ;  but  the  whole  work  claims 
the  merit  c?  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfQlly,  exe- 
cuted. 

••,  See  Augustm  de  Civitat  Dei,  L  xxiL  c.  22,  and  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  two  books  of  St  Stephen's  miracles,  by  Krodiiui^ 
bi^op  of  XTzalis.  Freculphns  (apud  Basnage,  Hist  des  Juife,  torn,  viil 
p.  249)  has  presenred  a  Gallic  or  a  Spanish  proverb,  "  Whoe^  er  pre- 
tends to  have  reaA  all  the  mira'sles  of  St  Stephen,  he  lies." 
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that  portijii  of  tb^^nstenoe  in'nleDt.and  iagl^khsnaaleep.* 
It  wa»  evident  (without  presoming  to  detfldrtnine  the  pliwe  of 
their  habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their. Mieity^  thait  tfaej^i- 
joyed  the  lively  land  iwttve  oonadouBness  of  mir^  happinelM, 
their  virtue,  and  their  powen;  and  tiiat  they  had  already 
seeured  the  pofisea^ioB  of  their  eternal  rewajod;  The  enlafge- 
ment  of  their  intelleetool  fiicuUieB  sarpasied  the  meaeura'  of 
the  human  imagkatiOQ^  .ainoe  itt  waa  proved  by  ^sspmeiice, 
that  they  were  capable  of  hearing,  and  understanding  the 
various  petitioiiB  of  their  nun^rous  votaories ;  who,  in  the  same 
moment  of  time,  but  in  the  mctot  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
invoked  the  name  and  assistance  of  Stephen  or  of  Martin.** 
The  confidence  of  their  petitioners  was  founded  on  the  per- 
suasion, that  the  saints,  who  reigned  with  Christ,  cast  an  eye 
of  pity  npon  earth ;  that  they  were  warmly  interested  iu  the 
prosperity  of  the  Cathc^  GJbureh  \  and  that  the  individuals, 
who  imitated  the  example  of  their  &ith  and  piety,  were  the 
peculiar  and  &vorite  objects  of  their  most:  tender  regard. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might  be  influenced  by 
oonsiderationa  of  a  leas  exalted  kind:  Uiey  viewed  with  par- 
.  tial  affection  the  places  which  had  been  copsecr^bed  by: their 
birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their  burial,  or  the  possea- 
sion  of  their  relics.  The  meaner  passions  of  pride,  iivarice, 
and  revenge,  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  c^estial  breast ; 
yet  the  saints  themselves  condescended  to  testiff  their  grate- 
ful approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  vQtaries;  and  the 
sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled  against  those  im- 
pious wretches,  who  violated  their  magnificent  shrines,  or 
disbelieved  their,  supernatural  power.'*'  Atroeious,  indeed, 
....  .1  .■■■■      ■    ■■,.  • ...  ■■-■  ■—   >. I.*  II  I  -..i.^ 

*'  Bamet  (de  Stata  Mortuorum,  p.  66-^4)  ooUecte  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathen^  as  fiur  as  tliejr  asMrt  the  deep,  or  repoae,  of  hnmftti  souk 
till  tiie  day  of  iudgnient  He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  <fec.)  the  io- 
oonveniences  which  must  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  active  and 
sensible  exbtence. 

®^  Vigilantius  placed  the  soiils  of  tie  prophets  and  martyrs,  eithor 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  (in  loco  refrigeni,)  or  else  tinder  the  altar  of 
God.  Kec  posse  sois  tunmlis  et  ubi  Toluerunt  adesse  proaentes.  Bat 
Jcrom  (torn.  11  p.  122)  stemljr  refutes  this  blasphemy,  Ta  Deo  leges 
pones  ?  Tu  apostolis  vincnla  injldes,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii  teneantur 
custodii,  nee  smt  cum  Pomino  suo;  de  quibus  scriptum  est,  Sequuntur 
.ignum  quocunque  vadit^  Si  Agnus  ubique,  ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Agno 
iimt^  ubique  esse  credeuui  sunt  -  £t  cum  diaMiis  et  osmones  toU 
VSMitar  in  orbe,  <&c. 

^  Fleury  Discours  sur  THisi  Eccl^siastique,  lii  p  80. 
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nmt  ha^e  beep^  the  guilt,  and  fitoipgo  would  bftTe  been  tlw 
soeptacism,  of  Uiose  men,  if  they  had  ob^nateiy  re&iitod  the 
proo&  of  a  jdivine  agen^,  wbieh  .the  elements,  the  whok 
raDg4»  of  th^  animal  creation,  and  eye^  the  subtle  and  invisi>- 
ble  operatioina  of  the  bumwoi  mind,  were  oompeiled  to  obey/* 
The  immediate,  and  abnost  in^t^^taneou^  effects  that  were 
Buppoeed  to  follow  the  prayer^  or  the  offence,  satisfied  the 
Chnstians  g^  the  ample  measure  of  favor  and  authoifity  which 
the  saints  enjoyed  i^  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and 
it  seemed  almost  superfluous  to  inquire  whetheor  they. were 
continually  ob%e4  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace; 
or  whether  they  mighf  not  be  permitted  to  exercise,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  t&ir  benevoien<^  and  justice,  the  delegated 
T>owei8  of  ^eir  subordinate  ministry.  The  imagination,  which 
had  been  raised  by  ^  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such  in- 
ferior objects  of  adoration  as  were  more  proportioned  to  it» 
gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  faculties.  The  sublime  and 
umpla  theology  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  gradually 
corrupted;  and  the  monaroht  of  heaven,  already  d^ded  by 
metaphysical  subtleties^  was  degraded  by  Uie  introducticm  of 
a  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of 
polytheism.** 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the 
senses  of  the  vulgar*  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cenr 
tury,**  TejtuUian,  or  Lactantius,*^  1^  been  suddenly  raised 

^  At  MiDorca,  the  relics  of  St  Stephen  converted,  in  ei^ht  days,  540 
Jews;  with  the  help,  indeed,  of  some  "wholesome  seyerities,  sudi  as 
bnming  the  synagogue,  driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among 
Uie  rodcs,  Aa,  See  the  original  iMter  of  Screrus,  bishop  of  Mmorca 
(ad  calcem  Si  Angmtia  de  G&v.  Dei,)  and  the  judicbiis  remarks  of 
liasnage,  (torn,  viil  p.  245—261.) 

"*  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  il  p.  484)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  th« 
natural  flux  and  reflux  of  polytneism  and  theism. 

••  lyAnbignd  (see  hia  own  M^moires,  p.  166^—160)  frankly  offered, 
with  the  onsen*  of  the  Hiigiieiiot  inkiisters,  to^aOdw  the  first  400  years 
as  the  mle  of  fidth.  The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty  years 
more,  which  were  indiscreetly  given.  Yet  neither  party  would  have 
fiouod  thdr  account  in  th'^  fooUw  bari?ain. 

"^  llie  worship  practi««d  and  iaemcated  by  Te^t^llian,  Lactantiui 
Amobias,  ix,i  is  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  dedain^o 
tiobs  against  the  Paga»  r  jmetimes  glance  against  the  Jewish,  ( 
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from  ihe  d«ad,  io  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  sAot, 
or  martyr,**  thej  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment,  and 
indignation^  on  the  prolane  spectaclej  which  had  succeeded  to 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  oongrog^lion 
As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thro?m  open,  tfaej 
most  haVe  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers,  which  diffoaed, 
mt  noonday,  a  gaudy,  superfluous,  and,  in  their  opinion,  a 
sacrilegious  light  If  they  approached  the  balustrade  of  tiie 
altar,  Siey  mi^e  their  way  through  the  prostrate  crowd,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part;  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
resorted  to  the  dty  on  me  vigil  of  the  feast;  and  who  already 
felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of 
wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted  on  thd  walb  and 
pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were 
directed,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  their  diurch,  to 
the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes  of  the  saint,  which  were 
usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or  silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  interoesmon, 
every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of  temporal, 
blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation  of  their  health,  or 
the  cure  of  their  infirmities;  the  fniitfiilness  of  their  buren 
wives,  or  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  children.  When- 
ever they  undertook  any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they 
requested,  that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and 
protectors  on  the  road ;  and  if  they  returned  without  having 
experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  to  celebrate,  with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their 
obligations  to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  pa- 
trons. The  walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  favors 
which  they  had  received ;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape 
the  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented 
the  image,  the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint. 
The  same  unifbnn  original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest, 
in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the  same  methcn^  of 

**  Fanstos  the  Manidisean  accuses  the  Catholics  of  idolatry.  Tcr- 
tilis  idola  in  martyres  ....  quos  votis  Bimilibus  colitis.  M.  do 
Beausobre»  fHisi  Critiaue  du  Manicheisme,  torn,  il  p.  629 — TOO,)  a 
Priytestant,  but  a  philoBopher,  has  represented,  with  candor  and 
teaming,  the  introduction  of  ChritHan  idolaih/  in  the  fcorth  and  fifth 
centories. 
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deoeivuig  the  credulity,  and  of  affecting  the  senses  of  man- 
kind :  "*  but  it  must  ingenuously  be  confessed,  that  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  Catholic  church  imitated  the  profiine  model,  which 
they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The  most  respectable  bishops 
had  persuaded  thems^l^  thai  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they 
found  .aomeVesemblanoe,  some  compenaation,  in  the  bosom  of 
CShiistiaaity.  The  religion  <^  Constantine  achieved,  in  lees  than 
a  eentwy,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Boman  empire :  but  the 
victors  themselves  were  insensibly  subdued  by  the  arU  of  their 
vanquished  rivals.**  * 

**  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated, 
itught  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this 
id«^  whidi  he  distorta,  by  Undering  it  too  general  and  abaolute, 
(Divine  Lqgatioii,  vol  iv.  p.  126,  4».) 

'*  The  imitatioii  of  Pagamaok  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton*8 
agreeable  letter  from  Home.  Warburton's  .aiumadyersioDs  obliged 
hun  to  comiect  (vol  iii  p.  120 — 182,)  the  history  of  the  two  religions, 
and  to  prove  the  antiqmty  of  the  Christian  copy. 


*  Bnt  there  was  always  this  faoportant  difference  between  Christian  and 
heathen  Polytheism.  In  Paganism  this  was  the  whole  religion ;  in  the 
dvkest  wgoB  of  ChrialiHiity,  wom$,  however  obsenre  and  vtigne»  Cfaristian 
notionfl  of  fbtors  rrtrib«tin>,  «f  the  life  after  death,  larked  at  the  bottonw 
md  operated,  to  a  %ert$iti  extent,  oo  the  thoagfats  and  feelings,  i 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX.  . 

HHAI  jmBIOH  OFTHS  BOUAN  BMPIBB  BBUfEBK  tHXiSMI 
OF  THBODOSnn.r*-IlBION  OF  AROADIUB  AN^  Hl^OKRJfh^-k 
ADMIN^SntAtlOK  OF  BUFIKBB  AKD  8TILI0Bb»-^tCE?<M« ' AVB 
DBFBAT  OF  GILDO  t»  AFB|OA. 

Thb.  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodonus ;  the  last  of 
the  suocesaors  of  Augustus  and  Gonstantine,  who  appeared  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies^  and  whose  authoritjjwas 
universaily  acknowledged  throughpit  the  wh<^  ecstent  of  the 
empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued,  however, 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  two  sons. 
After  the  death  of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were 
saluted,  by  the  unanimpus  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West;  and  the  oa<^  of 
fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state;  the 
senates  of  old  and  new  Home,  the  clergy y  the  magistrates^ 
the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Arcadius,  who  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  Spain,  in  the  humble 
habitation  of  a  private  family.  But  he  received  -a  ponoely 
education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious 
life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty, 
from  whence  he  appeared  to  reign  over  the  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower 
Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  ^Uiiopia.  His  younger 
brother  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
the  nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain ;  and  the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Moors.  The  great  and  martial  prsefecture 
of  Illyricum  was  divided  between  the  two  princes :  the  de- 
fence and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia  still  belonged  to  the  Western  empire ;  but  the 
two  large  dioceses  of  Dada  and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian 
had  intrusted  to  the  valor  of  Theodosius,  were  forever  united 
to  the  empire  of  the  East  The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not 
▼eiy  different  from  the  line  which  now  separates  the  Ge^ 
mans  and  the  Turks ;  and  the  respective  advantages  of  terri* 
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tofy,  fichea,  popalattiMM,  and  military  stiength,  wem  finrlj 
jbahnoed  and  oompensated,  inthis  final  and  pMrnanent  diviaioB 
of  the  Boman  empire.  The  hereditarj  soeptre  of  the  sou  ef 
Tlieodofiiiis  apfteamd  Id  .  be  the  gift  of  natme,  and  of  their 
&ther;  the  generals  and  ministerB  had  been  accustomed  to 
adore  tiie  majesty  of  the  rojid  m&nts ;  and  the  army  and 
people  were  not  admonished  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  power, 
iff  the  dai^orous  eian^le  of  a  recent  ^eetion.  The  gradual 
iKeovety  of  the  weakness  of  Anasdias-  and  HonotinSy  and  the 
ff^>eated  c^anuties  of  their  reign,  were  net  snffident  to  oblit- 
erate die  deep  and  early  impressions  of  loyalty«  The  subjects 
of  Bame,  who  still  lerereticed  the  peisons,  or  rather  the  namea^ 
of  ih^r  sorereignsy  bdield,  wilh  equal  abhonenoe,  the  rebels 
who  opposed,  and  the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  ot 
the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tamii^ed  the  glory  of  his  reign  by.  the 
elevatian  of  Rufinas;  an  odious  &voiite,  who,  in  an  age  of 
civH  and  refigiolis  fiietioD,  has  deseihred,  firom  every  party, 
the  imputation  of  every:erime.  The  mttoBg  in^ulae  of  ambi« 
tion  and  avarice^  had  ui^ped  RufiniB  •  to  .abandon  his  native 
conntxy,  an  obscure  comer  of  Gdol,*  to  advance  his  fortune 
in  the  capital  of  the  Eest:  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready  elocu- 
lioa,'  qtniiiied  hin^  to  succeed  in  the^ucrattve  profession  of 
the  law ;  and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a  regular 
step  to  the  moat  honomble  and  important  employments  of  the 
ttate.  fie  itas  raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of  master 
ivi  the  offices^  .In  the  exercise  of  his^  various  functions,  so 
tasentialiy'Oimneeted  with  the  whole  system  of  civil  govemr 
4ient,  he  aoquited  the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  who  soon 
distovered  laa/  diligence  and  capadty  in  business,  and  who 
lo^  remained  %norant  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the 
covetousnees  cff  his  disposition.    These  vices  were  concealed 


^  Aledo,  envious  of  .the  public  fefa'city,  eborvenes  an  inferoal:  i^Dbd; 
Megaera  recommends  heir  pupil  Bufinus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of 
mischief  &c  Bat  there  is  as  much  difference  between  GhradiAn*s 
(myimd  ithst  of  Virgil,  as  between  the  charactere  of  Tumus  and 
Rufiaue^ 

">  Xt  is  evident,  (Tillemoot»  ISst  des  Emp.  toin.  v.  fk  niO,)  though 
Oe  Marca  is  ashained  of  his  oouBtrymaa,  that  Bufinos  was  bom  at 
Ehisa,  the  metrt^Iis  of  Novempopulania,  now  a  email  village  of  Oas-> 
■0B7,  (lyAimile,  Notice  de  TAndenne  Gaule,  p.  289.) 

•  Phiiostorgius,  1,  xi  c  3,  with  Godefroy's  Dissert  p  440. 
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bieneatli.  tiie  mask  of  profouhd  dissimiilaUacm  */  hk' pasfaom 
were  subBervient  only  to  the  passions  of  his  master;  yet 
in  the  horrid ;  massacre  of  Tb^ssalonica,  ibe  emei :  Eufintis 
inflamed  the  fiiry,  without  imitating  tlie  ropentanoe^  of  The- 
odosins.  The  minister,  who  viewed  with  proud  indifferenoo 
the  rest  of  mankmd,  never  l^gave  <  the  appearance  of  an 
injury ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opinioiv 
Uie  merit  of  all  public  services.  Promotus,  the  mastei^genen) 
0f  the  infimtry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the  invasion  <^ 
the  Ostrogoths;  but  he  indignantly  supported  the  preeminence 
of  a  rival,  whose  character  and  profession  he  despised ;  and 
in  the  midst  of.  a  public  council,  the  inpatient  ^soldier  was 
proToked  to  diastase  with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride  of  the 
Ivrorite.  This  act  of  vioienee  w^  represented  to  the  emperoi 
as  an  insult,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his  dignity  to  re- 
sent The  disgrace  and  exile  of  P]x>motua  were  signified  by 
a  peremptory  order,  to  repair,  without  dday,  to  a  military 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  death  of  that 
general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skhmish  with  the  Barbae 
rians)  was  imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts,  of  Rufimis/  The 
sacrifice  of  a  ^hero  gratified  his  revenge ;  the'  honors  of  the 
consulship  elated  his  vanity ;  but  his  power  was  still  impeifect 
and  precarious,  as  long  as  the:  important  -posts  of  prsefect  of 
the  East,  and  of  preefect  of  ConstantiBople,  -were  filled -by 
Tatian,*  and  his  soa  Proodiis;  whose  united  anthori^  bal- 
anced, for  some  time,  the  ambiibioa  and'  ^Etvor  of  the  master  of 
the  offices.  The  two  prssfects  were  accused  of  rapine  and 
corruption  in  the  *  administration  of  the  laws*  and  finances. 
For  the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  con^ 
statnted  a  special  commission :  several  judges  were  named  to 
share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice;  but  theright  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president  alone,  and 

*  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profQuoddissimulAtioD; 

8*9iryv<aniJv  &v$p<oiros  koX  Kf^vif/tifovs, 

*  ZoeimuB,  L  iv.  p.  2T2,  273. 

*  Zoeimus,  who  describes  the  iall  of  Tatiaa  and  his  soo,  (L  iv.  p.  27S, 
274,)  asserts  their  innocence ;  and  even  hit  testimony  may  outweigh 
ihe  charges  of  their  enemies,  (Ood  Theo^  torn.  iv.  p.  489,)  who  accuse 
ihem  of  oppressing,  the  <7t<ruB.    The  oonnectipn  of  Tatiau  with  the 

Asians,  while  he  was  prafect  of  Egypt,  (A.  D.  873,)  inclines  Tillemonf 
to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime,  (Hist,  dea  Emp.  torn,  t 
p.  seo.    M6ii\  Eodes.  torn  vi.  p  689.) 
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that  president  wn  Bnfinns  hlniddf.  The  fiither,  stripped  of 
the  prsefectiire  of  the  Enat,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but 
the  son,  conscioos  that  fewnmiisteis  oan  be  hvtnd  innocent, 
where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  seeretij  escaped ;  and 
Bufinus  must  hsLYe.  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious 
vidam,  if  despotism  had  not  oomdescedded  to  emj^oy  the 
basest  and  moe4  ungenerous  artifice.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  moderation, 
which  flattered  Tatian  wiUi  the  hope  of  a  favorable  event: 
his  confidence  was  fertified  bj  the  solemn  assurances,  and 
perfidious.oaths,  of  the  president,  who  presumed  to  interpose 
the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius  himself;  and  the  unhappy 
&ther  was  at  last  penuaded  to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the 
fugitive  Proculus.  He  was  instuitly  seized,  examined,  con- 
danned,  and  beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantino- 
ple, witli  a  precipitation  which  disa|^pointed  the  clemency 
of.  the  emperor.  Without  respecting  the*  misfortunes  of  a 
eonsular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  compelled  him  to 
-behold  the  execution  of  his  son :  the  iktal  cord  was  fiuitened 
round  his  own  neck ;  but  in  .  the  moment  when  he  expected, 
and  perhaps  desii^d,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  de^th,  he  was 
p«*mitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  6f  his  old  age  in 
poverty  and  exile.^  The  punishment  of  the  two  prsefecti^ 
might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  theii 
own  conduet;  the  enmify  of  Rufinus  might  be  palliated  b} 
the  jealous  and  uinodable  nature  of  ambition.  But  he  indulged 
a  spirit  of  revenge  equally  repugnant  to  prudence  and  to 
justice,  when  he  degraded  their  native  country  of  Lycia  from 
the  rank  of  Roman  provinces ;  stigmatized  a  guiltless  people 
with  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  and  declared,  that  9ie  countrymen 
of  Tatian  and  Proculus  should  forever  remain  incapable  of 
holding  any  employment  of  honor  or  advanti^o  under  the 
Imperial   government.*    The   new  praefect  of  the   East  (for 


-^uvenum  rorantia  colla 


Anto  patrum  vultus  strict^  cecidere  securL 
Ibat  grandffivus  nato  moriente  ^uperstes 
Post  trabeas  exsuL  In  Bufin.  L  248. 

The  fads  of  Zoaimus  explain  the  aHutioau  of  Olarxlian ;  bat  his  clas- 
nc  interpreters  were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fated  cord^ 
I  found,  with  the  help  of  Tillemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius  uf 
Amasea. 

■  This  odious  law  is  recited  asd  repealed  by  Arcadius,  (A.  D.  296,) 
in  ttie  Thcodosian  Code,  I  ix.  tit  xxxviil  leg.  9.    The  seuie  as  it  is  «z- 
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'i^ii^iB  instiinily^succ^ed^  to  the  ynoKot  hoaoti  of  hi8:ady«^ 
AlM'y).wii8  not  diverted,  bavrever^ by  the  laost  ^nminai  |mr- 
suits,  f):!0i4  ih^  perfimnaxiee  of  the  Tetigbm  duties,  i^^ich  ki 
thi^t  age  w^re  considered  aa  the  most  essential'  to  sulvstidik. 
In  i^  suburb  of  GhsloedoD,  sumamed  the  Oak^  h^  had  built 
a  m^ifftdfk^ent  villa;  to  which  he  devoutly  added  <a  stately 
churchy  conseerated  to  the  apostfas  St.. Peter  and  8t  Paul,  and 
eontiniialfy  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  penaade  of  a  regular 
society  of  monkp.  A  numerouB,  and  akosost  general,  syn^  of 
thei  l»Bhops  of  the  Eastern,  ctmpire,  was  satnuBoned  ta  eeflebrate, 
at  t}ie  same  iim%  the  dedication  of  the  ^uvch,  and  the  bap- 
tism of.  the  fdund^r,  Wbm  double  ceremony  was  p^crmed 
with  extraordinary  potnp;  and  when  iRuftius  W^  puHfied,  in 
the  holy  font,  from  idl  the  sin^  that  he  had  hitherto  <x)niniitted, 
a  venerable  henttit  <Kf  %ypt>  rashlyi  phiposed  himself  as  the 
sponsor  of  a  pr0ud  isnd  ank^itious  stateunan.*  ;  - 
..  Xhe  ohara^t^  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the 
las)(,of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  >soiiietimes  lestrainiMl, 
the  abuse  pf  poWer;  and  Bufinus  was  ajpprehensive  of  dis- 
turtun^  the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince  still  ^capable  bf  ex^ 
erting  the  abilities  and  the  viiitue,  which  had  raised  hiiA  to 
(^e  th?one.^*  But  the-  abstece,  andy -soon  aftei^wards)  the 
death,  of  the  empevor«  confimied  the  absolute  authority  of 
Eufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Aireadius ;  a  feeble 
vouth,  whom  the  impeKoite  praefeet  oonsiddred  as  bis^*  pupil, 
rather  than  his  sovereign.  Beardless  of  the  jpubliij  opinion, 
he  indulged  his  passions  without  remorse,  and  without  resist- 

plained  bv  Claudian,  (in  Rufin-.  i.  3S4,)  and  Godefroy/(tom.  iil  p;  279,) 
IS  periecdj  dear. 

£xscindere«ire8 

Fanditus;  tit  nomen  gentis  delere  laborat. 

The  scruples  <rf  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  fi-bm  their  zeal  for 
•tbd  glory  of  Theodotidus. 

"  Ammonius  ....  Rufinum  propriis  manlbus  suscepit  sacro  foute 
miiudatum.  See  Rosweyde's  Vite  Patrum,  p.  947.  Sozomen  (L  viiL 
c.  IT)  mentions  the  church  and  monastery ;  ana  Tilleinont.(M6m.  Eccles. 
torn.  ix.  p.  593)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St  Qregdry,of  Nyssa  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part. 

*•  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xiL  c'12)  praises  one  of  the  laws 
of  Theodosius  addressed  to  the  praefect  Rufinus,  (I  ix.tit  iv.  leg.  unic.,) 
to  difloourage  the  prosecution,  of  treasonable,  or  samlegibus,  words,  k 
tyrannical  statute  always  proTes  the  existence  of  iyranny ;  but  a  laud- 
able edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  professions,*^ or  ineffectual 
wnhes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  just, 
Uuragh  mortifying,  eanon  of  criticism. 
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anoe ;  and  his  maligiiant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected  eveiy 
passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his  ^wc  glory,  or  the 
nappiness  of  the  people.  His  avarice,"  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  in  his  corrupt  mind,  over  every  other  sentiment, 
attracted  the  wealth  of  the  East,  by  the  various  arts  of  pal^ 
tial  and  general  extortion;  oppressive  taxes,  scandalous  bri- 
bery, immoderate  fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced  or  fictitious 
testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawful  in* 
heritance  the  children  of  strangers,  or  enemies ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  favor,  which  he  instituted  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  ambitious  candidate  eager- 
ly solicited,  at  the  expense  of  the  fairest  pitrt  of  his  patrimony, 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  government ; 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were  abandoned 
to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  tiie  public  discontent  was 
fiometimes  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal, 
whose  punishment  was  profitable  only  to  the  prefect  of  the 
£ast^  his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  K  avarice  were  not  the 
blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Rufinus  might 
exdte  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  inquire, 
with  what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  ana 
*nstice,  to  accumulate  those  immense  treasures,  which  he  could 
not  spend  without  folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps 
he  vainly  imagined,  that  he  labored  for  the  interest  of  an  only 
daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and 
the  august  xank  of  Empress  of  the  East  Perhaps  he  deceived 
himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the  instrum^t  of 
his  ambitton.  He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure  and 
independent  basis,  which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  young  emperor ;  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal  distribution  of 
those  riches,  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  toil,  and  with 
so  niuch  guilt  The  extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus  left  him 
only  the  reproach  and  envy  of  ill^otten  wealth ;  his  dependants 

"  —  fluctibus  auri 

Ezpleri  ritis  ista  nequit       ' 


Congest®  camidantur  opes ;  orbisque  ruiuas 

Accipit  una  domus. 
Tbis  character  (Claudian,  in.  Bufia  1 184 — ^220)  is  confirmed  by  Jerom, 
a  disinterested  witness,  (dedeciis  insatiabilis  avaritijB,  torn.  1  ad  Helio- 
dor.  p.  26,)  by  Zosimos,  (h  v.  f  286,)  and  by  Suidas,  who  copied  Urn 
history  of  Eunapios. 

VOL.  m. — rt 
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terved  bim  without  attachment ;  the  universal  Datred  of  man*^ 
kind  was  ivapres^ed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear.  Th« 
fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  East,  that  the  prefect,  whose 
industry  was  much  abated  in  the  despatch  of  ordinary  businesis^ 
was  active  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.  LuciaD, 
the  son  of  the  praefect  Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and 
the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  c^  hi& 
inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to  purchase  the 
fnend&hap  of  Kufinus,  and  the  high  office  of  Count  of  the  East 
But  the  new  magistrate  imprudently  departed  from  the  maxim* 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  times  ;  disgraced  his  benefactor  by  the 
contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ;  and  pre- 
sumed to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might  have  tendee 
to  the  profit  of  the  emperor^s  uncle.  Arcadius  was  easily  per 
suaded  to  resent  the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  praefect  of  tj>e 
East  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance,  whicL 
he  meditated  against  this  ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.  He 
performed  with  incessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  toAntioch,  entered  the 
capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal  ood« 
sternation  among  a  peoplo  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  n#t 
ignorant  of  his  character.  The  Count  of  the  fiflteen  provinces 
of  the  East  was  dragged,  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the 
arbitrary  tribunal  of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  integrity,  which  wac  not  impeached  even  by 
the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  witb«^ 
out  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment  The 
ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  orders,  and  in  the  presence,  of 
their  master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs  armed 
at  the  extremities  with  lead ;  and  when  he  fainted  under  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to  conceal 
his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  No 
sooner  had  Rufinus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  object 
of  his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and  silent 
curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople ; 
and  his  diligence  was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accomplishing, 
without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  empeiof 
of  the  East" 


-Caetera  segnis ; 


Ad  fhcinus  veloz ;  penitus  regione  remotaa 

Impiger  ire  viae, 
lliis  allusion  of  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  L  241)  is  again  expkioed  faf  tti 
cntumstantial  narrative  of  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  288,  289.) 
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But  RufinuB  soon  experienced,  that  a  prudent  njinister  should 
ctwstantlj  secure  his  rojal  captive  by  the  strong,  though  invis- 
ible chain  of  habit ;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easilj 
the  &vor,  of  the  absent,  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from 
the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capricious  sovereign.  While  the  prso- 
feet  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the 
favorite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the  great  chamberlain  Eutropius, 
undermined  his  power  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  They 
discovered  that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter 
of  Rofinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for  his 
bride ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the  &ir 
Eudozia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto,"  a  general  of  the  Franks  in 
the  service  of  Rome ;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  death 
of  her  fiither,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The 
young  emperor,  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by 
the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,'*  eagerly  listened  to  the 
artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia : 
he  gazed  with  impatient  ardor  on  her  picture,  and  he  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs  from  the ' 
knowledge  of  a  minister  who  was  so  deeply  interested  to  oppose 
the  consummation  of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Rufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  wav 
announced  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  prepared  to 
celebrate,  with  iklse  and  hollow  acclamations,  the  fortune  of 
his  daughter.  A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and  ofScers  issued, 
in  hymeneal  pomp,  from  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  bearing  aloft 
the  diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the 
futm^e  empress.  The  solemn  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  dty,  which  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
filled  with  spectators ;  but  when  it  reached  the  house  of  the 
sons  of  Promotus,  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  entered 
the  mansion,,  invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with  the  Imperial 
robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  o^ 
Arcadius."    Ihe  secrecy  and  success  with  which  this  con* 

*'  Zoeimus  (L  iv.  p.  243)  praises  the  valor,  prudence,  and  integrity 
of  Bauto  the  fVank.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v. 
p.  771. 

"  Arscnitts  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passe*? 
fifiy-five  years  in  rigid  penance  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  Se€ 
Ttllemont,  M6m.  Eceles.  torn.  xir.  p.  676—702 ;  and  Flenry,  Hist  £o> 
eles.  torn.  r.  p.  1,  Ac ;  bnt  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  material^ 
has  given  too  mnch  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrastcs. 

»•  This  story  (Zostmue,  1.  v.  p.  2»0)  proves  that  the  hymenal  iHm 
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spiracy  against  Rufinus  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a  mark 
of  indelible  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister,  vrhc  bad 
suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation  constitute  the  most  distinguished 
merit  He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear, 
Ihe  rictoiy  of  an  aspuring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter, 
whose  interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own, 
wounded  the  tenderness,  or,  at  least,  the  pride  of  Rufiniis. 
A.t  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be- 
come the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  bad 
been  educated  in  the  house  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed  ;  and  Endoxia  soon  displayed 
a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  improve  the  ascendant 
which  her  beauty  mu»t  acquire  over  the  mind  of  a  fond  and 
youthful  husband.  The  emperor  would  soon  be  instructed  to 
hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy  the  powerful  subject,  whom  he 
had  injured ;  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  deprived  Rufinus 
'  of  every  hope,  either  of  safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement 
of  a  private  life.  But  he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual 
means  of  defendip^  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  oppressing  his 
enemies.  The  pr^efect  still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority 
over  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Etot ;  and  his 
treasure?,  if  he  could  resolve  to  use  them,  might  be  employed 
to  procure  proper  instruments  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest 
dedgns,  that  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge  could  suggest  to  a 
dei^perate  statesman.  The  character  of  Rufinus  seemed  to 
justify-  the  accusations  that  he  conspired  against  the  person 
of  his  sovereign,  to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne ;  and  that 
he  had  secretly  invited  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  public  confusion. 
The  subtle  prsefect,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  the  artful  measures  of  the 
eunudi  Eutropius;  but  the  timid  soul  of  Rufinits  was  as- 
tonished  by  the  hostile  approach  of  a  more  formidable  rival,  of 
the  great  Stilicho,  the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the 
empire  of  the  West" 

of  antiquity  w6re  sttU  practised,  without  Moktry,  by  the  Christians  of 
the  East;  and  the  bride  was  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of  her 
parents  to  that  of  her  husband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  with 
less  delicacy,  the  express  and  public  consent  of  a  vimn. 

"  Zosimus,  (L  ▼.  p.  290,)  Orosiua,  (I.  rii.  &  8*7,)  and  the  Chromdle  ef 
MareeUinus.  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  ii.  7—100)  paints,  in  lively  colors,  titf 
distrflfls  and  gif  It  of  the  prsefect. 
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The  celestial  gift^  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexander 
enviedy  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes 
has  been  enjoyed  by  StUicho,  in  a  mach  higher  degree  tkm 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  declining  state  of  genius, 
and  of  art  The  muse  of  Claudian,'^  devoted  to  his  service, 
was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries,  Sufinus,  or 
Entropius,  with  eternal  infamy ;  or  to  paint,  in  the  most  splen- 
did colors,  the  victories  and  virtues  of  a  powerful  benefiictor. 
In  the  review  of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  authentic 
materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  ann^  of  Bono- 
rios,  from  the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contemporary 
writer ;  but  as  Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most 
aoqple  privilege  of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  wil] 
be  requisite  to  translate  the  language  of  fiction  or  exaggera^ 
tion,  into  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  historic  prose.  His 
silence  concerning  the  family  of  Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as 
a  proo^  that  hb  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to 
boast  of  a  long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight 
mention  of  his  &ther,  an  officer  of  Barbarian  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,  thai 
the  general,  who  so  long  commanded  the  armies  of  Rome, 
was  descended  from  the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of  the 
Vandals.^*  If  StiUcho  had  not  possessed  the  external  advan- 
tages of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods 
of  antiquity ;  and  that  whenever  he  moved,  with  lofty  steps, 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made 
room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition, 
the  awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms;  his  prudence  and  valor 
were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field ;  the  horsemen  and 
archers  of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity;  and  in 
each  degree  of  his  military  promotions,  the  public  judgment 
always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named,  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with 
the  monarch  of  Persia ;  he  supported,  during  that  important 

*^  Stilicbo,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  tlieme  of  Claudian 
Hie  youth  and  private  life  of  tlie  hero  are  vaguely  expressed  in  th« 
poem  oa  lis  first  consulship,  85 — 140. 
'*  Yandalorum,  imbellis,  avarse,  perfidffi,  et  dolosa;,  gentis,  geners 
"  ku*  Orosiua,  L  vil  c  88.  Jerom  (torn.  I  ad  Glei  ontiam,  i .  98)  calli 
{ a  Scmi-Barbariaa 
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embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name;  and  aftei  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  inti 
mate  and  honorable  alliance  with  the  Imperial  family.  Theo« 
dosius  had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal 
affection,  to  adopt,  for  nis  own,  the  daughter  of  his  brothei 
Honorius;.the  beauty  and  aocomplishmentB  of  Serena^*  were 
universally  admired  by  the  obsequious  court;  and  Stilicho 
obtained  the  preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  amb>« 
tiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the  favor  of  her 
adopted  father.'*  The  assurance  that  the  husband  of  Serena 
would  be  &ithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to 
employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho. 
He  rose,  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse, 
and  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master- 
general  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Roman,- or  at 
least  of  the  Western,  empire ;  *^  and  his  enemies  confessed, 
that  he  invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of 
merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications 
which  they  deserved  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality  of  the 
state.'*  The  valor  and  conduct  which  he  afterwards  dis* 
played,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against  the  arms  of  Alaric  and 
kadagaisus,  may  justify  the  fame  of  his  early  achievementsj 
and  in  an  age  less  attentive  to  the  laws  of  honor,,  or  of  pride, 
the  Roman  generals  might  yield  the  preeminence  of  rank,  to 
the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.'^     He.  lamented,  and  ro 

*'  ClaudiaD,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  dra^n  a  fair^erhaps  a  fLa,^ 
tcring,  portrait  of  Serena.  That  £&vorite  niece  of  Tneodosius  vrsLi 
tXMn,  as  well  as  her  sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain;  from  whence,  ito 
their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honorably  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Constantinople. 

^'^  Some  aoubt  may  be  entertained,  whctlier  tliis  adoption  was  legal 
or  only  metaphorical,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  75.)  Au  old  in 
Rcription  gives  Stilicho  the  singular  title  of  Pro-gener  Divi  7'heodosii 

'^  Claudian  (Laus  Sercnae,  190, 193)  expresses,  in  poclic  language, 
'the  dilectiis  equorum,"  and  the  "gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duxii 
jigmina."  The  inscription  adds,  *'  count  of  the  domestics,"  an  important 
command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might  prU' 
dently  retain. 

'*  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  119)  dis- 
plays his  genius ;  but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  aamior 
istration)  is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the  unwilling  evidecM 
of  Zoeimus,  (I.  v.  p.  845.) 

••  Si  bellica  moles 

Ingmeret,  qunmvis  nnnis  et  jure  minori. 
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▼eoged,  the  murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  and  Lis  friend ;  and 
fche  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  flying  Bastam»  is 
r^resented  by  the  poet  as  a  bloody  sacriBce,  which  the 
lioman  Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclua. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the  hatred  of 
Bttfinus :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  suocessfud 
if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  hiu^ 
band  against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the 
field  the  enemies  of  the  empire.'^  Theodosius  continued  to 
support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence  he  delegated 
the  government  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  Blast ;  but  when  he 
marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faith- 
ful general  to  the  labors  and  glories  of  the  civil  war ;  and  in 
the  hast  moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
to  Stihcho  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.**  The 
ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the 
important  trust ;  and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two 
empires,  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius." 
The  first  measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign, 
displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigor  and  activity  of  a  spirit 
worthy  to  conunand.  He  passed  ihe  Alps  in  the  d^pth  of 
winter ;  descended  the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  fortress 
of  Basil  to  the  marshes  of  Batavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
garrisons;  r0pres8ed  the  enterprises  of  the  Germans;  and, 
after  eatablbhing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honorable  peace, 

Cedere  grandievoa  equitom  peditumque  magistros 
Adspicerea.  ClaudiaD,  Laus  Sereo.  p.  196,  &c 

V  modem  general  -would  deem  their  submission  either  heroic  patriot- 
Am  or  abject  servility. 

'*  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (I  95 — 115)  with  the 
La!U9  Serena  (227—237,  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off)  We  iiay 
perceive  the  deep,  inveterate  malice  of  Rufinus. 

'•  Quern /ra^ri6t«  ipse 

.     Disoedens,  clypeum  defensoremque  deoisti. 
Yet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  482)  was  private,  (ill  Cons.  Hoc 
142,)  cunctos  discedere  .  .  .  jubet;  and  may  tnerefore  be  suspected. 
Zosimua  and  Suidas  apply  to  Stilicho  and  Rufinus  the  same  equal  title 
af  'Eirirp^oi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

^*  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  ex* 
pured  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  sub- 
lect  to  the  ttUoTf  or  guardian,  of  the  person ;  the  other,  to  the  curatoTf 
3r  trustee,  of  the  estate,  (Hemeccius,  Antiquitat.  Rom.  ad  Jurispm* 
dent  pertinent  L  i  tit  zziL  xriii.  p.  218 — 282.)  But  these  legal  idem 
were  never  accurately  transferred  into  the  constitution  of  an  eleciive 
aunazi^y. 
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returned,  with  incredible  speed,  to  the  palace  of  Milan.*^  Th€ 
person  and  court  of  Honoriua  were  subject  to  the  master-gen* 
eral  of  the  West;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  rivals  only 
remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance, 
of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  main* 
toined  a  proud  and  dangerous  independence  ;  and  the  minister 
of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire,  of  the  East 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  common 
guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and  the  magnifioent 
wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the  deceased  emperor.'*  But  the 
most  important  object  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the 
numerous  .  legions,  cohorts,  and  squadrons,  of  Bomans,  or 
Barbarians,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  undei 
the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man ;  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the  citizens  from 
the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier."*  Anxious,  however,  and 
impatient,  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this  formida- 
ble host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minister  of 
Arcadius,  declared  Lis  intention  of  reconducting  in  person  the 
troops  of  the  East,  and  dexterously  employed  the  rumor  of 
a  Gothic  tumult  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of  ambition 
and  revenge."     The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus  was  alarmed  by 

"  See  Claudian,  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  188 — 242;)  but  he  must  allow 
more  than  fifteen  days  for  the  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and 
Leyden. 

^^  I.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  88 — 94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  ci  i* 
rasses,  <&c.,  were  enriched  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

^'  Tantoque  romoto 

Principe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 
This  high  commendation  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  I  149)  miy  be  justified  by  th« 
fears  of  the  dying  emperor,  (de  BelL  Gildon.  292 — 801 ;)  and  the  peaoc 
and  good  order  which  were  enjoyed  after  his  death,  (L  Cons.  StiL  i 
160—168.) 

■•  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rufinus,  ai*e  described  by  Olau- 
Jian,  (in  Rufia  1.  ii.  101 — 463,)  Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  296,  297,)  Soaoinen 
fl.  viil  c.  1,)  Socrates,  (I  vi.  c.  1,)  Philostorgius,  (1.  xi  a  8,  with  Gad* 
ffoy,  p.  441,)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinua. 
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the  appraich  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  eniuitj  he  do- 
served;  he  computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow 
space  of  his  life  and  greatness;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of 
safety,  he  interposed  tlie  authority  of  the  emperor  Arcadius. 
Sdlicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march  along  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of 
Thcssalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  message,  to 
Yiccall  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer 
ftpproach  would  be  considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an 
act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience  of 
ihi^  general  of  the  West,  convinced  the  vulgar  of  his  loyalty 
und  moderation ;  and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal  the 
execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might  be  accomplished 
in  his  absence,  with  less  danger,  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
East  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied, 
with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy  Barbarians. would 
never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  consideration  of 
fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  pun- 
ish the  enemy  of  Stilicho  and  of  Rome;  and  such  was  the 
general  hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the  fatal 
secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faithfully  preserved 
during  the  long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they 
condescended  to  flatter  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  prsetect  was 
seduced  to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be 
tempted  to  place  tiie  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  treasures 
which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand,  were 
accepted  by  the  indignant  multitude  as  an  insult,  rather  than 
as  a  gift  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the 
6eld  of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdoraon,  the  troops 
halted :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister,  advanced, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  respectfully  to  salute  the  power 
which  supported  their  throne.  As  Rufinus  passed  along  the 
ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate  haugh- 
tiness, the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right  and  left, 
and  enclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  theii 
arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death ;  a  daring  and  forward  sol- 
dier plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  guilty  prsefect, 
and  Kufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the  feet  of  the 
affrighted  emperor.     If  the  agonies  of  a  moF^ent  could  axpi- 
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ate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  oc 
a  breathless  corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid  circumstanoes  wliich 
accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace  of  either 
sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty  minister,  at  whose 
frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cut 
off,  and  carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in 
cruel  mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious  tyrant, 
whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  borne  aloft  on  the  point  of 
a  long  lance.'^  According  to  the  savage  maxims  of  the 
Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family  would  have  shared  the 
punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufi- 
nus were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion. 
Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging  madness  of  the 
people;  and  they  were  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  devotions,  in  the  peaceful 
retirement  of  Jerusalem." 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  joy, 
this  horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice, 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  profaned  the  majesty 
of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  dangerous  examples  of  military 
license.  The  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  har- 
mony had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ; 
but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  appeared  to  contradict  his 
moral  attributes ;  and  the  fate  of  RuSnus  was  the  only  event 
which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet"  Such 
an  act  might  vindicate  the  honor  of  Prondence ,  but  it  did  not 
much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.    In  less  than 

'^  The  direction  of  Rufinus,  which  Claudian  performs  with  the  sav- 
age coolness  of  an  anatomist,  (in  Rufin.  ii  405 — 415,)  is  likewise 
specified  bv  2k>simus  and  Jerom,  (torn,  l  p.  26.) 

*^  The  Pagan  Zosimus  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrinuige. 
The  sister  of  Rufinus,  Sjlvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  ia 
femous  in  monastic  history.  1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently, 
and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  Bible,  Orlgen, 
Gregory,  Basil,  <ba,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At 
;he  age  of  threescore,  she  could  boast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her 
hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tij^s  of  her  fin- 
gers to  receive  the  communion.    See  the  Vitas  Patrum,  p.  779,  977. 

**  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinus, 
which,  is  curiously  discussed  by  the  scept  ic  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  CM 
tique,  Rhfin.  Not.  EL 
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three  months  they  were  informed  of  the  maxims  of  the  new 
administration,  by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus ;  and 
silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  presamptuous  claims  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  had  been  injured  by 
his  rapacious  tyranny.'*  Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  fix>m 
the  murder  of  his  rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed  ;  and 
thougii  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappoint- 
ed. Under  the  name  of  a  favorite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius 
required  a  master,  but  he  naturally  preferred  the  obsequious 
arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic 
confidence :  and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with  terror  and 
averbion,  the  stem  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till  they 
were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas, 
and  the  charms  of  Eudoxia,  supported  the  &vor  of  the  great 
chamberlain  of  the  palace:  the  perfidious  Goth,  who  was 
appointed  master-general  of  the  East,  betrayed,  without  scru- 
ple, the  interest  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  same  troops,  who 
had  so  lately  massacred  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged 
to  support^  against  him,  the  independence  of  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  The  favorites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret 
and  irreconcilable  war  against  a  formidable  hero,  who  aspired 
to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of  Rome,  and  the 
two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  incessantly  labored,  by  dark 
and  treacherous  machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem 
of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilicho  was  repeatedly  attempted 
by  the  dagger  of  hired  assassins ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained 
from  the  senate  of  OonstantinoplQ,  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and  to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East.  At  a  time  when  the  only  hope  of 
delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  depended  on  the  firm 
anion,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  had 
oeen  gradually  communicated,  the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and 
Qonorius  were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to  view 
each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to  rejoice  in 
their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their  £sdthful 
allies,  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  excited  to  invade  the  ter* 

**  See  the  Thcodosian  Code,  L  ix.  tit.  xlil  log.  14,  15.  The  new 
uinirters  attempted,  with  inconsiBtent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  el 
UMir  iiredeoeasor,  and  to  proTide  for  their  own  future  securitv. 
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ritories  of  their  countrjmen.**  The  natives  of  Italy  affected 
to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of  Byzantium, 
vfho  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dignity, 
of  Roman  senators ;  **  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  foi^t  the 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ances- 
tors had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rude  inhahitants  of  the 
W<jst.  The  distinction  of  two  goveniments,  which  soon  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justify  ray  design  of 
suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  history,  to  prosecute, 
without  interruption,  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of 
Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the 
inclinations  of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  govern- 
ment, wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favorites ; 
and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  dvil  war 
displayed  the  moderation  of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  sig- 
nalized his  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had 
any  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have  be- 
trayed the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  a  Moorish 
rebel.  Gildo,"  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmua,  had  pre- 
served and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity, 
the  immense  patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason :  long 
and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised  him  tc 
the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court 
of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mischievous  expedient  of 
supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of  a  powerful 
family ;  and  the  brother  of  Rrmus  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon  usurped  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  of  the  finances,  without  account,  and 

■•  See  Claudian,  (i.  Cons.  Stilich,  L  L  276,  292,  296,  L  ii.  88,)  and 
Sfiosimus,  (1.  y.  p.  802.) 

'*  Claudian  tum»  the  consulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a 
national  reflection,  (1.  il  134): — 

— —  Plaadentem  cerae  senatum, 
Et  Byzantinos  proceres  Oraiosque  Qalrites: 
O  patribos  plebes,  O  digni  consule  patres. 

/t  is  curious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  sihisin 
oetween  old  and  new  Rome,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

"  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo;  but  his 
Moorish  extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St 
Augustb,  may  justify  the  poet's  invectives.  Baronius  (Anna!.  Ecdes. 
A.  D.  898,  Na  85 — 56)  has  treated  *he  African  rebellion  with  skill  anct 
ltami**g 
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without  control ;  and  he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of  twelr^ 
years,  the  possession  of  an  office,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  him,  without  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.  During 
those  twelve  years,  the  provinces  of  Africa  groaned  under  the 
dominion  of  a  tyrant,  who  seemed  to  unite  Uie  unfeeling  tem- 
per of  a  stranger  with  the  partial  resentments  of  domestic 
Action.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  superseded  by  the  use 
Df  poison ;  and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  invited  to  the 
table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent 
suspicion  served  only  lo  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  sum- 
moned the  ministera  of  death.  Gildo  ^temately  indulged  the 
pas»ons  of  avarice  and  lust;'*  and  if  his  days  were  terrible 
to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less  dreadful  to  husbands  and 
parents.  The  fairest  of  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
prostituted  to  the  embraces  of  the  tyrant;  and  afterwards 
abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop  of  Barbarians  and  assassins, 
the  black,  or  swarthy,  natives  of  the  desert;  whom  Gildo 
considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather 
the  sovereign,  of  Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious 
neutrality ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties 
with  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of  fortune, 
and  reserved  for  the  conqueror  the  vain  professions  of  his 
allegiance.  Such  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world;  but  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed  the 
power  of  the  Moor)  who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of  his 
moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  to 
supply  Rome  with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather  subsidy, 
of  com.  In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces 
of  Africa  were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West;  and  Gildo 
had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name 


**  Instat  terribiliB  vivis,  morientibus  haeres, 

Yirginibus  raptor,  thalamia  obeccBOus  adulter. 
NuUa  qoies :  oritur  praedi  cessante  libido, 
Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  mariti£i. 

Mauris  clariBsima  qusequo 

Fa^tidita  datur. 

De  Bello  Gildonico,  165,  189. 
I^irocius  condemns,  still  more  seyerely,  the  licentiousness  of  Qildo ;  ai 
his  wife,  liis  d  luehter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  chastity 
Hie  adulteries  of  the  African  soldiers  are  checked  by  one  of  tite  Imrt^ 
rial  lairs. 
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of  Honor! us;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  designt 
of  Stilicho  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage  to  a 
more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Arca- 
dius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  pertidious  rebel ;  and  the  delu- 
sive hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  tho 
empire  of  the  East,  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  which 
Vhey  were  incapable  of  supporting,  either  by  reason  or  bv 
irms.** 

When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused  the 
tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal,  which  had  formerly 
judged  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the  image  of 
the  republic  was  revived,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign 
of  Honorius.  The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate  and 
ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and  the 
crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  members  of 
that  venerable  assembly  were  required  to  pronounce  the  con- 
demnation of  the  rebel.  Their  unanimous  suflfrage  declared 
him  the  enemy  of  the  republic ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate 
added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the  Roman  arms/* 
A  people,  who  still  remembered  that  tlieir  ancestors  had  been 
the  masters  of  the -world,  would  have  applauded,  with  con- 
scious pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom;  if  they 
had  not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assur- 
ance of  bread  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and 
greatness.  The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on  the  har- 
vests of  Africa ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  be  the  signal  of  famine.  The'  prsefect  Symmachus, 
who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admonished 
the  minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as  soon  as  the 
revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn,  the 
tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  capital  would  be 
threatened  by  the  hungry  rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude.^^ 

"  Inqae  tuam  sortem  numerosas  transtuUt  urbes. 

Oiaudian  (de  BelL  Gildonico,  280—824)  has  touched,  with  political 
delicacv,  tlie  intrigues  of  the  Bvzanfine  court,  wluch  are  likewise  men- 
tioned  by  Zosimus,  (L  v.  p.  802.) 

*®  Symmachus  (L  iv.  epist.  4)  expresses  the  judicial  forms  of  the 
senate ;  and  Claudian  (I  Cons.  Stilick  1. 1  825,  <&&)  seems  to  feel  the 
8f  irit  of  a  Roman. 

*^  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachus,  in  a 
•peech  of  the  goddess  of  fJnne,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  (de  Bell 
Oildon.  28— 128.) 
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The  pnideiice  of  Stilicho  oonoeived  and  executed,  without 
delay,  the  most  eflfectual  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
people.  A  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  com,  collected 
m  the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  transported,  bv  an  easy  navigation, 
Grom  the  Rhone  to  the  lyber.  During  the  whole  term  of  the 
African  war,  the  granaries  of  Rome  were  continually  filled,  her 
dignity  was  vindicated  from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and 
the  minds  of  an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  peace  and  plenty/' 

The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war, 
were  intrusted  by  Stilicho  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  to 
avenge  his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant  The 
spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  in  the  house  oi  Nabal,  had 
excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and 
Mascezel/'  The  usurper  pursued,  with  implacable  rage,  the 
life  of  his  younger  brother,  whose  cour:i^e  and  abiUties  he 
feared;,  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  su}H;rior  power,  took 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan,  where  he  soon  received  the 
cruel  intelligence  that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children 
had  been  murdered  by  their  inhuman  uncle.  The  affliction 
of  the  &ther  was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge 
The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  Western  empire ;  and  he  had  resolved, 
if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful 
war,  to  march  against  him  in  person.  But  as  Italy  required 
his  presence,  and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had  lately  served 
under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops,  who  were 
exhorted  to  convince  the  world  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well 
as  defend  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Jovian^ 
the  Herculian^  and  the  Augustan  legions ;  of  the  Nervian 
auxiliaries;  of  the  soldiers  who  displayed  in  their  banners  the 
symbol  of  a  lion^  and  of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished 

^  See  Clandiaa  (in  Eutrop.  L  i  401,  <fcc.  L  Cona.  StiL  L  l  806,  ifea 
1  Coos.  Stilich.  91,  Ac) 

*'  He  was  of  a  mature  age;  since  he  had  formerly  (A.  D.  $78) 
terved  against  his  brother  Firmos  ^Anmiian.  zziz.  5.)  Claudian,  who 
■nderstood  the;  court  of  Milan,  dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the 
iMrite,  of  Mascezel,  (de  Be^  Gild.  889—414.)  Tlie  Moorish  war  ww 
wt  worthy  of  Honorins.  or  Stilicho,  Ac 
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by  the  auspicious  names  of  FortmiaUy  and  Invincible.  Tet 
such  was  the  smallness  of  their  establishments,  or  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,**  of  high  dignity  and 
reputation  in  the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
five  thousand  effective  men/*  The  fleet  of  galleys  and 
transports  sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from  the  port  of  Pisa, 
in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little  island  cf 
Oapraria;  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the  wild 
goats,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose  place  was  now  occupied 
by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  ^  The 
whole  island  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times)  is 
filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men  who  fly  from  the  light .  Thev 
call  themselves  Monks,  or  solitaries,  because  they  choose  tu 
live  alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them; 
and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of 
voluntary  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is  their  choice!  how 
perverse  their  understanding  I  to  dread  the  evils,  .without 
being  able  to  support  the  blessings,  of  the  human  condition. 
Either  this  melancholy  madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or 
else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to 
exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures  which  are  inflicted 
on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand  of  justice."  **  Such  was  the 
contempt  of  a  profane  magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Gapraria, 
who  were  revered,  by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen 
servants  of  God.*^     Some  of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his 

**  Olaadian,  BelL  Gild.  415 — 123.  The  change  of  discipline  allowed 
him  to  use  indifferently  the  names  of  Zegio,  Cohora,  Manipulua.  See 
the  Notitia  Imperii,  S.  88,  40. 

**  Orosius  (L  vii.  c.  86,  p.  565)  qualifies  this  account  with  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  (ut  aiunt ;)  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  fwC^tn 
dipai  of  Zosimus,  (1  v.  p.  803.)  Yet  Claudian,  after  some  declamation 
about  Cadmus,  soldiers,  fnwkly  owns  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small  army^ 
lest  the  rebels  should  fly,  ne  timeare  times,  (L  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  814 

i&C.) 

*•  Claud.  RutiL  Numatian.  Itinerar.  L  439 — 448.  He  afterwards 
(516 — 626)  mentions  a  religious  madman  on  the  Isle  of  Gorgona.  For 
such  profane  remarks,  Rutilius  and  his  accomplices  are  styled,  by  his 
commentator,  Barthius,  rabiosi  canes  diaboli.  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccles 
torn,  xil  p.  471)  more  calmly  observes,  Uiat  thp  unbelieving  poe* 
praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

^^.  Orosius,  L  vil  c.  86,  p.  664.  Augustin  commends  two  of  these 
MTBge  saints  of  the  Isle  of  G3at8,  (epist  Izxxl  apud  Tillemont,  Mom 
£ocLe&  torn,  xiii  p  817,  aul  Baronina.  Annal  Ecdes.  A  J).  SMi 
Ko.  61.) 
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entreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  obfterved, 
to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his  days  and  nights 
were  employed  in  prayer,  lasting,  and  the  occupation  of  singing 
psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reenforcement, 
appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  of 
Corsica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured 
his  ships  against  the  violence  of  the  south  wind,  by  casting 
anchor  in  the  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  Cagliari,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  African 
shores.** 

Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  the  forces 
of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  he 
endeavored  to  secure  the  doubtful  alle^ance  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of 
Gsetulia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presumption 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his  numerous  cavalry 
would  trample  under  their  horses'  feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel, 
and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold 
T^ons  of  Gaul  and  Germany.*'  But  the  Moor^  who  com- 
manded the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  to  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension of  a  naked  and  disorderly  host  of  Barbarians ;  whose 
left  arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle ; 
who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  darted  their 
javelin  from  their  right  hand;  and  whose  horses  had  never 
been  taught  to  bear  the  control,  or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of 
the  bridle.  He  fixed  his  camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  of  three 
days,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general  engagement.'*  As  Mascezel 
advanced  before  the  front  with  f^r  offers  of  peace  and  pardon, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard-bearers  of  the 
Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm 


**  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  la  terminatecL  The  rest 
of  Claadian*8  poem  has  been  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  how  or  when 
the  army  made  good  their  landing  in  Afiica. 

^*  Orofiias  most  be  responsible  for  the.  account.  The  presumption 
of  Oildo  and  his  yarioos  train  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Olandian, 
('.  Cons.  StiL  L  I  345'-366.) 

••  St  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a 
vision,  the  time  and  place  of  the  victory.  Maecezel  afterwards  related 
iSa  dream  to  Paulinus,  the  original  biographer  of  the  saint,  froiw  w^mb 
it  miglit  easily  pass  to  Orc^ius. 
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with  bis  sword.  The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  the  bl>w ;  and  the  imaginary  act  of  submission  was 
hastily  repeated  by  all  the  standards  of  the  line.  At  this  signal 
the  disaffected  cohorts  proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawfui 
sovereign  ;  the  Barbarians,  astonished  by  the  defection  of  their 
Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to  their  custom,  in  tumult* 
uary  flight ;  and  Mascezel  obtaineid  the  honors  of  an  easy,  and 
almost  bloodless,  victory.*^  The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  small 
\-essel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly  port 
of  the  empire  of  the  East;  but  the  ol:^tinacy  of  the  wind 
drove  him  back  into  the  harbor  of  Tabraca,^  which  had 
acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of  the  province,  the  dominion  of 
Honorius,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant.  The  inhabitants, 
as  a  proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty,  seized  and  confined 
the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon ;  and  his  own  despair  saved 
him  from  the  intolerable  torture  of  supporting  the  presence  of 
an  injured  and  victorious  brother.*'  The  captives  and  the 
spoils  of  Africa  were  laid  ^  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  but 
Stilicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and 
more  sincere,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  still  affected  to  consult 
the  laws  of  the  republic;  and  referred  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  the  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  crimi- 
nals.*^ Their  trial  was  pubhc  and  solemn ;  but  the  judges,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction,  were 
impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates,  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  rich  and 
guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  who 
had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  accom- 

*'  Zosimas  (L  v.  p.  303)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat ;  but  the  nar> 
rative  of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
miracle. 

**  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos,  (Cellarius,  torn,  il  p.  1 1 2 1 
D'Anyille,  torn,  iil  p.  84.)  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the  fielcl 
of  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise  situation. 

"  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  bj  Claudian  (L  Oona.  StiL  L  867) 
ind  his  best  interpreters,  Zosimos  and  Orosius.' 

^  Claudian  (il  Cons.  Stilich.  99—119)  describes  their  trial  (tremuH 
^|UOs  Afirica  ooper,  cemunt  rostra  reos,)  and  applauds  the  restoratiou 
of  the  ancient  constitution.  It  is  here  that  he-mtrodnoea  the  fiunous 
sentence,  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism : 

NaDquBm  libertas  gratior  ezstat, 

Qaani  sub  rage  pio. 

fiul  the  freedom  'whicii  depends  on  rojal  piety,  scarooly  deserves  Him. 
Appellation 
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pliees  of  Gildo ;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to  cheek 
the  malicioua  industry  of  informers,  a  subseqaent  edict,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  proaecution  of 
the  offences  which  had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the 
general  rebellion.**  The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped 
die  first  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  judges,  might  derive 
some  consoliUion  from  the  tragic  £ite  of  his  brother,  who  could 
never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the  extraordinary  services  which  he 
bad  performed.  After  he  had  finished  an  important  war  in 
the  space  of  a  dngle  winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at  the  court 
of  Milan  with  loud  ap{>lause,  affected  gratitude,  and  secret 
lealousj;**  and  his  death,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  of 
accident,  has  been  considered  as  the  crime  of  Stilicha  In  the 
passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the 
master-general  of  the  West,  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his 
horse  into  the  river ;  the  officious  haste  of  the  attendants  was 
restrained  by  the  cruel  and  perfidious  smile  which  they  ob- 
served on  the  countenance  of  Stilicho ;  and  while  they  delayed 
the  necessary  assistance,  the  unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irre* 
coveraUy  drowned.*^ 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connected 
with  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of  his  cousin 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho :  and  this  equal  and  honorable 
alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  minister  with  the 
authority  of  a  parent  over  his  submissive  pupil.  The  muse 
of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on  this  propitious  day ;  **  he  sung, 
in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair ; 
and  the  glory  of  iJbe  hero,  who  confirmed  their  union,  and 
supported  their  throne.  The  ancient  &bles  of  Greece,  which 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of 
the  Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and  love ;  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild 


**  See  the  TheodosiaD  Ckxle,  L  iz.  tit  xzxiz.  leg.  8,  tit  zL  leg.  19. 

**  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  The<w 
losiiis  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  by 
die  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  (see  an  inscription  produced  by  Baronius.) 

"  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  which,  in  its  aude 
limpUcity,  is  almost  incredible,  (1.  v.  p.  SOS.)  Orosius  damns  the  vic- 
torious general  (p.  638)  for  violaUng  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

**  CUndian,  as  the  poet  laureate,  composed  a  serious  and  elaborate 
epithalamium  of  SiO  Imes ;  besides  some  ga^r  Fesoenniaes,  which  wmn 
mmg,  io  a  mare  licentious  tone,  on  the  w^(ung  night 
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iofluenoe  which  her  presence  diffused  in  the  palace  of  Milan, 
express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in 
the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allegorical  fiction.  But  the 
amorous  impatience  which  Olaudian  attributes  to  the  young 
prince,**  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  court ;  and  lus  beau- 
teous spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty)  had  not 
much  to  fear  or  to  hope  froni  the  passions  of  her  lover. 
Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ;  Serena, 
the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion,  the 
consummation  of  the  royal  nuptials  ;  Maria  died  a  virgin,  after 
she  had  been  ten  years  a  wife ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  em- 
peror was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or,  perhaps,  the  debility, 
of  his  constitution.**  His  subjects,  who  attentively  studied  the 
character  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius 
was  without  passions,  and  consequently  without  talents ;  and 
that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  his  age.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the 
exercises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow :  but  he  soon  relin- 
quished these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the  amusement  of 
feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and  daily  care  of  the  mon- 
arch of  the  West,*'  who  resigned  the  reins  of  empire  to  the 
firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience 
of  history  will  countenance  the  suspicion  that  a  prince  who 
was  bom  in  the  purple,  received  a  worse  education  than  the 
meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  ambitious 
minister  suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without 
attempting  to  excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing.**   The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed 


••  Calet  obyius  ire 

Jam  princeps,  tardumque  cupit  discedcre  solcm. 
Nobilis  hand  aliter  sonipea. 

(De  Nuptiis  Honor,  et  MariaB,  287,)  and  more  freely  in  the  Fcsccnninei 
112—116.) 

Dices,  O  quoties,  hoc  mihi  dalcias 

Qttam  flavos  deeies  yincere  Sarmatas. 


Turn  victor  madido  proBilias  toro, 
Noctumi  referens  vulnera  prcelii. 


*®  See  ZosimUB,  L  v.  p.  838. 

*^  Procopius  de  Belt  Gothico,  L  i.  c.  2.  I  hare  borrowed  tlie  gvr 
•ral  practice  of  Honorius,  without  adopting  the  singular,  and  iad^soJ 
impiohable  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  Greek  historiaa 

*'  The  lessonfl  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Clandian,  (iv.  Cons.  Honoi 
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to  animate  by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  presence,  the 
yalor  of  the  legions ;  and  the  dates  of  their  laws  attest  the 
perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the 
slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In 
the  eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Honorius. 


214-— 418,)  might  oompoee  a  fine  institution  for  th«  ftitura  prince  of  a 
great  and  free  nation.  It  was  fiur  above  Honorius,  and  his  degenerate 
raljeeto. 
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CHAPTKR  XXX. 

HfiVOLT     OF    THE     GOTHS. THEY     PLUNDER     GHEKCE.  —  TWP 

GREAT    INVASIONS   OF  ITALY   BT   ALARIG    AND   RADAGAIBUSi 

THET     ARE    REPULSED     BT    STILICHO. THE      GERMANS 

OVERRUN    GAUL.  —  USURPATION     OF    CONSTANTINE    IN  TUB 
WEST. DISGRACE    AND   DEATH    OF   STILICHO. 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obliga- 
dona  to  the  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  connnccd. 
how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  deceased  einx 
peror  had  supported  the  frail  and  mouldering  edifice  of  the 
republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in 
arms."  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
standard ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs,  which  they 
had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  country- 
men, who  had  been  condemned,  by  the  conditions  of  the  last 
treaty,  to  a  Ufe  of  tranquillity  and  labor,  deserted  their  farms 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down.  The  barriers 
of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open ;  the  savage  warriors  of 
Scythia  issued  from  their  forests  ;  and  the  uncommon  severity 
of  the  winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rolled 
their  ponderous  wagons  over  the  broad  and  icy  bact  of  the 
indignant  river."  *  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube  submitted  to  the  calamities,  which, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  were  almost  grown  familiar  to 
their  imagination ;  and  the  various  troops  of  Barbarians,  who 
gloried  in  the  Gothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the 

*  The  reToU  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  OonstanUiiopIe,  am 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Claudian,  (in  Rufin.L  ii  7 — 100,)  Zosimus,  (I  v 
292,)  and  Jornandes,  (de  Rebus  Getlds,  c.  29.) 

■  Alii  per  toga  ferocis 

Danubii  solidata  ruunt ;  ezpertaqae  remis 
Frangunt  stagna  rotis. 
Olsudian  and  Oyid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  meti^ 
phora  and  properties  of  liquid  water,  and  tolid  ice.    Much  ^sewit  fcai 
been  expended  in  this  easy  exercise. 
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woody  shores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.* 
The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy, 
which  the  €(oths  had  reoeived  from  the  prudent  liberality  of 
Theodosius,  was  the  specious  pretence  of  their  revolt :  the 
affront  was  imbittered  by  their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike 
■ons  of  Theodosius;  and  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by 
the  weakness,  or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius« 
The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians 
whose  arms  and  apparel  he  af^ted  to  imitate,  were  consid- 
ered as  a  sufiicient  evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence j 
and  the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devastation,  to 
spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  prsefect  The 
Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong 
passions  of  their  chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and 
artful  genius  of  Alario.  That  renowned  leader  was  descend* 
ed  from  the  noble  race  of  the  Balti ;  ^  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  armies;  and  the  Imperial  court  pro- 
voked him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the 
importance  of  their  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  gen- 
eral soon  abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the 
midst  of  a  divided  court  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Aroadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic 
anus ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valor  was  supplied  by  the 
strength  of  the  city;  and  the  fortifications,  both  of  the  sea 
and  land,  might  securely  brave  the  impotent  and  random 
darts  of  the  -Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to  trample  any 
longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace  and 
Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fame 

*  Jerom,  torn,  l  p.  26.  He  endeavors  to  comfort  his  friend  Heliodo- 
nis,  bfebop  of  Altmum,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew,  Nepotian,  by  a  carious 
recapitulation  of  all  the  public  aii^d  private  misfortunes  of  the  times. 
See  Tillemont)  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  200,  &c 

*  BaUha  or  hdd:  origo  mirifica,  says  Joraaades,  (c  29.)  This  illus- 
trious race  long  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic  province 
of  Seplimania,  or  Languedoc ;  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Boax : 
and  a  brandi  of  that  £unily  afterwards  settled  in  the  kingdom  c£  Na- 
ples (Orotius  in  Prolegom.  ad  Hist  €k>thic.  p.  58.)  The  Irards  of  Bam^ 
near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate  places,  were  independem 
of  ihe  eonnts  of  Provence,  (Lonmnn^e,  Description  dm  la  Fnuotoe.  ton 
i  II.  MT  i 
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ftnd  riches  in  a  province  wbich  had  hitherto  escaped  the  fav- 
Qges  of  war/ 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  on  whotai 
Rtifin^is  had  devohed  the  government  of  Greece,  confirmed 
the  pubhc  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  seat  of 
freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic  invader.  The  pfQa>nsul 
Antiochns  was  the  unworthy  son  of  a  respectable  father ;  and 
Gerontius,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was  much 
bettor  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive  orders  of  a  tyrant, 
than  to  defend,  with  courage  and  ability,  a  country  moei 
remarkably  fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had  trav- 
ersed, without  resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry.  They 
stretched  from  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ; 
and  lefl^  between  the  precipice  and  tha  Malian  Gul^  an  inter- 
val of  three  hundred  feet^  which,  in  some  places,  was  con- 
tracted to  a  road  capable  of  admitting  only  a  single  carriage.* 
In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  and  the 
three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted  their  Hves,  the 
Goths  might  have  been  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful 
general;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might 
have  kindled  some,  sparks  of  military  ardor  in  the  breasts  of 
the  degenerate  Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been  posted 
to  defend  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  retired,  as  they  were 
directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb,  the  secure  and  rapid 
passage  of  Alaric;*  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Phocis  and 
boeoUa  were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians 
who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and,  drove 
away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  of  the 
flaming  villages.  The  travellers,  who  visited  Greece  several 
years  afterwards,  could  easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody 
traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths ;  and  Thebes  was  less 
indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven 


*  Zosimus  (I  T.  p.  29S — ^295)  is  our  best  guide  for  iSi^  conquest  of 
Orcece :  but  the  hints  and  alloBion  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of 
historic  ligfai 

•  Compare  Herodotus  (L  viL  a  176)  and  livy,  (x3cxvL  16.)  The 
aarrow  entrance  of  Greece  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  successivt 
ravisher. 

'He  passed,  says  Eana|>io3,  (in  Vit.  Philosoph.  p;  98,  edit  ComiM* 
Un,  1696 J  through  the  straits,  6ta  rcuv  itii\<ov  (of  ThermopjUe)  traptiXJkti 
inep  6ta  crtiStov  ral  {mroirfirflv  ittHov  rpij^^uv 
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gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  advanoed  to 
oocapy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  important  harhor  of  the 
Piraeus.  The  same  impatience  urged  him  to  prevent  the 
delay  and  danger  of  a  siege,  by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic 
herald,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths, 
and  observed  with  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gothic  prince,  with 
a  small  and  select  train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls ;  he 
indulged  himself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  accepted  a 
t»plendid  banquet,  which  was  provided  by  the  magistrate,  and 
affected  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  manners  of 
civilized  nations.*  But  the  whole  territory  of  Attica,  from 
the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was 
blasted  by  his  baleful  presence;  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison  of  a  contemporary  philosopher,  Athens  itself 
resembled  the  bleeding  and  empty  skin  of  a  slaughtered  vic- 
tim. The  distance  l^tween  Megara  and  Corinth  could  not 
much  exceed  thirty  miles;  but  the  bad  road^  an  expressive 
name,  which  it  still  bears  among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might 
easily  have  been  made,  impassable  for  the  march  of  an  ene- 
my. The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Cithseron  cov- 
ered the  inland  country  ;  the  Sdronian  rocks  approached  the 
water's  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path, 
which  was  confined  above  six  miles  along  the  sea-shore.* 
The  passage  of  those  rocks,  so  infiunous  in  every  age,  was 
telmmated  by  the  Isthtnus  of  Corinth ;  and  a  small  body  of 
firm  and  intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended  a 

"  In  obedience  to  Jerom  and  Claudiao,  (in  Bufin.  L  ii.  191,)  I  have 
mixed  some  darker  colors  in  tke  mild  representation  of  Zosimus,  who 
wiahed  to  soften  the  ealamities  of  Athens. 

Nee  fera  CeeropiastraxiiMnt  tIbcoI*  matres. 

Sjnestius  (Episi  dri.  p.  272,  edit  Petav.)  observes,  that  Athens,  whose 
suflferings  he  imputes  to  the  proconsurs  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less 
fiunous  for  her  schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 

•  Yallata  man  Scironia  rapes, 

£t  duo  continao  connectens  aequora  muro 
Isthmos. 

C9aacUan  de  Bel  Getico^  188. 

The  Sciroiuan  rocks  are  described  by  Pansanias,  (I  i-  a  44,  p.  lOt* 
idii  Euhn,)'and  our  modern  travellers,  Wheeler  (p  486)  and  Ghan^Qer, 
(pk.  898.)    Hadrian  made  the  road  passable  for  two  carriages. 

rou  HI. — ^I. 
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tanp^KMraiy  intreochiiieat  ct  five  or  ux  utiles  from  tbe  loniai. 
to  the  JEgean  Sea.  The  confidence  of  l^e  dtiea .  of  Pd<^>oii" 
neeus  in  £eir  natural  ranapart^  had  tempted  them  to  neglect 
the  care  of  their  antique  walls ;  and  the  ayaiice  of  the  Roman 
governors  had  exhausted  and  betrajed  the  unhappy  prov- 
ince.'* Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  the  GoSit ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhab- 
>  jitaats  were  saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery  of 
jftieir  families  and  the  confiagration  of  their  cities."  The 
vase^  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians^  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materisUs,  than  to  the  elegance 
of  the  workmanship;  the  f<^nale  captives  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  war ;  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of 
vak>r;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complaki  of  an 
abuse  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  times." 
The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who  had  con- 
sidered valor  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longei 
xememb^ied  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  inva- 
der more  formidable  than  Alaric  ^^  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou 
wilt  not  hurt  those  who  have  never. injured  thee;  if  thou : art 
a  man,  advance : — and  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to  tbyselL"  " 
From  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the  Goths  purt^ued 
his  victorious  niarch  without  encountering  any  mortal  antago- 
nists: but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  PagaaiSfn :  has 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  gocurded 
by  the  goddess  Minerya,  with  her  formidable  ^gis,  s^d  by 

.  ^*  C^udiaa  <in  Rniiii.  L  ii  186,  and  db  Bdld'  QeiicD,  tli;  At,) 
vaguefy,  though  fereibly^  delineates  the  eoene  ai  rapine  And-deatnio- 
tion. 

**  Tpis  tid<apes  Aavaol  koi  TtrpoKn^  «fec.  These  gencrous  lines  of  Po- 
mer  (Odysa.  1.  v.  306)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captiye  youths 
of  Corinth :  and  the  tears  of  Mummiul^  nsay  prove  that  the  ruae  oon- 
qiieror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  origmal  picture,  pos- 
sessed the  Furest  source  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart,  (Plutarch, 
Symposiaclix.  tom.iLp,^87,.edit  Wechel)  .        ^ 

^*  Homer  perpetually,  describes  the.  exeiqplary  patience  of  those 
female  captives,  who  gave  their  charms,,  and.  even  their  hearts^  to 
the  murderers  of  th^ir  fathers,  brothers,  Ac.  Such  a  passion  /of 
Eriphile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with  admirable  dehcacy  by  Ra- 
cine. 

*■  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  torn,  it  p.  474,  edit.  Brian)  gives  the  genu. 
be  answw  in  the  Laconic  dialect  Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  wit* 
86,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  ^  ekphanto,  and  the.defooeof  that0|>eB 
town  is  a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycnrgus,  even  in  the  laft  i 
of  decay.  _  _  .•...;>-,    ,_ 
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Ae  angry  phantom  of  AchiUes;**  and  that  the  atnqnemr 
was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece. 
In  an  age  of  miracles,  it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute 
the  claim  of  the  historian  Zosimus  to.  the  common  benefit: 
jet  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric'was  iU 
prepared  to  receive,  either  in -sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the 
mipressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The  songs  of  Homer, 
and  the  &me  of  Achilles,  had  probably  never  reached  the  ear 
of  the  illiterate  Batharian;  and  the  Christian  filith,  which 
he  had  devoutly  embraced,  tanght  him  to  despise  the  imagi* 
narj  deities  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  honor,  contributed,  at  least  acci- 
dentally, to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of  Paganism :  and  tbe 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  bad  subsisted  eighteen  hundred 
years,  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  calam- 
ities of  Greece."  . 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on 
dieir  arms,  their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in  the 
powerful'assistanoeof  the  general  of  the  West;  and  StiUcho, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse,  advanced  to  dhastise, 
the  invaders  of  Greece."  A  numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in 
the  ports  of  Italy;  and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prospier^ 
ous  navigation  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  were  safely  disetnbarked 
on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth,  llie  woody  and 
mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of 
Pirn  and  the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubt- 
fbl  conflict  between  the  two  generals  not  unworthy  of  each 
other.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length 
prevailed ;  and  the  Goths,  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss 
from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  and  on 

-  ^*  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  zx.  164)  had  so  nobly  ps^inted 
him. 

*•  Eraiapius  (in  Vit  PhilosopK  p.  90 — ^^98)  intimates  that  a  tropp  of 
monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp.* 

'*  For  Stilicho's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narratiye  of  Zosimus 
(L  V.  p.  295,.  896)  with  the  carious  circumstantial  flattery  of  01audiaii» 
(I  Cons.  Stilich.  L  i  172-^186,.  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  459— 487.)  As  the  event 
was  not  glorious,  it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 


•  iPbiB  expression  is  cnrioas:  Totdfm  «n5r6?  rdf  ir^as  hniditj^i  rfft  *  fi^Xd&yK 
lliz.  t  i  p.  5.%  edit  Boissonade.— M. 
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the  frontiers  of  Elis;  a  sacred  country,  which  had  formerly 
been  exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war."  The  camp  of 
the  Barbarians  was  immediately  besieged ;  the  waters  of  the 
•nver**  were  diverted  into  another  channel;  and  while  thev 
labored  under  the  intolerable  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a 
strong  line  of  circumvallation  was  formed  to  prevent  their 
escape.  After  these  precautions,  Stilicho,  too  confident  of 
victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the  theatrical  games, . 
and  lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  deserting 
their  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the  country  of  their 
allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the 
rapacious  hands  of  the  enemy.  Alario  appears  to  have  seized 
the  favorable  moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enter- 
prises, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  displayed  with 
more  genuine  lustre,  than  in  the  tumult  of  a  day  of  battle. 
To  extricate  himself  from  the  prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrenchments  which  sur- 
rounded his  camp;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  inarch  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and 
his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  narrow  inter- 
val between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a 
mile  in  breadth."  The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have  been 
secret,  prudent,  and  rapid;  since  the  Roman  general  was 
-sonfounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Goths,  who  had 
^Juded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  important 
wovince  of  Epirus.     This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric 


"  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms. 

This  security  em*iched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life. 

Riches  begat  pride:  they  disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered 

Polybius  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  witmn  their  magic  circle. 

See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which 

Mr.  "West  has  priefixed  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 
"  Olaudian  (m  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  480)  alludes  to  the  hucst  without  nam« 

ing  the  river ;  perhaps  the  Alpheus,  (I  Cons.  S*iL  L  i  185.) 

Et  Alpheos  Geticis  angostos  acervis 

Tardior  od  Biculos  etiamnum  pergit  amores. 

fet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  iq  a  wide  and  deep 
bed,  which  runs  through  Elis,  and  falk  into  the  sea  below  Cyllene.  n 
bad  been  joined  with  the  Alpheus  to  deanse  the  Augean  stable.  (Oel- 
larius,  tom.  i  p.  760.    Chandler's  Trayels,  p.  386.) 

»•  Strabo,  I.  viiL  p.  517.  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iv.  8.  Wheeler,  p.  ao& 
Chandler,  p.  275.  They  meaaure4,  from  different  points  the  ctistaoei 
iMtween  the  two  lands.  ,  :  . 
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Bnfficient  time  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  secrellv  neoo- 
tiated,  with  the  ministers  of  Constantinople.  The  apprebensiOD 
of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  man- 
date of  his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadins ;  and  he  re- 
spectedf  in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honorable  character  of  the 
ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of  the  East 

A  Grecian  philosopher,**  who  visited  Constantinople  soon 
after  the  death  of  Tneodosius,  published  his  liberal  opinions 
concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Koman 
republic  Synesius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse, 
which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late  eviperor  had  intro- 
duced into  the  military  service.  The  citizens  and  subjects 
had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty  of 
defending  their  country;  which  was  supported  by  the  arms 
of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire ; 
their  ferocious  youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of 
laws,  were'  more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imitate 
the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  per- 
petually suspended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted 
state.  The  measures  which  Synesius  recommends,  are  the 
dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He  exhorts  the  em- 
peror to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects,  by  the  example  of 
manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury  from  the  court  and  from  the 
camp ;  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries, 
an  army  of  men,  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
of  their  property ;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of  public  dan- 
ger, the  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  the  philosopher  from  his 
school ;  to  rouse  the  indolent  citi^n  from  his  dream  of  pleas- 
ure, and  to  arm,  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands 
of  the  laborious  husbandman.  At  the  head  of  such  troops, 
who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the  spirit,  of 
Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  encounter  a 
race  of  Barbarians,  who  were  destitute  of  any  real  ooun^e ; 
and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far 
away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  or  had  reduced  them  to 

**  Synesius  pa&sed  three  years  (A.  D.  89*7 — 400)  at  Constantinople, 
as  deputy  from  Cyrene  to  tlie  emperor  Arcadins.  He  furesented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronounced  before  him  the  instructive  ora* 
tion  de  Reffoo,  (p.  1^82,  edit  Petav.  Paris,  1612.)  The  philosopher 
was  knado  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  A.  D.  410,  and  died  about  48a  .  Set 
Taiiimont,  M6m.  Eocles.  tom.  xil  p  490,  554,  683--«(85. 
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tbQ  8ta|/d  of  igiiomimoiis  servitude,  wliidi  the  Laoedseraoniiaiili 
formerlj  imposed  an  the  captive  Helots.*^  The  court  of 
Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and 
neglected  the  ^vice^  of  Synesius.  Ferhap  the  philosopher, 
who  addresses  the  emperor  of  the  JSast  in  the  langui^e  of 
reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartan 
kiug,  had  not  condescended  to  form,  a  |»racticable  sdieme, 
oonsj&t€fnt  with  the  temper,  and  circumstances,  of  a  degener* 
ate. age.  Perhaps  the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose,  bcisinesft 
was.  seldom  interrupted  hy  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild, 
and  Visionarj,  eve^y  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure  of 
their  capacity^aud. deviated  from  the  forms  and  precedents 
of  office.  Whilei  the  oration  of  Synesius,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Barbarians,  were  the  topics  of  popular  cohvers^ion,  aa 
edict  was  published  at  Gbnstahtinople,  which  declared  the 
promotion  of  Alaric  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
Eastern  Illyricum.  The  Boman ,  provincials,  and  the  aliies, 
who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly  indignant^' 
that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so  liberally 
rewarded.;  llie  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful 
nuigistrate^  in  the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The 
others,  whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands,  wbose 
wives  he  had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority ;  and  the 
luccess  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the:  ambition  of  every 
leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to  which  Alaiic 
applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the  firm  and  judidous 
nWacter  of  his  policy.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the  four 
magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensive  dnd  defensive  arms, 
Margus,  Hatiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessabnica,  to  provide  his 
troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  helmets,  svirords, 
and  spears ;  the  unhappy  provincia,ls  were  compelled  to  forge 
tbe  instruments  6f  their  own  destriiction :  and  the  Barbarians 
removed  the  only  defect  which  had  sometimes  disappointed  . 
the  efforts  of  their  courage."    The  birth  of  Alaric,  the  gloiy 

'*  Sjoesius  de  Regno,  p.  21 — 26. 

**  '  qui  foddera  rumpit 

Ditatur:  qui  sei-vat,  eget:  vastator  AchivflB 
Gentis,  et  Epirum  nuper  populatus  inultam, 
Prassidet  lUyrico :  jam,  quos  obsedit,  azuicoa 
lagreditur  muros ;  illis  responsa  daturas, 
-  Qaorudi  oonjugibos  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 
)bHidian  in  Eutrop.  1.  il  212.    Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (de  1M\ 
9«tia  £$3 — 548)  m  the  us*  which  he  had  made  of  this  Biyriaii  Jari»«^ 
diction. 
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of  1ms  past  exploits,  and  the  oonfideuM  in  his  future  desig^s^ 
iasentibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his  victorious 
standard ;  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Barbai^iau 
chieftainsy  the  -master-general  of  D^jricum  was  eleTatad, 
aeeoiding  to  ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  pro^* 
daitted  kiuff  of  the  Visigoths."*  Armed  with  this  double 
powifr,  seated  op  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately 
acM.  his  deceitful  promises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius;'t.tiU  he  declared  and  executed  hk  resolution  of 
invading- the:  dominbns  of  the  West  The  provinces  of 
Butope  which  belonged  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  were  abreadv 
ddiaosted ;  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible  \  and  the  strength 
of  Constantino|de  had  resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted 
by  the  fiime,  the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had 
twice  visited;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  aocumnlated  spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs.** 

Hie  scarcity  (k  fects,**  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates,'* 
oppose  our  tfttempts  to  describe  the  dreumstances  of  the  first 
inVBsioft'of  Italy  by  the4irms  of  Alaric  His  march,  perhaps 
fipomi  ThestidonKa,<  through  the  warlike  and  hostile  country 
of  Fannonia^;  as  iGir  as  the^  &ot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  his  passage 
of  thoae  mountain^,  wbidi  were  strongly  guarded  by  troops 

. . r ■■     -.  • — , — i, — i — : ,  . . .   I — I-4JJ ,:— — ''*.'      ."       ..    r, 

"  Jomaadea,  c.  2^,  p.' 6(1,  Tbe  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  un- 
usual spirit)  Cum  suis  deliberjms  suasit  suo  labore  quarere  regna,  quam 
alieois  per  otinm  Bubjacere. 

Difloors  odiisque  anceps  dvilibus  orbis, 

Non  sua  Tis  tutata  din,  dum  f<Bdera  faliaz  ' 
Ludlt,  et  altenuD  peijoria  venditat  anlas. 

Ghiudian  de  BeR  Get  665 

*\  Alpibus  Italias  raptis  penetrabis  ad  Urbem. 

Viua  authentic  prediction  was  nnnounced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by 
Claudian,  (de  BelL  Qetico,  547,)  seren  years  before  the  erent  But  aa 
it  was  not  aooompliBhed  within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly  fixec^ 
the  interpreters  escaped  through  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

^  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Olau  iian  in  uie  poem  on  ths 
Oetic  war,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  con* 
iulsfaip  of  Honoriua.  Zosimuer  is  totally  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  awik  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  tjia 
Chronicles. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jopiandes;  who  confountli 
ihe  Italian  wars  of  Alaric,  (c.  29,)  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Still- 
cho  and  Aiu^fian  f  AB.  400)  U  ^rm  and  res]  «cf  able.  It  is  certain 
from  Claudian  (TiUemont)  Hist  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  804)  that  the 
toattleof  Polentiawaelbnght  AP  408;  but  wn  cannot  easily  fUl  tfai 
vterraL 
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and  intrenchments ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  oonquGSl 
of  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Yenetia,  appear  to  Lave  em* 
ployed  a  considerable  time.  Unless  his  operations  were  ex« 
tremely  cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  interval  would 
suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  t.he  Gothic  king  retreated 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  reenforoed  his  army 
with  fresh  swarms  of  Barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted 
to  i^enetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since  the  public  and  im- 
portant events  escape  the  diligence  of  the  historian,  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  contemplating,  for  a  moment,  the  infiu> 
ence  of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of  two  obscure 
Individuals,  a.  presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  a  husbandman  of 
Verona.  The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his 
enemies  to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,'*  wisely  preferre(2 
the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city;  and  the  Barbarians,  who 
furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might  save  him  from 
the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island.*'  The  old  man,'*  who  had 
passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  of 
bishops ;  his  pleasures^,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  cot>* 
fined  within  the  little  circle  of  his  patamal  &rm ;  and  a  staff 
supported  his  aged  Ateps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had 
sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet  even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity 
(which  Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth  and  feeling) 
was  stiU  exposed  to  the  undisUnguishing  rage  of  war.  His 
trees,  his  old  contemporary  trees,'*  must  blaze  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  whole  country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry 

*"  Tantum  Romans  urbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  bar- 
baricam,  quam  paeatoB  urbis  judicium  veils  sustinere.  Jerpm,  torn.  ii. 
p.  239.  Rufinus  understood  bis  own  danger ;  tbe  peace/id  city  was 
mflamed  b^  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom's  faction. 

'"  Jovinian,  the  enemj  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  perseci  teJ 
and  insulted  by  the  furious  Jerom,  (Jortm's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  Idi, 
die.)  See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  x 
xvi.  tit  V.  le^.  48. 

'°  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Yeronensi  qui  suburbium  nus(|uam  egres 
SOS  ctat)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Clao. 
diaii.  Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  vol.  il  p.  241)  has  sonu 
Batural  and  happgr  strokes :  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  of  .gimU.  po«- 
inii,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

*  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quereum 

iEqusevumque  videt  consenuissc;  nemus. 
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aBght  sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  fiunily ;  and  the  power 
of  Alaric  could  deBtroy  this  happiness,  which  he  was  not  able 
either  to  taste  or  to  bestow.  '^Fame,"  says  the  poet,  ^en- 
cireling  with  terror  her  gloomy  wings,  proolaimed  the  march 
of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consternation :" 
the  apprehensions  of*  each  individual  were  increased  in  just 
pro|x>rtion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  :  and  the  most  timid, 
who  had  already  embarked  their  valuable  effects,  meditated 
their  escape  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast 
The  public  distress  was  aggravate  by  the  fears  and  re- 
proaches of  superstition.*'  Every  hour  produced  some  horrid 
tale  of  strange  and  portentous  accidents ;  the  Pagans  deplored 
the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interruption  of  sacrifices ;  but 
the  Christians  still  derived  some  comfort  from  the  powerful 
intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs." 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  sub« 
jects,  by  the  preeminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank.  The 
pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  not  allowed 
him  to  suspect,  that  there  existed  on  the  earth  any  power 
presumptuous  enough  to  invade  the  repose  of  the  successor 
of  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flattery  concealed  the  impending 
danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of  Milan.  But 
when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the  young  emperor, 
instead  of  flying  to  arms  with  the  spirit,  or  even  the  rashness, 
of  his  age,  he  eagerly  listened  to  those  timid  counsellors,  who 
proposed  to  convey  his  sacred  person,  and  his  faithful  attend- 
ants, to  some  secure  and  distant  station  in  the  provinces  of 
Gaul.    Stilicho  alone'*  had  courage  and  authority  to  resist 

A  neigiiboring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

In  this  passage,  Cowley  ts  perhaps  superior  to  his  original ;  and  tlio 
English  poet,  who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  ociki  under  a 
'  more  general  eipression. 

••  Claudlan  de  BelL  Get  199—266.  He  may  seem  prolix:  but 
fear  and  superstition  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  the  mmds  of  the 
Italians. 

**  From  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  which  Baronius  has  produced, 
(AnnaL.  Ecclea.  AD.  403,  No.  51,)  it  is  manifest  that  the  general 
alarm  liad  perraded  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Nola  in  Oampania,  where  that 
(junons  penitent  had  fixed  his  abode. 

**  Sdlus  erat  Stilicho,  <fec.,  is  the  exclusive  conmiendation  which 
Claudian  bestows,  (de  BelL  Get  267,)  withi>ut  condescending  to  eianajti 
die  emperor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  have  appeared^  ttii 
owBOourti 
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^fak  disgraceful  measure,  whieh  would  have,  abandoned  Bome 
and  Ital  V  to  the  Barbarians ;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  {>alaoe 
had  been.  lately  detached  to  the  Rhsetian  frontieF,  ^nd  as  the 
resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious^  the  general 
of  the  West  could  only  promise,  that  if  the  court  of  Milan 
would  maintain  their  ground  during  his  absence,  he  would 
soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  Gothic 
king.  Without  losing  a  moment,  (whUe  each  moment  was  so 
important  to  the  public  safety,)  Stilicho  hastily  embarked  on 
the  Larian  Lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow, 
amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly  re- 
pressed, by.  his  unexpected  presence,  the  enemy, .who  had 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rhsetia.**  The  Barbarians,  per- 
haps some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a 
chief^  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command ;  and  the 
choice  which  he  condescended  to  make,  of  a  select  number 
of  their  bravest  youth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  hu 
esteem  and  favor.  The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from 
the  neighboring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard; and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troopt 
of  the  West,  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  ol 
Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were 
abandoned;  and' the  safety  of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by 
the  faith  of  the  Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman 
name.  Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  l^orth,  was 
hastily  recalled ;  **  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  who  anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  general. 
The  prudence  and  vigor  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of 
the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  long 
since  languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  cour- 
age, were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it 


**  The  fiice  of  the  oountry,  and  tlie  hardiness  of  Stilieho,  arp  ficelj 
described,  (de  BeU.  Get  840—863.) 

**  Venit  et  extremis  legio  prastenta  Britaimia, 

Qu89  Scoto  dat  frena  truci. 

De  BelL  Gei  4U. 

Tet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  WSam, 
moBt  hare  required  a  longer  space  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  williq| 
to  allow  for  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 
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was  found  itopofidbley  without  eriiaustiuff  and  exposing  Um 
l^vinces,  to  anemUe  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicbo  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the 
janguarde<l  palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the 
^im  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march,  lie  principally 
tep^ded  on  the  rivers  of  Italy^  the  Adige,  the  Mincius,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Addoa,  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the 
liU  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly 
;»welled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.**  But  the  season 
happened  to  be  j^markably  dry :  and  the.  Goths  could  trav- 
erse, without  impediment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose 
centre  was  fnkitly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream. 
1^  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua '  were  secured  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army;  and  as  Alaric 
approached  the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he 
enjoyed  the  proud  satisfiiction  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  fly  before  him.  Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble 
train  of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  predeces- 
sors.* But  Honorius"  had  scarcely  passed,  the  Po,  before 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Uothic  cavalry ;  ••  since 


"  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  fiice  of  Lombardy,  (aee  Fon 
tenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  279,)  whidi  is  often  tormented  by  the  capridoos 
sod  irregular  aotrndance  of  waters. '  The  Austrians,  before  Oenoa, 
were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polcevera.  **  Ne  sarebbe**  (says 
Mmtitori)  "mai  passato  per  mente  a  que*  booni  Alemanni,  che  qnel 
piociolo  torronte  potease,  per  coei  dire,  in  un  instante  cangparsi  in  xm 
terribQ  gigante."  (Annah  d'ltaUa,  torn.  xvL  p.  443,  Milan,  1752,  8vo 
edit) 

••  Clandian  docs  toot  clearly  answer  our  question,  Where  was 
llonorius  himself!  Yet  the  flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit;  and  my 
\desk  of  the  Gk>thic  war  is  justifiM  by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigonius  (tonx. 

Pi  ii  pb  869,  de  Imp.  Occident  I  x.)  and  Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia. 
tom.  iv.  p.  45.) 

**  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries,  (p.  98,  288, 
294,  with  Wesseling's  Notes.)  Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right 
hand  

*  Accordmg  to  Le  Beau  and  his  commentator  M.  St.  Martiii,  HonoriQi 
did  not  attempt'  to  fly.  Settlements  were  offered  to  the  Ootbs  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  they  advanced  from  the  Po  towards  the  Alps  to  take  possession 
of  tbem.  Bat  it  was  a  treacherous  strata^m  of  StUicho,  who  sorprised 
them  whfle  thev  were  reposing  on  the  faith  of  this  treatjr.    Le  Beanu  v. 
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tiie  urgency  of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temporal^ 
shelter  wiUiin  the  fortifications  of  Asta,  a  town  of  Lignriac^ 
Fiemont,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus.^^  The  siege 
of  an  obscure  place,  which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed, 
and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  afterwards  make, 
that  his  breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not 
probably  obtain  much  credit,  even  in  his  own  court.**  In  the 
last,  and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  after  the  Barbarians  had 
already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a  capitulation,  the  Imperial 
captive  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  feme,  the  approach,  and 
at  length  the  presence,  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so  long 
expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  vanguard, 
Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain  the  time 
which  he  must  have  lost  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge;  the 
passage  of  the  Po  was  an  enterprise  of  much  less  hazard  and 
difficulty ;  and  the  successful  action,  in^  which  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived 
the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honor,  of  Rome.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  gradually 
invested,  on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  West,  who  suc- 
cessively issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps;  his 
quarters  were  straitened;  his  convoys  were  intercepted;  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  Romans  prepared  to  form  a  chain  of 
fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A 
military  council  was  assembled  of  the.  long-haired  chiefs  of 
the  Gothic  nation  ;  of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were 
wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stern  countenances  were  marked 
with  honorable  wounds.  They  weighed  the  glory  of  persist- 
ing in  their  attempt  against  the  advantage  of  securing  their 
plunder;  and  they  recommended  the  prudent  measure  of  a 
seasonable  retreat.  In  this  important  debate,  Alaric  dis- 
played the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome ;  and  after  he  had 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  their  achievements  and  of  their 
designs,  he  concluded  his  animating  speech  by  the  solemn 


*^  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleaa^nt 
oooDtry,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  dakes  of  Sa> 
/*w,  (Leandro  Alberti  Deacrizzione  d'ltelia,  p.  882.) 

*^  Nee  me  timor  impulit  uUus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  languagf 
tlw  next  year  at  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sosne  of  danger 
(iiOons.Hoiv  449.) 
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and  positive  aasarance  that  be  was  resolved  to  find  in  Italf 
either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave/' 

The  loose  discipline  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed 
them  to  the  danger  of  a  surprise ;  but,  instead  of  choosing 
the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  Stilicho  re* 
solved  to  attack  the  Christian  Groths,  whilst  they  were  devout- 
Ij  employed  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  £aster/'  The 
execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy 
c^  the  sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian  and  a  Pagan, 
who  had  served,  however,  with  distinguished  reputation  among 
the  veteran  generals  of  Theodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Goths, 
which  Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pollentia,** 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous 
sharge  of  the  Imperial  cavalry ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
undaunted  genius  of  their  leader  gave  them  an  order,  and  a 
field  of  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians would  assert  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  their 
native  valor.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  long  maintained 
with  equal  courage  and  success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose 
diminutive  and  savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soulj 
approved  his  suspected  loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
fi>ught,  and  fell,  in  the  service  of  the  republic ;  and  the  fame 
of  this  gallant  Barbarian  has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in 
the  verses  of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  celebrates  hia 
virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  hb  name.  His  death  was 
followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons  which  he 
commanded;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry  might 
have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not  imme- 

*'  Hanc  ego  vd  victor  regno,  vel  moite  tenebo 

Yictus,  humum. 
Tbe  speecbes  (de  BelL  Qet  4*79—549)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and 
Achilies,  are  strong,  characteristic,  adapted  to  the  circumstances ;  and 
possibly  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  livy. 

*'  Orosius  (L  vil  c  S^)  is  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  Roman?), 
who  attacked,  on  Easter  Sunday,  such  pious  Christians.  Tet,  at  th^ 
same  time,  public  prayers  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Edesea,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Arian  robber.  Seo  Tillemont  (Hist 
^es  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  529)  who  quotes  a  homily,  which  has  been  erro* 
eeoQ^  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom. 

^*  Obe  vestiges  of  Pollentia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  sonth-eaal 
of  Turin.  Urbtf  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  a  roval  chase  of  the 
Idogs  of  Lombardv,  and  a  small  river,  which  excusea  the  predictioK^ 
"'peaetrabis  ad  urbem/'  (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq  torn.  I  p.  8a— -85.) 
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diatelv  led  the  Ronum  and  BarbalriaQ  iDOuitnrto  the  attaok 
The  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  aoldiers,  aisr^ 
moanted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of.  the  Uoody  Jay, 
the  Gtoths  retreated  fiom  the  field  of  battle;  the  intrench- 
ments  of  their  camp  were  fooced,  and  the  seene  of  rapine  and 
ftlanghter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which  thej 
had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire/*  The ,  magnifi- 
cent spoils<  of  Corinth  and  Ai^os  enriched  the  veterans  of  the 
Weit ;.  the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed 
bis  promise  of  Boman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,^*  waa 
reduced  to  implore  the  merey  of  the  insulting  foe;  and  many 
thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Qothic  chains,  dispersed 
through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises  x)f  their  henoic  deliv-^ 
srer.  The  triumph  of  gtilicho^^  was  compared  by  the  poet^ 
and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  tbat.of  Marius;  who,  in  the 
same  part  of.Italy^  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another 
army  of  Northern  Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the. 
empty  helmets,  of  the  Oimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  would  easily 
be  confounded  by  succeeding  generations ;  and  posterity  might 
erect  a  common  trophy  to  die  memory  of  the  two  most  illua^ 
trious  generals,  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same,  memorable 
ground^  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome*^f 

The  eloquence  of  Olaudian  ^'  has  celebrated,  with .  lavish 
applause,  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious 

**  Oroaltis  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the 
Ronuin&  *PujB^aiites  yicimns,  yietores  victi  6umu&'*  Pl'osper  (in 
ChroD.)  mskefr  it  an  equal  and  bloody  battle,  but  tbe  Gothic  writers 
Cassiodorus  (in  Chron.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Beb.  Get  c.  29)  chum  a 
decisive  victory. 

^'  Demens  Ausonidum  gemmata  monilia  matrum, 

Romaoasque  altft  famulas  cervice  petebat  < 

DeBe]LGet627.    . 

"  Olaudian  (de  Bell.  Get  580--64'7)  and  Pmdentius  (in  Symmadi. 

li.  694 — 119)  celebrate,  without  ambiguity^  the  Roman  victory  of 
Pollentia.  They  are  poetical  and  party  writers ;  yet  some  ereoit  is 
due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  leemi 
notoriety  of  facts. 

^  Cla,udian*8  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of 
the  Cimbric  and  Gothic  fields  must  be  understood  (like  Virgil's  Plulip- 
pi,  Georeic  i.  490)  aoeordmg  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet  Yer- 
tdhe  and  Pollentia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other ;  and  the  latitude 
m  still  greater,  if  the-Cimbi  were  defeated  m  the  wide- and  barren 
fdain  of  Verona^  {Maflfei,  Verona  Illustrata,  P.  l  p.  64—62.) 

^  Olaudian  ana  Prudentius  must  be'strictly  examined,  to  rediiea  tfcf 
Igures.  and  extort  the  bistoric  sense,  of  those  poets. 
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daj8  in  tfae  life  of  his  pstron;  but  hia  reluctant  and  partial 
mine  bestowa  more  geuoine  praise  ou  the  cbaraeter  of  the 
€k>ihic  king;  His  name  is,  indeed,  branded  with  the  reproAoh* 
ful  qnthets  uf  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the  conquergirs  of 
eT«iy  age  are  sq  justly  entitled;  but  the  poet  of  Stilidlio.is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Alanc  possessed  the  invincible 
temper  of  mind^  whi<£  rises  superior  to  every  miafortunci 
and  derives  oew  resopreiss  from  adversity.  After  the  total 
defeat  of  his  infiinti^^  he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  greateBt  part  of  his  cavalry  entire 
and  imbrokent  Without  wasting  a  moment  to  lament  the 
irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he  left  his 
victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  diains  the  captive  images  of  a 
Gothic  king;**  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennin^  to  spread  desolation  over 
the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the 
gatea  of  Bome.  The  c^tal  was  saved  Hy  the  active  and 
incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho ;  but  he  respected  the  despair 
of  his,  en<Bmy ;  a^d,  instead  of  pommitting  the  fate  of  the 
repajUio  to  the  chiince  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to 
pufdbase  the  absence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alariq 
would  liave  rejected  such  terms,  the  permission  of  a  retreat, 
4tnd  the  offer  of  a  pensioQ,  with  contempt  and  indignation ;  but 
he  exercised  a  limited  and  precarious  authority  over  .the  inde* 
pendent  chieftains  who  had  raised  him,  for  their  service,  above 
the  rank  of  his  equals ;  they  were  still  lesa  disposed  to  follow 
an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them  were  tempted  to 
consult  their  interest  \>j  a  private  negotiation  with  the  minister 
cf  Honorius.  The  king  submitted  to  the  vcHce  of  his  people, 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  repassed 
the  Po  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which  he  had 
led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  forces  still 
continued  to  attend  his  motions ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained 
a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Barbarian  chie&, 
waa  punctually  apprised  of  the.  designs  that  were  formed  in 
the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric  The  king  of  the  Goths, 
ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid  achiever 

*"  Et  gravant  en  airain  ses  frdles  avantages 

De  mea  6tats  conquis  enohainer  les  images. 
The  practice  of  exposing  in  triainph  the  images  of  kings  and  provinces 
was  funiliar  to  the  ]EtomaD8.    The  bust  of  Mithridates  himself  was 
iwalve  ie^t  high,  of  massy  gold,  (Freinshem.  Supplement.  livian.  ciil 
47.> 
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moot,  had  resolved  to  occupy  the  important  citj  of  Veronal 
which  commands  the  principal  passage  of  the  Rhastian  Alps  ; 
and,  directing  his  raardi  through  the  territories  of  those 
German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would  restore  his  exhausted 
sirongth,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  wealthy  and 
unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason 
which  .had  already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise, 
he  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  troops;  where  he  was  exposed, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on 
his  flankft,  and  in  the  rear.  In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was 
not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the 
defeat  of  PoUentia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or  made 
prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disap- 
pointed the  measures  of  the  Roman  general.  •  Alaric  secured 
the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks ;  and  prepared 
himself,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  maintsun  a  siego 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  invested  him 
on  all  sides.  But  he  could  not  oppose  the  destructive  progress 
of  hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check 
the  continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious  Barba- 
rians. In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources  in  his  own 
courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary;  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance 
of  Italy.**  Yet  the  people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable 
of  forming  any  rational  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace 
and  "war,  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so 
often  vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  first  moment 
of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy ;  but  tiie 
second  is  diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.*" 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach 
of  Alaric;  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  labored  to 
restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  confessed  their  own  fears,  and 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Barba- 
rians, Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation 

*'  The  Getic  war,  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  obsCLxely 
Bonnect  tlie  eveats  of  Alaric's  retreat  and  losses. 

•■  Taceo  do  Alarico  .  .  .  saBpe  vi  io,  siepe  concluso,  seirperque  dl- 
■uaso.  Orosius,  1.  yji  c.  87,  p.  6f  J.  CUmdian  (vi.  Com.  Hon.  S'iO) 
drops  tie  curtain  with  a  fine  image. 
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of  the  senate,  and  to  celebrate,  in  the  Imperial  dtj,  tlM 
auspicious  aora  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  his  sixth  consul- 
fillip.**  The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  the  Miivian  bridge 
to  the  Palatine  mount,  were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who, 
in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
honored  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stilicho  was  deservedly 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil,  they  applauded  the  pomp 
of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained,  like  that  of  Constantine, 
:>r  of  ThcKMlosius,  with  civil  blood.  The  procession  passed 
under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely  erected :  but 
in  less  than  seven  years,  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome 
might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription 
of  that  monument,  which  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  nation.**  The  emperor  resided  several  months  in 
the  capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behavior  was  regulated  with 
care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edified  by  his  frequent 
visits  and  liberal  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The 
senate,  who,  in  the  triumphal  procession,  had  been  excused 
(som  the  hufniliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Impe- 
rial chariot^  was  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which  Stil* 
icho  always  affected  for  that  assembly.  The  people  was 
repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius 
in  the  public  games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion 
with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As  soon 
as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races  was  concluded,  the 
dec(vation  of  the  Circus  was  suddenly  changed ;  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splendid  entertainment; 
and  the  chase  was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which  seems, 
in  the  lively  description  of  Claudian,  to  present  the  image  of  a 
modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladir 
at^rs  *•  polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 


**  'The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  Bizth  coasulehlp  of 
CUaoonw,  describes  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games,  (330^ 
560.) 

**  See  the  inscriptiou  in  Mascon's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
▼hi  12.  The  worcb  are  positive  and  indiscreet :  Getarum  nationem 
1&  omne  sevum  domitam,  <sc 

••  On  the  curious,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  coosnll 
tke  two  books  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsius,  who,  as  an  antiquarumt  l§ 
faKlined  to  excuse  the  practice  of  antiquiiy,  (torn,  iil  p.  488 — 546.) 
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Ili3. first  Christian  emperor  may  claiin  the  honor  of  di9  fint 
edist  which  condemned  tbe^  art  and  amusement  of  shedding 
hamaa  blood  ;**  but  this  benevol^t  law  expressed  the  wishes 
of  the.  prince,  without  reforming  an  inveterate  abuse,  whieh 
degraded  a  civilized  nation  below  the  condition  of  savage 
cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  victims 
were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire ; 
Hnd  the  month  of  December,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
people  a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the 
general  joy  of  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhort- 
«d  the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his  authority^  the  horrid  custom 
which  had  SO' long  resisted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion." The  pathetic  representations  of  Prudenttus  were  less 
effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic 
monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  thati  his  life.^ 
The  Romans  were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their 
pleasures;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the 
arena  to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under  a 
shower  of  stones*  But  the  madness  of  the  people  soon  sub- 
sided ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Telemachus,  who  ht^d 
deserved  the  honors- of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  submitted,  witli- 
out  a  murmur,  to  the^  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished '  for- 
ever the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.*  The  cntiz^i^ 
who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,^  might  peiiiajii 
I.       .-. ,       -     ■      .     ■  ' — . — ■  u  •■■»  -^   '  * '' 

»•  Cod,  Theodoe.  L  xv.  til  xiL  leg.  i  The  Commentary  of  Qode- 
froy  affords  large  material?  (torn.  t.  p.  896)  for  the  history  of  gladia* 
tors,  , 

*"'  See  the  peroration  of  Prudentiua  (in  Symmach.  L  il  1121—1181) 
who  had  doubtless  read  the  eloquent  mvective  of  Lactaniius,  YDItId. 
Institut  1.  vi.  c  20.)  The  Christian  apologists  have  not  spared  ti^eso 
bloody  games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religious  festivals  of 
Paganism. 

**  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  0t  Tel«na- 
chus.  Tet  no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erecloci, 
k>  the  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 


*  Mailer,  in  his  valaable  Treatise,  de  Gtenio,  morihos  et  Inxu  nvi  Theb> 
losiazu,  is  disposed  to  question  the  effect  prpd«<^  by  the  heroic,  or  rather 
saintly,  .death  of  Telemachus.  No  prohibitory  law  of  Honorias  is  to  b« 
taand  in  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  only  the  old  and  imperfect  edict,  c£  Qoi^ 
■tantine.  Bat.MuUer  has  produced  no  evidence  or  aUosion  to  gladiatorial 
■iKnvii  after  this  period.  The  combats  with  wild  beasts  certamly  lasted 
liD  tlie  iaU  of  the  Western  empire ;  bat  the  glRdiatorial  combats  oeasM 
aili^  hy  oommnn  oonsert,  or  by  Imperial  edict— M. 
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inginuale  that  the,  last  remains  of  a  martial  spirit  wece  prsserYe4 
in  tkis  schopl  of  fortitade,  which  accustomed  the  Romaos  to  the 
sight  of  hloody  and  to  the  contempt  of  death ;  a  vain  and  cruel 
pre)adioe>  so  nobly  confuted  by  the  valpr  of  ancient  Gre^cei 
ana' of  modem  Europe  I  ** 

The  recMit  danser^  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  bad 
been  exposed  in  Uie  defenceleas  palace  of  MiUn,  nrg^  him 
to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  lortreas  of  Ijtalj,  wherQ 
he  might  securely  remain,  while  the  open  country  wm  cov- 
eted by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  On  the  oof»t  of  the  Adriatic 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southerQ  of  the  seven 
months  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded  the  ancient 
GoLomj  of  Ravssha,**  which  they  afterwards  resigned  tQ  the 
natives  of  Unibria.  Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  ipiles 
from  the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbor,  for  the  reception  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval  establish- 
ment^ which  included  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  bar- 
racks of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the  ^tifio^rs,  derived 
ita  cMTigin  and  name  from  the  permanent  station  of  the  Roqian 
fleet ;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon  filled  y^ith  buildings 
and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive  and  populous  quar- 
teiB  of  Bavenna  gradually  contributed  to  form  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Italy.  The  principal  canal  of  Augustus 
poured  a  copious  stream  of  the  waters  of  the  Po  throu^  the 
midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  the  same 
waters  were  introduced  into  the  prdbuQd  ditch^  that  encom- 
passed the  walls ;  they  were  distributed  by  a  lihousand  sub- 
ordinate canals,  into  every  part  of  the  city,  which  they  divided 
into  a  variety  of  small  islands ;  the  communication  was  main- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses 


**  Cnidele  gladiatorum  Bpectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnullU  viden 
■olet,  6t  kaud  setoan  ita  ait,  nt  nunc  fit  Cicero  Tusculan.  ii  17:  He 
feinUy  cenmires  the  alnae,  and  warmly  defends  the  ute,  of  these  sports ; 
occdis  nulla  poterat  esse  forttor  contra  dolorem  et  mortem  disciplina. 
Seoeca  (epist  til)  shows  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

^^Tliis  account  of  Bavenna  is  drawn  irom  Strabo,  (L  v.  p.  82*7,) 
Pliuy,  (ill  20,)  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  (sub  voce  «Pa/7cvra,  p.  661,  edit 
Berkel,)  Glaudian,  (in  vL  Cods.  Honor.  494,  Ac^)  Sidonius  Apollinaria, 
(L  L  epist  5,  8»)  Jomandes,  (de  Beb.  Get  c;  89,)  Froeopius  (de  BoR 
Ootbia  1 1  c.  I  p.  809,  edit  Lonvre,)  and  Cluverius,  (Ital  Antia  torn. 
L  p.  801—807.)  Yet  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian  and  a  good  topD« 
graplw^al  map. 
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of  Ravenna,  whose  appearance  may  be  compared  to  tliat  of 
Venice^  were  raised  on  tbe  foundation  of  wooden  piles.  The 
adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  was  a  deep 
and  impassable  morass;  and  the  artificial  causeway,  which 
connected  Ravenna  with  the  continent,  might  be  easily 
guarded  or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army 
These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with  vineyards : 
and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four  or  five  crops,  the 
town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh 
water.**  The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly,  and  almost 
pestilential,  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  dis- 
tinguished, like  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncom- 
monly pure  and  salubrious ;  and  this  singular  advantage  was 
ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Adriatic,  which  swept  the 
canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters, 
and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  country 
into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea 
has  left  the  modern  city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  tho 
Adriatic ;  and  as  early  as  the  fiflh  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleas- 
ant orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground 
where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.'*  Even  this 
alteration  contributed  to  increase  the  natural  strength  of 
the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  large  ships  of  the  enemy.  This 
advantageous  situation  was  fortified  by  art  and  labor ;  and  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anx- 
ious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example 
of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  tlie.  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth 


*^  Martial  (Epigram  iii.  56,  57)  plavB  on  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who 
had  Bold  him  wme  instead  of  water ;  bat  he  seriouslT  dedares  that  a 
cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  valuable  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  com- 
plains that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts ;  and  rank* 
the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  tlie  stinging  of  gnats,  4&c 

'*  The  fable  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  admira* 
bly  transplanted  from  Boccaccio,  (Oiomata  iii  novell.  viii.,)  was  acted} 
in  the  wood  of  Chiassiy  a  corrupt  word  from  ClanUj  the  naval  statkra^ 
which,  with  the  intermediate  road,  or  suburb  the  Via  CcbmtU,  cqc«||^ 
Mited  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 
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sentary,  Baveiina  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  govemmeiit, 
and  the  capital  of  Italy.** 

The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor 
were  his  precautions  without  effect  While  Italy  rejoiced  in 
her  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  fnrious  tempest  was  ex* 
cited  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  jieldea  to  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  commu« 
nicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
rhe  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the 
teamed  industry  of  the  present  age,  may  be  usefully  applied 
to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
great  wall  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the 
▼fctorious  Sienpi,  who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independ- 
ent tribes,  and  sometimes  reunited  under  a  supreme  chief; 
till  at  length,  styling  themselves  Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth, 
they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formida- 
ole  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations 
of  the  eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their 
arms;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period  of  weakness  and  intes-f 
tine  discord ;  and  these  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded  an  Imperial 
dynasty,  which  reigned  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  gener- 
ations before  they  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the 
Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Moko,  renowned  for  his  valor,  but  who  was  tempted,  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  to  desert  his  standard,  and  to  range 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers.  This  gang 
of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  numer- 
ous people,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Geougen  ;  and 
their  hereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave, 
assumed  their  rank  among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The 
youth  of  Toulun,  the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exer- 
cised by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes. 
He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke 
of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his  nation,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed  into  regular 
bands  of  a  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards  were 

•*  IVom  the  year  404,  the  dates  of  the  Theodosian  Code  beoomt 
■sdeatsry  at  CoDstantiDopIe  and  Ravenna.  8ee  Oodefiro/B  Clurooology 
W  tiK  Laws,  torn.  i.  p.  czlviii,  Ac 
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slo&ed  to  death ;  the  most  ftplefidid  honors  were  propoeed  as 
the  reward  of  valor ;  and  Toulun,  wbo  had  knowledge  enough 
to  despise  the  learning  of  China,  adopted  only  such  itrts  and 
institutions  as  wepe  farorable  to  the  tnilitary  spirit  of  hk  gor- 
ernment.  His  tents,  which  he  removed  in/the  winter  season 
to  a  naore  soulhem  latitudej  were  pitched,  during  the  suflimei; 
on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests  fetr^tbhed 
from  Corea  fiir  beyond  the  River  Irtish^  He  vanq^isihed,  in 
thQ  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  nation' of  the 
Huns ;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan^  or  Cagmi^  expressed  the 
fame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this  memorable  vi6- 
toiy/* 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  <k>nceal6d, 
as  it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark 
interval  which  separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese, 
and  of  the  Roman,  geography.  Yet  the  temper  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  the  experience  of  successive  emigrations,  suffi- 
ciently declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
M-ms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  ^n 
insulting  victor.  The  countries  towaixls  the  Euxiue:  were 
already  occupied  by  thetr  kindred,  tribes;  and;  their  hasty 
flighty  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  wduld 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich,  and  level  phdns, 
through  which  the  Vistula  gently  fioWs  into,  the  Baltic -Sea. 
The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed,  add  a^taited,  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns;*  and  the  nations  who  retreated 
before  them  must  have  pressed  yi^ith  incumbent  weight  im 
the  confines  of  Germany.**  The  inhabitdnta  of  those  regi<H^ 
which  the  ancients  have  assigned  tp  the  Su^vi,  the  Vahdals, 
and  the  Bargimdiansj  might  embrace  1h«  resolution  of  ab^D- 
doning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  wpodd  and  morasses; 
or  at  least  of  discharging  their  siiperftpdua  numbers  bi^'tbc 

'*  Bee  M,  de  Qiugne8»  Hi^i  des  Hana»  torn,  i'  p  it9-«1^9t  tbin  il 
p.  296,  884— «38.  ....... 

••  Procopius(de  Sell.  Vandal  L  I  o.  iii.  p;  182)  has  observed  a^  emi- 
^atiQii  from  the  Palus  Mae^tis  to  tlie  north  of  Germany,  whuih  he 
ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  Mstoiy  are  strangoiy 
darkened  by  ignbrance  and  error. 

*  There  ift  no  aathoiity  which  ooonecto  this  inroad  of  the  TeaU»ie~4riJbctf 
with  the  movements  of  toe  Hans...  The  Hnn&pa^  hardly  have  readtped  ths 
libores  of  the  Baltic,  and  probahljr  the  greater  .prart  of  the  forces  of  B^dA- 
gaiiraSr  particularty  the  Vandals,  had  long  oocQpiod  a  mere  ~^^ 
position. — M. 
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DroviDoes  of  the  Ronum  empire.**  About  four  j^toB  iAei 
the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  th^ 
Geougen,  another  BarbariaD,  the  haughtj  Rhodogast,  or  Rada* 
gaisus,*^  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Oermaoy 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome^  and  left  the  remains  of  his  annj 
to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  We»t.  The  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength  of  this 
mighty  host;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found  a  hospitable 
reception  in  their  new  seats,  added  their  active  caviury  te 
the  hieavj  infimtry  of  ,the  Germans;  and  the  Gothic  advent 
turers  crowded  so  eageily  to  the  standard  of  Radi^aisus,  that 
by  some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above  the  vulgar  by 
their  noble  birth^  or  their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van ; 
and  the  whole  multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  fighting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  oi 
four  hundred  thousand  persons.  This  formidable  emigration 
issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured 


**  Zo^mvm  (L  v.  p.  331)  vaes  the  gcnerftl  description  of  the  nations 
heyotA  the  Danube  and  the  RMne.  Their  sitimtion,  and  consequently 
their  iMunes,  are  manifesily  €hown»  erven  in  the  varioiia  epitliets  which 
eadi  ancient  writ^  may  liave  casually  added, 

"  The  name  of  Bhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  ^e  Obo 
trttes,  (in  Me<^enburg.)  A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appel- 
hitioD  of  his  tutelar  god ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbajiaqs 
shoold  worisfaip  an  unsuccessful  hero.  See  Mascou,  Hist  of  the  Oer* 
toa^vni,  ^4.^ 

.  '^  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photiuip,  p.  180»  uses  the  Greek  word 
diTTiftdrot ;  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  ideikf  I  suspect  that 
ihfey  were  the  princes  and  nobles  with  Ineir  faithful  companions ;  the 
km^ts  wi4h  their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  cen- 
turies afterward& 

*  The  god  of  war  and  of  hospitality  with  the  bends' and  all  the  SclavODiaD 
races  of  Germany  bore  the  name  of  Radegast,  apparently  the  same  with 
Rhadagaisas.  BJs  pTincipa]  temple  was  at  Rhetra  m  Mecklenburg.  It  'vv-as 
adom^  wilh  grieat  magxaficence.  The  atatoe  of  the  geU  was  of  gold.  St 
Martin,  v.  255.  A  statae  of  Radegast,  of  much  coarser  materials,  and  of  tha 
radest  workmasshipf  was  discovered  between  17M  and  1770,  with  those  of 
fiCber  Widish  deities,  on  the  supposed  site  of  Bhetra.  The  names  of  the 
gods  were  cut  upon  them  in  Runic  characters.  See  the  very  carious  volame 
on  these  antiquities— Die  Gottesdiensdicbe  Alterthamer  der  Obotnter— ^ 
iCasch  and  wogen.    Berlin,  1771.— H. 

t  *OzTtiidTot  is  merely  the  Latin  translaticm  of  the  word  xi4aXaf£rai  It iq 
Bflt  quite  dear  Whether  Gibbon  derived  his  erpreaaion,  '^glittered  b  tM 
raa,'^irom.trattalatmg  the  word  "leaders.":— M. 
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forth  the  cuyiiads  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teatones,  to  ass&alt 
Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vigor  of  the  republic.  After  the  de- 
parture of  those  Barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was 
marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ramparts,  and 
gigantic  moles,"  remained,  during  some  ages,  a  vast  and 
dreary  solitude ;  till  the  human  species  was  renewed  by  the 
])owers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  kh 
flux  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who  now  usurp  an 
extent  of  land  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate,  would  soon 
be  assisted  by  the  industrious  poverty  of  their  neighbors,  if 
the  government  of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  do- 
minion and  property.         - 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that  age,  so  imper- 
fect and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna ;  till  the  dark 
cloud,  which  was  collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst 
in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  em- 
peror of  the  West,  if  his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements 
by  the  news  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being 
the  occasion,  and  the  spectator,  of  the  war.^*  The  safety  of 
Rome  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stili- 
cho ;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  em« 
pire,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the 
Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous  efibrt,  the  invasion  of 
the  Germans.**  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister  of  Hono- 
rius  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  once  more 
abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the  new 
levies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillanimously 
eluded ;  employed  the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest,  or 
allure,  the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist"    By 

••  Tacit  de  Moribua  Germanorum,  c  87. 

▼•  ^ Cujus  agendi 

Spectatpr  vel  causa  fui, 

(Claudian,  tl  Cods.  Hon.  489,) 
tB  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war, 
which  he  had  seen  somewhat  nearer. 

'*  Zbsimus  (L  V.  p.  381)  transports  the  war,  and  the  victory  of  StUi- 
tlib,  beyond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly  and 
imperfectly  cured,  by  reading  'Apvdu  for  'Itrrpdv,  (Tillemont,  Hist  des 
Emp.  torn.  V.  p.  807.)  In  good  pplicy,  we  must  use  tiie  seryice  of 
Kofiimus,  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

"  Codex  Theodos.  L  viL  tit  xiii.  leg.  16.  The  date  of  this  Ian 
A.  D.  406,  May  18)  satiefics  me,  as  it  had  done  G^Sefroy,  (torn,  il 
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Ihe^  efforts  he  patnfulljr  collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a 
great  empire}  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which, 
in  the  day»  of  Sdpio  or  Camilliis,  would  have  been  instantly 
furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Roine.^* 
Thetliirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reenibrced  by  a  large  body 
of  Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the  fidthful  Alani  were  personally 
attached  to  his  service ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths, 
who  marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  Hul- 
din  and  Saras,  were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment  to 
o|^oaethe  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The  king  of  the  con- 
fe&rato  Germans  passed,  without  resistance,  the  Alps,  the 
Po,  and  the  Apennine ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible 
^tbtte  of  Honorius,  securely  buiied  among  the  marshes  of 
kavenna;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems 
to  hare  aToided.  a*  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his 
distant  fore^  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  de- 
stroyed ;  an^  the  siege  of  Florence,^^  by  Radagaisus,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  tnat  celebrated  repub- 
lie;,  whose  firnmess  checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fuipr 
d  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people  trembled  at.  their 
aj^roach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome ;  and 
aoxiQusly  compared  the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with 
the  new  p^ls  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a 
Chrisliaii  and  a  soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who 
undeiBiood  t^e  laws  of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of 
treaties^  and  who  had  iamiliatly  conversed  with  the  subjects 
oi  the  empire  in.  the  same  camps,  and  the  same  churches. 
The  savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the 

p!  887,)  of  the  true  year  of  the  inrasion  of  Radagaisus.  TOlemont, 
nigi,  and  Muratori,  prefer  the  preceding  year ;  bat  they  are  botmd, 
by  certain  obligations  of  civility  and  respect,  to  Si  Paulinus  of  Nola. 

''  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  ny  the  Gauls,  the  senate,  on  a 
sudden  emergency,  armed  ten  legions,  8000  horse,  and  42,000  foot;  a 
force  "which  me  aty  could  not  have  sent  forth  under  Augustus,  (Iiivy, 
rX  25»)  Tins  dedaratibn  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  clearfy 
^Eplained  by  Montesquieu. 

'  ^*  Macfaiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of 
Florence,  which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from  the 
iDck  of  Fffisuks  to  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  1[Istoria  Fiorentina,  tom.  i. 
^  iL  p.  86.  Londra,  1'74'7.)  The  trinmvhrs  sent  a  oolooy  to  iteence^ 
wfaidi,  nnd^  'Hberius^  (Tacit  AimaL  i  19,)  dcsorved  tbs  j^patalidn 
and  name  oi  a  \fiowri$hin^  city.  S^  Gluvcr.  Ikl  Aimq.  torn,  i 
p.  607,  Ac 
VOL.  nL — K 
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reKgiDD,  and  even  Uie  langui^,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  tlM 
South.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  €  (asperated  hy 
cruel  superstition ;  and  it  was  universally  helieved,  that  he  had 
bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap 
of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Roman  senators  on  the  altars  of  those  gods  who  were  appeased 
by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  inc^rabls 
madness  of  religious  fection.  The  oppressed  votaries  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome, 
the  character  of  a  devout  Pagan;  loudly  declared,  that  they 
were  more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices,  than  of  the  arms,  of 
Radagaisus;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their 
country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Christian  ad- 
versaries.'** .   . 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  faint- 
ing courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  authority 
of  St  Ambrose;  who  had  communicated,  in  a  dream,  the 
promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance."  On  a  sudden,  they  beheld, 
from  their  walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,' with 
his  united  force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  city ;  and  who 
soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  Barbarian 
host  The  apparent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  vari- 
ously relate  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus, '  may  be  reconciled 
without  offering  much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies. 
Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  connected  by 
friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the 
providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  valor'  of  man."    They 

^*  Yet  tbo  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and 
Woden,  was  very  different  from  the  Olympic  or .  CapitoUne  Jove. 
The  aooommodatmg  temper  of  Polytheism  mi^t  unite  those  various 
and  remote  deities;  but  the  geniune  Romaos  ahhorred  the  human 
sacrifices  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  .  . 

''^  Paulinus  (in  YiL  Ambros  c.  50)  relates  this  storj,  which  he 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Pansophia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of 
Florence  Yet  the  archbishop  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  busincAs  of  the  world,  and  never  became  a  popular  saint 

''  Augustin  de  Civitat  Dei,  v.  23.  Orcsius,  L  vil  c.  87,  p.  667 — 
^71.    The  two  friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  th« 


*  Gibbon  has  rather  softened  the  language  of  Angustino  as  to .  thla 
threatened  insanectioD  of  the  Pagans,  in  arder  to  restore  the  prohibitad 
rites. and ..ogremonies  of  Pagamsmj  and  their  treasooable  hopes  that  tha 
■nooess  of  Eadagaisas  would  be   the   triumph  of  idolatry.     Camfnm 
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tttarictly  dJuJude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed ; 
and  poeitivelj  affirm,  that  the  Romans,  whose  caiup  was  the 
«cene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  or  the  Bar- 
barians,  slowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of 
the  hills  of  Fsesulas,  which  rise  above  the  city  of  Florence. 
Their  extravagant  assertion  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
Christian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  dis- 
misaed  with  silent  contempt;  bat  the  rest  of  Uie  narrative  of 
Angostin  and  Orosins  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war, 
sud  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Consdous  that  he  commanded 
the  hst  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose 
it,  in  the  open  field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans. 
The  method  of  surroundinff  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of 
i»rcumvallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the 
Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  lai^r  scale,  and  with  more 
coBsiderable  effect  The  examples  of  Caesar  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors ;  and  the 
forti$cations  of  Dyrrachinm,  which  connected  twenty-four 
castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles, 
sSorded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might  confine, 
and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of  Barbarians.^*  The 
Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from  the  industry,  than 
from  the  vidor,  of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  their  servile  and 
laborious  work  offended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany 
coidd  supply  many  thousand  peasants,  who  would  labor, 
though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of 
their  native  country.  The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses 
and  men  '•  was  gradually  destroyed,  by  famine  rather  than  by 

fietory ;  and  their  authority  is  implicitly  foUowed  by  Isidore  of  SeyiUe, 
(in  Chroa  p.  713,  edit  Orot.)  How  many  interesting  hcta  might 
OrosiuB  have  inserted  in  the  Tacant  space  which  is  devoted  to  pious 
nonsense  I 

'*         Frangnntuc  montes,  plaonmque  per  ardua  Caesar 

Dudt  opus :  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  summis 

Disponit  castella  jugis,  magnoque  necessii 

AmplexuB  fines,  sialtus,  memorosaque  tesqua 

£t  silvas,  Tastdque  feras  indagine  claudii 
Yet  the  aimplicit;  <^  truth  (CsBsar,  de  BelL  Civ.  ill  44)  is  fiv  greaiei 
than  the  amfuificatioDs  of  Lwan,  (PharsaL  L  tI  29 — 68.) 

'*  Tlie  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "  in  arido  et  aspero  montis 
jugof  ''in  unum  ac  parvum  verticem,''  are  not  yery  suitable  to  ths 
encampment  of  a  great  army.  But  FssuIa,  only  three  miles  from 
ParfBDce,  might  afford  space  for  the  head-quarters  of  lUdagaisns,  mi 
would  be  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the  RonuuB  lines. 
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tbe  Bword ;  but  the  Roraans  l^rere  exposed)  during  the  prbgpitt 
of  such  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an  impa- 
tient edeiaij.  The  despsmr  of  the  hungry 'Barbarians  wbuldii^n^ 
cipitate  them  against  the  fortifications  of  Stilicho;  the  general 
might '  tiiometimes  indulge  the  ardor  of  his  brave  auidiiaries^ 
who  eagerly  pressed  to.  assault  the  camp  of  the  German^; 
and  these  various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp-  and 
blooij J  conflicts  which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus^  abd 
the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.*®  A  seasonable 
supply  of  men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  th^ 
walls  of  Florence,  and  the  &mbhed  host  of  Badagaisuft  wai^ 
in  ite  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarich  of  so  many  warlike 
nations;  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to 
confide  either  in  the  &ith  of  a  capitulation^  <x  in  the  cletnency 
of  Stilicho.^*  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who  was 
ignominiously  beheaded,. disgraced  the  triunkph  of  E(»lie  fttid 
of  Christianity;  and  :the  short  delay  of  his'  execution  was 
sufficient  to  brand  the  conqueror  witii  the  guilt  of  i^dol  dl&d 
deliberate  cruelty/^  The  famished  Germany  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as :  slaves,  at  the'  edn- 
temptible  price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold;  but  d^ 
difference  of  food '  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers^of 

••  See  Zosimus,  1  v.  p.  331,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Mar- 
cellifins. 

'^  Oiympiodoms  (apud  ^othim,  p.  180)  uses  an  expression  (irpo- 
^tiratptvaTo)  which  would  denote  a  strict  and  fdendly  alliance,  and  ren- 
der Stilicho  stiU  more  criminaL  The  paulisper  4etentu9,  deinde.  inter* 
fectos,  of  Orosius,  is  sufficiently  odious .♦ 

•*  Oro8iu5,pioTidy  inhuman,  saaifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag 
and  the-Amalekites,  without- a  symptom  6f  compassion.  The  bloody 
actor  is  less,  detestable  t^iaa  the  qooI,  unfeelipg  historian.f      . 


*  Q-ihhon«  hy  translating  this  passage  of  Olympiodorns,  as  if  it  had  been 
good  Greek,  has  probably  fallen  into  an  error;  «^  ivtraxoXsitiiaas  ^rsU^tov 
^oioyatffov  iepocriraif(varo.  The  natural  order  of  the  words  is  as  Gibbon 
Iranalates  it;  bat  npovriraipUarOf  it  Is  almost  dear,  refers  to  the  Gothic 
chiefs,  "whom  Stilicho,  after  he  had  defeated  Radagaisus,  attached  to  his 
army."  Bo  in  the  version  corrected  by  Classen  for  Niebuhr's  edition  of  the 
Byzantines,  p.  450. — ^Mi'  .    .         .. 

t  Ck>nsidering  the  row,  which  he  9ras  universally  lielieyed  to  have  made, 
to  destroy  Rome,  and  to  sacrifice  the  senators  on  tbe  altars,  and  that  he,  is 
said  to  have  immolated  his  prisoners  to  his  gods,  the  execution  of  Badagaasas, 
tf,  as  ft  appears,  hie  watf  taken  in  arms,  cannot  deserve'Gihbbn's  severe  ooifc>k 
demnation.  Mr.  Herbert  (notes  to  his  poem  6f  AttOa,  p.  sflt)  jastly  observes^ 
giat  "Stilicho  liad  probably  authority  for  hanginjgr  him'on  the  flrst'tree." 
MarodU'mas,  adds  Mr.  Herbert,  attributes  the  itxe6»^n4d  i)ie  GotMc  t^hfefli 
Hnld^^  and  Sains.— M. 
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tboee  miyhappy  atrangen ;  end  it  was  observed,  thai  the  i» 
tnuDao  pnrcfaaaen,  instfiad  of  Teaping  the  fWtitis  of  their  labor 
were  soon  obliged  to  provide  the  expnse  of  their  interment 
Slilicho  informed' the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his  success; 
and  ^bserredy  a  second  time,  the  glorioos  title  of  Deliverer  o( 
ItoJy."     ^ 

ibe^  fiune  -of.  the  victory,  and  mora  especial j  of  tho  min»» 
ci(v  has  ^encouraged  a  vain  penraasioii,  tliat  the  whole  army, 
€r.  lather  nation,  of  .Germans^  who  jnigrated  from  the  shores 
oC  the  Baltic,  nHserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florenca 
Sudi  indeediwas  the  nte  of  Radagaisns  himself,  of  his  brave 
sttid  bitiiiiil  rcompanions,  and  of  mote  4han  one  third  of  the 
vanoua  muhttude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Bnr« 
guiidiana,  who  adhcned  to  the  standard  of  their  general.** 
The  onkm  of  such  an  array  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the 
causes  of  separation,  are  obvious  and  forciUe ;  the  pride  of 
birth,  the  insdleooB  of  valor,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the 
impsutaence  of.subordination^  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of 
Gponions,  of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings 
and  wanriors^  who  were  untaught  to  }ield,  or  to  obey.  After 
the  defeat,  of  Badi^sa%  two  parte  of  the  German  host, 
whk}i  must  have  exceeded  ^e  number  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  still  remained  in  arms,  between  the  Apennine  and 
tlie.  Alps,  or  between,  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  unoer- 
Uan  whether  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  theif 
g^ieial;  but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  th^ir  march, 
and  facilitated  their  retreat;  who  considered  the.  safety  of 
Borne  and  Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sac- 
rificed, with  too  much  indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity 
of  the  distant  provinces.**  The  Barbarians  acquired,  from  the 
junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the 

**  And  Olftudian'B  muse,  was  she  asleep?  had  she  been  ill  paid  I 
Methinks  <he  seventh  consulship  of  Hononus  (A.D.  407)  would  havi 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  diso^Tered  that 
the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Camillus. 
and  Marius)  might  have  been  worthilj  sumamcd  the  fourth  foundei 
of  Rome.  .  ,  . 

•*  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  "In  ires  paries,  pe% 
Svfraos  prineiffeSf  divernt$  exercihts^*  reduces  the  miracle  <»  Floreiiee 
tod  connects' the  history  of  Italj,  Oaid,  and  Qermxasy.  - 

^  Oroeius  and  JefOnk  posittvefy  charge  him  with  instigatiilg  the  in- 
fSflioe.  ^  Ezcitat»  a  Stilichone  gentet^"  ^e.  They  must  mciUi  itU 
HretUy,    H#  saved  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Gaul 
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oountiy,  and  of  the  roads ;  and  Uie  invasioD  of  Gaui,  which 
Alaric  had  designed)  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great 
army  of  Radagaisns.'* 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the 
tribes  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a 
state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks  distinguished  their 
seal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  In  the  rapid 
progress  down  the  Rhine,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the 
administration  of  Stilieho,  he  had  applied  himself  with  pecu- 
liar attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks, 
imd  to  remove  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the 
republic.  Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  pul)Hc]y  con- 
victed, before  the  tribunal  ci  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  vick 
lating  the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
distant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany;  and  this  degra- 
dation of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  exciting  the 
resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished  with  deaUi  the 
turbulent  Sanno,  who •  attempted  to  revenge  his  brother;  and 
maintained  a  dutiful  alliance  to  the  princes,  who  were 
established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stilicho.*'  When 
the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken  by  the  northern 
emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  encountered  the  single  force 
of  the  Vandals ;  who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  ^versity, 
had  again  separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their 
Barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  raishness; 
and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisclus, 

**  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  the  Germans  -who  invaded 
Qaul  were  the  two  thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagai- 
•us.  See  the  Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  (torn.  vii. 
p.  87,  121.  Paris,  1772;)  an  elaborate  work,\phich  I  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  perusing,  till  the  year  1777.  As  early  as  1771, 1  find  the 
same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present  Hi:>tory.  I 
have  since  observed  a  similar  intimation  in  Mascou,  (viii.  16.)  Sucli 
agreement,  without  mutual  communication,  may  add  some  weight  to 
our  common  sentiment. 

-  Provincia  missos 


Ezpellet  citius  fasces,  quam  Francia  reges 
Quos  dederis. 

Claudian  (I  Cons.  StiL  L  L  286,  <&c.)  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  These 
kings  of  France  are  unknown  to  Grocery  of  Tours ;  but  the  author  of 
the  Geata  Fraiicorum  mentiooa  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  i 
the  latter  as  the  father  of  Phanunond,  (in  torn,  il  p.  548.)  He  i 
to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  Hid  not  underRtaiul. 
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were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  must 
have  been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  advancing 
to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry  of  the 
Franks ;  who,  after  an  honorable  resistance,  were  compelled  to 
rdinquish  the  unequal  contest  The  victorious  confederates 
pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a 
season  when  the  wi^rs  of  the  Rhine  were  most  probably 
frozen,  they  entered,  without  opposition,  the  defenceless  prov- 
iDoes  of  Gaul.  This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandalsy  the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  after- 
wards retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  ; Alps ;.  and  the  barriers, 
which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with 
the  ground." 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approaching  calamities, 
enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  which  had  sddom 
blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were 
permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barbarians;  their 
huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood."  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  .crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tyber,  with  elegant  houses, 
and  well-cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river, 
he  might  express  his  dpubt^  on  which  side  was  situated  the 
territory  of  the  Romans.**  This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty 
was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert ;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature 


••  See  Zosimus,  (L  vi.  p.  373,)  Orosius,  (L  viL  c  40,  p.  576,)  and  tho 
Chronicles.  Gregcary  of  Tours  (I  ii.  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of 
Reoatu^  Profutorus  Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  Christian, 
a  Roman  subject^  and  a  Semi-Barbarian. 

"*  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  StiL  L  L  221,  &c^  I.  il  186)  describes  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abb6  Dubos  (Jiist 
Critique,  ic,  torn,  i  p.  174)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of 
the  Ardennes)  insteaa  of  Albis;  and  expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the 
Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  Elbe,  Foolish  enough!  In  poetical 
^eograpby,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river,  or  any  w«od« 
m  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  examinatioii  of 
eur  ADtiiuaries. 

••  Germinasque  viator 

Cum  vidcal  ripas,  quae  sit  Romana  rcquirai 
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from  the  desolation  of  man.  The  flounsbing  c%  of  Menti 
was  surprised  and  destroyed;  and  many  thousand  Christians 
^ere  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms' perished 
after  a  bng  and  obstinate  siege ;  Strasburgh,  Spiresj  RheimSf 
Toumay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  ci^uel  oppression 
of  the  German  yoke;  and  the  consuming  flames  of  war 
spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  gresltest  part  ^ 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
delivered  to  the  Barbarians,  who  drove  before/them,  in  ^ 
promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  vir^n, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.**  The  eccle- 
siastics, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  deseriptioo 
of  the  public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorts- 
ing  the  Christians  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked 
the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a 
wretched  and  deceitful  world.  But  as  the  Pelagian  contro- 
fersy,**  which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination, soon  became  the  serious  employment  of  the  I^iiin 
clergy,  the  Providence  which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or 
permitted,  such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural  evils,  was  rashly 
weighed  in  the  imperfect  and  iallacious  balance  of  reason. 
The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes,  of  the  suffering  people^  were 
presumptuously  compared  with  those  of  their  ancestors;  and 
they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which  did  not  exempt 
from  the  common  destruction  the  feeble,  the  guiltless,  the 
infant  portion  of  the  human  species.  These  idle  <Jisputai^ 
overlooked  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  which  hav^  con- 
nected peace  with  innocence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safetj- 
with  valor.  The  timid  and  selfish  pohcy  of  the  court  of 
Ravenna  might  recall  the  Palatine  legions  for  the  protection 
of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  the  stationary  troops  might  be  un- 
equal to  the  arduous  task;  and  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
might  prefer  the  unbounded  license  of  spoil  to  the  benefit! 

•*  Jcrom;  torn,  i  p.  93.  See  in  the  1st  toL  of  the  Historiiiiis  dl 
Prance,  p.  77*7, 782,  the  proper  extracts  fronr  theCarmen  de  Providentil 
Bivini,  and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himsielf  a  caj^khid;  witi 
liHi  bishop  and  fellow-citizens.  / 

"The  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  Was  first  agitated  A.  B.  405>-"WM 

coiidemned,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  at  Rome  and  Carthage.    St 

Augnstin  fought  and  conquered;  but  the  Greek  church  was  &ivoAihl8 

.  to  ms  adversaries ;  and  (what  is  singtdar  enough)  the  people  did  i&ol 

take  any  part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  nndef  stand. 
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of  a'medente  and  vegolar  stipend.  But  the  provicooB  of 
<jasl  W0r»  ifilled  wiUi  a  nuiBeroiB  race  of  Lardy  and  robust 
jcnSihj  wfao,  iti  the  defence  of  their'  luMises,  tiieir  fiunilies,  and 
their  altara^  if  tbej  had  dared  to  die,  weuid  have  deserved  to 
vanquisk.  The  knowledge  of  their  native  country  would 
have  enabled  them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable  c^ta- 
cles  to  the  |Ht>gre88  of  an  invader;  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Uarbarians,  in  aims,  as  well  as  in  discipline,  removed  .the  only 
|«etence  which  excuses  the  submissbn  of  a  populous  country 
to  the  inferipT  numbers  of  a  veleran  army.  When.Franoe 
was.  invaded  by  Charles  V.,  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner,  how 
maBy  day*  Paris  might  be  distanii  from  the  frontier ;  ^^  Per- 
haps ./uw^ve,  but  they  will  be  days  <^  battle :""  such  was  the 
gaUant  answer  which .  checked  the  arrogance  of  that  amUtions 
pnoce.  The  subjects  of  Honorius,  and  those  of  Pmnds  L, 
wttre  animated  by  a  very  diferent  spirit ;  and  in  leas  Utan  two 
years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the  Baltic,  whose 
numbers,  were  they  fiurly  stated,  would  a]^)ear  contemptible, 
advanced,  without  a  combat^  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of 
Stilicho  had  socceisfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain 
from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and 
the  Itkh  coast*^  But  those  restless  Barbarians  could  not 
neglect  the  fidr  (^portnnity  of  the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls 
and  stations  of  the  province  were  stripped  of  the  Boman  troons. 
If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  return  from  tne 
Itaihaa  expedition,  their  £Mthful  report  of  the  court  and  char- 
acter of  Honorius  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
allegiance,  and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  Brit- 

••  See  the  M^moires  de  Gufllaume  du  Bellay,  L  vL  In  French,  £h«i 
or^iiiiil  reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  more  pointed,  fron^  the  doable 
sense  of  the  word  Joumie^  vhich  alike  Bigoifies,  a  day's  trayel,  or  a 
bottle. 

»«  Glandian,  (I  Cons.  StiL  L  u.  250.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  Scots 
of  Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  T^hole  western  coast  of  Britain :  and 
sopue  slight  cteidit  may  be  given  even  to  Nennius  and  the  Irish  tradi- 
Uaoa,  (Carte's  Hist  of  England,  vol.  I  p.  169.)  Whitaker's  Qenuine 
l^Ustory  of  the  Britons,  p^  199.  The  sixty-six  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as  many 
thousand  lies;  yet  we  may  believe,  tliat,  in  one  of  these  Irish  inroad^ 
the  future  apostle  was  led  away  captive,  (Usher,  Antiquit  Eccles 
Britano.  p.  431,  and  Tillemont^  M^m.  Eccles.  torn,  xvl  pw  464 
W«,fc) 
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kh  iirmj.  The  fipirit  of  revolt,  which  had  formeriy  disturbed 
the  age  of  Oaiiienus,  was  revived  by  the  capridoas  violence 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious, 
candidates,  who  were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  in- 
struments, and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their  passion.**  Mar- 
cus was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on  the  throne,  as  the  lawful 
fsmperor  of  Britain  and  of  the  West  They  violated,  by  the 
hasty  murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they 
had  imposed  on  themselves ;  and  their  disapprobation  of  his 
manners  may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honorable  epitaph  on  his 
tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the 
4iadem  and  the  purple ;  and,  at  the  end  ci  four  months,  Gra- 
tian experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of 
the  great  Constantine,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given  to 
the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  singular  motive 
of  their  third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  ranks  a  private 
soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  their  impetuous  levity 
had  already  seated  him  on  the  throne,  before  tiiey  perceived 
his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appella> 
tion.**  Vet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less  precarious, 
and  his  government  was  more  successful,  than  the  transient 
reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  his 
inactive  troops  in  those  camps,  which  had  i^n  twice  polluted 
with  blood  and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  Western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boulogne  with  ah  in- 
considerable force;  and  after  he  had  reposed  himself  some 
days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the 
voke  of  the  Barbarians,  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign. 
Ihey  obeyed  the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect 
•f  the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from 
the  duty  of  allegiance ;  their  actual  distress  encouraged  them 
.to  accept  any  circumstances  of  change,  without  apprehension, 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  hope ;  and  they  might  flatter 
themselves,  that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the  name 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul,  would 

••  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimns,  (L  vi.  p.  871 — 816,) 
Or&sius,  (I.  vH.  c  40,  p.  676, 677,)  Olympiodorus,  ^apud  PbotiiuD,p.  180, 


ISl,)  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.    The  LatuiP  are 
ignorant  of  Marcus. 

'*  Cum  in  Constantino  inconstaniiam  .  .  .  ^zecrarentor,  (Sidooios 
Apollinaris,  L  v.  epist.  9,  p.  189,  edit  secund  Sirmond.)  Yet  Sidikiiiit 
might  be  tempted,  hj  so  £Eur  a  pun,  to  stigmitice  a  prince  who  hid 
disgraced  his  grandfather. 
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protect  tlie  unhappy  country  from  the  rage  of  the  Barbariana. 
The  first  sncceflses  of  Constantine  against  the  detached  parties 
ti  the  Germans,  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into 
splendid  and  decisive  victories ;  which  the  reunion  and  insolence 
of  the  enemy  soon  reduced  to  tibeir  just  value.  His  negotiationa 
procured  a  short  and  precarious  truce ;  and  if  some  tribes  of 
the  Barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and 
promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Rhine,  these  expensive 
ind  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of  restoring  the  pristine  vigor  of 
i.he  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the 
prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treasures  of 
the  republic  Ebited,  however,  with  this  imaginary  triumph,  the 
vaindefiverer  of  Gaui  advanced  into  the  provinces  of  the  South, 
to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.  Saras  the 
Goth  was  ordered  to  lay  the  head  of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor  Honorius ;  and  the  forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were 
unworthOy  consumed  in  this  domestic  quarrel.  After  the  loss 
of  his  two  bravest  generals,  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former 
<^  whom  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaoefid 
but  treacLeious  interview,  Constantine  fortified  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  llie  place  was  ineffectually  attacked 
seven  days ;  and  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in  a  precipitate 
retreat,  tne  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage  firom  the 
freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the  Alps.'^  Those  mountains  now 
separated  the  dominions  of  two  rival  monarchs  ;  and  the  forti^ 
&^JaoDA  of  the  double  frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of 
the  empire,  whose  arms  would  have  been  more  usefully  em^ 
ployed  to  maintain  the  Roman  limits  against  the  Barbarians  of 
Germany  and  Scythia. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Constantino 
might  be  justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his  throne 
was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of 
Spain  ;  which  yielded  to  the  infiuence  of  regular  and  habitual 
subordination,  and  received  the  hiws  and  magistrates  of  the 
Gallic  praefecture.  The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to 
the  authority  of  Constantine  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the 
powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the 
private  ieal  and  interest  of  the  feimily  of  Theodosius.    Four 


*^  Ihgattdm  ia  tiie  name  which  ZosimuB  applies  to  them ;  perhaps 
the;  deserved  a  less  odious  character,  (see  Dubos»  Hist  Critique,  toon. 
I  p.  203,  and  this  History,  vcO.  I  p.  407.)  We  shall  hear  of  than 
■ffarx 
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bfotiiom**  bad  obtained,  by  the  fayor  of  their  kinsman,  ibli 
deceased  emperor,  an  honorable  rank  and  ample  posses9iQn8 
in  th^r  native  country ;  and  the  gratefbl  yonths  resolved  to 
risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son.  After  an  un- 
tnebessful  effort  to  maintain  their  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
stationary  troops  of  Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates; 
idiere  they  armed  and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  slaves  and  dependants,  and  boldly  marched 
to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  This. 
domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of 
Ganl  «nd  Britain  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  nl^gotiate  witL 
some  troops  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  war.  'Oiey  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Hono 
noM;  **  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  their 
iSdelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  if  it  should  candidly  be 
allowed  that  the  ScoU  were  influenced  by  any  partial  auction 
for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  the  Marcomanm  could  be 
tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who  dis- 
tributed among  the  Barbarians  the  military,  and  even  the  civil, 
honors  of  Spain.  The  nine  bands  of  Honorians^  which  may 
be  easily  traced  on  the  establishment  of  the  Western  empire, 
could  not  exceed  the  number  of  ^^q  thousand  men  :  yet  this 
inconsiderable  force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war,  which 
had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of  <3onstantine.  The 
rustic  army  of  the  Thieodosian  family  was  surrounded  and 
destroyed  in  the  !Pyrenees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East ;  the  other  two, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Aries ;  and  if 
Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his 
generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the  feeble'  arms  which  decided 
Sie  possession  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Europe,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  The  events  of 
peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  nar- 
row and  Imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who 

*'  VeriDianus,  Bidymus,  Theodpsius,  and  Iiagodiiis,  who  ui  modern 
courts  would  be  styled  prmces  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished  by 
any  rank  or  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects.     -    - 

""  These  ffonarianiy  or  ffonoriacif  consisted  of  two. bands  of.Scota, 
(Jir  AtfacotiS,  tw(j  of  Moors,  two  of  ^rcomahni,  Ihe'Victbres,  the  Aaca^ 
tn,  and  the  GaUicani,  (Notitia  Imperii,  sect  zodil  edit  Lab.)  They 
wwre  part  of  the  sixty-five  Auxilia  Pcdatina^  and  are  projoerly  stylet 
hr  rjf  aif\9  rd^cif,  by  Zonmas,  (1.  vl  874.) 
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i^eqojdly  ignorant  of  ilie  causes,  and  of  tJie  eftoti,  of  thi 
i&oflt  inqiortaBt  rerolutiong.  But  the  total  decay  c^  the  nap^ 
tioml  atiength  had  annihilated  even  the  iaat  reaoufoe  of  a  det» 
poize  gorernment;  and  the  revenue  of  exhausted  provinces 
Govld  no  longer  puvdiase  the  military  service  of  a  diseonteated 
and  posillanimoas  people.  > 

.  Thd  poet,  whose  wterj  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  eagle 
tho  victories  of  Pollentia  and  Verona,  purtoes  the  ^  hasty 
retreat  of  Alaiie,  from  die  confines  of  Italy,  with  a  horrid 
team  of  imaginary  spc^ctres,  such  as  might  hover  over  an 
$smr  of  Barbarians,  which  was  almost  exterminated  by  war, 
fiomne,  and  disease.'**  In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  ex* 
pedition,  the  king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained  a 
couiderable  loss ;  and  his  harassed  foroes  required  an  inter- 
val of  repose,  to  recniit  their  numbers  and  revive  their  confi* 
dence«  Adversity  had  exercised  and  displayed  the  genius  of 
Alaric;  and  the  fiime  of  his  valor  invited  to  the  Gothic  stan* 
dard  the  bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors ;  whov-  ^m  the 
£ux3tte  U>  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine 
and  conquest  He  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  soon 
accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself  Renouncing  the 
service  of  the  emperor  of  the  Bast,  Alaric  concluded^  with 
the  court  oi  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliaace,  by 
whidi  he  was  declared  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies 
thxou^hout  the  praefecture  of  Illyricnm;  as  it  was  claimed, 
aoeonmng  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the  minister  of 
HoBOfius.^^'  The  executioa  of  the  ambitious  desifirn,  which 
was  either  stipulated,  or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  me  treaty^ 
appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption 
of  Radagaistts;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic  king  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference  of  Osesar,  who^  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  refused  either  to  assist,  or  tc 
oppose,  the  enemy  of  the  republic  After  t&e  delsi^  of  ^the 
Vandak,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for  the  aaministralaox 


•••  Oomitatur-eiiDtem 

Pallor,  et  atra  £unes ;  et  saucia  Hvidua  ora 
.  .  Luctua;  et  inferno  stridentes  ap^mine  morbL 

Glaudian  m  vi  Cons.  Hon.  i2l,  4c. 

"^  These  dark  traanaetbns  are  inveslagated  b^  the  Count  do  Boat, 
f  Hist  des  Peuples  de  VEurope,  torn.  tIl  c.  iil-^viii  p.  M^-»20<|)  wheat 
iaborioiifl  accuracy  may  Bometimes  fiitagtie  a  superficial  reader. 
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of  jttsaoe,  and  of  the  finaDoes ;  and  declared  hU  impatieneft 
to  lead  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  the  united  armies  of 
the  Romans  and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudenoe,  however,  of 
Stilieho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  countenance  the  suspicion, 
Uiat  domestic  peace,  rather  than  foreign  conquest,. was  the 
object  of  his  policy ;  and  that  his  principal  care  was  to  em- 
ploy the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This 
design  could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothie 
king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treadi- 
erous,  correspondence  with  the  rival  courts ;  who  protracted, 
like  a  dissatisfied  mercenary,  his  languid  operations  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extrava^ 
gant  reward  of  his  ineffectual  services.  From  his  camp  near 
i£mona,^"  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted  to  the 
emperor  of  the  West  a  long  account  of  promises,  of  ex- 
penses, and  of  demands;  called  for  immediate  satis&ction, 
and  clearly  intimated  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if 
his  ocmduct  was  hostile,  his  language  was  decent  and  dutifdl. 
He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of  Stilicho,  and  the 
soldier  of  Honorius ;  offered  his  pereon  and  his  troops  to 
march,  without  delay,  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul;  and 
solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the 
possession  of  some  vacant  province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  who 
labored  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  forever 
have  been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  cabr 
inet,  if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had  not  thrown 
some  rays  of  light  on  the  correspondence  of  AUuric  and  StiU 
icho.  The  necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  support  for  a 
government,  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  moderation,  but 
of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  negotiate  with  its  own  subjects^ 
had  insensibly  revived  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate; 
and  the  minister  of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  l^is^ 
hitive  council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the  senate 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  represented,  in  a  studied  ora- 
tion, the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  proposed  the  demands  of  the 
Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  choice 

'**  See  Zosimus,  L  r.  p.  334, 335.  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative 
to  relate  the  &ble  of  .^Smona,  and  of  the  ship  Argo ;  which  was  drawo 
overland  frota  that  place  to  the  Adriatic.  Sozomen  (L  viil  a  20,  L  ix 
a  4)  and  Socrates  (L  vil  &  10)  east  a  polo  and  doubtful  lii^t;  an4 
Oroiiiia  (L  vil  c.  88,  pi  571)  is  abominably  partial  .      .  .       ' 
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o^  peace  or  war.  The  Benators,  as  ji  they  had  been  sad 
denlj  awakened  from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  years,  ap* 
peared,  on  this  important  occasion,  to  be  inspired  by  the  cour- 
age, rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.  They 
loudly  declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  accla- 
mations, that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  pur- 
chase a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  fix)m  a  Barbarian 
king;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous  people, 
the  diance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the  certainty  of 
dishonor.  The  minister,  whose  pacific  intentions  were  seo* 
onded  only  by  the  voice  of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers, 
attempted  to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  even  for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince 
*^The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Romans,  ought  not  (such  was  the  language  of  Stil- 
icho)  to  be  considered  in  the  odious  light,  either  of  a  tribute, 
or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by  the  menaces  <  f  a  Barbarian  ene- 
my. Alaric  had  fiuthfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
republic  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople :  he  modestly  required  the  Mr  and  stipu- 
lated recompense  of  his  services;  and  if  he  had  desisted 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his 
retreat,  the  peremptory,  though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor 
himsel£  These  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissem- 
ble the  errors  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by  the 
intercession  of  Serena.  The  tender  piety  of  his  wife  had 
been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of  the  royal  brothers, 
the  sons  of  her  adopted  father ;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature 
had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stem  dictates  of  the  public 
welfiire.*^  These  osten«ble  reasons,  which  fointly  disguise 
the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Stilicho;  and  obtained,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate.  The 
tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided ;  and  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the  nanfte  of  a 
subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted 
in  his  dissent;  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  *^This  is  not  a 
treaty  of    peace,  but  of   servitude ;"  *••    and    escaped    the 

'*'  Zoflimus,  L  V.  p.  888,  889.    He  repeats  the  words  of  LamfMidiafl, 
M  ihsy^iere  spoke  in  Latin,  "Kon  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactto  seiri 
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danger  of  such  bold  oppoution  by  immediately  reiinDg  to  die 
Mnctiiaij  of  a  Christian  cLiaroh. 

Bat  the  reign  of  StUicho  drew  towards  its  end;  atid  tho 
proud  minister  might  perceive. the  symptoms  of  his  approadt- 
ing  diserace*  The  generous  boldDess  of  Lampadius  had  been 
applauded;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long 
servitivid,  rejected  with  disdain  the. offer  of  invidious  and 
imaginary  freedom. :  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legion8,'were  exasperated  by 
the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians :  and  the 
people  imputed  to  the  misehievoos  policy  of  the  mmister  the 
public  misfortunes,  which  were  the  natiffal  consequence  of 
their  own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have. continued  to 
brave  the  clamors  of  the  people^  and  even  of  the  soldiers^  if 
he  could  have  biaintained  hia  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind 
of  his  pupil.  But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honorius 
was  conv^ted  into  fear,  suspicion^  and  hatred.  The.  crafty 
Olympius,'**  who  concealed  his  vices  under  the  mask  of 
Christian  piety,  had  secretly  undermined  the  benefactoiv  by 
whose  &vor  he  was  promoted  to  the  honorable  offices-  of  the 
Imperial  pulace.  Olympius  revealed  to  the  unsuspeol^g.  em- 
peror, who  had  ajLtained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  that 
he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own  government ; 
and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a 
lively  picture  of  the  designs  of  Stilidio^  who  already  medi- 
tated the  death  of  his  sovereign,  with, the  ambitious  hope  of 
placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eueherius.  .  The 
emperor  was  instated,  by  bis  new  favorite,  to  assume  tho 
tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  astonished 
to  find,  that  secret  resolutions  were  formed  in  the  court  and 
council,  which  were  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  inteO' 


tutis,*'*  and  then  translates  them  iDto  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  hb 
readers. 
'^*  He  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Eozine,  and  exercised  a  sptendid 

office,    Xaftn^s    ii    crpargiag    iv   rotf    0avt\$iott   i/^^itajthof.      Hi3   actionS 

justify  his  character,  which  Zosimus  (L  v.  p.  840)  exposes  with  yisible 
satisfection.  Augustin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he 
styles  a  true  son  of  the  church,  (Baronius,  Anna!  Eccles.  A;  D.  408» 
No.  19,  <bc.  Tillemont,  Mm.  Eccles.  torn.  xiif.  p.  467,  468.)  But 
these  praises,  which  the  Afi-ican  saint  so  unworthily  bestows,  i  '  " 
1  as  well  from  ignorance  as  from  adidation. 


^  From  Cicero's  XnOi  Philippic,  14.^11. 
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Instead  of  residiiig  in  die  palace  of  Itonie,  Hon^ 
fins  declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the  secure 
fortress  of  Bavemia  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  hk  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople^ 
and  to  legrnlate,  with  the  authoritj  of  a  guardian,  the  prov<- 
ineeaof  the  in&nt  Theodosius.**^  The  representation  of  tfa« 
difficuftj  a'nd  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  checked 
Chia  strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence;  but  th« 
dangerous  project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of 
Pavia,  which  was  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  anu 
unalterable.  The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  hiu 
confidant,  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and  pene- 
trating genius^  to  oppose  a  journey  so  prejudicial  to  bis  reptw 
talaon.imd'  safety.  His  strenuous  but  ineffectual  efforts  con- 
firnoed  the  triumph  of  Ol^pius;  and  the  prudent  lawyer 
withdrew  himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 
...  In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bol<^na,  a  mutiny 
of  >  the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy 
of  StiKcho ;  who  announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the 
guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his  own  intercession  the  merit  of  tbeit 
pardon^  Aft^  this  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for  the  last 
time,  the  minister  whom  he  noW  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and 
prodeeded  xm  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia ;  where  he  was  re- 
owed  by  the*  loyal  acclamationsofth^  troops  who  were  assem- 
hied  fiir  the  service  of  the  (rallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day^  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military 
oratiou  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whomi  the  charitable 
visits,  and  artful  discourses,  of  Olympius  had  prepared  to  exe- 
cute a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  first  signal,  they 
massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most  illustrious  officers 
of  the  empire ;  two  Praetorian  pnefects,  of  Oaul  and  of  Italy ; 
two  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  master  of 
the  offices ;  the  quaestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the 
domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost;  many  houses  were  plun* 
dered;  tJ^  furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the  close  of 
the  evening ;  and  the  trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the 
stMtets  o*  Pavia  without  his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the 

'.  •»•  Zofflimw,  I  V.  p.  838,  389.  Soaomen,  L  ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  piered 
tb"tii][d^rtakG  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  jn^ht  divert 
Bboittins  from  the  vain  attempt.  The  Kastern  empire  would  not 
Ittire  6boyed, -and  could  not  have  been  conquered. 
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persuasions  of  his  feivorite ;  condemned  the  memory  of  th« 
slain;  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and  fidelity  of 
their  assassins.  The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Pavia 
filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensions; 
and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bolc^a,  a  coun- 
cil of  the  confederate  leaders,  who  were  attached  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  would  be  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  impetuous  voico 
of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for  arms,  and  for  revenge;: to 
march,  without  a  moment's  delay,  under  the  banners  of  a  hero, 
whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory ;  to  surprise,  to 
oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olympius,  and  his  degenerate 
Romans ;  and  perhaps  to  fix  the  diadem,  on  the  head  of  tlieir 
injured  general.  Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  which 
might  have  been  justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till 
he  was  irrecoverably  lost.  He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  the  emperor ;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  party ; 
and  he  viewed  with  horror  the  fatal  consequences  of  arming 
a  crowd  of  licentious  Barbarians  against  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous 
and  doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sams,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renowned 
among  the  Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and  valor, 
suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefiactor,  plundered  the 
^^gflg^  <^u^  111  pieces  the  faithful  Huns,  who  guarded'  his 
person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the  minister,  pen- 
five  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of  his  situalionl 
BUlicho  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths; 
and,  after  issuing  a  last  and'generous  admonition  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  Barbarians,  his  confi- 
dence, or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself  into  Ravenna, 
which  was  already  in  the  absolute  possession  of  his  enemies. 
Olympius,  who  had  assumed  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  was 
speedily  informed,  that  his  rival  had  embraced,  as  a  suppliant 
the  altar  of  the  Christian  church.  The  base  and  cruel  dis- 
position of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ; 
but  he  piously  affected  to  elude,  rather  than  to.  violate,  the 
f ri\ilege  of  the  sanctuary.  Count  Heraelian,  with  a  troop 
^f  soldiers,  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the  gates 
of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The  bishop  was  satisfied  by  a 
solemn  oath,  that  the  Imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to 
secure  the  person  of  Stilicho  :  but  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate 
^nister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  ha 
produced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution.    Stilicho  sup 
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norted,  with  calm  reaignatioD,  tlie  injurious  names  of  traitor 
and  parridde ;  repress^  the  unseMooaUe  eeal  of  his  foUowem, 
who  were  ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue ;  and,  with  a 
firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals,  sub* 
untted  his  neck  to  the  sword  ojf  HerMiian."* 

The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored 
the  fortune  ci  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  M;  and  the 
most  distant  connectiou  with  the  master-general  of  the  West, 
which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honors,  was  Btu« 
dioosly  denied,  and  rigorously  punished.  His  £ftmily,  united 
by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  family  of  Theodosius,  might  envy 
the  condition  of  the  meanest  peasant  The  flight  of  his  son 
Ettcheriua  was  intercepted;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent 
youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia,  who  filled  the 
phice  of  her  sbter  Maria ;  and  who,  like  Maria,  had  remained 
a  virgin  in  the  Imperial  bed.**^  The  friends  of  Stilicho,  who 
had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the 
implacable  revenge  of  Olympius ;  and  the  most  exquisite 
cruelly  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable 
and  sacril^ous  conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence  :  their 
fimmesB  justified  the  choice,'**  and  perhaps  absolved  the  in- 
nocence <^  their  patron :  and  the  despotic  power,  which  could 
take  his  life  without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his  memory  with- 
out a  proof^  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suffrage  of 
posterity.'**  The  services  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ; 
his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flat- 
tery and  hatred,  are  obscure  at  least,  and  improbable.  About 
fi>ar  mcHiths  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in  the 

>**  Zosinras  (1.  v.  p.  836 — ^846)  has  copiously,  thou^  not  clearly, 
related  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicha  Olympiodoras,  (apud 
Phot  p.  177,)  Orosins,  (1.  vii.  c  38,  p.  571,  672,)  Sozomen,  (L  ix.  c. 
4,)  and  Philostorgius,  (L  xi  c  8,  1.  xil  c.  2,)  afford  supplemental 
hints. 

^*^  Zoeiinna,  L  v.  p.  838.  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  two  sis- 
ters, scandalizes  Tillemont,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  t.  p.  667;) 
who  expects,  in  vain,  that  Pope  Innocent  L  should  have  done  some- 
thiDg  in  the  way  either  of  censure  or  of  dispensation. 

*"*  Two  of  his  friends  are  honorably  mentioned,  (Zosimus,  L  v.  pi 
846 :)  Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  great  chamber*' 
laic  Deuterius.  Stilicho  had  secured  the  bed-chamber ;  and  it  is  sur* 
prising  that,  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  not  able  to 
secure  him. 

^^  Orosius  (L  vii  e.  88,  p.  571,  672)  seems  to  copy  the  fidse  and 
Anrions  manifestos,  whidi  were  dispersed  through  the  proyiaces  by 
tke  new  administratioD. 
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same  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  fi^  oomiiifiBicatibii  of  tbt 
two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  interrtipted  by  the  pub 
He  enemy,'^  The  minister,  whose  fame  and  forjtanief  depended 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  aoeused  of  betvaying  Italy 
to  the  Barbarians;  whom  he  repeatedly  vanqinshed  at  Pol« 
lentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  florenoe.'  His 
pretended  design  of  plaeing  the  diadem  en  the' head  of  his  son 
iikicherlus^  could  not  have  been  conducted  Without  prepara- 
tions or  accomplices ;  and  the  ambitious  father  would  not 
surely  have  left  the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  the  notaries. 
Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the  malice  of 
his  rival  The  seasonable,  and  almost  miraculous,  deliveN 
ance  was  devoutly  celebrated  by  the-  applause,  of  the  de^y  t 
who  asserted,  that  the  restoration  of  idols^  and  the  persecution 
of  the  church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  the  reign 
of  £ucherius.  The  son  of  Stilicho,  however,  was  educa^ 
in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which  his  father  had  uniformly 
proifessed,  and  zealously  supported.*'**  Serena  had  bor- 
rowed her  magnificent  necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta ;  "* 
and  the  Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious 
minister,  by  whose  order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  ctf 
Rome,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.*"    The  pride  and 

""  See  the  iTieodosian  code,  1.  vil  tit  xvi.  leg.  1,  L  ix.  tii;  xliL  leg 
22.  Stilicho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  prado  publtcM,  who  em^ 
ploved  his  wealth,  ad  &mnem  ditandam^  inqmetandamoue  Barbariem, 

"^  Augustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws,  wfaidi  Stil- 
icho had  enacted  against  heretics  and  idoUters ;  and  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  Coda  He  only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  oonfirttiar 
tion,  (Baroniiis,  Annal  Socles.  A.  D.  408,  No.  19.) 

"*  SiOsimus,  L  v.  p.  861.  We  may  observe  the  had  taste  of  the  age, 
in  dressing  tlieir  statues  with  such  awkward  finery. 

^^'  See  Rutilius  Xumatianus,  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41 — 60,)  to  whom  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  has.  dictated  some  elegant -and  forciUe  lines. 
Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the  Capt« 
tol,  and  read  a  profmetic  sentence  which  was  engraven  under,  them, 
fZosimus,  L  v.  p.  862.)    These  are  foolish  stories;  yet  the  chiu^ge  ol 


*  flencc,   r3rhapg,   the   aocasation  of  treachery  is   countenanced  bv 
EatUhis:- 

Qno  magis  est  fiicfnus  diri  StUichonIs  Iniquum 

Proditor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperii. 
Romano generi dnm nltitar ease BUpersles,  >  .  .  «' 

Crodelis  summia  miscolt  ima  faror. 
Damqne  timet,  quicqnid  ae  fecerat  Ipse  Umerit 

Imraiait  LatiaB  barbara  tela  necl.         Riitil.  Ittn  Ik4].--lli 
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power 'Of'StiHcbo  constitated  bk  Kal^g^ilt  An  honovaUo 
rehictanoe  to  ihed  the  blood  of  his  oonntrymen  appean  1^ 
itaye contributed  to  the  snoOeflft  of  his  anwoithy  rival;  and  it 
» the  last  humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that  pos- 
terity has  not  condescended  to  reptoach  him  with  his  base 
ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  and  the  support  of 
iusemjHre. 

Among  the  train  of  dependants  whose  wealth  and  dignity 
attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited 
by  the^  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Olaudian,  who  enjoyed 
the  Wor  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin  of  his 
patron.  The  titular  offices  of  tribune  and  notary  fixed  his 
rank  in  the  Imperial  court :  he  was  indebted  to  the  powerful 
ii^rcessiotb  of,  Serena  for  hii  marriage  with  a  very  nch  heir- 
ess  of  the  province  of  Africa;  "*  and  the  statue  of  Claudian, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Tn^an,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  the  Roman  seQate."*  After  the  praises  ^ 
Stilicho  became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian  was  exposed 
to  tibe  eiimity  of  a  pow^ul  and  unfivgiving  courtier,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit  He  had  compared, 
in  a  Hveiy  epigram,  the  opposite  characters  of  two  Prsetorian 
praefects  of  Italy ;  he  contrasts  the  innocent  repose  of  a 
philosopher,  who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of  business  to 
slumber,  perhaps  to  study,  with  the  interesting  diligence  of  a 
rapadpus  nainister^  indefatigable  in  .the  pursuit  of  unjust  or 

impUty  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise  whidi  Zesimus  rshietant- 
ly  bestows  on  his  riftues.* 

^^*.  At  the  DQpCaals  of  Orphens  (a  modest  comparison !)  all  the  parts 
of  animated  native  contriboted  their  varioiis  gifts ;  and  the  gods  thom- 
selyea  enriched  their  feiyorite.  .Glandian.had  neither  flocks,  nor  herds, 
nor  vinest  nor  olives.  His  wealthy  bride  was  h^ess  to  them  all 
But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Serena,  his 
Juno,  and  was  made  happy,  (Epiat  it  ad  Serenam.) 

^"  Chmdiaa  feels  the  .honor  hke  a  man  who  deserved  it^  (in  pne&t 
B«iL  Get)  The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  fomid  at  ilome, 
in  the  flfteenth  centmy,  in  the  house  of  Pomnomos  LsBtns.  The 
statue  of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian,  should  have  been  erected, 
during  his  ^fetime,  by  the  men  of  letters,  hia  countrymen  and  con- 
^BDq^ariesr  .  It  was  a  noble  design* 


*  One  nardctdar  ia  tfae'-extorted  praise  of  Zosimas,  deserved  the  notice  of 
the  histonaxi,  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  former  imputations  of  2osimas  him- 
se)^  and  indicative  of  the  cornipt  practices  of  a  dedlniiig  age.  ""  Re  had 
never  berterted  promotion  in  the  army  for  bribes,  nor  pectilated  b  the  sup* 
jdlm  air  pn«vidkn«  for  the  army."    I.  v.  c  xxxiy  — M. 
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sacrilegiouB,  gain.  ''How  happy,"  continues  ClHudian,  ^'how 
happy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy,  if  Mallius  oonld  be 
constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always  sleep  P*'" 
The  repose  of  Mallius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and 
gentle  admonition ;  but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched 
the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the 
enemies  of  Stilicho,  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet 
The  poet  concealed  himself,  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
revolution;  and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather 
tlian  of  honor,  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  episUe^  a  sup- 
pliant and  humble  recantation  to  the  offended  prsefect  He 
deplores,  in  mournftil  strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which 
he  had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly ;  submits  to  the 
imitation  of  his  adversary  the  generous  examples  of  the 
clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions ;  and  expresses  hth 
hope  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not  trample  on 
a  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already  humbled  by  dis- 
grace and  poverty,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  exile,  the 
tortures,  and  the  death  of  his  dearest  friends."^    Whateve 


"•  See  Epigram  m, 

Mallios  indalget  somno  noctosqae  dieique: 

Insomnis  Pharitu  sacra,  profana,  rapfl. 
Omnibiu,  hoc,  Ital»  Rentes,  expoecite  yotia; 

Mallios  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 

Hadriaa  was  a  Pharian,  (of  Alexandria.)  See  his  public  life  in  Gkxle- 
froj,  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  864.  Mallius  did  not  always  sleep 
He  composed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  Greek  systems  of  natural 
Dhilosopby,  (Claud,  in  Mali  Theodor.  Cons.  61 — 112.) 

"^  See  Claudian's  first  Epistle.    Tet,.in  some  places,  an  air  ofiron^ 
sxid  indignation  betrays  his  secret  reluctance.* 


*  M.  Beugnot  has  pointed  ont  one  remarkahle  characteristic  o£  Clan* 
dian's  poetry,  and  of  the  times-^his  extraordinary  religions  indLBfercnce 
Here  is  a  poet  writin|^  at  the  actual  crisis  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
new  reli^on,  the  visible  extinction  of  the  old:  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
stricdy  historical  poet,  whose  works,  excepting  his  Mythological  poem  on 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  are  confined  to  temporary  subjects,  and  to  the 
politics  of  his  own  eventfol  day ;  yet,  excepting  in  one  or  two  small  and 
mdifferent  pieces,  manifestly  wntten  by  a  Christian,  and  interpolated 
among  his  poems,  there  is  no  aUusion  whatever  to  the  great  religious 
strife.  No  one  would  know  the  existence  of  Christianity  at  that  period 
of  the  world,  by  reading  the  works  of  Claudian.  His  panegyric  and  hit 
satire,  preserve  the  same  religious  impartiality;  award  their  most  lavish 
praise  or  their  bitterest  invective  on  Christian  or  Pagan;  he  insults  the 
nU  of  Eugenius,  and  glories  in  the  victories  of  Theodosins.  Under  the 
ehild, — and  Honorius  never  became  more  than  a  child, — Christianity  con- 
tkaed  to  inflict  wounds  more  aud,more  deadly  on  expiring  PaganiBm. '  Art 
the  nods  of  Olympus  agitated  with  apprebeosion  at  thd  Dirth  of  fms  He^ 
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vnght  be  the  suooess  of  hk  prajer,  or  the  AOcidvMCB  of  hb 
fatare  life,  the  period  of  a  few  jean  levelled  ui  tha  grave  thf 
minister  and. the  poet:  but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost 
sunk  in  obhvion,  while  Glaadian  is  read  with  pleasure  in  everj 
country  which  has  retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  tfaii^ 
Latin  language.  If  we  &irlj  balance  his  merits  and  his 
defects,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Claudian  does  not  either 
satisfy,  or  silence,  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce 
a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic ;  t9 
select  a  verse  that  melts  the  heart  or  enlai^;es  the  imagination 
We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian,  the  happ) 
invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an  interesting  feble;  oi 
the  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situa- 
tions of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published 
occasional  panegyrics  and  invectives :  and  the  design  of  these 
slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  propensity  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These  imperfections,  however, 
are  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  poetical  virtues  ot 
Claudian.  He  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  preciQUs  talent 
of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  ot 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics :  his  coloring,  more  espe- 
cially in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  seldom 
fells  to  display,  and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes 


oDflmyf    Tbe3r  are  iDtradiioed  as  reJoicSag  at  Ui  mpeaiwioe,  and  pnn^^ 
kag  years  of  glory.    The  whole  proplietic  dioir  ot  Paganiam,  all  die  oradea 
throo^^faoat  the  world,  are  sammoned  to  predict  the  felicity  of  hia  reign.    Hia 
birth  18  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  hot  the  narrow  limiu  of  an  iaiand  mast 
not  confine  tne  new  deity — 

.    .    .    Non  littora  noetro 
SuiBcerent  angusta  Deo. 

Aagnry  and  divination,  the  shrines  of  Ammon,  and  of  Delphi,  the  Peraiao 
Magi,  and  the  Etrascan  aeeni,  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  the  Bibvl  heraelC  are 
described  as  still  discharging  their  prophetic  fiinctions,  and  cdebrating  the 
natal  day  of  this  Christian  prince.  They  are  noble  lines,  as  well  as  corioos 
iDastrations  of  the  times : 

•    .    .    Qnae  tunc  docnmenta  ftitoriT  * 

Qua>  Toees  avium  T  quanti  per  inane  TolatnsT 
Quia  vatom  diaeiuviis  eratt    Tlbi  oorolger  Anunon, 
Et  dudam  taciti  rupAre  silentla  Delphi. 
Te  Perns  eeclnSre  Magi,  te  sensit  Etrusens 
Angor,  et  Inspectie  Babylonlus  borraU  aatris ; 
Chaldai  stnpuSre  senes,  Cumanaque  mnoa 
Itonnit  mpei,  rablda  delubra  Sibylla. 

Claud,  ir.  Cons.  Hon.  i4L 

Tram  the  Claarterly  Eeview  of  Bengnot    Hist  de  Ui  Destnflaoa  te 
■^       •      1  eu  Occident,  O.  R.  v.  Ivii.  p.  Sl.^M. 
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indble,  expression;  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmoi^Mi 
versification.  To  these  commendations,  independent  of  any 
accidents  of  time  and  place^  we  must  add  the  peculicur  m^nt 
which  Olaudian  derived  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
df  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts,  and  of  empire,  a  native 
of  Egypt,"*  who  had  received  the  ediication  of  a  Greek, 
assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use,  and  absolute  o^hA- 
tnand,  of  the  Latin  language;"*  soared  above  the  heads  of 
his  feeble  contemporaries;  and  placed  himself^  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient 
Rome."*  ' 

"'  National  yanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But 
the  first  Epbtle  of  Olaudian  proyes  him  a  native  of  Alexandria^  (Fa- 
brieins,  Bibliot  Latin,  torn,  iii  p.  191 — 202,  edit  Ernest) 

"*  His. first  Latin  yerfies. were  composed xhioing  the  consulship  .ef 
Probinus,  A.  D.  395. 

Romanoft  bil)iraas  priAuip,  t9  oo|i8u|e^  fi>n|e4^  .^ 
£t  Latiae  cessit  Grala  Thalia  togse. 

Besides  some.Greek  epigrams,  which  are  still  extant,  the'  Latin  poet 
had  Composed,  in  Greek,  the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazafbus;  Betf- 
tus,  Nice^  (fee.    It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  thiui 

-of  authentic  history.  ....   . 

.  "•.  Strata  (?rol\i8ipn  v»  yi.)  allpws  him.  tp, contend  wi^^ the  St^ 
heroic  .poets,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Oyid,  Lucdn,  and  Statius.  His  patron 
IS  tlie  i£Complished  courtier  Balthazar  Castigrione.  His  admirers  ars 
numerous  and  passionata  Tet  tlie  rigid  critics  reproadi  the  ezoth 
viiMi^  cor  flowAru,  which  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  his  Latian  soil     ..  . 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

aWASIOV  OF  ITALT  BT  ALARIO. — MANNBRS  OF  THE  IIOllAfl  ' 
8BNATB  AND  PEOPLE. — ROME  IS  TBBICB  BB8IEOED,  AND  AT 
LENGTH  PILLAOED,  BT  THE  GOTHB. — ^DEATH  OF  AIJLRIO.** 
rHB  GOTHB  EVACUATE  ITALY. — FALL  OF  OONBTANTINS. — 
GAUL  AND  SPAIN  ARE  OCCUPIED  BT  THE  BARBARIANS.— 
INDEPENDENCE   OF   BRITAIN. 

The  iBcapadtf  of  b  weak  and  distracted  government  may 
often  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a 
treasonable  comspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  If  Alaric 
himself  bad^  been  introduced  into  tbe  council  of  Ravenna,  he 
would  probably,  have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were 
actoaliy  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius/  The  king  of 
the  Ooths  would-  have  conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluo- 
tanee^.to  destroy  the  formidable  adversary,  by  whose  arms,  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown. 
ITteir  active  and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accomplished 
the  disgrace  and  nun  of  the  great  Stilicho.  The  valor  <^ 
Sarus,  his  £une  in  arms,  and  his  rpersanal,  or  hereditary,  influ- 
enee  over  the  confederate  Barbuians,  could  recommend  him 
only  to  the  friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  detested, 
the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and  Vigilantius. 
By  the  pressing  instances  of  the  new  finvoiites,  these  generals, 
unworthy  as  they  had  shown  themselves  of  the  names  of 
soldiers,*  were  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of 
the  in&ntry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The  Gothic  prince 
would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which  the 
fimaticism  of  Olympins  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout 
emperon  iHonoriua  excluded  all  peraona,  who  were  adverse 
to :the:Oat]iol]o  chureh,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state; 
obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who  dissented  from 
his  religion ;  and  rashly  disqualified  many  of  his  bravest  and 

^  The  series  of  .eventa,  from  tiie  death  of  StilidK^  to  the  anrlval  of 
i\0no  before  Borne,  can  only  be  fo\ind  in  ZosimuB,  1.  v.  pi  847 — fl50i 

*  The  expressicMi  of  Zoaioins  is  strong  and  lively,  KaTm^vnciv  i/c- 
•Dijbai  T9ts  mX€iti9is  ipnivras,  sufficient  to  ezcite  the  ooniempt  of  tbs 
snemy.  -^"•:    .     . 

VOL.  III. — L 
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most  skilful  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Pagan  worship,  ot 
who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Arianism.'  These  measures, 
so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have  approved, 
and  might  perhaps  have  suggested ;  but  it  may  seem  doubtful, 
whether  the  Barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty  which  was 
perpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance, 
of  the  Imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries,  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  person  of  Stilichq,  lamented  his  death ; 
but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children ;  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy,  where  they 
had  likewise  deposited  their  most  valuable  effects.  At  the 
same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy 
were  polluted  by  the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre 
and  pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the 
families  and  fortunes  of  the  Barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such 
an  injury,  which  might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  inost 
servile  spirit,  they  cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards 
the  camp  of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to  pursue,' with 
just  and  implacable  war,  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  so 
basely  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality.  By  the  impfudent 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the 
assistance,  and  deserved  the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her 
bravest  soldiers;  and  the  weight  of  that  formidable  army, 
which  alone  might  have  determined  the  event  of  the  war,  was 
transferred  from  the  scale  of  the  Romans  into  that  of  the 
Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the 
Grothic  king  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  an  enemy, 
\ihose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from  the  total  want  of 
counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
Alaric  attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace, 
watched  the  progress  of' faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the 
hostile  aspect  of  a  Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  th.e  more 
popular  appearance  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  great  Stilioho; 
to  whose  virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer  formidable,  he 


'  Eos  qui  «&tholicffi  sectaB  Bunt  inimici.  intra  palatium  mHitare  pro- 
hibemus.    Kullus  nobis  sit  aliquE  ratione  conjunctus,  qui  a  nobis  fidft 
et  religione  discordat    Cod.  Tneodos.  1.  zvl  tit  v.  leg.  42,  and  G-ode- 
ftofB  Commentary,  torn,  vi  p.  164.    Thia  law  was  applied  in  the  n^ 
t  latitude,  and  ria^orously  executed.    Zosimus,  L  v.  p  1164 
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eould  pay  a  just  tribufce  of  sincere  praise  and  :  egret.  The 
presBiDg  iovitatioa  of  the  maleoontents,  who  urc^ed  the  kic|^  of 
tlie  Goths  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  b^  a  lively  sense  of 
his  personal  injaries;  and  he  might  esp^jiully  complain,  thai 
the  Imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment 
of  the  four  thousand  .pounds  of  gold  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Roman  senate,  either  to  reward  his  services,  or  to 
appease  his  fury.  His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  at 
arUliil  moderation,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  hit 
designs.  He  required  a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  but 
he  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  it,  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused  to  trust 
the  &ith  of  the  Romans,  unless  ^taus  and  Jason,  the  sons  of 
two  great,  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp ; 
but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in  exchange,  several  of  the  noblest 
youths  of  the  Oothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was 
int^reted,  by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence 
of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained  either  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army ;  and  with  a  rash  confidence, 
derived  only  from  their  ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger, 
irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  ))eace  and  war. 
While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the  Barbarians 
would  evacuate. the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric,  with  bold  and 
rapid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  hastily  pillaged 
the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona, 
which  yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased  his  forces  by  the  acces- 
sion of  -tiiirty  thousand  auxiliaries ;  and,  without  meeting  a 
single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
morass  which  protected  the  impregnable  residence  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege 
of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to 
Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadri- 
atic,  and  meditlited  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
worlds  An  Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and  sanctity  were 
respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves,  encountered  the  vic- 
torious monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the  indignation  of 
Heaven  against  the .  oppressors  of  the  earth ;  but  the  saint 
himself  was  confounded  by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric, 
that  he  felt  a  secret  and  prsetematnral  impulse,  which  directed, 
and  even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He 
felt,  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most 
■rduoQB. enterpriser;  .and.  the  enthusiasm  which  he  communi* 
cated  to  the  Goths,  insensibly  removed  the  j-opular,  and  ajmoit 
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saperstitious,  ceverence  of  tUe  nations  for  tbe  majesty  of  tbe 
Roman  name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  8p^» 
followed  the  oourse  of  tbe  Flaminian'way,.  occupied,  tbe 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine/  descended  ii^to  tbe  ridi 
plains  of  Umbria;  and,  ab  they, lay  encamped  on  tiie  banks 
of  tbe  Clitumnus,  might  wantcHoly  slaughter  and  devour  the 
milk*white  oxen,  wbidi  had  been  so  long  reserved  for  the-  uge 
of  Roman  triumphs/  A  lofty  situation,  and  a  seasonable  tem- 
pest of  thunder  and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  ofiNaroi ; 
but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble  pi>ey,  atsll 
advanced  with  unabated  vigor ;  and  after  he  had  passedi 
through  the  stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Barbaric 
victories,  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome/ 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  yeafs,  the 
seat  of  empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Haniiib^i^ 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by  ihe  comparison 
of  an  assembly  of  kings;  and  of  a  people,  to  whom  the  am- 
bassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Uie 
U[ydra.'    Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war, 


•  Addison  (see  his  "Works,  voL  il  p.  64,  edit  Baskerville)  has  giveu 
&  very  picturesque  description  of  the  road  through  the  Apennine.  The 
Goths  were  not  at  leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the  prospect;  but 
they  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Sata  Intercisa,  a  narrow  passage 
winch  Yespastanbad  cut  throt^h  the  rock,  (Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  tom.  L 
l».  618,)  was  totally  neglected 

Hinc  albi,  Olitumne,  greges,  et  mas^ma  taurus 
Victima,  ssepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Komanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  triiimphos. 

Oeorg.il  141 
Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Stilus  Ital« 
icus,  OlaudUn,  ^C,  whose  passages  may  be  found  in  Chiverius  and 
Addieouj  have  celebrated  the  triumphal  victims  of  the  01it1]mnu^. 

•  Some  ileas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey 
of  Honorius  over  the  same  ground.  (See  Olaudian  in  vi.  Cona.  Hon. 
404 — 622.)  The  measured  aistance  between  Ravenna  and  Rome  was 
264  Roman  miles.    Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  1 26. 

7  The  inarch  and  retreat  of  Hannibfi  are  described  by  liyy ,  I.  zxvi. 
c.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting' 
scene. 

•  Tliese  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  ccansellor  of  Pyr* 
rbns,  after  his.  return  'from  his  embassy,  in  which  he  had  dSigently 
«tu<^ied  1^&  discipline  and  maimers  of  Rome.  See  PNitarch  in  J^iirlM^ 
tom.  d.  p.  469. 
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kftd  aoeomj^ished  h»  term  of  military  servioe,  either  in  a  aiib* 
ofdiMte  or  a  superior  station ;  and  the  decree,  which  iovesied 
irith  temporary  ooramand  all  those  who  had  heen  consuls,  or 
eenson,  or  dictatois,  gave  the  republic  the  immediate  assist- 
anoe  of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  Uie  Roman  peopie  consisted  of  two  himdred 
and  fifty  tfaonsand  dtisens  c^  an  age  to  bear  arms.'  fifty 
tfiousand  had  already  died  in  the  defence  of  tbek  country ; 
and  ^e  twenty^diree  legions  which  >w«rB  employed  in  the 
cM^rent  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
required  about  one  hundred  thousand  mem  But  there  still 
icmained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and  the  acQaeent  territory, 
who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid  courage ;  and  every 
dtiBm  was  tndned,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline 
and  exerdses  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the 
constancy  of  the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege  of 
Cspua,  or  recalling  their  scattered  forces,  expected  bis  ap- 
prwidi.  He  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  city ;  and  he  was  soon  informed, 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  wa»  sold  foi 
an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  *  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road,  to  reinforce  the 
legions  of  Spain.'*    He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 

'  In  tbe  three  census  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  aboat 
the  time  of  the  seoond  Pmiic  war,  the  mmibers  stand  as  ibllows,  (see 
I^,  Epitom.  L  zz.  Hist  L  zivil.  86,  zziz.  87 :)  2'70,313,  187,108 
214,000.  The  &U  of  the  seoond,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so 
enonnous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the 
MSS.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (See 
Drakenborch  ad  zzvii.  36,  and  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i. 
p.  S25.)  The?  did  not  consider  that  the  seoond  eensus  was  taken  only 
at  Borne,  tooi  that  the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the 
death,  but  likewise  by  the  abtence,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third 
eentus,  livy  expressly  affirms,  that  the  legions  were  mustered  by  the 
care  of  particular  commissaries.  From  the  nnmbers  on  the  list  we 
most  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  threescore,  and  incapable  of 
b^Lring  arms.    See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

**  Ijvy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance 
and  courage.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admiio^ 
h\6  lyoMcy  of  the  senate. 

•.  Cop  pare  the  remarkable  transaction  in  Jeremiah  xxxK.  6,  to  44,  -where 
the  prophet  purchases  his  uncle's  estate  at  the  approach  of  the  BabyloniaE 
eapay%,  in  fats  tmdoubting  ccmfidence  in  the  ititare  restoratidn  bf  *he 
pemik  111  the  one  case  it  is  the  triumph  of  reUgloas  faith,  in  the  ellMf  m 
BStionflLl  pride. — ^M. 
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where  lie  found  three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to 
receive  him ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a  combat, 
from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  destroyed 
the  last  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy  retreat  confessed  the 
invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  unintwrupted  succes* 
sion  of  senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously 
derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had  repulsed  Hob 
arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
temporal  honors  which  the  devout  Paula"  inherited  and  de- 
spised,  are  carefully  recapitulated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her 
conscience,  and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy,  of 
her  Neither,  Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  AgaraemDon^ 
might  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  ori^n;  but  her  mother,  Blae- 
silla,  numbered  the  Scipios,  ^milius  Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi, 
in  the  list  of  her  ancestors ;  and  Toxotius,  the  husband  of 
Paula,  deduced  his  royal  lineage  from  Mneas,  the  father  of 
the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who  desired  to  be 
noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty  pretensions.  Encouraged 
Oy  the  applause  of  their  parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their  patron, 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  freedmen  and  clients 
of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those  families,  however, 
attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  external  violence  or  internal 
decay,  were  gradually  extirpated;  and  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  generations, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude 
of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune, 
of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Under  each  succes- 
sive reign,  and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd 
of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or 
their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the  honors,  and  the  palaces  of 
Rome;   and  oppressed,  or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble 


"  See  Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  169,  170,  ad  Eustochium;  he  bestows  (id 
Ttula  the  splendid  titles  of  Gracchoruin  stlrps,  soboles  Scipionum, 
rauli  lueree,  cujus  vocabuliim  trahit,  Martin  Pap^isB  Matris  African! 
vera  et  germaoa  propago.  This  particular  description  supposes  a  mora 
adlid  title  than  the  frurname  of  Julius,  which  Toxotius  snared  with  a 
thousand  fiimiUes  of  the  western  provinces.  See  the  Tndez  of  iVMltoi^ 
flf  Qnjtor'a  Inscriptions.  <!rp,  . 
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iemaiiis  of  f^onsular  fiimilies ;  wfap  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of 
Ae. glory  of  their  ancestors." 

In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Qlaudian,  the  senators  unanimously 
yielded  the  preeminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight  view 
of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  apd  antiquity 
of  the  noble  families^hich  coqtended  only  for  the  second 
|:^aoe/'  Daring  the  nv^v^gt;^  ages  of  the  eity,  the  name  of 
the  Anidans  was  unknown ;  they  appear  to  have  derived  their 
ongin  from  Prseneste ;  and  the  ambition  of  those  new  citizens 
was  long  satisfied  with  the  Plebeian  honors  of  tribunes  of  the 
people."  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  sera,  the  family  was  ennobled  by  the  Prsetorship  of  Anicius, 
who  gloriously  terminated  the  Ulyrian  war,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their  king/*  From  the  triumph 
of  that  general,  three  consulships^  in  distant  periods,  mark  the 
succession  of  the  Anician  name.*'  From  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  that  name 
shone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not  edipeed,  in  the  public 
estimation,  by  the  majesty  of  the   Imperial   purple."    The 

^'  Tacitus  ( AnnaL  iii.  65)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
Mid  the  reign  of  Yespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  new 
fcmiliaa  from  the  Municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 

'•  Nee  qnisqoam  Prooerum  tentet  (licet  are  vetusto 

Fioreat,  et  claro  cingatnr  Roma  senatii) 
Se  jactare  parem ;  eed  primft  sede  relicU 
AtteheniU,  de  jure  licet  oertare  secundo. 

Cland.  in  Prob  et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 
%oA.  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenfi  has 
anuused  the  critics ;  but  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
reading,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  bo  applied  only  to  the  Anician 
family. 

^*  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighius,  is  that  of  M.  Aniciua 
Gallus.  Trib.  PL  A.  U.  0.  506.  Another  tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A.  U. 
C.  508,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Prtenestinus.  Livy  fxlv.  48) 
places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

**  livy,  xliv.  80,  81,  xlv.  8,  26,  48.  Ho  fairly  appreciates  the  mmli 
of  Anidus,  and  justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the 
nroerior  lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which  preceded  the  Iliyrian 
tnumph. 

."  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  IT.  C.  698,  818,  967 
tLe  two  last  under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Garacalla.  The  second  of 
these  consuls  distinguished  himself  onlr  by  his  infamous  flattery, 
(Tadt  AnnaL  xv.  74;)  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  besf 
the  stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted,  without  reluotanoo^ 
to  Jprovis  the  gecedog}'  of  a  noble  house. 

■^  In  ihe  sizf  h  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anidan  name  !•  idm^ 
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Mveral  branches,  to  whom  it  was  eommunicated,  omted,  ktf 
maiTiag6  or  inheritance,  the  wealth  and  tiUes  of  the  Anoiaflr, 
the  Petronian,  and  the  Olybrian  housed ;  and  in  each  gener- 
ation the  number  of  consulships  was  multif^ied^by  an  hered- 
itary daim/'  The  Anician  tamily  exceiled  ia  faith  sikI  in 
riches :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman  senate- who  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius  Juiian,  who  was 
afterwards  consul  and  prefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for  his  attadi- 
ment  to  the  party  of  Maxentius,  by  the  readiness  with  wliioh 
he  accepted  the  religion  of  Constantine/*  Their  am^e  psiri- 
mony  was  increased  by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the  chief  of 
tlie  Anioian  &mily;  who  shared  with  Gratian  the  honors  of 
the  consulship,  and  exercised,  four  times,  the  hi^  €&ce  of 
Prsetorian  prsefeet.'*  His  immense  estates  were  scattered 
over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  worid ;  and  though  the 
public  might  suspect  or  disapprove  the  methods  by  wbidi 
they  had  been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of 
that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients, 
and  the  admiration  of  strangers.'^     Such  was  tlie  respect  en- 


tioned  (Cassiodor.  Yariar.  1.  x.  Ep.  10,  1.2)  with  Buogular  rsepectby  thi| 
minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

*•  — ^^  FixuB  in  omnes 

Gognatos  pri»cedit  hoQoe ;  quemcamque  requiras 
H&  de  sUrpe  rirom,  oertum  est  de  Ooosule  naacl 
Per  fasces  nutnerautur  Avi,  semperque  reoata 
Nobilitate  Virent,  et  prolem  fiEita  sequuntur. 
(Claudian  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Coosulat  12,  <fec.)     The  Aonii,  whaa^ 
name  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many 
consulships,  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 

^"  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the 
authority  of  Prudcntius  (in  Symmach.  i.  568)  and  the  dislike  of  the 
Pagans  to  the  Anician  family.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  183,  V.  p.  44.  Baron.  AnnaL  A.  D.  812,  No.  78,  A.  1).  822, 
No.  2. 

'**  Probus  .  .  .  daritudine  generis  et  potentift  et  opnm  magmtu- 
dine,  eognitus  Orbi  Romano,  per  quern  uniyersum  pQdne  patrimonw 
spsursa  possedit,  juste  an  secus  non  judicioli  est  noetri  Ammian 
Marcellin.  zxvii.  11.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  mag'> 
infieent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time  >pf 
pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  churdb  of  St.  Petet 
Baronius,  who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  Christian  monument,  has  .dili> 
gently  pre^er^ed  the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.  See  Annal  E0<- 
eles.  A.  D.  895,  Na  5—17. 

*^  Two  Persian  satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Rome,  to  hear  Si 
AariaroBo,  «ii4  to  see   Probus,  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambros.)     CUuidiaii 
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tertained  for  hb  inenoiy,  that  the  two  bom  of  Probvis,  in  tMr 
eailieBt  jonib,  and  at  the  reqoest  of  the  senate,  were  aBsociated 
m  Ihe  oonenkr  diiigDXty;  a  memorable  dietiDetion,  without  ex- 
ample, in  the.aaniSs  of  Borne.** 

**The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  were  used  as  a  pro- 
▼erbial  espression  of  opulence  and  splendor;'*  bat  the  nobles 
and  senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imitate  that 
tllostrioos  finnily.  The  aocorate  description  of  the  dtj,  which 
was  coBupoaed  in  the  Theudosian  age,  enumerates  one  thou- 
faad  seven  hundred  and  eighty  houses^  the  residence  of  wealthy 
and  honorable  citixens.'*  Many  of  these  stately  mansions 
niigkt  almoet  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ;  that  Rome 
contained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was 
equal  to  a  city:  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts 
every  thing  which  conld  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury ; 
mukets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticos, 
shady  groves,  and  artiSdal  aviaries.'*  The  historian  Olym- 
pioderus,  who  represents  the  state  of  Rome  when  it.  was  be- 
si^;ed  by  the  Qc^hs,**  continues  to  observe,  that  several  of  the 
ridtest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income 
of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  without  computing  the  stated  pro^ 
vision  of  com  and  wine,  which,  had  they  been  sold,  might 
have  equalled  in  value  one  third  of  the  money.  Compared  to 
this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  sold  might  be  considered  as  no  more 
than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  senatorian  rank,  which  re- 
quired many  expenses  oi  a  public  and  ostentatious  lund     Sev- 

(in  Cons.  Probia  et  Olybr.  SO — 60)  seems  at  a  loss  bow  to  express  the 
glory  of  Probos. 

**  See  the  poem  which  Glaudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

**  Secmidinus,  the  Manichfiean,  ap.  Baron.  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  890, 
Kg.  84. 

•*  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89,  498,  600. 

**  Qaid  loquar  inclosas  inter  laquearia  sylvas ; 

Yeroula  queis  yario  carmine  ludlt  avis. 

Claud.  RutiL  Numatian.  Itinerar.  ver.  111. 
The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.    A  moderate  fmlace 
would  havd  ooyered  Cindnuatus's  farm  of  four  acres  (Yal.  Miix.  iy.  4) 
In  lasdtatem  runs  ezcummt^  sa^s  Seneca,  Epist  114.    See  a  judidoos 
note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol.  i  p.  562,  hut  8yo  edition. 

»  This  eurious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  rei^  of  Honorius,  is 
foiml  in  A  fragment  of  the  historian  Olympioclorus,  ap.  Ph^itiuw, 
p.  197. 
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end  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  of  ▼»& 
and  popular  nobles,  who  celebrated  the  jear  of  their  praetov- 
fihip  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  cost  above 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.*^  The  estates  of  the 
Roman  senators,  which  so  &r  exceeded  the  proportion  of 
modem  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy.  Their 
possessions  extended  fiir  beyond  the  Icmian  aud  JSgean  Seas, 
to  the  most  distant  provinces :  the  city  of  Nioopolis,  which 
Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  Actian 
victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout  Paula  ;*^  and  it  k 
observed  by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which  had  divided  hos- 
tile nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private  citizens.** 
According  to  their  temper  and  circumstances,  the  estates  of 
the  Romans  were  either  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  their  slaves, 
or  granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent^  to  the  industrious 
'armer.  The  economical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously  recom- 
mend the  former  method,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable; 
but  if  the  object  should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magni- 
tude, from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the 

'^  The  80DS  of  Aljpius,  of  Symmaqhus,  and  of  Maximus,  spent, 
during  their  respective  prcetorships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  cen- 
tenariesy  (or  hundred  weight  of  gold.)  See  Olympiodor.  aj).  Phot 
p.  197.  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude ;  but  it  ie  diffi- 
cult to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodoaian  Code,  (L  vl  leg.  6,)  which  fixes 
the  expense  of  the  first  prator  at  25,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000>  and 
of  the  third  at  15,000 /o//c«.  The  name  oi  follis  (see  Mem.  de  )' Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviiL  p.  727)  was  equally  applied  to  a 
purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  com  or  the  valu€ 
of  t^ ^i^g  part  of  that  purse.  In  the  former  seoBe,  the  26,000  foUes 
would  be  equal  to  150,000/. ;  in  the  latter,  to  five  or  sixponuds  sterling 
The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridiculous.  There  must  have 
existed  some  third  and  middle  value,  which  is  here  understood;  but 
ambiguity  is  an  excusable  £a.ult  in  the  language  of  laws. 

'"  Nicopolis in  Actiaco  littore  sita  possesaonis  veatraa 

nunc  pars  vel  maxima  est  Jerom.  in  Prsefat  Comment  ad  EpistoL 
ad  Titum,  tom.  ix.  p.  248.  M.  D.  Tillemont  supposes,  strangely 
enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.  M4nL  £ccle& 
tom.  xil  p.  85. 

"  Seneca,  Epist  l^xix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind : 
but  declamation  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of 
the  Romans.  The  philosopher  himself  deserved  some  ^ro  of  the 
reproach,  if  it  be  true  that  his  rigorous  exaction  of  QttadriHgeniiea, 
above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  lent  at  high  in* 
terest,  provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain,  (Dion  Oassius,  L  Ixii.  p.  1008.) 
Aeoordmg  to  the  conjecture  bf  Qale  (Antoninus's  Itinerary  in  Britain, 
'  pi  92,)  the  same  Faustinus  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury,-  id  Suflbft. 
•ad  another  in  thn  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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acCh'e  care  of  aa  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached  to  the  soiI| 
«nd  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary  adminiatration 
of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfituthful,  steward.'* 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never 
excited  by  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  engaged 
in  the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  resigned 
their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements  of  private  life« 
At  Bome,  oommeroe  was  always  held  in  contempt:  but  the 
senators,  from  the  first  age  of  .the  republic,  increased  their 
patrimony,  and  multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  prao- 
tioe  of  usttiy ;  and  the  obselete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated, 
by  the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  <^  both  parties.'^  A 
conuderable  mass  of  treasure  must  always  have  existed  at 
Home,  either  in  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form 
of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  and  there  were  many  sideboards  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  which  c(»tained  more  solid  silver,  than  had 
been  transported  by  Sdpio  from  vanquished  Carthage.'*  The 
greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in 
profuse  luxuiy,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their  desires 
were  oontinnally  gratified  by  the  labor  of  a  thousand  hands ; 
of  the  numerous  train  of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  were 
actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions of  artificers  and  merchants,  who  were  more  powe^ 
fully  impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were 
destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  have 
been  invented  or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and 
the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  diffuMd  more  real  comferts 
aooKHig  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of 
Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pompous  or 

**  YolufiiuS)  a  wealthy  seDator,  (IVunt  Annal.  ill  80,)  always  pre- 
Cerred  tenants  born  on  the  estate.  Oolamella»  who  reoeiyed  this 
maxim  from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  tiie  suliject  De  Ro 
Rustica,  L  1.  c.  '7,  p.  4&,  edit  Qesoer.  Leipdg,  1785. 

"  Yalesius  (ad  Ammian.  ziv.  6)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom  and 
Augustin,  that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury. 
Yet  it  appears' from  the  Theodoeian  Code,  (see  Oodefroy  ad  L  il  tit 
oziiL  tom.  I  p  280 — 289,)  that  thej  were  permitted  to  take  six  per 
oent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and,  what  is  more  siogubu',  this 
permission  was  granted  to  the  youn^  senators. 

**  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xxziil  60.  He  states  the  silver  at  onlj  4880 
poonds,  which  is  increased  by  livy  (xzz.  45)  to  100,028 :  the  formar 
leeiiM  too  little  for  an  opulent  citv,  the  latter  too  much  for  anv  private 
lideboard 
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ftensual  luxiiry.**  Their  luxury,  and  theii  maimers,  hiM^a 
been  the  subject  of  mimite  and  laborious  disposition :  bat  in 
such  inquiries  would  divert  me  too  long  from  tiie  design  ot 
the  present  work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Koine 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Amrnianos  Maroelltnus,  who 
prudently  chose  the  capital  of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the 
best  adapted  to  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with 
the  iiarrative  of  public  events  a  lively  representation  of  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant  The  judi- 
cious reader  will  not  always  approve  of  the  asperity  of  oeo- 
sure,  the  choice  of  drcumstances,  or  the  style  of  expression  ; 
he  will  perhaps  detect  the  latent  prejudices,  and  personal 
resentments,  which  soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself; 
but  he  will  surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the 
interesting  and  original  picture  of  the  manners  of  Bome.*^ 

*^  The  greatness  of  Rome**— such  is  the  language  of  the 
historian — *'  was  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredible, 
alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  period  of  het 
infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious  straggle  against  the 
tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of  the  rising  city. 
In  the  strength  and  ardor  of  yoilth,  she  sustained  the  storms 
of  war ;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains;  and  brought  home  triumphal  laurels  from  every 
country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old  lige, 
and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name, 
she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The 
VENBRABLB  cnT,  which  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the 

•■  The  learned  A  rbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  <fec.  p.  168)  has 
observed  with  humor,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had 
neither  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  tOL  his  back.  Under  the  lower 
empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  common.* . 

**  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken 
with  the  text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  book.  2.  I  have  given  order  and  connection  to  the  cohfufiod 
mass  of  materials,  8.  I  have  softened  some  extravagant  hyperbolea, 
and  pared  away  some  auperfluities  of  the  original  4. 1  have  develoDed 
some  observations  which  were  insinuateii  rather  than  expressed. 
With  these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indk^d, 
Ijui  fiuthfiil  and  exact 


*  Hie  discovery  of  glass  in  such  eommoa  use  at  Fsmpeii,  spott*  iIh   pm 
aC  Aibathnot.    Sec  Sir  W.  Gell.    Pompeiana,  2d  ser.  p.  98.— II. 
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ieioest  nations,  and  established  a  system  of  kws,  the  per- 
petual gtuHfdkns  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  Hke  a 
wise  and  we^thj  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  CeBsars,  her  favor- 
ite sons,  the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony.**  A 
seoiun  and  profound  peace,  snch  as  had  been  once  enjoyed 
in  the  r^gn  of  Noma,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republie ; 
wluie  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  Hie  majesfy  of  th3  senate.  But  this  native  splendor,' 
continues  Ammianus,  ^is  degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  con- 
duct of  some  nobles,  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity, 
and  of  that  of  their  country,  assume  an  unbounded  license  of 
vice  and  lolly.  They  contend  with  each  other  in  the  emptor 
vanity  of  titles  and  surnames }  and  curiously  select,  or  inventi 
the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  appellations,  Reburrus,  or  Fa* 
bunius,  Pagonius,  or  Tarasius,*'  which  may  impress  the  eara 
of  the  vulffar  with  astonishment  and  respect  From  a  vain 
ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  a£^t  to  multi- 
ply their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze  and '  marble ;  nor  are 
they  satisfied,  unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of 
gold;  an  honorable  distinction,  first  granted  to  A<alius  the 
consul,  after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the 
power  of  King  Antiochus.  The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of 
magnifying,  p^aps,  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates  which  they 
possess  in  ail  the  provinces,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who  recollects, 
that  their,  poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished 
£pom  the  meanest  of  the  soldieis,  by. the  delicacy  of  their 
food,  or  the  splendor  of  their  apparel.  But  the  modern  nobles 
measure  their  rank  and  consequence  according  to  the  lofti- 

**  OlaadiaD,  who  seema  to  have  read  the 'history  of  Ammianin, 
speaks  of  this  great  revolotion  iu  a  much  leas  courtly  style  :— 

Po8tc|iiain  Jim  ferox  In  se  commtmia  Cnnur 
TituMtnlit ;  et  IudbI  mores ;  desaetaqae  priacis 
▲rttbqs»  Is  gromlum  pncte  larvile  receasi. 

I)eB«LGildoDlco,p.49. 

**  The  minate  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  reriiy 
iLftse  extraordinary  name&  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  were  invented 
tnr  the  historian  himself  who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  ap- 
fvliiailuHL  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denominations  of 
tlie  Romans  were  gradnaUy  lengthened  to  the  nmnber  Of  foar^  five,  oi 
•VBD seven, pompens  smnames;  as,  for  inatance, Karens  Mmuus  lln» 
turn  Fmios  BaUMrius  Cscffianus  Pladdns.  See  Noiii  Oeooti^4 
Piflsa.  Dissert  iv.  p.  488. 
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I  of  Ihoir  cbariots,*^  and  the  wea^bty  mi^iufioeiice  of  their 
dress.  Their  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind; 
and  as  they  are  agitated,  bj  art  or  accident,  they  occasionally 
■discover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered  with 
the  figures  of  various  animals.*"  Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty 
servants,  and  tearing  up.  the  pa\^ment,  they  move  along  the 
streets  vrith  the  same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  travelled 
with  post-horses ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly 
imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose  covered  carriages 
are  continually  driving  round  the  immense  space  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Whenever  these  persons  of  high  distinction 
condescend  to  visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on  their 
entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command,  and  appropri- 
ate to  their  own  use  the  conveniences  which  were  designed 
for  the  Roman  people.  If,  in  these  places  of  mixed  and  gen- 
eral resort,  they  meet  any  of  the  in&mous  ministers  of  their 
pleasures,  they  express  their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace; 
while  they  proudly  decline  the  salutations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the  honor  of 
kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.  As  soon  as  they  have 
indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  they 
resume  their  rings,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity , 
select  firom  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as 
might  suffice  for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  moat 
agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the 
same  haughty  demeanor;  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  ccmquest  of  Syra- 
cuse. .  Sometimes,    indeed,    these    heroes    undertake,   mote 

"  The  carruea,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silYer, 
curiously  carved  aud  engraved;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules,  or 
horses,  were  embossed  with  gold.  This  magnificence  continued  from 
the  rei^  of  Kero  to  that  of  Honorius';  and  the  Appian  way  was  oot- 
ored  with  the  splecdid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who  came  oat  to  meet 
Bt.  Melania,  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  six  years  before  the  Gothic 
siege,  (Seneca,  epist  Ixxxvil  Flin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiil  49.  Paulin. 
Nolan,  apud  Baron.  Anna!.  Eccles.  A.  D.  897,  Na  6.)  Yet  pomp  is 
well  exchanged  for  convenience ;  and  a  plain  modern  coach,  that  is 
hung  upon  springs,  is  much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  earts  of 
Antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  exposed,  for  th« 
«iost  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

**  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Yalois  has  dti^ 
ioyered  (ad  Ammian.  idv.  6)  that  this  was  a  new  iaatusn ;  that  bean^ 
wolves,  lioDS,  and  tigers,  woods,  hunting^matches,  <fce.,  were  rcfn** 
wnted  in  embroidery ;  and.tfaat  the  more  pious  cciseombs  substitaM 
Uic  figvre  or  legend  of  some  fiiyorite  saint 
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udttous  acliievcmeots ;  thej  visit  their  estatee  in  Italy,  and 
procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase.'*  If  at  any  time,  .but  more  especially  on 
a  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to  sail,' in  their  painted  galleys, 
from  the  Lucrine  Lake**  to  their  el^ant  villas  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Puteoli  and  Cayeta,*^  they  compare  their  ovrn  expe- 
ditioDS  to  the  marches  of  Caesar  and  Alexander.  Yet  should 
a  fly  presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  urn- 
biellas ;  should  a  sunbeam  penetrate  through  some  unguarded 
and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hard- 
ships, and  lament,  in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not 
born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,**  tlie  regions  of  eternal 
darkness.    In  these  journeys  into  the  country,**  the  whole 

**  See  Ftiny's  Epigtks,  I  6.  Hiree  large  wild  boars  were  allared 
and  taken  in  the  toils  without  interraptuo^  the  etadies  of  the  philo- 
anj^uc  sportaman. 

**  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avernus,  which  Btands  i.i 
the  text,  is  immaterial.  The  two  lakes,  Avemus  and  Lucrinus,  com- 
municated  with  each  other,  and  were  fiufaioned  hy  the  stupendou-t 
moles  of  Agnppa  into  the  Jnlian  port,  which  opened,  through  a  narrow 
entrance,  into  t)ie  Golf  of  PuteolL  Virgil,  who  resided  on  the  spot, 
has  described  (Georgic  il  161)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  execu- 
tion: and  his  commentators,  especially  Catrou,  haye  derived  much 
light  from  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dioa  Earthquakes  and  Tolcanoes 
have  changed  tJie  &oe  of  the  eoimtry,  and  tamed  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
sinee  the  year  1698,  into  the  Monte  Nooto.  See  Camillo-  Pelleffrino 
DisoOTsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  289,  244,  <bc  Antonii  Saafelicii 
Campania,  p.  18,  88  * 

*^  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana ;  loca  ctetiroqui  yalde  expe 
tenda,  interpellantium  autem  multitudine  psene  fugienda.  Cicero  ad 
Atti&  zvi  17. 

^  The  proyerbial  expression  of  Oitmmerian  darhtuu  was  originally 
borrowed  from  the  description  of  Homer,  (in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey,)  which  he  apphes  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  countij  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  tom.  n.  p.  693, 
the  I^doi  editioa 

*^  We  may  learn  £rom  Seoeoa  (e][Hst  cxxiii.)  three  curious  circum- 
stances  reUtive  to  tlie  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  troop  of  Numidian  fight  horse,  who  announced,  by  a  doud  of 
dust^  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage  mules  transported 
^cA.  only  the  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and 
murra,  which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the  teamed  French  translator 
fd  Seneca,  (torn.  iiL  p.  402 — i22,)  to  wean  the  porcelain  of  China  and 
Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were  covered  with 
a  medicated  crust,  or  ointment,  whidi  secur«d  them  against  the  c"*--^- 
sf  tile  sun  and  frost. 

•  Compare  Lyell's  Oeoloffy,  ii  72.— M. 
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body  of  the  hoosehold  marches  with  th^r  master.  In  ike 
same  manner  aa  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  the  heavy  and  the 
light  armed  troops,  the  advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  mar- 
shalled by  the  skill  of  their  military  leaders ;  so  the  domeetic 
officers)  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  distribute 
and  arrange  the  numerous .  train  of  slaves  and  attendants. 
The  baffgage  and  wardrobe  move  in  the  front;  and  are  im- 
gnediatdy  followed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  min- 
isters, employed  in  the  serviee  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the 
table.  The  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiecnous  ciowd 
of  slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of  idle  or 
dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by  the  favorite  bond 
of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth,  according  to  the 
order  of  seniority.  Their  numl^rs  and  their  deformity  e«cite 
the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators,  who  are  ready  to  exe- 
crate the  memory  of  Semuramis,  for  Uie  cruel  art  which  she 
invented,  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting 
in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  In  the  exercise 
of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  nobles  of  Borne  express  an  exqui- 
site sensibility  for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous 
indifference  for  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  When  they 
have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his 
obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised  with  three  hundred  lashes : 
but  should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master 
will  mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow ;  but  that, 
if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape  punishment. 
Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Romans ;  and  every 
stranger,  who  could  plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was 
relieved,  or  rewarded  by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  introduced  to 
one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed  indee<) 
in  the  first  audience,  with  such  warm  professions,  and  such  kind 
inquiries,  that  he  retires,  enchanted  with  the  afi^bility  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delayed 
his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of  manners,  as  well  as  of 
empire.  Secure  of  a  favorable  reception,  he  repeats  bis  visit 
the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  his 
person,  his  name,  and  his  country,  are  already  forgotten.  .  If 
he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradually  numbered 
in  the  train  of  dependants,  and  obtains  the  permission  to  pay 
his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty  patron^  iii- 
capable  of  gratitude  or  friendship;  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
lemark  his  presence,  his  departure,  pr  his  return.     Wheneve? 
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Ulei'Htth  prefMire  a  Bol^mn  ahd  popular  tmtertaintneiit;^ 
wlifln(B?ier  thej  celebrate,  with  proAtse  and  perniciotis  litzury, 
their  fvivate^bRnqnets;  the  ehoicto  of  the  guests  is  the  sub- 
jeci  of  anzioaB  deiiberatioB.  The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the 
lotfiied,  are  «el4oni  preferred ;  and  the  nomenclators,  who  are 
commonljr  swayed  bj  interested  motives,  have  the  address  to 
i&aerly  in  the  Hst  of  invitationsj  the  obscure  names  of  the  most 
voftfalew  of  nmnkind.  But  the  frequent  and  familiar  com- 
panions  of  the  great,  are  those  parasites,  who  practise  the  most 
useAil  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery;  who  eagerly  applaud 
each  word,  and  every  action,  of  their  immortal  patron ;  gaaee 
with  rapture  on  his  marble  columns  and  variegated  pave- 
ments ;  and  strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance  which 
ho  ia  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  ment  At 
the  Boman  tables,  the  birds,  the  squirrels**  or  the  fish,  wliich 
j^pear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with  cunous 
attostioQ ;  a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain 
their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  dis« 
guated  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  sum- 
mo&ed  to  attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a 

**  Bistributio  soJomnium  sportularum.  The  sportulaSf  or  sportellot 
were  small  baskets,  bupposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions* 
of  the  value  of  100  qnaoraDtes,  or  twelvepence  halfpenny,  which  were 
niiged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  the  hungry 
or  servile  crowd  who  waited  at  the  door.  This  indelicate  custom  is 
v^ry  firequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  the  satires 
of  JuvenaL  .  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c  21,  in  Keron.  c.  16,  in 
Doniitian,  c  4,  7.  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards  con- 
verted into  large  lueees  of  gdd  and  silver  coin^  or  plate,  which  were 
mutoaUy  giren  ana  accepted  even  fay  peraoos  of  the  hig^iest  rank,  (see 
Symmach.  epist  iv.  55,  iz.  124,  and  Misoell  p.  256,)  on  solemn  ooca* 
sions,  of  consulships,  marriages.  Sic 

**  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  commoc 
genua  of  squirrels^*  the  Latin  fflia,  the  French  loir;  a  little  animal, 
who  inhabits  the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in  eold  weather,  (see  Pliu. 
Hist Natur.viiL  82l  Buffi»,  Hist  Naturelle,  torn.  Yiil  153.  Pennaot's 
Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289.)  The  art  of  rearing  and  fattening 
great  numbers  of  ffltretwBB  practised  in  Roman  villas  aa  aprofitablo 
article  of  rural  economy,  (Varro,  de  Re  RusticH,  iiL  15.)  The  exeee- 
sive  demaiid  of  tbem  lor  luzurio-js  tables  was  increased  by  the  foolish 
prdubitiOBS  of  ^  censors;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  are  still 
esteemed  in  modern  Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as  presents  by  tbi 
Coiaima,  princes,  (see  Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Flihy  torn,  il  pL  408^ 
«9id  Barbou,  1319.) 

•  Is  it  not  the  dormouse  ' — H. 
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maifdous  e\eut  Auoiher  method  of  iotroduction  into  tiM 
bouses  and  society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  profea* 
sion  of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play.  The 
confederates,  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of 
friendship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy;  a  superior  degree  of  skill 
in  the  Tesserarian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game 
of  dice  and  tables)  **  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation. 
A  master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or  assem- 
bly, is  placed  below  a  magistrate,  displays  in  his  countenance 
the  surprise  and  indignation  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to 
feel,  when  he  was  refused  the  prsetorship  by  the  votes  of  a 
capricious  people.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom 
engages  the  curiosity  of  nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue,  and 
disdain  the  advantages,  of  study ;  and  the  only  books  which 
they  peruse  are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and 
fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maximus.^^  The  libraries,  which 
they  have  inherited  fix>m  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary 
sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  day.*'  But  the  costly  inatru* 
ments  of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic 
organs,  are  constructed  for  their  use;  and  the. harmony  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  \a  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
palaces  of  Rome.  In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to  sense, 
and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind.  It  ia  allowed 
as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light  and  frivolous  suspicion  of 


^*  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names 
oi  trictrac,  or  bttckgammon,  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  gravest 
Romans ;  and  old  Modus  Scsevola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a 
very  akUful  player.  It  was  called  ludtu  duodecim  scriptontm,  from  the 
twelve  seripta,  or  lines,  which  equally  divided  the  alvevolus  or  table. 
%>n  these,  the  two  armies,  the  white  and  the  black,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  men,  or  catcuU,  were  regularly  placed,  and  alternately  moved 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  the  chances  of  the  tet^ercs,  or 
dice.  -  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the 
nerdUudivm  (a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours 
forth,  (Ml  this  trifling  subj^,  a  copious  torrent  of  classic  and  Oriental 
learning.  ^  See  S^rntagma  Dissertat  tom.  il  p.  21*7—405. 

^^  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  verbosissimus,  qui,  et  mythisto- 
ricis  se  voluminibus  implicavit  Yopiscus  in  Hist  August,  p.  242. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Severus. 
See  Gerard  Yoesius  de  Historicis  Latin.  L  ii  c  8,  in  his  works,  voL  iv. 
pi  47. 

*^  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macro- 
bias,  and  the  epistles  of  Jerom,  afiford  satisfactory  proo£i,  that  CbrisliMi 
theology  and  classic  literature  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several 
!lomnn^,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highe.st  rank. 
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ft  contagious  malailj,  is  of  suflSoient  weight  to  excuse  the  visito 
of  the  most  intimate  friends ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are 
despatched  to  make  the  decent  inquiries,  are  not  suffered  to 
return  home,  till  they  have  undergone  the  ceremony  of  a  pre- 
vious ablution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  deUcacy  occa* 
^onially  yields  to  the  more  imperious  paasion  of  avarice.  The 
proepect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as  far  as 
Spol^ ;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued 
by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance,  or  eveiv  of  a  lecacy ;  and  a 
wealthy  childless  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans* 
rhe  art  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  &vorable  testament, 
and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its  execution,  is 
perfectly  understood ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  in  the  same 
house,  though  in  different  apartments,  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
mth  the  laudable  design  of  overreaching  each  other,  have  sum- 
moned their  respective  lawyers,  to  dedare,  at  the  same  time, 
their  mutual,  but  o(»tradictory,  intentions.  The  distress  which 
{dUowb  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the 
great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When 
they  desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  supplicating 
style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy ;  but  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation  of 
the  grandsons  of  Hercules.  J£  the  demand  is  repeated,  they 
readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  maintain  a 
dbar^  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the  insolent  creditor ;  who 
is  seldom  released  from  prison,  till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of 
Hie  whole  debt  These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  duirac- 
ter  of  the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition,  that 
disgraces  thdr  understanding.  They  listen  with  confidence  to 
t^he  predictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend  to  read,  in  the  en- 
fjrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity ; 
and  there  are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bsthe,  or  to 
dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently  consulted, 
according  to  the  rules  of  astrol(^,  the  situation  of  Mercury, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  moon.^'  It  is  singular  enough,  that  this 
vain  credulity  may  often  be  discovered  among  the  profane 
sceptics,  who  impiously  doubt,  or  deny,  the  existence  of  a  celes* 
tial  power." 

In  populous  cities,  which  aie  the  seat  of  commerce  and 

*  Macrobiua,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  atsn 
m  flio  cause,  or  at  least  the  signs,  of  fnture  events,  (de  Somn.  Sdpkm 
L  i  e  19.  p.  68.) 
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naiHifSietures,  the  middle  funks  of  inhabitaHts^  wko  derive 
thp'jr  snbsktenoe  firom  the  dexterity  or  labor  of  their  haadey 
are  oommoDly  the  meet  prolific^  the  most  usefulf  and,  in  tlurt 
sense,  the  most  respectable  part  of  thec<>mma&il7.  Bttt  'the 
plebeians  of  Rome^  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and  servile 
arts,  had  been  oppressed  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  we%]it 
of  debt  and  usnrj ;  and  the  husbandman,  daring  the  term  of 
his  military  serviee,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  eultivalioii 
of  his  fann.*^  The  lands  of  Italy  which  had  been  originally 
divided  among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent  proprietors, 
were  insensibly  purchased  or  usurped  by  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the  fidl  of  the  repul^ie, 
it  was  computed  that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  poe« 
sessed  of  an  independent  substance.*^  Yet  as  long  as  the 
people  bestowed,  by  their  suffirages,  the  honors  of  the  state, 
the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  administration  of  wealthy 
provinces,  their  conscious  pride  alleviated  in  some  measure^ 
the  hardships  of  poverty ;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably 
supplied  by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five  tribes,  or 
the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  Rome.  But  when 
the  prodigal  commons  had  not  only  imprudently  alienated  the 
UM,  but  the  inheriiance  of  power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reigii 
of  the  Caesars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched  populace,  which  must, 
in  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally  ei^tinguished,  if  it  had 
not  been  continually  recruited  by  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
and  the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  HadHan, 
it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that  the 
capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The  intemperance  of  the 
Gauis,  the  cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage 
obstinacy  of  the  ^3rptian8  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of 
the  Asiatics,  and  the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the 

*•  Tlie  hiBtories  of  Livy  (see  particularly  vl  36)  are  full  of  the  extor* 
lions  of  the  rich,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors,  the  melaiii 
ehdv  story  of  a  brave  old  soldier  (Dionys.  HaL  L  vl  c  26,  p<  847,  edit 
Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii  28)  must  have  been  frequently  repeated  in  thosA 
primitiye  times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly  praised. 

*'  Non  esse  in  civitate-  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  habereni 
Cicero.  Offic.  il  21,  and  Comment  PauL  Manut  in  edit  Grasv.  This 
V8j^e  computation  was  made  A.  U.  C.  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune 
F  iilippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  as  that  of  tiie  Gracchi,  (see 
I'latarch,)  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  ©if  tlM 
common  people. 
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Byriansy  were  miogled  in  tbe  ¥aiioii»  multitude,  which,  under 
the  proud  and  Wee  denominadon  of  Romans,  presumed  Ic 
despise  their  Mow-sul^eots,  and  6%'en  their  soveiteigns,  whc 
dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  btxbnal  oitt/' 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  prononnced  with  respect : 
the  frequrat  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were 
indulged  with  impunity ;  and  the  successors  of  Oonstantine, 
instead  of  crushing  the  last  remains  of  the  democracy  by 
the  atrong  arm  of  military  power,  embraced  the  mild  policy 
of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverty,  and  to  amuse 
the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.**  L  For  the  eon- 
veoienoe  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distributions  of 
com  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great 
number  of  ovens  w^re  constructed  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who 
was  furnished  with  a  ticket,  ascended  the  flight  of  steps, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  division, 
and  received,  either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of 
bread  of  the  w^bt  of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his 
£unily«  IL  The  forest  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened 
laige  droves  of  wild  hogs,*^  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute, 

*  Seeihe  third  Selire  (60 — 125)  of  Juvenal,  who  iadigQantly  com- 
plaim, 

Qaamvis  quota  portio  faocis  Achaei ! 

Jampridem  Byrvu  in  Tiberem  uefluxit  Orontes ; 
£t  Imgaam  et  mores,  ^c 

Seneca,  when  he  propoeea  to  comfort  his  mother  (Coosolat  ad  HeW. 
c.  6)  by  the  reflection,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of 
exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  mhabitants  of  Rome  were  bom  in 
the  dty. 

*'  Almoet  aU  that  is  siud  of  the  bread,  bacon,  oil,  wine,  Ac,  may  be 
found  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Tlieodosian  Code ;  which  ex- 
pressly  treats  of  the  police  of  the  great  cities.  See  particularlv  the 
titles  liL  iv.  xv.  xvL  xvil  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  produced 
hi  €k)defroy's  Odmmentarv,  and  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  them. 
Acoordmg  to  a  law  of  llieodosius,  which  appreciates  in  money  the 
military  aHowanoe,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shiliinffs)  was  equivalent  to 
eilghty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  ou,  or  to  twelve  modii 
(or  pe<^)  of  salt,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  viiL  tit  iv.  leg.  17.)  This  equation, 
ec»npared  with  another  of  seventy  pounds  of  bacon  for  an  amphora, 
(CodTrheod.  L  ziv.  tit  iv.  leg.  4,)  fixes  the  }irice  of  wine  at  about  sbc^ 
teenpenee  the  gallon. 

•*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  "World  (p.  14.  la 
loatliL'Geograj^  l£nor.  Hudson)  obs^es  of  Lucania,  in  his  liif- 
hsraqs'  latin,  Regio  optima,  et  ipsa  onmibus  habnndans,  et  lardoa 
mnltum  foras  enrittit.  Propter  qiMxl  est  in  montibus,  cujus  sleeam  aaV 
malhsm  tariam,  to. 
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a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During 
five  months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was 
distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined  from 
its  former  lustre,  was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  from  Valentinian 
th<)  Third,  at  three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.**  III.  In  the  manners  of  antiquity,  the  use 
of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as  well  as  for  the  bath ; 
and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the 
benefit  of  Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of 
pounds,  to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  three  hundred  thousand 
English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to  provide  the 
metropolis  with  sufficient  plenty  of  corn,  was  not  extended  be- 
yond that  necessary  article  of  human  subsistence ;  and  when 
the  popular  clamor  accused  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  wine, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave  reformer,  to  remind 
his  subjects  that  no  man  could  reasonably  complain  of  thirst, 
since  the  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  dty  so 
many  copious  streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.**  This 
rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and,  although  the  gen- 
erous design  of  Aurelian*''  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was  allowed  on  very 
easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration  of  the  public  cel- 
lars was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honorable  rank ;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was  reserved  for 
the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the 
praises  of  Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  TkermoB^  or  baths, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with 
Imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indiscriminate 
service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained  above  six- 
teen hundred  seats  of  marble ;  and  more  than  three  thousand 
were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian.**    The  walls  of  the 

•*  See  Novell  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  1 1  tit  xv.  This 
law  was  published  at  Rome,  Jane  29th,  A.  D.  452. 

''  Sueton.  in  August  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emporor 
himself  in  his  favorite  wine  of  RhsBtia,  never  exceeded  a  sextariut,  (as 
English  pint)  Id.  c.  77.  Torrentius  ad  loc.  and  Arbuthnot's  Tables^ 
p.  86. 

"  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  eAons  the  sea-coast  of  Hetni* 
na,  (Vopiscus,  in  Hist  August,  p.  226 ;)  the  dreary,  nnwholesooM,  n*" 
enVtivated  Maremme  of  modem  Tuscany 

♦•  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot  p.  197. " 
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itiHy  apartments  were  covered  irith  curious  mosaics,  that  imi- 
tated the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the 
Tariety  of  colors.  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  en- 
crust^ with  the  piedous  green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  per- 
petual stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious  basins, 
through  so  many  yride  months  of  bright  and  massy  silver;  and 
Uie  meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin, 
the  6aiiy  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  whidi 
mj^t  excite  ike  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia.**  From  these 
stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians, 
without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle ;  who  loitered  away  whole 
days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear  news  and  to  hold  dis- 
putes ;  who  dissipated  in  extravagant  gaming,  the  miserable 
pittance  of  their  wives  and  children;  and  spent  the  hours  of 
the  night  in  the  obscure  taverns,  and  brothels,  iu  the  indul- 
gence of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality.** 

But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle 
multitade,  depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public 
games  and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  Ohrbtian  princes  had 
suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators ;  but  the  Roman 
people  still  considered  the  Circus  as  their  home,  their  temple, 
and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient  crowd  rushed  at 
the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many  who 
passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticos. 
From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager  attentiim ;  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers,  their  minds  agitated 
vrith  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success  of  the  colors  which  they 
espoused :  and  the  happiness  of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on 
the  event  of  a  race."    The  same  immoderate  ardor  inspired 

"  Seneca  (epistol.  Izxxri)  compares  the  batho  of  Scipio  AlHcanus, 
at  his  villa  of  Utemum,  with  the  magnificence  (which  was  oootiDually 
increasibg)  of  the  pablie  baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately  Ther- 
ma»  of  ^toninna  and  Diocletian  were  erected  The  quadrana  paid 
for  admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  a«,  about  one  eighth  of  an  English 
penny. 

*'  Ammianus,  (L  xiv.  c  6,  and  I  zxviil  c  4,)  after  describing  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  expoises,  with  equal  indigna- 
tion, tiie  vices  and  follies  of  the  common  people. 

*'  JovenaL  Satir.  xl  191,  dbc.  The  expressions  of  the  historiaQ 
Ammianus  are  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  cf  tk«  satirist; 
And  both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from  the  life.  Thn  n  wibers 
w hioh  the  great  Circus  wa?  capaole  of  receiving  are  taken  Statu  thy 
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their  clamors  and  their  applause,  aa  often  as  tliey  were  jeatec^ 
tamed  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  Tarious  inodea 
of  theatrical  representation.  These  representations  in  modem 
capitals  m&j  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant 
school  of  taste,  and. perhaps  of  virtue*  But  the  Tragie  and 
Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond  the 
imitation  of  Attic  genius,'*  had  been  almost  totally  silent  since 
the  fall  of  the  republic;'*  and  their  place  was  unworthily 
occupied  by  licentious  £arce,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid 
pageantry.  The  pantomimes,'^  who  maintained  their  reputs^ 
tion  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  expressed, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  &ble8  of  the.  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  the  perfection  of  their  art^ 
which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher, 
always  excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The 
vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Borne  were  filled  by  three 
thousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with 
the  masters  of  the  respective  iiboruses.  Sueh  was  the  popular 
favor  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all 
starangers  w^e  banished  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing 
to  the  public  pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law,  ^hich 
was  strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts."  . 


original  J^otitias  of  the  city.    The  differences  between  them  prove  that 
they  did  not  transcribe  each  other ;  but  this  same  may  appear  incred!- 
ble,  though  the  country  on  these  occasions  flocked  to  the  city. 
^'  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  origiDal  pieces. 

Vestigia  Gfieca 

Auri  deserere  et  celeb  rare  domesUca  facta. 

Eorai  EpistoL  ad  Pisones,  285,  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed  note 
of  Dacier,  who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the 
BruiHS  and  the  Deeius  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  oi  Matemus.  The 
Octavia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Senecas,  still  remains  a  very  onfiEivor- 
able  specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

*'  In  the  time  of  QuintiUanand  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  wim  redaoe<l  to 
Uio  imperfect  method  of  hiring  a  gpreat  room,  aad  reading  hia  play  to 
the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  that  p^rpo6e.  (See  Pialog.  de 
Oratoribus,  c.  9, 11,  and  Plin.  EpistoL  vii.  17.) 

**  See  the  dialogue  of  Ludan,  entitled  the  Saltatione,  tom..ii  p.  265 
— 317,  edit,  lleits.    The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honorable  name  of 

S£ipoa6pot ;  and  it  was  required,  that  thej  should  be  conversant  with 
most  every  art  and  science.    Burette  (in  the  M6moircs  de  TAcad^- 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  touL  i  p.  127,  <fec.)  has  given  a  short  history  of  the 
art  of  pautomunes. 
**  Ammiarus,  L  xi?.  c  6.    He  ccmplains,  with  decent  mdignatk^ 
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It  is  said,  that  the  fo'/lish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  attempted 
to  discover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number 
ci  the  inhabitants  of  Rome;  A  more  rational  method  of  in- 
quiry might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
wisest  princes,  who  could  easily  have  resolved  a  question  so 
important  for  the  Roman  government,  and  so  interesting  to 
succeeding  ages.  The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citiaens  were 
duly  r^^t^ed;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  con- 
descended to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common 
average,  we  might  now  produce  some  satisfactory  calculation, 
which  would  destroy  the  extravagant  asserticms  of  critics,  and 
perhaps  confirm  the  modest  and  probitUe  conjectures  of  phi- 
losc^hen.**  The  most  diligent  researches  have  collected  on!^ 
the  follomng  circumstances;  which,  slight  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  may  tend,  in  some  d^ree,  to  illustrate  the  question 
of  the  populousneas  of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital 
of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  drcuit  of  the 
walls  was  accurately  measured,  by  Ammonius,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.'*  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  form  of  the  dty  was  almost  that  of 
a  circle;  the  geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain 
the  largest  space  within  any  given  circumference.  U.  The 
architect  Yitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and 
whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  peculiar  weight  and 
authority,  observes,  that  the  innumerable  habitations  of  the 
Redman  people  wou)d  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  Uie 
narrow  limits  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which 
was  probably  contracted  on  eveiy  side  by  gardens  and  villas, 
suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of  rais- 
ing the  houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.'*    But  the 

that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who 
might  have  gfiyen  children  to  the  state,  bat  whose  ooly  occupation 
was  to  carl  ai^  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  yolubilibns  gyris,  dam 
experimunt  innumera  simalacra,  qiua  finzere  fSeU>uliB  theatn£s. 

'*  Upsias  (torn,  ill  p.  423,  de  Ifagnitad.  Bomana,  L  iil  c.  3)  and 
Isaac,  voasius  (Obseryat  Var.  p.  26 — 84)  have  indalged  strange 
dreams,  of  four,  or  eight,  or  fourteen,  millions  in  Rome.  Mr.  Huma, 
(Essays,  yoL  L  p.450---457,)  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism, 
betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  populousness  of 
ancient  times. 

"  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot  p.  19*7.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graea  torn. 
VF,  n.  400. 

**  In  ea  autem  majestate  urbis,  et  ciyium  infiniti  frcquentii,  innu- 
meraljiles  habitationes  opus  fuit  explicare.    Ergo  cum  lecipere  noi 

VOL.  III. — ^M 
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loftiness  of  these  buildings,  which  cflen  consisted  of  hastj 
work  and  insufficient  materials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and 
fatal  accidents ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by  Augustus, 
as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private  edifices  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy 
feet  firom  the  ground.*'  m.  Juvenal'*^  laments,  as  it  should 
seem  from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  pooret 
citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emi- 
grating, without  delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Borne,  since  they 
might  purchase,  in  the  little  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful  com- 
modious dwelliug,  at  the  same  price  which  they  annually  paid 
for  a  dark  and  miserable  lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore 
immoderately  dear:  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  ground,  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and  gar- 
dens ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a 
narrow  space ;  and  the  different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the 
same  house,  were  divided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  among  several  families  of  plebeians.  IV,  The 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  is 
accurately  stated  in  the  description  of  Rome,  composed  under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eight  thou-, 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two/*  The  two  classes  of 
domus  and  of  insulcBj  into  which  they  are  divided,  include  all 

posset  area  plana  tantam  multitudinem  in  urbe,  ad  auxilium  altita- 
dims  ffidifidoruin  res  ipsa  codgit  dev6nire.  Vitruv.  il  8.  This  pas 
BBge,  whioh  I  owe  to  Vossiua,  is  clear,  strong,  and  comprehensire. 

°"  The  suocessivo  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristid^s,  Claudian,  Rutilius, 
Ac,  prove  the  insufficiency-  of  these  rditrictive  edicts.  See  lipsius, 
do  Magnitiid.  Komana,  L  iii.  c.  4.  • 

Tabulata  libi  jam  tortia  famant ; 

Tu  nescis ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis 

Ultimus  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 

A  plavi&.  JuyenaL  Batir.  iii.  199 

*•  Bead  the  whole  third  satire,  bat  particulariy  l66,  223,  <Skx  llie 
description  of  a  crowded  insiUa,  or  lodging-house,  in  Petronius,  {c.  95, 
97,)  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of  Juvenal ;  and  we  learn 
from  legal  authority,  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (Heineccius,  Hist 
Juris.  Romaa  c  iv.  p.  181,)  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  ccenacula, 
or  apartments  of  an  tn«u/<z,  annually  produced  forty  thousand  sester- 
ces, Dotween  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  (Pandect  L  six 
tit.  il  No.  80,)  a  sum  whidi  proves  at  once  the  large  extent^  and  high 
value,  of  those  common  huildings. 

*'  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  domuSy  or  great  housesj  of 
46,602  ifutdcBj  or  plebeian  habitations,  (see  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  L 
iii  p.  88 ;)  and  these  numbers  are  ascertaine  1  by  the  agreement  of 
tlw  texts  of  tlie  diflFercnt  NotiticB,     Nardini,  1.  riu.  p.  49  \  60a 
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tke  habitatioiis  of  the  capital,  of  everj  mnk  and  oonditioiii 
from  tbe  marble  palace  of  the  Anicii,  with  a  numeroiB  ertal^ 
iiahment  of  freedmen  and  ala?e8,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow 
lodging-house,  where  the  poet  Oodrus  and  his  wife  wen 
permitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the 
tiles.  If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  been  found  applicable  to  Paris,"  and  in«' 
difierentlj  allow  about  twenty-five  persons  for  each  house,  of 
every  d^^ree,  we  may  fiurly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
at  twelve  hundred  thousand:  a  number  which  cannot  be 
thought  excessive  for  the  capital,  of  a  mighty  empire,  though 
it  exceeds  the  populousnees  of  the  greatest  cities  of  modero 
BAirope."* 


^*  See  that  accurate  writer  K.  de  MesaaDcCi  Recherches  sur  la  Po- 
^^ulatioD,  p.  175 — 187.  From  probable,  or  certain  grounds,  he  assigna 
to  Fttris  23,666  houses,  71,114  ftunilies,  and  676,680  inhabitants. 

V*  Hiis  compotatioQ  k  not  reir  diffnreot  from  that  which  M. 
Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Tacitns,  (torn,  ii  p.  880,)  hn^  aasimied  frwn 
siiiular  principles ;  though  he  seems  to  ami  at  a  degree  of  precisino 
which  it  is  neither  possiUe  nor  important  to  obtain. 


*  IL  DeieM  de  la  MaOe  (Boonoaiie  Folidqne  des  Bomafaies,  tip. 
369)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  xyth  ch^ter  of  Gibbon,  in  which  he  esto- 
mates  the  population  of  Rome  at  not  less  than  a  nuUkm,  and  adds  (omit* 
tine  any  reference  to  this  passage,)  that  he  (Gibbon)  could  not  have 
seneusly  studied  the  question.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  ^looeeds  to  argue 
that  Rome,  as  contained  within  the  walls  of  Senrius  TuUius,  occupying  au 
area  oiJy  one  fifth  of  that  of  Paris,  could  not  have  contained  300,000  in- 
habitants ;  within  thoiw  of  Anrelian  not  more  than  660,000,  inclumve  of 
soldierB  and  sRaagem.  Tbe  suburbs,  he  endeavors  to  show,  both  up  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  and  after  his  reini,  were  neither  so  extensive,  nor  bo 
popukms,  as  generally  supposed.  M.  Dui«an  de  la  Mslle  has  but  imper- 
fectly quoted  the  important  passage  of  Dionysius,  that  which  proves  that 
when  he  wrote  (in  tbe  time  of  Augustus)  the  walls  of  Servhis  no  longer 
marhed  the  bonndanr  of  the  city.  In  many  places  they  were  so  built  upon, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  them.  There  was  no  certain  limit,  where 
the  city  ended  and  ceased  to  be  the  city;  it  stretched  out  to  so  boundless  an 
extent  into  the  country,  oix  '^"  filfitifv  otmtXw  •Hbf,  u  ^layirc&rcrai,  f^cxpi 
nS  9a4^a(powra  fi  ir6\is  in  rtfXif  tart,  xmk  ir6dtv  S^crac  fiifclrc  tlvai  n6\tf»  ovroi 
vmrifarrai  ru  ivrcf  4x<<Va*.«s2  (/(  Jkwupw  UpLnnvfti^m  irtfX£6X  in6kn^i9  toii 


hi  Malle's  arguments  appear  to  me  to  prove,  against  this  statement,  thai 
these  irregular  suburbs  did  not  extend  so  far  in  many  P<^>^  ^  ^  make  il 
impossible  to  calculate  accurately  the  inhabited  area  of  the  <aXv,  Though 
oo  doubt  the  city,  as  reconstructed  by  Nero,  was  much  less  closely  hnflt, 
and  with  many  more  open  spaces  for  palaces,  temples,  and  other  public 
edifices,  yet  many  passages  seem  to  prove  that  the  laws  respecting  tiM 
height  of  lK>uses  were  not  rigidly  enforced     A  great  part  of  the  lower 
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Sach  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  reign  <ji  Honoriw; 
at  the  time  when  the  €rothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  rather 
the  blockade,  of  the  citj/^  By  a  skilifiil  disposition  of  hia 
numerous  forces,  who  impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an 
assault,  Alaric  encompassed  the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation  ci  the 
Tyber,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and  most 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  no- 
bles, and  of  the  people,  were  those  of  surprise  and  indignation, 
that  a  vile  Barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the  capital  of  the 
world :  but  their  acrogance  was  soon  humbled  by  misfortune ; 
and  their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being  directed  against  an 
enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on-  a  defenceless  and 
innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the  Romans 
might  have  respected  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay, 
even  the  adoptive  mother,  of  the  reigning  emperor :  but  they 
abhorred  the  widow  of  Stilicho ;  and  they  listened  with  cred- 
ulous passion  jto  the  tale  of  calumny,  which  accused  her  ^ 
tnaintainiDg  a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
Gothic  invader.     Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the  same  popular 


^*  For  the  events  of  the  first  eiege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  con 
Aranded  with  those  of  the  second  and  third,  see  Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  S6C 
—854,  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c  6,  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Phot  p.  180,  Fhilostor- 
gios,  L  zil  c  8,  and  Godefroy,  Diasertat  p.  467 — 176. 


especially  of  the  slave,  population,  were  veiy  densely  crowded,  and  liveu, 
even  more  than  in  oar  modem  towns,  in  cellars  and  sabtenranean  dweUings 
under  the  pnhlic  edifices. 

Nor  do  M.  de  la  Malle's  argaments,  by  which  he  wonld  explain  the  insnlK 
insaln  (of  which  the  Notitiaa  Urbis  give  as  the  nnmher)  asrows of  shops, 
with  a  chamber  or  two  within  the  domns,  or  houses  of  the  wealthy,  satisfy 
me  as  to  their  soundness  or  their  scholarship.  Some  passages  whid^  he 
addooes  directly  contradict  his  theory;  none,  as  appears  to  me,  distinctly 
prove  it  I  mast  adhere  to  the  old  interpretation  of  the  word,  as  chiefly 
dwellings  for  the  middling  or  lower  classes,  or  dasters  of  tenementSf  olleii 
perhaps,  under  the  same  roofl 

On  this  point,  Zumpt,  in  the  Dissertation  before  quoted,  eotirriy  ^sagrees 
with  M.  de  la  Malle.  Zompt  has  likewise  detected  the  mistake  of  M.  de  la 
Malle  as  to  the  "  canon"  of  com,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Septimios  Sevems 
by  Spartianus.  On  this  canon  the  French  writer  calculates  the  inhabitants 
TT  Rome  at  that  time.  But  the  ''canon"  was  not  the  whole  supply  of 
Rome,  but  that  quantity  which  the  state  required  for  the  public  granaries 
to  supply  the  gratuitous  distributions  to  the  people,  and  the  public  officers 
and  slaves ;  no  doubt  likewise  to  keep  down  the  general  price.  M.  Zumpt 
reckons  the  population  of  Rome  at  2,000,000.  After  careful  consideratioi^ 
I  should  conceive  tlie  number  in  the  text,  1.200,000,  to  be  nearer  the  troth 
*.M.  1845. 
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freiuy,  the  senate,  without  requiring  anj  evidence  of  her/nflti 
pronounoed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Serena  wa9  igaoroin- 
iously  strangled ;  and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished 
to  findf  that  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  iminediatelj  pro- 
duce the  retreat  of  the  Barhanans,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
diy.  That  unfortunate  dtj  gradually  experienced  the  distress 
of  scarcitj,  and  at  length  the  horrid  cahunities  of  fiunine.  The 
daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one 
hal^  to  one  third,  to  nothing;  and  the  price  of  corn  still  con* 
tinned  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion.  The 
po<»«r  citizens,,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life,  sdicited  the  precarious  charily  of  the  rich ;  and  for  a 
while  the  public  misery  was.  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of 
Lseta,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Qratian,  who  had  fixed  her 
residence  at  Borne,  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  indigent 
the  princely  revenue  which  she  annually  received  from  the 
grateful  successors  of  her  husband.**  But  these  private  and 
temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger 
of  a  numerous  people ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded  the 
marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves.  The  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  luxury,  discovered  how  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the 
demands  (^nature;  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  ooarse  and  scanty  sustenance 
which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  ali« 
ments  the  most  unw]ioles<»ne  and  pernicious  to  the  constitutbn, 
were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage  of 
hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  some  des- 
perate wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mothers,  (such 
was  the  horrid  confiict  of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  im- 
planted by  nature  in  the  human  breast,)  even  mothers  are  said 
to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants  !*'    Many 

''*  The  mother  of  Laeta  was  named  Pisimmena.  Her  father,  family, 
and  country,  are  unknown.    Ducanp^  Fam.  B^santium,  p.  59. 

^'  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esurientium  rabies,  et  sua  inyicem  mem- 
bra laniarunt,  dimi  mater  noo  pardt  lactenti  initmtuB ;  et  recijnt  uterOj 
qaem  panllo  ante  effaderat  Jerom.  ad  Prindpiam,  tom.  i.  Di  121. 
Tht  same  horrid  circumstance  la  likewise  told  oi  the  sieges  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Henriade, 
and  the  Journal  de  Henri  IV.  tom.  i.  p  47 — 88 ;  and  obaervo  that  a 
pUin  narratiYe  of  facts  is  moch  more  pathetic,  than  the  most  labmj 
oaMBriptions  of  epic  poetry 
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thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  eiipired  in  their  hotise^ 
or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sostenanoe ;  and  as  the  public 
^pulohres  inthout  the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy- 
the  stench,  whidi  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and  unburied 
carcasses,  infected  the  air;  and  the  miseries  of  &mine  were 
succeeded  and  aggrarated  by  the  contain  of  a  pestilential 
disease.  The  assurances  of  speedy  and  effectual  relief  which 
were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  sup- 
ported for  som^  time,  the  fainting  resolution  of  the  Romans, 
till  at  lengib  the  despair  of  any  human  aid  tempted  them  to 
accept  the  offers  of  a  praetematural  deliverance.  Pompeianus, 
prsetect  of  the  city,  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  art  or  &naticism 
of  some  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of  spells 
and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  Barba- 
rians.^* The  important  secret  was.  communicated  to  Innocent, 
the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  successor  of  St  Peter  is  accused, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public to  the  rigid  severity  of  the  Christian  worship.  But  when 
the  question  was  agitated  in  the  senate ;  when  it  was  proposed, 
as  an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authority,  aiKl  in  the  presence, 
of  the  magistrates,  the  majority  of  that  respectable  assembly, 
apprehensive  either  of  the  Divine  or  of  the  Imperial  displeasure, 
refused  to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  alniost  equivalent  to 
the  public  restoration  of  Paganism.'* 

''^  ZoBimuB  (L  V.  p.  855, 356)  speaks  of  these  OBremciues  like  a  Greek 
unaoquainted  with  the  national  superstitioii  of  Bome  and  Tuscany.  I 
suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret  and  the  public; 
the  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by 
which  -Kuma  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  Sunder  on  Mount 
Aventine. 

■  '  Qoid  agant  laqiieli,  ^um  caraiiM  dleAiit, 
daaque  trabant  superia  sedibua  arte  Joyem, 
Scire  nefts  homlni.* 

The  cmcUiay  or  shields  of  Mars,  ihepignora  Imperii^  which  were  carried 
in  solemn  procesEdpn  on  Ihe  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from 
this  mysterious  events  (Ovid.  Fast  iiL  25&— 898.)  It  was  probably 
designed  to  reriye  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Theodosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological  date  {March  Uio 
1st,  A.  D.  409)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 
^'  Sozomen  (L  iz.c  6)  insinuates  that  the  experiment  was  actually, 

*  On  this  curioas  question  of  the  knowledge  of  conducting 
poneaaed  by  the  ancienta,  oonsalt  Ens^be  Salverte,  des  Sciences 
•.zziv.    Paris.  18*».—M. 
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The  last  ledoiiroe  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clemeucy,  or 
■t  kast  in  the  moderation,  ot  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The 
senate,  who  in  this  emefgenoy  assumed  the  supreme  powen 
ef  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with 
the  enemj.  This  important  trust  was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a 
lenator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  oonspicuous  in 
the  administration  <tf  provinces ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune 
of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  dexterity 
in  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothic 
prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they 
dedared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their 
abject  condition,  that  the  Rinnans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
thar  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  and  that,  if  Alaric 
refused  tbom  a  Mr  and  honorable  capitulation,  he  might 
wfmi  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give  blftttle  to  an  innumer- 
ablo  people,  exerted  in  arms,  and  animated  by  despair. 
'^Tlie  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  con- 
cise reply  of  the  Barbarian;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was 
sooompanied  by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his 
contempt  fof  Uie  menaces  of  an  unwarUke  populaoe,  ener- 
vated by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by  fiunine.  Ho 
then  condescended  to  ^x  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept 
•IS  the  pric0  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome :  all  the 
troXd  axid  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  property  of 
die  state,  or  of  individuals ;  all  the  rich  and  precious  mova- 
bles; and  all  the  slaves  that  could  prove  their  title  to  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed 
to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  "'  If  such,  O  king,  are 
your  df^nmnds,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  usP  ^Your 
LIVES  r  replied  the  haughty  conqueror :  they  trembled,  and 
retired.  Yet,  before  they  retired,  a  short  suspension  of  slthxr 
was  granted,  which  allowed  some  time  for  a  more  temperate 
negotiation.  The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were  insensibly 
i^laxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigor  of  his  terms ;  and  at 
length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment 
of  l^ve  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand 
pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds 

though  nnsuocessfiilly,  made ;  bat  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
fanooMit :  and  Tillemont,  (Mdm.  Eodes.  torn.  z.  p.  646)  is  determined 
■ot  to  believe,  that  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious  oonde- 
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weiglit  of  pepper.^*  But  the  public  treasuiy  was  exhausted ; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italj  and  the  provinces, 
had  been  exchanged,  during  the  femine,  for  the  vilest  suste- 
nance; the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by 
the  obstinacy  of  avarice;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated 
spoils  afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the  impeiKl- 
ing  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied 
the  rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  restored,  in  sonie 
Dieasui^,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of 
the  gates  were  cautiously  opened ;  the  importation  of  pro* 
visions  from  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country  was  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  Goths ;  the  citizens  resoi*ted  in  crowds  to 
the  free  market,  which  was  held  during  three  days  in  the  sub- 
urbs ;  and  while  the  merchants  who  undertook  this  gainful 
trade  made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the 
city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which  were  depos- 
ited in  the  public  and  private  granaries.  A  more  regular  dis- 
cipline than  could  have  been  expected,  was  maintained  in  the 
camp  of  Alaric;  and  the  wise  Barbarian  juistified  his  regard 
for  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  which*  he 
chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had  insulted  some 
Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  army,  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly  advancod  into  the  fair 
and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish his  winter  quarters  ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  became  the 
refuge  of  forty  thousand  Barbarian  slaves,  who  had  broke 
their  chains,  and  aspired,  under  the  command  of  their  great 
deliverer,  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their 
cruel  servitude.  About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  more 
honorable  reenforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  Adolphus,** 
the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  bis  pressing  invita- 


^^  Pepper  was  a  £Eivorite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  BomMi 
cookerv»  and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  ehiW 
liD£^8,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Hist  liatur.  xlL  14.  It  was  brought  from  ^ 
Inaia ;  and  the  same  country,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords  the 
^eatest  plenty :  hut  the  improTement  of  trade  and  navigation  has  muK^ 
tiplied  the  quantity  and  reduced  the  price.  See  Histoire  Politique  et?^ 
Philosophique,  t&c.,  tom.  i.  p.  457.  '\ 

^  This  Qothic  chieftain  is  called  by  Jomandes  and  Isidore,  Athaul-^ 
phut;  by  Zosimus  and  Oroeius,  Atatdphva;  and  hy  Olympiodoma^ 
Adaoulphua.  1  have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphus,  wbidi 
seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  the  sons  or 
lirotiiers  of  the  ancient  Goths. 
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don,  frcym  the  banln  of  the  Daanbe  to  those  of  the  Tyher. 
and  who  had  cut  their  waj,  with  some  difficulty  and  lois, 
through  the  superior  number  of  the  Imperial  troops.  A  vic- 
torious leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Barbarifn 
with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman  general,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  hundted  thousand  fighting  men;  and  Italj  pro- 
Qoonced,  with  terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of 
Alaric*' 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied 
with  relating  the  military  exploits  of  the  conquert^s  of  Rome, 
without  presuming  to  investigate  the  motives  of  their  political 
conduct  In  the  midst  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  Alaric  was 
consdoua,  periiape,  of  some  secret  weakness,  some,  internal 
defect;  or  perh4>8  the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was 
mtended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the 
ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of  the  Goths  repeatedly 
dedared,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered  as  the  friend 
of  peace,  and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest 
request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more  clearly  expressed 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  could  only  inspire  a 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  his  fortune.  The  Barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated 
an  annual  subsidy  of  com  and  money ;  and  he  chose  the 
provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  Yenetia,  for  the  seat  of 
nis  new  kingdom,  which  would  have  commanded  the  impor- 
tant communication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these 
modest  terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposition 
to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content 
himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum ;  an  exhausted  and 

'  impoverished  country,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany.**  But  the  hopes  of  peace  were 
disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of 
the  minister  Olvmpius.    Without  listening  to  the  salutary 

'  Temonstraocea  of  the  senate,  be  dismissed  their  ambassadon 
under  the  conduct  of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a 

'^  Hie  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  Ac,  is  taken  from 
aMaiafl»  L  V.  p.  S54»  866»  858,  869,  868,  868.  The  additional  eircifl»- 
Maneea  are  toe  few  and  trifling  to  require  any  other  quot&tioik 

••  Zbsimua,  I  v.  pw  861  868,  869. 
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retinue  of  honor,  and  too  feeble  ht  any  army  of  deienoe.  & 
thousand  Dalmatians,  the  flower  of  the  Imperial  lemons,  were 
ordered  to  march  from  Ravenna  to  Korne^  thsong^  an  open 
country  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myriads  of  the 
Barbanans.  These  brave  legionaries,  encompassed  and  be- 
trayed, fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly;  theii  general,  Ya- 
lens,  with  a  hundred  soldiers,  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle; 
and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  obliged  to  purchase  his 
freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet 
Alaric,  instead  of  resenting  this  act  of  impotent  hostihty,  im- 
mediately renewed  his  proposals  of  peace;  and  the  second 
embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  d^ve<l  weight  and 
dignity  from  the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  the  city,  was 
guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a  detachment  of 
Gothic  soldiers.'* 

Olympius  ^  might  have  continued  to  ins\dt  the  just  resent- 
ment  of  a  people  who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  author  of 
the  public  calamities;  but  his  power  was  undermined  by 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The  favorite  eunuchs 
transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and  the  empire,  to 
Jovius,  the  Prsatorian  praeffect ;  an  unworthy  servant,  who  did 
not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal  attadiment,  for  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile,  dr  escape, 
of  the  guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for.  more  vicissitudes  of 
fortune:  he  experienced  the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and 
wandering  Hfe;  he  again  rose  to  power;  he  fell  a  second 
time  into  disgrace ;  his  ears  were  cut  off;  he  expired  under 
the  lash;,  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After  the  removal  of 
Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with  reli^ous 
fauiticisni,  the  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the 
impolitic  proscription,  which  excluded  them  from  the  dignities 
of  the. state.     The  brave  Gennerid,'*  a  sddier  of  Barbarian 


••  Zosimns,  L  v.  p.  860,  861,  862.  The  bishop,  by  remaining  at  Ra- 
▼enna,  escaped  the  impending  calamities  of  the  city.  Oronus,  1.  vii  c; 
39,  p.  67a. 

**  For  the  adyentures  of  Olympius,  and  his  successorM  in  the  minid- 
try,  see  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  863,  365,  866,  and  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot  p» 
loO,  loi. 

**  Zoelmns  (L  t.  p.  864)  relates  this  circamstanee  with  visible  eon- 
plflcencrf  ,  «iid  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  la^  S^eT 
of  oxpuing  Paganism.    Very  different  were  the  sentiments  oc  ftm 
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origiiiy  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  hk  auoGBtors,  had 
be^  obliged  to  lay  aaide  the  military  belt :  and  though  he  yrm 
repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself,  that  hiwa  were 
not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  reused  to  ^ 
accept  any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honor* 
able  disgi^use,  till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of  justioo 
from  the  distress  oi  the  Soman  government  The  conduct 
of  Gennerid  in  the  important  station  to  which  he  ww  pro- 
moted or  restored,  of  master-general  of  Dalmatia,  Fannoniai 
Koricara,  and  Ehstia,  seem^  to  revive  the  diacipline  and 
■pint  of  the  republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his 
troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe  exerciae  and  plentiful 
subsistence ;  and  his  private  generosity  often  supplied  the  re* 
wardfl)  whidi  were  denied  by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the 
court  of  Ravenna.  The  valor  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the 
adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian 
frontier;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the  empire  with  a 
reenforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
and  such  a  numerous  train,  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have 
been  sufficient,  not  only  for.  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for 
the  settlement  of  a  colony*  But  the  court  and  councils  of 
flonorius  still  renuuned  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction, 
of  corriJiption  and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  pnefiact  Jovius, 
the  guards  rose  in  furious  miitiny,  and  demanded  the  heads 
of  two  generals,  and  of  the  two  principal  eunuchs.  The  gen-t 
<^rals,  under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on 
shipboard,  and  privately  executed;  while  the  favor  of  the 
Aunuchs  procured  them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and 
Constantinople.  Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  the  Barbarian  Al* 
lobicb,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  bed*chamber  and 
of  the  guards;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  subordinato 
ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the 
insolent  order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the  great  cham* 
berlain  was  shamefully  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  emperor ;  and  the  subsequent  as- 
sassination of  Allobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession, 
is  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life,  in  which  Honorius  dia- 


souncil  of  Carthage,  who  deputed  four  bishops  to  the  court  of  Baveneai 
to  eomplftin  of  i&  law,  which  had  been  just  eoacted,  that  ail  ooovw* 

IS  to  Christianity  should  be  free  and  yolnbtary.    See  Barodins,  Aa 

.  Ecclcs.  A.  P.  409,  No.  12,  A.  D.  410,  No.  47,  48. 
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ooTer^d  the  faintest  symptom  of  courage  or  resentment. 
Yet  before  thej  fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobidi  bad  contributed 
their  part  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  couclo* 
sion  of  a  treaty  which  Jovins,  from  a  selfish,'  and  perhaps  a 
criminal,  motive,  had  negotiated  with  Alaric,  in  a  personal 
interriew  under  the  walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  absence  of 
Jovius,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of 
inflexible  dignity,  such'  as  ndther  his  situation,  nor  his  char- 
acter, could  enable  him  to  support ;  and  a  letter,  signed  with 
tlie  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
Pnetorian  priefect,  granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dispose 
of  the  public  money,  but  sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the 
military  honors  of  Bome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  Barba- 
rian. This  letter  vn»  imprudently  communicated  to  Alaric 
himself;  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction  had 
behaved  with  temper  and  decency,  expressed,  in  the  most 
outrageous  language,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  wan- 
tonly offered  to  his  person  and  to  his  nation.  The  confer, 
ence  of  Rimini  was  hastily  interrupted ;  and  the  prsefect 
Jovius,  OB  his  return  to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adc^t, 
and  even  to  encourage,  the  ^Rshionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state 
and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  listening,  in 
uTif  circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they  would 
still  persevere  in  perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the 
enemy  of  the  republic.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negotiation.  The  ministers  of 
Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that,  if  they  had  only  in* 
voked  the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public 
safety,  and  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven:  bu6 
they  had  sworn  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself; 
they  had  touched,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august  seat  of 
majesty  and  wisdom ;  and  the  violation  of  their  oath  would 
expose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of  sacrilege  and  rebel- 
lion." 


**  Zoaimos,  L  v.  p.  867,  868,  869.  This  cnstom  of  swearing  by  the 
head,  or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovereign,  was  of  the  highest 
Bntiqulty,  both  in  Egypt  (Genesis,  zliL  15)  and  Scvthia.  It  was  sooii 
transferred,  by  flattery,  to  the  CaBsars ;  and  TertoUian  oomplains,  that 
it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  affected  to  rever- 
ence. See  an  ele^^ant  Dissertation  of  the  Abb6  Mossieu  on  the  Oatlif 
ti  the  Ancients,  in  the  Mi^m  de  VAcad^mie  de*  '^nacripticiiifl,  *ca^  i 
p.  SC8,  209. 
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While  the  emperor  and  hit  court  enjoyed,  with  soUen  pridc^ 
'the  seeoritj  of  the  marches  and  fortifications  of  Raveanai 
they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without  defence,  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such  was  the  moderation  which  he  stall 
preserved,  or  aflbcted,  that,  as  he  moved  with  his  arm?  alons 
the  Flaminian  way,  he  soooessiyely  despatched  the  bishops  of 
the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  offers  ci  peace,  and  to  con- 
jure the  emperor,  that  he  wonld  save  the  dt?  and  its  inhab- 
itants from  hostile  firs,  and  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians.** 
fhese  impending  calamities  were,  however,  averted,  not  in- 
ileed  by  the  wisidom  of  Honotins,  hot  by  the  prudence  or 
humanity  of  the  Gothic  king ;  who  emplcnred  a  milder,  though 
not  less  effectoal,  method  of  conquest  Instead  of  assaulting 
the  capital,  he  sucoetefuHy  directed  his  effi>rts  ajrainst  the 
Part  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works 
of  Roman  magnificenee.**  The  accidents  to^whioh  the  pre- 
carious, subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed  in  a 
winter  navigation,  and  an  open  road,  had  sug^pested  to  the 
genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful  design,  which  was  exe- 
cuted under  the  rragn  of  Gkadiua.  The  artificial  moleS; 
which  formed  the  narrow  entrance,  advaaced  fiur  into  the  sea, 
and  firmly  repelled  the  fiiry  of  the  waves,  while  the  hureest 
vessels  securely  rode  at  anchor  within  three  deep  and  capa(£»us 
basins,  which  received  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tyber, 
about  two  miles  firom  the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia.**    The 


*^  Zosimus,  L  t.  p.  368,  369.  I  have  soflened  the  expressions  of 
AJaric,  who  expatiates,  in  too  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome 

**  See  Saeton.  in  Claud  a  20.  Dion  Cassiua,  L  Iz.  p.  949,  edit 
Reimar,  and  the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xil  76,  Ac  In  th« 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were  still 
risible,  the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan,  (see  D'Anville,  M^m.  da 
r Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198,)  and  declared,  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute so  great  a  work,  (Bergier,  Hist  des  grands  Cbemins  des  Bomains, 
torn,  il  p.  856.) 

••  The  Ostia  T^herina,  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  L  ii*.  p.  870— 879J 
in  the  plural  number,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tyber,  were  separated  W 
the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  each  of 
them  computed  at  about  two  miles.  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  founded 
immediately  beyond  the  lefl»  or  southern,  and  the  Port  immediately 
lieyond  the  rignt,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river  *,  and  the  distance 
between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  oq 
Oingolanrs  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Tyber  had  choked  the  harbor  of  Ostia;  the  proffress  of  the 
isms  cause  htm  added  mudi  to  the  aiaa  of  the  Holy  laJaiKL  sad  cr8d»> 
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Roman  Fori  ina^nsibljr  sweiled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal 
city,**  where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacioixr 
graniffies  for  the  use  of  the  capital  As  soon  as  Alaric  was  in 
poeseasion  of  that  important  i^aoe,  he  summoned  ike  city  to 
surrender  at  discretion;  and  his  demands  were  enforced  by 
the  positive  declaration,  Hiat  a  rdfusai,  or  even  a  dehij,  should 
be  instantly  followed  by  the  destractk»  of  the  magaziaes,  on 
which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended.  The  clamors 
of  that  people,  and  the  terror  of  famine,  subdued  the  pnde  of 
the  senate ;  they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal 
of  placing  a  new  emperor  or  the  ihrcme  of  the  unworthy 
Honorius ;  and  the  suffrage  of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed 
the  purple  on  Attalus,  preefect  of  the  dty.  The  grateful 
moparch  immediately  acknowledged  hift  protector  as  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  Adoiphus,  with  the  rank 
oi  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the  person 
of  Attalus ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  unked  ia 
the  ck)slast  bands  of  friendship  and' alliance^" 

The  gates  of  liie  dty  were  thrown  open,  and. the  new  em^ 
peror  of  the  Romans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gothic 
arms,  was  conducted,  in  tumultuous  procession,  to  the  palace 
of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  After  he  had  distributed  the  civil 
and  military  dignities  among  his  fieivorites  and  followers,  At- 
talus convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate ;  before  whom,  in  a 

ally  left  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  dry  channels  (fiumi  morti)  and  the  large  estuaries  (stagno 
di  Ponente,  di  Leyante)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary  and  desolate 
tract,  the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  by  the  mathemati- 
cians of  Benedict  XIY. ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro  Romano,  in  six 
sheets,  by  Cingolani,  which  contains  118,819  rubbiaj  (about  570,000 
acres;)  and  the  large  topographical  map  of  Ameti,  in  eight  sheets. 

••  As  early  as  the  third,  (Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  part  iL 
vol.  iil  p.  89 — 92,)  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century,  (Carol  a  Sancta 
Paulo,  JNotit.  Eccles.  p.  47,)  the  Port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city, 
which  was  demolisheo,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.^  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  reduced  to 
an  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop ;  who  ranks  as 
one  of  six  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  See  Eschinai'd, 
Descrizione  di  Roma  et  dell'  Agro  Romano,  p.  328.» 

•'  For  the  elevation  of  Attalus,  consult  Zosimus,  L  vl  p.  877 — 380^ 
Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9,  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot  p.  180,  181,  Philostcrf. 
L  zii  c  8,  and  6odefroy*s  Dissertat.  p.  470. 


SirW  OelL  Rome  and  Its  Vicinity,  Tol.  if  p.  134.— If . 
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foniuu  aod  fknd  speech^,  he  aaeerted  hia  nwolution  of  rustming 
the  majestj  of  the  r^ublic,  and  of  uniting  to  the  empire  the 
proviiicea  ci  Egjpt  and  the  East,  whidi  had  onoe  adcnowl- 
edged  the  sovere^pty  of  XtcHoe.  Such  extravagant  promiaea 
inspired  eveiy  reasonable  citizen  Mrith  a  juat  contempt  lot  the 
diaracter  of  an  unwarlike  usurper,  whose  elevation  was  the 
deepest  and  most  ignominious  wound  which  the  republic  had 
yet  sustained  from  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the 
populace,  with  their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of 
naasters.  The  public  discontent  was  iavordble  to  the  rival  of 
Honorius;  and* the  sectaries^  <4>preeBed  by  his  peisecuting 
edicts,  expected  some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least  <tf 
toleration,  from  a  wince,  who^  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia, 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  supentition,  and  who  had 
since  received  the  sacrament  cf  baptism  from  the  hands  of  an 
Arian  bishop.*'  The  first  days  of  the  reign  of  Attains  were 
fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer  of  confidence  was  sent  with 
an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
Africa ;  the  greatest  part  of  Italy-submitted  to  the  terror  of  the 
Gothic  powers;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigor- 
ous and  effectual  resistance,  the  people  of  Mikm,  dissatisfied 
perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Hononus,  accepted,  with  loud 
acclamations,  the  choice  of  the  Eoman  senate.  At  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  of  Yaiens, 
master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the  quiestor  Potamius, 
and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries,  was  introduced,  with 
martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In  the  name  of  their 
sovereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  lawful  election 
of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
cbe  West  between  the  two  emperors.  Their  proposals  were 
rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the 
insulting  clemency  of  Attalus,  who  condescended  to  promise, 
that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign  the  purple,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
ejdle  of  some  remote  island.*'    So  desperate  indeed  did  the 

**  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptiBm, 
and  that  of  PhiUMtorgiufl  for  the  PBgan  edneatioii,  of  Attains.  Tb» 
vid9)le  joy  of  Zonnns,  and  the  diwxmtent  which  he  imputes  to  the 
Ankiaa  nmily,  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  Christianity  of  the  new 
•mperor 

**  Be  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare  that  he.  should  raut»« 
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■itiunion  of  the  son  of  Theodosius  appear,  tj  those  who  were 
the  best  acquainted  with  his  strength  and  resources,  that  Joviua 
and  Yalens,  his  minister  and  his  general,  betrayed  their  trust, 
infamously  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor,  and 
devoted  their  treadiciious  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic 
treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  servant, 
at  the  arrival  of  every  messenger.  He  dreaded  the  secret 
enemies,  who  might  lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed- 
chamber;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbor  of  Ravenna, 
to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the  tk>minions  of  his 
infiuit  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the  East 

But  there  is  a  Provid^oe  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
the  historian  Procopius)^  that  watches  over  innocence  and 
foUy ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar  care 
cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the  moment  when  his 
despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated 
a  shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To 
these  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  the  Motions  of  the  court,  he  committed  the  walls  and  gates 
^f  the  dty ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  imminenC  and  internal  dan- 
ger. The  £eivorable  intelligence  which .  was  received  fix)m 
Africa  suddenly  changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  state 
of  public  afiQurs.  The  troops  and  office?,  whom  Atti^us  had 
sent  into  that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain ;  and  the  active 
zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his  own  allegiance,  and  that  of 
his  people.  The  faithful  count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  larg^ 
sum  of  money,  which  fixed  the  attachment  of  the  Imperial 
guards;  and  his  vigilance,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of 
corn  and  oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  intc 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  &alure  of  the  African  expedition 
was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in  th^ 
party  of  Attalus ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  insensibly 
alienated  from  the  interest  of  aprince,  who  wanted  spirit  to 
command,  or  docility  to  obey.    The  most  imfprudent  measures 

late  Honorias  before  he.  sent  him  into  ^xile.  Bat  this  assertion  cf 
Zosimus  IB  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympio- 
doros,  who  attributes  the  ungenerous  proposal  (which  was  absolateh 
rejected  by  Attalus)  to  the  boseixees,  and  perhaps  the  treflBhcry,  •■ 
Jovius. 
••  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1. 1  c.  2. 
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w&re  adopted,  without  the  knowledge,  or  agaiDst  the  advioe^ 
of  Alaric;  aod  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  senate,  to  allow,  in 
the  embarkation,  the  miiture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths, 
betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  tiieir 
situation*  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent  The  resentment 
of  the  QcAlk  kmg  was  ezi^perated  by  the  malicious  arts  of 
Jovius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patridan,  and  who 
afterwaids  excused  his  double  perfidy,  by  declaring,  without 
a  Unah,  that  he  had  only  teemed  to  abandon  the  service  of 
HoQoiiiis,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  usurper. 
In  a  huge  phdn  near  Rimini,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  the  wretched 
Attains  was  publicly  despoiled  of  the  diadem  and  purple; 
and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the  pledge 
of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius.**  The 
officers  who  returned  to  their  duty,  were  rdnstated  in  their 
employments,  and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was 
gracioiiBly  allowed ;  but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
desirous  of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  the  per- 
misaion  of  following  the  Cbthic  camp,  in  the  train  of  a  haughty  ^ 
and  capricious  Barbarian.** 

The  degradation  of  Attains  removed  the  only  real  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  Alaric  advanced  within 
three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press  the  irresolution  of  the  Im- 
perial ministeni,  whose  insi^ence  soon  returned  with  the  return 
of  fortime.  His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a 
rival  chieftain,  that  Sams,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus, 
and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti,  had  been  received 
into  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  followers,  that 
fearless  Barbarian  immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of 
Ravenna;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body 
of  Ck>ths ;  reentered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  was  permitted 
to  insult  his  adversary,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly 
deckired  that  the  guilt  of  Alaric  had  forever  excluded  him 


^  See  the  estne  and  drcnmstanoes  of  the  ML  of  Attaliu  in  Zosimiis, 
L  TL  p.  880—888.  SozoBCen,  1.  ix.  cl  8.  PUlostorg^.  L  xil  c.  8.  The 
tvo  acts  of  indemoity  in  the  Theodosian  Oode,  L  ix.tit  zxzviil  le^. 
11, 12»  whi^fa  were  pobliahed  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  8Ch  of 
August,  A  D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

**  Id  hoc,  Alaricos,  imperatore,  facto,  iiifeeto»  refeoto,  ae  defeele 
. .  .  Mimiun  rbifc,  et  ludum  spectavit  imperii  Oroeiufl,  L  vii  #  4^ 
ai882. 
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from  ihe  fri^dship  aad  alliance  of  the  emperor.'^  The  crime 
and  folly  of  the  court  of  Bavenoa  wa8  expiated,  a  third  lime, 
hj  the  calamities  c^  Rome.  The  king  d  the  Qoths,  who  no 
longer  dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  rerenge, 
appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital;  and  &e 
trembling  senate,  without  any  hopes  of  relief  prq>ared,  by  a 
desperate  resistance,  to  defray  the  jruin  of  their  couiitry.  But 
they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of 
their  slaves  and  domestics ;  who,  either  from  birth  or  interest, 
were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At  the  hour  of 
midnight^  the  Salarian  gate  was  silenuy  opened,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the 
Gothic  trumpet  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after 
the  foundation  ci  Rome,  the  Imperial  city,  which  had  subdued 
and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Sqrihia.*' 
The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  wheb  he  forced  his  entrance 
into  a  vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  for 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  enooiin^ed  his 
troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of  valor,  and  to  emnch  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  ^minate  people: 
but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of  the 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  holy  and  inviolaUe  sanctu- 
aries. Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  aeveial  of 
the  Christian  Goths  displayed  ihd  fervor  of  a  recent  convefsion ; 
and  some  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and  moderation 
are  ^elated,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal  of  eodesiastical 
writers.''     While  the  Barbarians  ro^nmed  through  the  city  in 

"  Zosimus,  L  vL  p.  884.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  L  xii. 
e.  8.  Id  this  place  the  text  of  Zosimua  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost 
the  rcanainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack 
of  Rome.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is»  we  must  take  Oiir  leave  of 
that  historian  with  some  regret 

'^  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romam  obsidet^  turbat,  irrimipit 
Orosius,  L  vil  c  89,  p.  6*78.  He  despatches  this  ^reat  event  in  seven 
words;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebratmg  the  devotion  of 
the  Goth&  I  have  extra<cted,  from  an  improbable  story  of  JProoopins, 
the  circumstanoes  which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Ftocop.  de  JBelL 
Vandal  L  l  e.  2.  He  supposes  that  the  city  was  surprised  while  the 
senators  slept  in  the  afternoon;  but  Jerom,  with  mord  authority  aiwl 
mora  reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  nig^t^  nocte  Moab  oapta  est , 
aoete  ceddit  murus  ejus,  tom.  i.  p.  121,  ad  FrindpianL 

••  Orosius  (L  vii  c.  89,  p.  578 — 576)  applauds  the  piety  of  Hkf 
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quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of  ad  aged  virgin,  who 
h«4  devoted  her  life  to  the  aervioe  of  the  altar,  was  foiced 
open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He  immediatelj  de- 
nuuided,  though  in  civil  Uinguage,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
her  possessiott;  and  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  with 
whidi  she  condneted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  pUito, 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  the  most  curious  woitoianship 
The  Barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this  valuable 
aoquisitioD,  tiU  he  was  interrupted  by  a  senous  admonition, 
addrened  to  him  in  the  following  words :  ^^These,"  said  she, 
^are  the  consecrated  vesaeb  belonging  to  8t  Peter:  if  you 
IMeBome  to  touch  them,  the  sacril^oua  deed  will  remain  on 
your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am 
unable  to  ddend.'*  The  (Gothic  captain,  struck  with  rever* 
ential  awe,>  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered;  and  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  oma^ 
ments  should  be  transported,  without  damage  or  delay,  to  the 
church  of  the  apostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the 
Qttirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numer- 
ous detachment  of  Goths,  manshing  in  order  of  batUe  through 
the  principal  streets,  protected,  wiUi  glittering  arms,  the  long 
train  of  Uieir  devout  companions,  who  Ixxe  aloft,  on  their 
heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  martial 
shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  re- 
ligious psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent  houses,  a  crowd  of 
Christians  hastened  to  jcnn  this  edifyii^  procession;  and  a 
•nnltitude  of  fugitives,  wkhout  distinction  kA  age,  or  rank,  or 
«ven  of  sect,  had  the  good  finrtane  to  escape  to  the  secure 
and  hospitable  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned  work, 
sonoeming  the  City  of  Ood^  was  professedly  composed  by  St 
Augustin,  to  justify  Uie  ways  of  Providence  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  greatness.  He  celebrates,  with  peculiar  satis* 
fiietioD,  this  memorable  triumph  of  Christ;  and  insults  his 
adversaries,   by  challeoging  mem  to  produce  some  similar 

CSiristiaa  Gothi,  wiihoat  seenoSng  to  peroeiye  that  the  greatett  part  of 
them  were  Arian  heretics.  Joniandes  (c  80,  p.  658)  and  Isidore  of 
Seville,  (ChroB.  p^  417,  edit.  Grot,)  who  were  both  attached  to  the 
Gothic  cause,  hare  repeated  and  embellished  these  edifying  tales, 
ilocqrding  to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  apostles.  Such  was  the  style 
•f  the  seventh  century ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fiur«  and 
mtriX  bad  been  ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Ohrist 
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ffample  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabalous  gods 
of  antiquity  had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselves  or  ihmr 
deluded  votaries."* 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  exam* 
pies  of  Barbarian  virtue  have  been  deservedly  applauded. 
But  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic 
churches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Roman 
people;  many  thousand  warriors,  more  espedally  of  the 
lluns,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  were  strangers 
to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  &ith,  of  Christ;  and  we  may 
suspect,: without  any  breach  of  charity  or  candor,  that  in  the 
hour  of  savage  license,  when  every  passion  was  inflamed, 
and  every  restraint  was  removed,  the  precepts  of  the  €k)6pel 
seldom  infln^ced  the  behavior  of  the  Gothic  Christiails.  The 
writers,  the  best  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  demency,  have 
freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the 
Romans;"^  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during  the  general 
consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes 
converted  into  fiiry  :  and  whenever  the  Barbarians  were  pro- 
voked by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous  massacre 
to  the  feeble,  the  innocent,  and  the  helpless.  The  private 
revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves  was  exercised  without  pity 
or  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had  for- 
merly received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty, 
or  obnoxious,  &milies.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome 
were  exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension 
of  chastity,  than  death  itself;  and  the  ecclesiastioal  historian 
has  selected  an  example  of  female  \irtae,  for  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.^**    A  Roman  lady,   of  singular  beauty  and 

^^  See  AuguBtin,  de  Oivitat  Dei,  L  L  c.  1 — 6.    He  particularly  ap~ 
peals  to  the' examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentum. 

'*^  Jerom  (torn.  I  p.  121,  ad  Prindpuim)  has  applied  to  the  sack  ot 
Rome  all  the  strong  expressions  of  Virgil ; — 

Quia  cladem  llliua  noctis,  qais  fanera  fimdo, 
Bxplicet,  &e. 

Prooopius  (L  I  c.  2)  positively  affirms  that  great  numbers  were  slain 
by  the  Goths.  Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  1 1  c.  12, 18)  offers  Christiao 
comfort  for  the  death  of  those  whose  bodies  {mtuta  torpwra)  had 
remained  {in  tanta  atrage)  unburied.  Baronius,  from  the  diffisrent 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack  cf 
Borne.    Annal  Ecdes.  A  D.  410,  No.  16-~84. 

^^^  Sozomen.  L  ix  c.  10.  Augustin  (de  Civitai  Dei,  L  I  cl  17)  m^ 
Umates,  that  some  virgins  or  matrons  actoalb^  killed  themselyea  tt 
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orthodox  fiiith,  had  excited  the  iiupatieDt  denros  of  a  yoang 
Qoth,  whoy  according  to  the  sagacious  remark  of  8ozomeii| 
was  attached  to  the  Arian  heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  ob- 
atinate  resistanoe,  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of 
a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine 
still  continaed  to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to  repel  his  love, 
till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing  eflbrts,  reapect- 
fiillj  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Yatacan,  and  gave 
sx  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  die  church,  on  condition  that 
they  should  restore  her  inviolate  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were  not  extremely 
eommon.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites, 
without  consulting  either  the  inclination  or  the  duties  of  their 
female  captives :  and  a  nice  question  of  casuistry  was  serious- 
ly agitated.  Whether  those  tender  victims,  who  had  inflexibly 
refund  their  consent  to  the  violation  which  they  sustained,  ^ . 
had  lost,  by  their  misfortune,  the  glorious  crown  of  virginity.**"  ^Le^jr 
XMr  were  other  losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
and  more  general  concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  all 
the  Barbarians  were  at  all  tames  capable  of  perpetrating  such 
amorous  outrages ;  and  the  want  of  youth,  or  beauty,  or  chas- 
tity, protected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  women  from  the 
danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
pasMon ;  since  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  that  can 
afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of  mankind 
may  be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage 
of  Rome,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which 
contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight : 
but,  after  these  portable  riches  had  been  removed  by  the  more 

Mcape  violAtkn;  and  though  he  admires  their  spirit,  he  is  obliged,  by 
his  uieology,  to  eoodemn  their  rash  presomption.  Perhaps  the  good 
bishop  of  Hipp}  was  too  easy  in  the  belief;  as  irell  as  too  rigid  in  the 
censure,  of  this  act  of  female  hermsm.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they 
ever  existed)  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magaebmgh 
was  takroi  hy  storm,  hare  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelye 
hundred    8^  Harte's  History  of  GustaTus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

'*'  See  Augustin  de  Oiritat  Dei,  L  I  c.  16, 18.  He  treats  the  sub- 
ject  with  remarkable  aoeuracy :  and  after  admitting  that  there  camiot 
be  any  crime  where  there  is  no  eoosent,  he  adds,  Sed  q^uia  iion  solum 
quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etiam  quod  ad  lihidinem,  pertmet,  in  corpora 
alieiio  pepetrari  potest;  <]uiGqmd  tale  lae^am  faeni,  etsi  retentam 
oonstantisBimo  anuno  pudicitiam  oon  excutit,  pudorem  tamen  inentit^ 
De  credattur  jGnctum  cum  mentis  etiam  yoluntate,  quod  fieri  fortasse  sins 
earnis  aliqul  voluptatc  mm  potuit.  In  c.  18  he  makes  some  cmioua 
dkitinctioiia  hetweeo  moral  and  physical  virginity. 
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diligent  robbers,  the  palaces  of  Borne  were  rudely  strif^ped  d 
their  splendid  and  costly  furniture.  The  sideboards  of  massy 
plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  aod  purple^  were 
irregularly  piled  in  the  wagCMU,  that  always  followed  the  maieh 
of  a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  rough- 
ly handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed ;  many  a  statue  was  melted 
for  the  sake  c^  the  precious  materials ;  and  many  a  vase,  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  The  ao(luisitio&  of  riches  served  only 
to  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  Barbarians,  who  pro^ 
ceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to  force  from 
th^  prisoners  the  confession  of  hidden  treasure."V  Visible 
splendor  and  expense  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful 
fortune;  the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsi- 
monious disposition ;  and  tb^  obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who 
endured  the  most  cruel  torments  before  they  would  discover 
the  secret  object  of  their  affection,  was  fiital  to  many  unhappy 
wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to  reveal 
their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though  the 
damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from 
the  violence  of  die  Goths.  At  their  eutranc€t  through  the  Sala> 
nan  gate,  they  fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  thev  march, 
and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens ;.  the  flames,  which 
encountered  no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed 
many  private  and  public  buildings ;  and  the  ruins  of.  the  palace 
of  Sallust^^^  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  mour 
ument  of  the  Gojthic  conflagration."'     Yet  a  contemporary 

^^  Marcella,  a  Roman  .lady,  equally  respectable  for  her.  rank,  bei 
age,  and  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  me  ffround,  and  cruelly  beaten  and 
whipped,  csBsam  fiistibus  flagelli9(|ue,  Ac  Jerora,  torn,  i  p.  121,  ad 
PrincipianL  See  AugastiD,  de  Cir.  Dei,  1.  c.  10.  The  modern  Saoco 
di  Roma,  p.  208,  givfls  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  of  torturmig 
prisoners  for  gold. 

^o»  The  historian  Salluat^  who  usefully  practised  the  vices  which  he 
lias  so  eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to  adoro 
his  palace  and  gardeins  on  the  Quirlnal  hill.  The  spot  where  the  house 
stood  is  now  marked  by  the  church  c^  St  Susanha,  separated  only  by 
a  street  firom  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  fiur  distant  from  the  Sahk- 
rian  gate.  See  Ifardini,  Roma  Antiica,  p.  192, 193,  and  the  great  Plan 
of  Modem  Rome,  by  NoUl 

^^*  'The  ei^ressioBs  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate,  (de  Boll 
Vandal  L  I  c.  2.)  The  Chromele  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too  strongly 
partem  urbis  Rom»  cremarit;  and  the  words  of  Philostorgius  (c> 
i(>stirloti  il  rijs  vSXttas  Ktifkivt^q^  L  xlL  c  8)  convey  a  false  and  exu^ 
geratcd  idea.    Bargaeus  has  composed  a  particulai  diasertAtion  (sec 
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luitonan  has  obsenred,  that  ifire  could  scaiv^ely  consume  the 
eiUMrmous  beams  of  solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man 
was  insufBdent  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  structures. 
Some  truth  may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion, 
that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  supplied  the  imperfections  of  hostile 
rage ;  and  that  the  proud  Forum  of  Rome,  deo(»ated  with  the 
statue?  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the  dust  by 
the  stroke  of  l^^htning/*' 

Whateyer  might  b^  the  numbers  of  equestrian  or  plebeian 
rank,  who  perislMd  in  the  massacre  of  Rcmie,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the 
onemy.^**  But  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  multitudes, 
who,  from  an  honoraUe  station  and  a  prosperous  fortune, 
were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives 
and  exiles.  As  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion  for  money 
than  (or  slaves,  they  fixed  at  a  moderate  price  the  redemption 
of  their  indigent  prisoners;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid 
by  tho  benevolence  of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  s^an* 
gers.^**  The  captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in 
open  maiket,  or  by  private  contract,  would  have  legallj 
r^ained  their  native  fireedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a 
dtizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate."*  But  as  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  vindicatiou  of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their 

ton.  iy.  Antiqiut  Bom.  Orsv.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome  were 
not  Bubyertea  by  the  Qothn  and  v  andals. 

'*^*  Orosiiis,  I  il  c.  19»  p.  14S.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  all 
statues ;  yel  Beam  vel  homiDem.  mentiimtar.  Thej  consisted  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  .£neas,  the  Romans,  illustrious  either 
in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Csesara  The  expression  which  he  uses 
of  Jfarum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed  Jive  principal 
Fora;  but  as  thej  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  plam  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  om.  See  the  Roma 
Antiqua  of  Donatus,  p.  162 — 201,  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardiui,  p. 
212 — 273.  The  former  is  more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions,  the 
latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

'"'  Oroeius  (L  iL  c.  19,  p.  142)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Gauls  and 
the  demency  of  the  Gk>tlis.  Ibi  yix  quemquam  inventum  senatorem, 
qui  yel  ahsens  eyaserit ;  hie  yiz  quemqtumi  requiri,  qui  forte  ut  latens 
perierit  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood,  in 
this  antithesis ;  and  Socrates  (L  yil  c  10)  affirms,  perhaps  by  an  oppo- 
rite  exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  to  death  with  yarions 
md  exquiate  tortures. 

*••  Bi ultj  .  .  .  Christiani  incaptivitatem  ducti  sunt.  Augustio,  dc  Ciy 
Dei,  L  i.  r.  14 ;  and  Uic  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships 

*'"  See  lleinecdus,  Antiquitai  Juns  Romaa  torn.  i.  p.  96. 
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bTes ;  and  that  the  Goths,  unless  th^  were  tempted  to  seil, 
might  be  provoked  to  murder,  their  useless  prisoners;  tike 
civil  jurisprudence  had  been  already  qualified  bj  a  wise  regu- 
lation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  oioderate  tern? 
ci  five  years,  till  they  had  discharged  by  theiir  labor  the  price 
of  their  redemption,"'  The  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troops  of 
hungry  and  afi^ghted  provincials,  less  apprehensive  of  servi* 
tude  than  of  famine.  The  calamities  of  Home  and  Italy 
dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  Ipnely,  the  most  secure, 
the  most  distant  places  of  refuge..  While  the  Gothic  cavalry 
spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Campania 
and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded, 
their  hostile  attempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Bpme, 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in  the 
thick  woods  of  that  sequestered  spot"'  The  ample  patri- 
monies, which  many  senatorian  £Eunilies  possessed  in  Africa, 
m^ited  them,  if  they  had  time,  and  prudence,  to  escape  from 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hos- 
pitable, province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was 
the  noble  and  pious  Proba,""  the  widow  of  the  pra$fect  Petro^ 
nius.    After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful 


'^^  Appendix  Cod  Theodba.  zri.  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  I  p  736. 
This  edict  was  published  on  the  11th  of  December,  A.  D.  408,  and  is 
mere  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Hononus. 
"'  Eminus  Igilii  sylvosa  cacumina  miror ; 

Quern  fraudare  nefas  laudis  honore  suae. 
HoBC  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus ; 

Sive  loci  ingenio,  seu  Domini  genia 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victridbus  obstitit  armis, 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissociata  marl 
Haec  multos  lacera  8uscej>it  ab  urbe  fugatce, 

Hie  fessis  posito  certa  timore  salus. 
Plurima  terreno  populayerat  ffiquora  bello, 
Contra  naturam  classe  timendus  eques : 
Unum,  mint  fides,  vario  diacrimine  portum  I 
Tam  prope  Romanis,  tam  procul  esse  Getis. 

RutUius,  in  Itinerar.  L  L  S2& 
The  island  is  now  called  Giglia     See  Cluyer.   ItaL  Anliq.  1.  k 
>02. 

^"  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  family  are  connected  with 
tfie  life  of  St  Augustin,  they  are  diligently  illustrated  by  lillomont, 
\i&UL  Eodes.  tom.  xiil  p.  620 — 636.  Some  timo  after  t}ieir  arriTal  in 
Africa,  Dcmetrias  toolc  the  veil,  and  made  a  tow  of  virgiiuty ;   ar 
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nibject  of  Rome,  she  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Anidaa 
fimulj,  and  successively  supplied,  from  her  private  fortune, 
the  expense  of  the  consulships  of  her  three  sons.  When  the 
ily  HAS  besieged  and  taken  bj  the  Goths,  Froba  supported, 
with  Christian  resignation,  the  loss  of  immense  riches ;  em- 
barked in  a  small  vessel,  from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the 
flames  of  her  burning  palace,  and  fled  with  her  daughter 
Laeta,  and  her  granddaughter,  the  celebrated  virgin,  Deme* 
trias,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent  profusion  with 
which  the  matron  distributed  the  fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her 
estates,  contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  enle  and 
captivity.  But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was  not 
exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppressiou  of  Count  Heradian, 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the  noblest 
maidens  of  Rome  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian  mer- 
chants. The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  thp 
provinces,  along  the  coast  of  ^gypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Coiu 
atantinople  and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the 
solitary  residence  of  St  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was 
crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex,  and  every  age, 
who  exdted  the  public  compassion  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  past  fortune."^  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Rome  filled 
the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a 
contrast  of  gi^eatness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of 
the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afflictions  of 
the  queen  of  cities.  The  dei^,  who  applied  to  recent  events 
the  lofty  metaphors  of  oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes 
tempted  to  confound  the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  globe. 

There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  depre^ 
ciatd  the  advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  the  present 
times.  Yet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  subuded,  and  a  fair 
estimate  was  made  of  the  real  damage,  the  more  learned  and 
judicious  contemporaries  were  forced  to  confess,  that  infant 
Elome  had  formerly  received  more  essential  injury  from  tho 

event  which  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and 
to  the  world.  All  the  8aint9  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  her ;  that 
of  Jerom  is  still  extant,  (torn.  I  p.  62*-^8,  ad  Demetriad.  de  sorvaodi 
Virginitat,}  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  deda- 
laaiioD.  and  curious  fiicts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  sack 
cf  Rome. 

>&«  See  the  paihotic  complaint  of  Jeroin,  (torn.  v.  ^  400,)  in  Mb  pral^ 
m  t^  the  second  hook  of  his  Gommeotaries  on  the  Prophe*  EaekiiiL 
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Qauls,  than  she  had  now  flusiained  from  the  Goths  in  het 
decHning  age.*"  The  -^xpferience  of  eleven  centuries  ha» 
enabled  posterity  to  produce  a  much  more  singular  parallel ; 
and  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  .tbe  ravages  of  the  Barba- 
rians, whom  Aiaric  had  led  from:  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
were  less  destructive  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by  the 
troops  of  -Charles  the  I^h,  a  Catholic  prince,  who  styled 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans."*  The  Goths  evacuated 
the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome  remained  above 
nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists ;  and  every 
hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and 
rapine,  llie  authority  of  Aiaric  preserved  some  order  a»d 
moderation  among  the  ferocious  multitude  which '  acknowl* 
edged  him  for  their  leader  and  king;  but  the  constable  of 
Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walk ;  and 
the  death  of  the  general  removed  every  irestridnt  of  discipline 
from  an  army  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations^ 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited 
a  remarkable  scene  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They 
united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  society,  with  the  polished  vices  which  spring  from  th^  ^kfvkse 
of  art  and  luxury;  and  the  loose  adventurers,-  who  had  Vio- 
lated every  prejudice  of  patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  pohti^  must  deserve  to  be  eojiatid- 
ered  as  the  most  profligate  of  the  ikdians.  At  the  feam4  sera, 
the  Spaniards  were  the  teriror  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Wofld  : 
but  their  high-spirited  valor  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  ptide, 

".*  Orosins,  tlioiigh  wfth  somtii  theological  -  partiality^  states  *  this 
comparison,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p^  142;  1.  vii.  d  S9,  p^  575.  But,  in  the-  history 
of  the  takingf  of  Rome  by  ihe  0aula,  ^visry  thin;  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps &biilott8.,  S<9e  Beaufort  sor  rinoertitud^  <&g^  .da  rHistoire 
Romaine,  p.  856 ;  and  Melot,  in  the  H^m.  de  VAcad^tinie  des  tnseript. 
t^im.  XV.  p.  1 — 21.       . 

^^*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
IkH  famous  event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative. in  .Dr.  Bobert- 
fcon's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol  ii.  p.  283 ;  or  consult  the  Annali  d'lti^lia 
J »f  the  learned  Muratori,  tom.xivi  p.  2S0-— 2.44,,  octavo  edition.  'If  be  is 
desirous  of  examining^  the  originald,.h6  ma^'have.  recourse'  id  fhe 
eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  nniSnished;  history,  of  GKiicciardini, 
But  the  account  -which  most  truly  deserves  the  natn6  of  authentic  and 
original,  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  7/  /Sfa<?<?o  di  R&ma,  composedi  Within 
less  than  a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  lyrotker  ^f  ths 
historian  Guiodardini,  who  appeal's  to  have  beer,  an  able  magistrate  antf 
a  dispas^onate  writer.  .... 
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l9iBQi<|tt9l  Amtm,  and  ^Inrckmifng  eruelftj.  Indefatigable  in 
the  poiBoit  pf  iane  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated 
pff^iQei  the  iB08t.exqiiibite.4Dd  eflfectnal  methods  of  tortttring 
Ujeir  priaoners :  many  of  the  CaaUhaM^  who  pillaged  Rome, 
werQ  fiuniliare  of  tJhe  holy  inquiaitioi].;  and  some  volunteen^ 
p^hiutet  were  lately  retanied  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
Tthe^firmaf^ffwekeakCamxpt  than  the  Italians,  less  cruel 
(bs^Q  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  iiistic,  or  even  savage,  aspect  of 
ihoee  Trammkme  warriors,  often  disguised  a  sim^  and  mer- 
eifiil  dbpottUoQ.  But  the^  had  imbibed,  in  ^e  first  fervor 
of  the  refi>rjq[uition,  the .  spirit,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
Ltttbef..  It  was  their  favorite  amusement  to  insult,  or  destroy, 
the  oonae^sated  objects  of  Catholic  superstition;  they  in^ 
dolgedt,  without  pity  or  remorse,  a.  devout  hatred  against  the 
clergy  of  ev^  denomination  and  d^piee,'who  form  so  con- 
siderable: a.  part  of  the  inhabitaota  of  modern  Rome;  and 
tbeir,  &natic;Deal  might.aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Anti- 
christ,; to  purifir,  with  blood,  and  fire,  the  abominations  of  the 
spiritual  B$bylon."V 

.  Tbs  cetr^at  oi  the.  victorious .  Gotha,  who  evacuated  Rome 
pD.tbe^eixtb  dav»"*  might  be  the  result  of  prudence;  but  it 
wiia  not  surely  the  jefftictiof  fear.^"  At  the  nead  W  an  army 
epcumberod  with  rich. and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader 
ad^an^  aiobg  the  A^ap. way. into  the  southern  previuees 
of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  passag^e,  and 
cQUtenting  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  unresistiug  country. 
The  &te  of  Gapua,  ihe  pnoud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of 
Campania,  and  which  was  respected,. even  in  its. decay,  as 
the  eighth  city  of  the  empire,"*  is  buried  in  oblivion  ;  whilst 

^^'  liie  forioa»  spirit  of  Luther,  the  eflfeet  of  temper  niid  enthnnaBin. 
has  been  forcibly  attwdced,  Ooeaiet,  Hist  de»  Vamtioos  des  Eglisei 
Protesftantes,  livxe  L  p.  20— $•.)  and  feebly  defesded,  (Seckendorf, 
GcMJomient.  de  Lutberanismo,  espeoiaUy  1.  i.  Na  78;  p*  120,  and  1.  iil  Kc 
122jp.  6fie.) 

"^  M^rcelliDus,  in  Chron.  Oroahi^  (L  viL  (V  89,  p.  675>)  asserts,  that 
he  left  Rome  on  the  third  day;  but  this  dififereooe  is  eaaiiy  racobeifed 
by  the  successive  motums  of  great  bodied  of  troops. 

<^*  Socrates  (L  Vii.  c  10)  pretends^  without  any  eolor  of  truth;  m 
t^iCson,  that  Alaric  fied  on.  the  report  that  the  armies  of  the  Sastirn 
ebtpire  were  in  full  n^rchtonttack  him, 

*»•  Auaonhis;  de  Clarfa  Urbibus,  p.  2S8,  edit  Toll  The  Inmry  of 
C^Kpua  had  formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybarts  itselt  See  Atheiiaui 
peywMTphJgt? Imp. ft28, edit  Oasaubop, 
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,4he  adjacent  towu  of  Nola  ^'^  has  been  illustrated,  on  thk 
occasion,  bj  the  sanctity  of  Paulinas,"*  who  was  successively 
a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he 
lenounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honor,  of  society  and 
literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude  and  penance ;  and  the 
loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encouraged  him  to  despise  the 
reproaches  of  his  worldly  friends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate 
act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body."'  .  An  early  and 
passionate  attachment  determined  hrai  to  fix  his  humble  dwell- 
mg  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the  miraculous  tomb 
of  St  Fffilix,  which  the  public  devotion  had  already  surrounded 
with  five  large  and  populous  churches.  The  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, and  of  his  understanding,  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  glorious  martyr ;  whose  praise,  on  the  day  of  his  festi- 
val, Faulinus  never  jailed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn ;  and 
in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth  chnjpch,  of  superior  elegance 
and  beauty,  which  was  decorated  with,  many  curious  pictures, 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Such  iassid- 
uous  zeal  secured  the  favor  of  the  saint,"*  or  at  least  of  the 
people ;  and,  after  fifteen  years'  retirement,* the  Roman  con- 
sul was  compelled  to  accept' the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few 
months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During 
the  «iege,  some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  divine  form  of  their 
tutelar  patron ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event,  that  Fselix 
wanted  power,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  flock  of  which 
he  bad  formerly  been  the  shepherd.    Nola  was  not  saved 


'**  Forty -ei^ht  years  before  the  foundation  of  lipme,  (about  800 
before  the  Christian  sera,)  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  I^ola,  at  the 
distaJnoe  of  twenty-threemiles  from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  the 
two  cities  never  emerged  from  a  state  of  mediocrity. 

"*  Tiliemont  (Mem.  Ecdos.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1 — 46)  has  compiled,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paulinus, 
whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the  praises  of  Si 
Ambrose,  St  Jerom,  St  Augustin,  Sulpicius  Severus,  <&c,  his  Christian 
friends  and  ooolemporaries. 

•?■  See  the  affeetionate  letters  of  Ausonius  (epist  xix. — ^xxv.  pw 
650-^98,  edit  TolL)  to  his  otilleague,  his  friend,  and  bis  disciple, 
PaidinQS.  The  religion  of  Ausonius  is  still  a  problem,  (see  M6m.  da 
CAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xv.  p.  128 — 188.)  I  believe  that  it 
was  such  in  his  own  time,  and,  consequently,  that  in  his  heart  he  was 
a  Pagan. 

"*  The  humble  Paulinusonce  presumed  to  say, that  be  belie ved 8i 
Faliz  did  love  him ;  at  least,  a?  a  master  loves  his  little  d  ig 
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from  the  general  devastation ;  ^*  and  the  captive  bishop  was 
protected  onlj  by  the  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  and 
poverty.  Above  fonr  years  elapsed  from  the  successful  invt^ 
eion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
the  Qoths  under  the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adolphus ;  and, 
dmring  the  whole  time,  they  reigned  without  control  over  a 
eoantry,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united  all  the 
various  3xcellences  of  nature  and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed, 
which  Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
The  friuts  of  a  long  peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of 
the  Barbarians ;  and  they  themsdves  were  incapable  of  t8st> 
ing  the  more  elegant  refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each 
soldier;  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of  the  substantial 
plenty,  the  com  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  col- 
lected and  consumed  in  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  principal 
warriors  insulted  the  villas  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by 
Lttcullus  and  Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Campania. 
Their  trembling  captives,  the  sons  apd  daughters  of  Roman 
senators,  presented,  in  ffoblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts 
of  Falernian  wine  to  the  haughty  victors ;  who  stretched  Uieir 
huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane-trees,^**  artificially  dis- 
po^  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to  admit  the  genial 
warmUi,  of  the  sun.  These  delights  were  enhanced  by  the 
memory  of  past  hardships :  the  comparison  of  their  native  soil, 
the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scy  thia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of 
the  Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  felicity  of 
the  Italian  climate.*" 


**•  See  Jornandes,  de  ReK'Gct  c  SO,  p.  663.  Philostorgius,  L  xii. 
&  S.  AugosUn.  de  Civ.  Dei,  L  L  c  10.  Baronius,  AonaUEccles.  A  D. 
ilO,  No.  46,  46. 

^'*  The  platanus,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favorite  of  the  ancients,  by 
whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  Oaul 
Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xil  8,  4, 6.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormoos 
sice*  o£d  ID  the  Imperial  villa,  at  Velitne,  which  Caligula  called  his 
nest,  as  die  branches  were  capable  of  holding  a  large  table,  the  proper 
atteodante,  and  the  emperor  nimself^  whom  Pliny  .quaintlv  styles  pat* 
mnbra;  an  expression  which  mighty  with  equal  reason,  be  applieil  to 
Abric 

••'  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 

'  Her  Doasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 

With  grim  ddight  tlie  brood  of  winter  view 
Si  bri^ter  day,  and  skies  of  azuro  ha*  y 
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Wbsijier  fame,  orcobqueit,  or  ridies,  were  the  ol>jeet  of 
Alaric^  he  pursued  that  object  with  an  indefalSgaUeardov^ 
wbidi  could  neither  be  quelled  by  adversity  nor 'satiated  by 
fiuccesa.  No  doouer  had  be  reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italy, 
than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neighboring  prospect  of  a  fertile 
and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sidly  he 
considered  only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  ex» 
peditioii,  which  he  already  meditated  against  the  continent  of 
Afrifia.  llie  Straits  of  Rhegiiim  and  Messina*"  are  twelve 
mil(»  in  length,  and^  inthe  narrowest  passage,  about  one^mile 
and  a  half  broad ;  and  t^s  &bulous  monsters'  of  the  deep,- the 
rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could  terrify 
none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful  mariners.  Yet  as.  soon 
as  the  .first  divilsion  of  the  Goths  had  embarked,'  a  sudden 
temp^t  arose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  .'trans- 
ports;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrora  of  anew  elc;- 
inent;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature 
death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term 
of  his  conquests*  The  ferocious  character  oi  tlie  Barbarianb 
was  disj^ayed  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose  valor  and  fortune 
they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause.  By  the- labor  of  a 
captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  Bu- 
sebtinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The 
royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with-  the  splendid  spoils^ and  trophies 
of  Rome,ivas  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed;  the  water&i  were 
theai  restored  to  their  natural- channel;  and  the  secret  spot, 
where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited,  was  forever 
concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had 
been  employed  to  execute  the  work."' 

The  personal  animosities  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Bar- 
barians were  suspended  by  the,  strong  necessity  of  their  affidrs ; 
and  the  brave  A4olphus,.  the  hrother-lurlaw  of  the  deceased 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 
;^nd  quaff  the  pepdent  .vintage  as  it  gfowd. 

tj^eeGraVelPocmsi  published  by  Mr.  Mason;  p.  WJ'i  Iiistikd  of  'com- 
piling tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray 
apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem^  Of  Wliici 
be  has  left  such  an  exquisite  specimen ! 

^^*  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,   SeyQa» 
CLarybdis,  ^  see  Cluverius,  rital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  1293,  and  Sxilia 
Antifl.  Lip.  60—16,)  who  had  diligently  studied  the;  ancients,  and  mr* 
If  yea  with  a  curious  eye.  the  actual  lace  of  th^  country, 
**  Jomandes,  du  Reb  Got.  c.  SO,  p  654. 
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moiMifch,  was  uDaDimonsly  elected  to  Boeoeed  to  hie  throne, 
The  character  and  pblitioal  systera  of  the  new  king  cf  the 
Ooth3  may  be  best  nnderstood  from  his  own  conversation  with 
an  illustrious  citizoD  of  Narbonne ;  who  afterwards,  in  a  piN 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St  Jerom,  in  the 
preaonce  oi  the  historian  Orosius.  ^In  the  full  confidence 
of  valor  and  victoiy,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adolphus)  to  change 
the  face  of  the  aniverse ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Rome ;  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  and  to  acquire, 
uke  Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  By  repeated  experiments,  I  was  gradually  convinced, 
that  laws  are  essentially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate 
a  weH-constituted* state;  and  that  the  fierce,  untractable  humor 
of  the  Goths  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of 
laws  and  civil  government  From  that  moment  I  proposed  to 
myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  ambition  ;  and  it  is  now 
my  sincere  wish  that  the  gratitude  of  future  ages  should  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  sword 
of  the  Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire."  ***  With  these  pacific  views, 
the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  operations  of  war ;  and 
seriously  negotiated  with  the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Ho- 
norius,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  theit 
extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Gothic  powers;  and  they  readily. accepted  their  service 
against  the  tyrants  and  Barbarians  who  infested  the  provinces 
beyond  the  ATpe.^*^  Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from. the  extremity  of 
Campmiia  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  troops, 
either  U>y  fbrce  or  agreement,  immediately  occupied  the  cities 
of  Narbonne^  Thoulouse,  and  Bordeaux;  and  though  they 
were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Marseilles, 
they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Ocean.    The  oppressed  provincials  might  exclaim,  that 

'**  Oroeiufl,  L  vil  c.  48,  p  584,  585.  He  was  sent  by  St  Augustin. 
fai  Hm  fcat  416,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St  Jerom,  and  to  con* 
■pit  with  him.on  the  subject  of  the  Pelagian  oontroverey. 

/*'  Jornandes  supposes,  without  much  probability,  that  Ado1|^ui 
Vi^ted  and  plundered  Rome  a  second  time,  (more  locustarum  erasit ) 
Yst  he  asrees  wiUi  Orosius  in  supposiug  that  a  treaty  of  jpeace  was 
Mnchided  between  the  Gothic  prince  and  Honorius.  See  Oros.  I  '^  ii 
e  48  p.  584,  585.    Jomande^i,  de  Reb.  Qeticis.c  81,  p.  654,  655. 
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the  miserable  remnant,  which  the  enemj  had  spared,  was 
cruelly  ravished  by  their  pretended  allies ;  yet  some  specious 
colors  were  not  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify  the  violence  of 
the  Goths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they  attacked,  might 
perhaps  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  Honorius:  the  articles  of .  the  treaty,  or  the 
secret  instructions  of  the  court,  might  sometimes  be  alleged  in 
favor  of  the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus ; .  and  the  guilt 
i»f  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act  of  hostility  might  always  be 
imputed,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  ungovernable 
spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impatient  of  peace  or.  discipline. 
The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been  less  effectual  to  soften  the  tern* 
per,  than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Goths ;  and  they  had 
imbibed  the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts  and  institutions, 
of  civilized  society."* 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  by 
the  ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had  acquired  over, 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  Barbarian  king.  Pla- 
cidia,*"  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  and  of  Galla, 
his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal  education  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is 
connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When 
Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who 
was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city;  and 
her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a 
cruel  and  ungrateful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated,  or  excused,  by 
the  consideration  of  her  tender  age."*  The  victorious  Bar- 
barians detained,  either  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,"*  the  sister 
of  Honorius ;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of 

*"  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transactiona 
*n  Gaul,  are  dark  and  doubtfuL  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from 
MaHcou,  (Hist  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  1.  viii.  c.  29,  86,  86,  37,)  who 
has  illustrated,  and  connected,  the  broken  chronicles  and  fragments  of 
Uie  times.  -  .  -  • 

^**  See  an  account  of  Placidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Bjzant  p.  72 ;  and 
Tillf  Lion*,  Hist,  des  Empereura,  torn.  v.  p.  260,  886,  «fec.,  tom^  vl  i\ 
810 

"<  Zosim.  L  V.  p.  850. 

'**  Ziisim.  L  vl  p.  888.  Orosius,  (L  vil  c.  40,  p.  576,)  and  the  Chf€0* 
icks  of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius,  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  Goths  diil 
•ot  carry  away  Phicidia  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Rome. 
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Mlowing  round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  ihc 
eipeiienced,  however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treatment 
The  authority  of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of  Pla- 
ddia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the 
expressive  silence,  of  her  flatterers:  yet  the  splendor  of  her 
birth,  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  elegance  of  manners,  and  tlie 
dexterous  insinuation  which  she  condescended  to  employ, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adolphus ;  and  the 
dothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  em- 
peror.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the 
proposal  of  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of 
Roman  pride;  and  repeatedly  ui^ed  the  restitution  of  Pla> 
cidia,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Bat  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young  and  valiant  prince, 
who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but  who  excelled 
in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty.  The 
marriage  of  Adolj^us  and  Placidia"*  was  consummated 
before  the  Goths  retired  from  Italy ;  and  the  solemn,  perhaps 
the  anniversary  I  day  of  their  nuptiab  was  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  Narbonne  in  GauL  The  bride,  attired  and  adorned 
hke  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state ;  and 
the  king  of.  the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Roman  habit^  contented,  himself  with  a  less  honorable  seat  by 
her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  according  to  the  .custom 
of  his  nation,*"  was  offered  to  Phicidia,  consisted  of  the  rare 

.  ^**  See  the  pictttret  of  Adolphot  and  PlackUa,  and  the  account  of 
their  marriage,  in  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  &  31,  p.  654,  655.  With 
regard  to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were  stipulated,  or  consum- 
mated, or  celebrated,  the  MSS.  of  Jornandes  vary  between  two  neigh- 
boring cities,  Forli  and  Imola,  (Forum  Livii  and  Forum  Comelii.)  It 
is  &ir  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Ootliic  historian  with  Olympiodorus, 
(see  Mascou,  L  viiL  c.  46 :)  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears 
that  it  is  not  w<«th  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jornandes  with  any  good 
autliora.    , 

"^  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained  by  subse- 
quent laws,  the  prodigality  of  conjugM  love.  It  was  illegal  for  a  hus« 
liaiid  to  make  any  gift  or  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during 
tlic  first  year  of  their  marriage ;  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any 
timo  exceed  the  tentn  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were 
fomewhat  more  indulgent :  they  allowed  the  Tnorgingcap  immediately 
after. the  wedduig  night ;  and  this  famous  gift^  the  reward  of  virginiiy 
might  equal  the  foarth  part  of  the.  husband's  substance.  Some  eaa* 
teas  maidcn%  indeed*  were  wise  enough  to  stipdate  belbrebaiid  a 
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and  magnificent  spoils  of  iier  conntiy.  Fifly  beautiful  yoiiib4 
lii  silken  robes,  carried  8>  basin  in  each  band ;  and  one'  of 
diese  basins  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,' the  other  with 
precious  stones:  of  an  inestiiDable  value.    Attains,  so  long  thtt 

rrt  of  fortune,  and  of  the  <3roth8,  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
riis  of  the  Hymeneal  song;  and  the  degraded  emperor 
might  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Bikrba- 
rians  enioyod  the  insolence  of  their  triumph ;  and  the  provioh* 
cials  rejoiced  iu  this  alliance,  which  tempered,  by  the  mild 
influence  of  love  and  reason,  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic 
lord/»« 

The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to  Pl<»- 
^ia  at  her  nuptial  feast,  formed 'an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  Gothic  treasures ;  of  which  some  extraordinary  sp^imein 
may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Adol^ 
phu&  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  pu>e  gol^^  ea^ 
nched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their  palace  of  Naitionne, 
when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Franks  t 
sixty  cups,' oir  chalices;  fiftisen  patens,  or  plates,  for  the  use 
<^  tiie  communion ;  twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books 
of  the  Gospels:  this  consecrated  wealth^''  was  distributed  by 
the  «on  of  Clovis  among  the  churches  of  his  dominioliS,  and 
hs;  pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former  saerilege  of 
the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more  security  of  conscience; 
the  &mous  missoriumy  or  great  dish  for  the  service  <»f  the 
table,  of  mas^:gold,  of  the  weight  of  ^ve  hundred-  pounds; 
and  of  far  sut)erior  value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exqui^ 
site  worknumship,  and  the  tradition,  that  it  had  been  {^resented 
by  j£tiuSj  this  patrician,  to  Torismondt  king  of  the  Gotiis. 
One  of  the  successors  of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  Of  th^ 
French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  thjs  munificent  gift 
When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it 
with  reluctance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dagobert ;   despoiled 

present,  which  they  were  too  sore  of  not  de«erviiis^.  See  Montesquieu, 
Esprit  des  Looz,  L  ziz.  c.  25.  Muratori,  delle  Antichita  Italiane,  ton^ 
l  DissertaxioQ,  inc.  p  248.  . 

^^  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  histcHria* 
Olyinpiodoms,  ap.  Photium,  p.  165,  188. 

^"  See  io  the  great  collectioo  of  the  Historians  of  France,  by  Don 
Bouquet/  torn,  il  Greg.  Turonena.  L  iii.  c.  10,  p.  191.  Gesta  Keigun 
FhttMsbram,  c.\28»  p.  667.  The  anonymous  :writer,  with  ah  i^raan 
worthy  of  hk  timet,  supjpbses  that  these  instruments  of  Christian  wot- 
iUp  had  belofegtd  to  the  teraple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any  meh&inf 
H  wnsl  b*«  that  thet  were  found  in  the  sackof  Itome. 
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Ihem  Ob  the  road;  sttpiilated,  after  a  long  DegotiatiDO;,  tha 
inadequate  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieoes  of  gotd ; 
and  |>resenred  the  iiMMort«m,  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  treaa- 
1117/^  When  that  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of  fi^n,  wat 
pkindered  by  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and  they  Mve  oele* 
brated,  another  object  still  more  remarkable ;  a  table  of  con- 
siderable siae,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald,*^*  encircled 
with  tiiree  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  massy  gold,  and  estimated  at  the 
price  <^  Ave  hun<ked  thousalid  pieces  of  gold.'^'  Some  po^ 
tion  of  the  Oothio  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship,  or 
the  tribute  of  obedience ;  but  the  &r  greater  part  had  been 
the  fmife  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  per* 
haps  of  Etome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  firom  the  oppression  of  the 
Gotha,  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the  fac« 
tioos  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  coun^ 
try^'^  By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  the  eight  provinces 
which  had  been  the  most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany, 
Pieeown,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lucania, 
obtaqied  an  indulgence  of  ^ve  years:  the  ordinary  tribute 
was  reduced  to  one  fifth,  and  even  that  fifth  was  destined  to 
restore  and  support  the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts. 
Bj  another  law^  the  bnds  which  had  been  1^  without  inhab- 
itants or  cultivation,  were  gi  anted,  with  some  diminution  of 

'**  Consult  the  foUoXrine  original  testiaumies  in  th«  Historians  of 
France,  torn.  iL  FredegarifScholastici  Chron.  c.  73,  p.  441.  Fredegar. 
Fragment,  iii.  p.  468.  Oesta  Regis  Dagobert,  e.  29,  p.  687.  The  acces- 
sion of  Sisennnd  to  the  throne  of  Spain  happened  AD.  681.  1116  200,000 
pieoes  oi  gold  were  appropriated  by  Da^ibert  to  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  St  Denya 

i«^  The  president  Ooguet  (Origine  des  Loiz,  cbe.,  torn.  ii.  p.  239)  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  stupendoos  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  and  col- 
umns whidi  anUqnity  has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constantino- 
ple, were  in  reality  artificial  compositioDs  of  colored  glass.  The  faqious 
emerald  dish,  which  is  shown  at  Genoa,  is  supposed  to  countenance  the 
ttuspidon. 

**'  Elmacin.  Hist  Saracenica,  L  L  p.  86.  Koderic  Tolet  Hist  Arab 
e.  9.  ^  Cardonne,  Hist  de  rAfrioue  et  de  TEspagne  sous  les  Arabc<t. 
torn.  i.  p.  88.  It  was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work  of 
knowledge  or  magnificence. 

"*  His  three  htws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Codev  L  zL  tit 
ixviil  leg.  7.  L.  xiiL  tit  xl  leg.  12.  L.  xv.  tit  xir.  leg.  14  The  ex« 
preisions  of  the  but  are  very  remarkable ;  since  they  contam  not  cnlj 
ft  pardon,  hat  an  apology. 
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taxes,  to  the  neighbors  who  should  occup}>  or  the  strangen 
irho  should  solicit  them ;  and  the  new  possessors  were  secured 
f^inst  the  future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About 
the  same  time  a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  liamo 
of  Honorius,  to  aMish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  invol- 
untary offences  which  had  been  committed  by  his  unhappy 
subjects;  during  the  term  of  the  public  disorder  and  calamity^ 
A  decent  and  respectful  attention  was  paid  to  the  restoratioo 
of  the  capital ;  the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild  the  edi- 
fices which  had  been  destroyed  or  dami^d  by  hostile  fire ; 
and  extraordinary  supplies  of  com  were  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians,  were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of 
plenty  and  pleasure ;  and  Albinus,  prsefect  of  Bome,  informed 
the  court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise,  that,  in  a  single  day, 
he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  fourteen  thousand 
strangers.'*^  In  less  than  seven  years,  the  vestiges  of  the  Oothic 
invasion  were  almost  obliterated ;  and  the  city  appeared  to  re- 
sume its  former  splendor  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  ma- 
tron replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  been  ruffled  by 
the  storms  of  war ;  and  was  still  amused,  in  the  la^t  moment 
of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies  of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of 
eternal  dominion."* 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  tbe 
approach  of  a  hostile  armament  from  the  country  whicb 
afforded  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  Herac- 
lian,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
tressful circumstances,  had  supported,  with  active  loyalty, 
the  cause  of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship, to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  and  the  title  of 
emperor.    The  ports  of  Afiica  were  immediately  filled  with 

"*  Olympiodorus  ap.  Phot.  p.  188.  Philostorgius  (I  xiL  c.  6)  ob- 
serves, that  when  Honorius  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged 
the  Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voice,  (x«'f»»  ««*  Y^^^'rvi)  to  rebuild  their 
city;  nnd  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraclian,  qui  in  Ro- 
iiianaB  urbis  reparationem  strenuum  ezhibuerat  ministerium. 

^**  The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Claudius  RutUius  Numatianus  is  dog- 
ged with  some  difficulties ;  but  Scdi^er  has  deduced  from  astronomical 
characters,  that  he  left  Rome  the  24ui  of  September  and  embarked  at 
Porto  the  9th'of  October,  A.  D.  416.  See  lillemont.  Hist,  des  EmiM- 
recrs,  torn,  v.  p.  820.  In  this  poetical  Itinerary,  Rutilius  (I  i  IH,  «a) 
•dtiretset  Rome  in  a  high  stram  of  congratuktion  :•— 
Erlge  crinales  Ivaron^  senianiqQe  lacrati 
V«ittlelt  in  riridet,  Roma,  recinge  eomM,  ft*. 
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^  naval  forces^  it  the  head  of  which  he  pi  e|mred  to  inta^ 
Italy :  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast  anchor  at  the  mouUi  of  the 
Tyher  indeed  surpamed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander, 
if  all  the  Vessels,  including  the  rojal  gidlej,  and  the  smallest 
boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred/^*  Yet  with  such  an  armament 
which  might  have  subverted,  or  restored,  the  g^reatest  em« 
pires  of  the  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  verv  &int  ami 
Meble  impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he 
marched  from  the  port,  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed^  by 
one  of  the  Imperial  captains;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty 
host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously  fled 
with  a  single  ship.*^*  When  Heraclian  laired  in  the  harbor 
of  Oardiage,  he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining 
such  an'  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned  to  their  allegiances 
The  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory  • 
his  consulship  was  abolished :  ^**  and  the  remains  of  his  pn- 
vate' fortune,  not  exceeding  the  moderate  sum  of  luur  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the  brave  Constantius, 
who  had  already  defended  the  throne,  which  be  afterwards 
shared  with  his  feeble  sovereign.  •  Honorius  viewed,  with 
supine  indifference,  the  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  ***  but 
the  rebellious  attempts  of  Attains  and  HeracliJEtn,  against  his 
personal  safety,  awakened,  for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct 
of  his  niEiture.  He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  causes  and 
events  which  preserved  him  from  these  impending  dai:igem ; 
and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies,  he  peaceably  existed   in  the  palace  of   Ravenna, 

'**  Orotivm  oomposed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  year^  <ifter  tb* 
<)7eDt ;  yet  his  authority  seems  to  be  oyerbalanoed  by  the  improba- 
bility of  the  fact  .  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinas  gives  Heraclian  70C 
ships  and  8000  men :  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  cor-^ 
rapt ;  but  the  former  would  please  me  very  much. 

^"  The  Chronicle  of  Jdatius  affirms,  wiUiout  the  least  appearsDCs 
of  truth,  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  he 
wad  oTerthrOwn  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men. 

**•  See  Cod  TbeOd.  1.  xv.  tit  xiv.  leg.  18.  The  legal  ae^  per- 
formed  in  his  name,  even  the  manumission  of  slayes,  were  declared 
invalid,  till  they  had  been  formally  repeated.  « 

^^- 1  have  disdamed  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  lalse, 
rsport,  (Prooop.  de  BelL  Vandal  L  l  c  2,)  thai  Hononns  was  alarmed 
'     the  loss  of  Rome;  till  he  understood  that  it  was  not  a  favorite 


cmekm  of  that  naqvs  bu^oi^y  the,  capital  of  the  wotld,  which  had 
bMA  lost    Tei  even  thi?  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  pulhc  opakm 
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wiiiie  thiB  tyrants  beJ^Qiid  the  Alps  were  repeatedly  vaib 
quislied  in  the.  name,  and  by  the  lieutenant^  of  the  son  of 
TheodoaAs.^  In  the.  (^uree  of  a  busy  and  interesting  nar* 
rative  I  might  possibly  forget  to  mention  th^  death  of  such  a 
prinee:>  und  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution .  of  observ- 
ing, in  this  place,  that  he  survived  the  last  siege  of  Rome 
a^t  thirteen  years. 

The  nsurpatioQ  of  Constantipe,  who. received  the  purple 
from  the  legions  of  Britain,  had  beep  successful,  and  seemed 
16^  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  oolunms  of  fiercules;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  public  disorder  he  shared  the.  dominion,  and  the  plunder, 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  whose 
destructive  progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Bhine  or 
Pyrenees.  Stained  with  the  bk^  of  the  kinsmen  of  Hono- 
rius,  he  extorted,  from  the  comt  of  Ravenna,  with,  which  he 
secretly  corresponded,  the  ratification  of  his  rebellious  chums 
Constahtine  ^gaged  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deliver 
Italy  from  the  Goths ;  advanced  as  far  as  the.  "banks  of  the 
Po;  and  after  alarming,  ratb^  than,  assisting,  his  pusilianii' 
mous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  Arles^  to  cele^ 
brale,  with  intentperal^  luxury^  his  vain  apd  ostentatious  tri^ 
umph.  But  this  transect  prosperity  was  soon  interrupted 
and  destroyed  by  the  revoU  of  Count  Gerontius,  the  bravest 
of  his  generals;  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  son  Constans^ 
a  prince  already  invested  wiUi  the  Imperial  purple,  had  been 
left  to  command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain^  From  some 
reason,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  diadem^  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maz- 
imus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active 
count  pressed  forwards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to>  surprise  the 
two  empierors,  Oonstantine  and  Constans,  before  they  could 
prepare  for  their  defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at 
Vienna,  and  immediately  put  to  death:  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  had  sciu^ly  lebure  to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his 

>>o  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from 
six  contemporary  historians,  two  Latins  and  four  Greeks ;  Orosins,  L 
rii.  c  42,  p.  681,  583,  588 ;  Renatus  Profutunis  Frigeridus,  apud 
Gregor  Turon.  L  ii.  c.  9,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn,  il  pi  1^, 
136;  Zosimoa,  Lv*.  p..870,  871;  (Mympiodorus,  apud  Phot  p.  180, 
181,  184,  185;  Sosomen,  1.  iz.  c  12,18,  14,  15;  and  PhUoitorgui% 
i.  xii.  e.  6j  6j  withX^odefroy's  Dissertation,  p..  47*7—481.;  bepi^Bft  tbt 
Imir  Camnidfls  of  Prosper  Tyco,  Frospenof  Aquitakv  IdatiiM^  ani 
tfareeUimis. 
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tyoily ;  wlikh  bad  tempteil,  or  compiled  him,  sacrilegioiidj 
to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity  o£  the  mooABtic  life.  Tb< 
fiittiv  nudntaioed  «  si^ge  within  the  walls  of  Aries ;  but  those 
wdls  must  have  yielded  to  the  assaihinis,  liad  not  Uie  city 
been  onexpeotedly  retieved  by  the  approach  of  an  Ita^n 
snny.  The  naiiie  of  Honorina,  the  prodamation  of  a  lawful 
empeiDi,  astonished  the  contending  parties  of  the  rebels; 
Gerontiiuj  f6asidoned  by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  con* 
fines  of  Spain ;  and  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion^  by  the 
Roman  oouilige  which  appeared  to  animate  the  k»t  moments 
of  his  fife.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of  his 
perfidioos  soldieim  sunounded  •  and  attacked  his  house,  which 
oe  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  valiant  friend  of  the 
nation  of  the  Ahni,  and  some  feithful  slaves,  were  still,  attached 
to  his  person;  and  he  used,  with  so  much  sldll  and  resolutioD,  a 
laige  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that  above  three  hundred 
of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the  atten^  His  slaves^ 
when  all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the: dawn  of 
day;  and  Gerontiua,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  con- 
iusal  iendemess,  might  have  imitated  their  example ;  till  the 
Btildiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire 
on  all  ades  to  the  house.  In  this  fetal  extremity,  he  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  his  Barbarian-  friend,  and  cut  off  his 
head^  Hie  wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  aban* 
don  her  to  a  life  of  miseiy  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented 
her  neck  to  his  sword;  and  the  tnigio  scene  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  count  himself  who,  after  three  ineffectual 
strokes,  ^rew  a  short  dagger,  and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart.'*^ 
The  nnpioteded  Maximus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the 
purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was 
entertained  of  his  pow^r  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this  Impe- 
rial phantom  on  the  throne :  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to 
the  juslace  of  Honorias;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  -  after  he 
Lad  been  ^hown  to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  was 
publicly  executed.  ' 

The  general,  (Constantius  was  his  name,)  who  raised  by  his 
approach -the  siege  of  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troope  of 

"^  The  praiaea  which  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  thia  act  of  despair* 
appear  strange  and  aeandalous  in  ihe  nioufli  of.  an  ecclesiastical  Iiis^ 
tonaa  He  oUervea  (p.  379)  that  the  wifiB.of  Gterontlus  was  a  Ckris' 
dm  :  antf  that  her  death  was  worthy otf  her  reliigk)ii|  tod  of  inuroital 
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Gerontius,  was  born  a  Roman;  and  this  remarkable  distiactioD 
is  strongly  expressive  of  the  decay  of  military  spirit  among 
the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  strength  and  majesif  which 
were  conispicuous  in  the  person  of  that  general/**  marked 
him,  in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy. of  the 
throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the  famiudr  inter- 
course of  private  life,  his  manners  were  cheerful  and  en« 
gaging;  nor  would'  he  sometimes  disdain,  in  the  license  of 
convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  pantomimes  themoelves,  in 
the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous  profession.  But  when  the 
trampet  summoned  him  to  arms ;  when  he  mounted  k&s  horse, 
and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his  singular  practice)  almost 
upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his  large  animated  ey^  round 
the  field,  Oonstantius  then  struck  terror  into  his  ioes,  and 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victory. .  He  had 
received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  important  cocumission 
of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  the  West ;  and  the 
pretended  emperor  Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and 
anxious  respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  arms 
of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this  interval  allowed  time 
for  a  successful  negotiation  with  the  Franks  and  Alemannij 
and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege  of,  Aries. .  The 
Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in  his  lines,; 
boldly  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  UUonc,:  ^nd 
to  meet  the  Barbarians.  Bjs  measures  were  condMcd  with 
so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that,:  while  they  engaged  the 
infantry  of .  Oonstantius  in  the  front,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed,  by  the  cavaify  of  :his 
lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gmned.  an  adv^tptageous 
post  in  their  rear.  Thq  remiains  ;  of  the  army  of  Edobic  .were 
preserved  by  flight  or.  submission,  and  their  jeadei*.  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  ^tJbless  friend;  who 
too  clearly  understood,  that  'the  ;head'  of  his  obnoxious  guesf 
would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present  for  the  Imperial 
general.  On  this  occasion,  Oonstantius  behaved  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  genuine  Roman.     Subduing,  or  suppressing, 

*••  "EiSoi  ^^ov  Tvpaw(6og,  is  the  expression  of  Olyinpiodorus,  which  he 
orems  to  have  borrowed  from  jEoIus,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  of  which 
Bome  fragments  only  are  now  extant,  (Euripid.  Barnes,  torn,  it  pi  448, 
ver  88.)  This  allusion  may  prove,  that  the  anci  mt  tragic  4)oet8A)reri 
ftiU  fiuniliar  to  the  Qreeks  of  the  i^  century. 
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•tfetj  sentiiDeDft  of  jealousy,  he  publiclj  acknowledged  Aa 
merit  and  services  of  Ulphilas ;  but  he  turned  with  horror  from 
the  aasassin  of  Edobic ;  and  sternly  intimated  his  commands, 
that  the  camp  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
an  ungrateful  wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship 
end  hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  walls  of 
Aries,  tho  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some 
eoniidence  in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  tolemn 
pron^ise  for  his  security ;  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  Christian  Presbyter, 
he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he  soon  ex- 
perienced that  the  principles  of  honor  and  integrity,  whi<^ 
might  r^^late  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Oonstantins,  were 
superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  political  morality.  The 
Roman  genehil,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  his  laurels  with  the 
blood  of  Constantine ;  but  the  abdicated  emperor,  and  his  son 
Julian,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into  Italy ;  and  before 
they  reached  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  they  met  the  ministers  of 
death. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  that  almost 
every  man  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  the 
princes  whom  the  accident  of  their  birth  had  seated  on  the 
throne,  a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate 
of  thdr  predecessors,  still  continued  to  arise.  This  mischief 
was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where 
the  principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been  extinguished 
by  war  and  rebellion.  Bef>re  Constantine  resigned  the  purple, 
and  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  si^e  of  Aries,  intelligence  w») 
received  in  the  Imperial  camp,  that  Jovinns  has  assumed  the 
diadem  at  Mentz,  in.  the  Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of 
Gear,  king  of  the  Alani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed 
the  epnpire,'  advanced  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rliine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  £very 
.circumstance  is  dark  and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history 
of  the  reign  of  Jovinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a 
brave  and  skilful  general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
would  have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Constantius  might 
lie  justified  by  weighty  reasons;  but  he  resigned,  without  a 
stiugglCy  the  possession  of  Gaul ;  and  Dardanus,'the  Praetorian 
ftmwBif  is  recorded  as  the  only  magistrate  who  refused  to 
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yUd  cbixUaoce  U>,  the  usurper.***.  When  die  Go&s,  iwojatsn 
after  ifafi  siegd  of  Bome^  established  their  qnari»f8*m  Gaul,  it 
was  natural  to  sufqsioee  that  their  JnclmaiioQS  could  be  divided 
only  between  the  emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  4key  had 
Ibnned  a.  recent  alUancid,  and  the  degraded  Attalus^  whom  thej. 
reserved  in.  their  camp  ibr  the  occasional  purpose  of  ikcting 
the  part  of  a  musician  or;  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  imomont  of 
disgust,,  (ibr. which  it  i'l  not.  easy  to.  assign  a  cause,  or  a  date,) 
Adolphus  connected  himself  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and 
imposed  on  Attains  the  ignominious  task  of  negottating  tlie 
treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are. ag^  sur- 
prised to  read,  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gotiiio 'alliance 
as  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in 
dark  and  ambiguous  language,  the  officious  importiinity  of 
Attaliis;  that,  scorning  the  Advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  in- 
vested with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian;  and  that  he 
most  itnprudentty  accepted  the  service  of  Sams,  when  that 
gallant  chief,  the  solder  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to  desert 
the  court  of  a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  reward  or  punisK 
Adolphus,  educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed 
the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most  predous  and  sacred  portion 
ofithdr  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body. of  ten  thousand 
Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary  enemy  of  tb^  house  of  Balti. 
He  attacked  Sarus  at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  follow- 
ers. United  by  friendship,  animated  by  de^air,  but  ftt  length 
oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  exdting  the  compassion,  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken  in  the  toils,"*  than  he  was 

"'  Sidoniufl  ApoUinaris,  (1.  v.  epist.  9^  p.  139,  and  Not  Sirmond.  p. 
68,)  after  stigmatizing  the  inconstancif  of  Consiantine,  ihe,  facility  of 
Jovinus,  the  perfidy  of  Gerontios,  continues  to  observe,  thai  all  the 
vices  of  these  tyrants  were  united  in  the  person  of  Darclanusi  Yefi 
che  praefeot  supported  a  respectable  character  in'the  world,  and  even 
in  the  Church;  held  a  devout  correspondence .  with  St  Augustin  and 
St.  Jernm;  and  was  compluneuted  by  the  latter  (torn.  iii;p^  66)  with 
the  epithets  of  Christianorum  Nobiussime,  and  Kobilium*  Christia- 
QiBsime. 

'^  The  expressioa  may  be  understood  almost  Hteraliy:  OljiniHodfh 
rus  says,  ft6Xts  cAkkoU  i^taYpn^ei*.    J^iot  (or  eaxos)*  may  "tagmty  a 

*  Bekker  in  his  Fhotios  reads  oiKKotg,  but  in  the  new  edition  pf  the  R/- 
■anjines,  be  retains  v^kois,  whinh  is  translated  Scatis,  as  if  theV jmiiecAed 
idm  with  th3ir  shieldi,  in  order  to  take  hini  alive.    Photiu*,  Beu«v  f*  SP 
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uviantiy  de9|iate}.ed.  Tlie  death  of  Sarin  dissolved  the  looaa 
dUanee^wlttdi  Adolphtts  still  maintained  with  the  osarpen  of 
GauL  :  >  He^  again  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  pru- 
deooei ;  and  soon  satisfied  the  brother  of  Piacidia,  by  the  a84ur« 
lUMo  that  he  wottid  tmrnediatelj  traiismit  to  the  palace  of 
Ravenna  the  .heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinbs  and  Sebastian. 
nief  king  of  the  €bths  esecuiad  his  promise  without  difficulty 
or  delay ;.  the  helpless  brothers,  unsupported  by  an^  peisonai 
jnerit^  were  abandonied  by  their  Barbarian  auxiliaries;-  and 
tin  short  bf^XMition  of  Valentm  #aa  expiated  by  the  ruin  of 
o!ie  of  the  noblest  dties  of  Gaul.  The  emperor,  chosen  by 
die  BoHkan  js4nate,  who  had  been  promoted,  degraded,  insulted, 
r^sio^d;  again  degraded,  and  again  insulted,  was  finally  abim- 
doned  to  lS»  fate ;  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  pro- 
tecti^,  be  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  oontempty  from  offisring 
any  violeoQe  to  the  j)e»on  of  Attaius.  The  unfortunate  Attains, 
who  was  left  without  subjiecta  or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  thiQ 
ports:  of  Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat: 
but  be  was  intercepted  at.  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
HoBoriua,  led  in  triumph  'through  the  streets'  of  Rome  or 
Ravenna,  and  pfubiicly  exposed  to  the  gixing  Multitude,  on  the 
#>deoQd  i^ep  of  the  throne  of  his  invincUde  conqueror.  The 
»«me  ffieasure  of  punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his 
im)sp0rity,  he. was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival,  was  inflicted 
'm  Atbiltts  himself;  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation 
of  two  fingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Llpari,  where 
he  was  suppH^  with  the  deeent  necessaries  of  life.  Th^ 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebel- 
lion ;  and  it  inay  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was 
himself  incapable  dther  of  coun^l  or  of  adaon« 

The  situatioa  of  Spain^  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the 
enemies  of -Rome,  by  the  se^  by  the  mountabs,  and  by  inter- 
mediate provinces,  had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that 
remote  and  sequestered  country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a 
sure  symptom  of  domestic  happmess,  that^  in  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years,  Spain  fumishied  very  few  materials  to  the 
history  of  the  RomMi  empire.     The  footsteps  of  the  Barba- 


«iEk;  or  a  loose  gazmeat;  and  tliis  method  of  entangling  and  catching 
■i  eii«iiy,.li^dDus  coi^ortu,  was  much  pracdsed  by  t)ieHmit»  (Att- 
nuan.  zxxl  2.)  II  fut '  pris  vif  avec  des  filets,  is  the  translatioB  ef 
VSimadiAt  Hist  des  Eriperpurs,  torn.  v.  p^  608. 
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rians,  who,  in  the  reigii  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated,  beyoml 
the  Pyrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace; 
and  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  the  cities  of 
Emerita,  or  Merida,  of  Cord  aba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Tar- 
ragona, were  numbered  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  various  plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral  kingdoms,  was  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  skill  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  peculiar  adyantagies 
of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade."^  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperors;  and  if  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by  peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile 
approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  to  rekindle  some 
sparks  of  military  ardor.  As  long  as  the  defence  of  the 
mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faithful  militia  of 
the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the  frequent  attempts 
of  the  Barbarians.  But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troops 
been  compelled  to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands^  in 
tlie  service  of  Constismtine,  than  the  gates  of  Spain  were 
treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public  enemy,  about  ten  months 
before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.'*"  The  conscionsnesi 
of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine,  prompted  the  mercenary 
guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station ;  to  invite  the 
arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  and  to  swell 
the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresistible  violence  from 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of  Africa.  The  misfortunes 
of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  its  most 
eloquent  historian,  who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passion- 
ate, and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporary 
writers."'     "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  followed  by 

"*  "Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote 
(hre6  respectable  testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh 
centuries;  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  16,  in  the  third  volume  of 
Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,)  Ausonius,  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p-  242, 
edit  Toll,)  *nd  Isidore  of  Seville,  (Praefat  ad.  Chron.  ap.  Grotium, 
Hist.  Gk)th.  707.)  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trade 
of  Spain  may  be  found  m  Nonnius,  Hispania  lUustrata ;  and  iu  Huetj 
Hist,  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  c.  40,  p.  228 — 234. 

*'*  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  tue  Fasti,  and  the  Clironicle  of 
Idatiua.  Orosius  (1.  viL  c.  40,  p.  678)  Imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  dM 
treachery  of  the  Honoriaas ;  while.  Sozomen  (I  is.  e.  12)  aoeoaes  oaky 
their  negliji^ce. 

'**  J&tius  wishes  to.  apply  the  propheciee  of  Daniel  to 
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tlie  most  dreadful  calamities ;  as  the  Barbariam  exeraised  tiwiff 
indiscriminate  cruelty  on  tbe  fortunes  of  the.  Romans  and 
the  S{>aniarday  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  tlie  cHies  and 
th«  open  country.  The  progress  of  (amine  r^nced  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  to  feed  on  tbe  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures ; . 
and  even  the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied,  without  con- 
Iroly  in  the'  desert,  were  exasperated,  by  the  taste  of  blOod, 
and  the  impatience  of  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and  devour 
their  human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable 
ecHnpanioD  of  fiimine ;  a  laige  proportion  of  the  people  was 
swept  away ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dyinff  excited  only  the 
envy  of  their  surviving  friends.  At  lengm  the  Barbarians, 
satiated  with  cami^  and  rapine,  and  afficted  by  the  conta- 
gioaa  evils  which  they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their 
permanent  seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient 
Gallida,  whose  Umits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Oastille, 
was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals ;  the  Alam 
were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Garthagena  and  Lusitania, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  fruit- 
fnl  territory  of  Boetica  was  allotted  to  the  Silingi,  anothei 
branch  of  the  Vandalic  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition, 
the  conquerors  contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some 
redproeal  engagements  of  protection  and  obedience:  the 
lands  were  again  cultivated ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were 
9gain  bccupi^  by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Spaniards  was  even  deposed  to  prefer  this  new  condition  of 
poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man government;  yet  there  were  many  who  still  asserted 
Iheir  native  fireedom;  and  who  refused,  more  especially 
•ja  the  mountains  of  GalKcia,  to  submit  to  the  Barbarian 
foke.''^" 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebas- 
tian had  approved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored 
Gaul  to  the  obedience  of  his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was 
incompatible  with  the  situation  and  temper  of  the  king  of  tbe 
Goths.     He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  turning  his  vie- 

tiooal  oalamtties ;  and  is  thereibre  obliged  to  aeoommodate  the  dreum- 
ftmoes  of  the  eveat  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 

'**  Mariana  de  Rebos  Hi^panicis,  L  ▼.  c  1,  torn,  i  p.  148.  Uag 
Oomit  1783.  He  had  read,  in  Orosina,  (I  vil  c.  41,  p.  579,)  that  Iht 
Btebaiiana  had  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares ;  and  that  luay 
althe  ProYindals  had  preferred  inter  Barbaros  pauperem  Ulwrtatell% 
■nas  later  Romanns  tnbutariani  tiolidtudinem,  sustinere. 
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torious  MTtiift^  ngftimt  ^tbe-  Barbamns  of  Spain ;  thetroopfl^  of 
OonstantiiiB  iotoHce^d  hh  oomnHiiiieatdon  with  tbe  sei^Kicte 
o£  OaaV  and  gently  pve^ed  bis  mareh  toiwaixk  the  Pyi«i|eeai:.^^ 
he  passed  dw  mottntains,  and  surprised,  in  the  mmfe  of  the 
fiiffperor^  the  citj  of  Barcelona.  The  fbndaess- of  Adolpluta 
for  his  Roman  hn^  was  not  abated  by  time  6r  possessim  ; 
and.  the  biHh.  of  a  son,  JBumaoied,  from  his  ihnstriottsgniDd- 
ftbe,  Theodostus,  appeared  to  fix  him  ^rt5vep  -m  the  mtefroit 
of  the  republic.  The  loss  of  liiat  in&nt,  whose  remidbs  were 
deposited  in.  a  silrer  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  •  near  Bsr  • 
fidlona,  afflicted  his  parents ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Oothie  king 
.was  suspended  by  the  labors  ^  the  &ld;a»d  the  course  of 
his  Tictories  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  tr8asoB«  He 
had  imprudiently  received  into  his  service  one  of  the  foUodrers 
of  Sarus ;  a  Barbarian  of  ^daring  spirit,  bat  of  a  diminotive . 
stature^  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging  the  death,  of  bis 
beloVed.  patron  was  continually  irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of 
his  insolent  master.  Adolphus.was.  assassinated  in  the  palaee 
of  Barcelona;,  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a 
tumultopus  faction;*'^  and  a  stranger  to  tbevroyal  :raoey 
Singerie^  the  brother  of  Sams,  hicnself,  wast  seated' >  on.  the 
Gkithic  tiirone.  The  firsts  act  of  his  reign  twas  the  inbomaii 
murder.of  the  eixdrildren  of  Adolphus,  the  issne^of  « fnfissr 
marriage,. whom  he  tore^  wilhoui  pity,  from. the  :feeble  anna 
of  a  venerable  bishop.'*^  •  The  unfortunate  Placidi%  inaibead 
of  the  respectful  eompasnon,'  which  she  might  have  .exoAtfsd 
iii  the  meet  savi^e  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and  waotop 
iodult  .  Th&  daughter  of  the  emperor  Tfaeodosins,:  confounded 
among  a  crouni  of  vulgar  captives,  wsw  compelled  ta  raareh 
QQ  foot  above  t twelve  miles,  before  the.  hone  of  a  Barboi- 
rian,  the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  aiBMit 
lamented.'" 

*^*  This  mixture  ^-  force  and'  persuasdon  may  be  fiiirly  inferred 
irom  compiiring  Qrauus  and  Jonumde^  the  Bonuui  and  the  Oothii 
liistorian.  ^   . 

"•  According  to  the  system  of  Jornandes,  (c.  33,  p.  669,)  the  tra« 
hereditary  right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  Vested  in  the  Amali;  bul 
those  princes,  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  ^Hims;  eommandea  ^ 
tribes  of  the  Ostrop;oth9  in  some  dwtant  parts'  of  Germany,  or  Seytlittu 

\^  The'mnrder  is  related  by  Qljmpioaorus :  but  Uie  oumber  of^^tbe 
fl^ldren  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of '6faspectad:mithority^  ... 

^*^  The  death  of  Adolphos  was  celebrntjed  it  GonsbnitiiMiplo  ^riOi 
iUumioationaaad  Gireensian  sames:  (See  Ghron.  Alexhndrln:)  .  It  nu^ 
wmoK  doubtful  whether  ^  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  oecasiofi,  lij^ 
ihsir  hatred  of  the  Barbarians,  or  of  tho  Latins. 
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.  ButiHaddifi  sooti-  obtained  tbe  j^eosnre  of  revenge;  and 
Hie  view  of  her  igiMMmnioaB  suffisriags  miglit  roine  an  indig- 
aaat  people  agaimt^tka  lynuiy  wha  was  •  aasaaeinaled  on  the 
ao^eotti:  daj  ol  bia  usurpation.  After  the  death'  of  Singeric, 
the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on 
Wallia;  wfaoae  warlike  and  ainbitiotis  teo^r  appeared,  in  the 
b«»giiiiiiiigiOf  his  leign^. extremely  hostile  to  the  repnblic  He 
Odinrdlied  in  anna  from  Baneloaa  to  the  ^orss  of  the  Atiaa- 
tie.  Oeean,  which  the  anoieiits.  revered  and  dreaded  as  the 
boiindaij  of  the  world.  But  when  ha. reached  the  sonthem 
promoDtoffj  of  Spain,'**  and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by 
Um  /ibirtresa,  of  Oibraltar,  contemplated  the  neighboring  and 
fertile,  eoast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the  designs  of  con- 
(piest,  whieh  had  been  iatarmpted  by  the^  deatS  of  Alaric 
Xheiwinda  and  waves  i^in  disappointed  the  enterprise  of  the 
Goths;  andtiiB  minds:  <^  a  saperstitious  people  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
In.  tfais^dispoettbn  the  successor  of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused 
to .  listea'  to  a  Banan  .  ambassador, .  whose  proposals  were 
enJfeiped  by  the  real,  or.  snppoaed,  approach  of  a  numerous 
acmy^  under,  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Gonstantius.  Aaolenro 
tneate^.  was.  stipulated  and  observed;  Pladdia  was  honorably 
leilaffed  to  .her  brother;  m  hundred  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  were. delivered  to  the:  hangry  Goths;'**  and  Wallia 
eogaged  to .  draw  his  sword  in  the  aervioe  of  die  empira  A 
fai^y  war  was  instantly  exdted  among,  the  Barbariikos .  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  contending  princes. are  said  to  have  addressed 
their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  the 
thsoBe  of  the  Western  ebuperoi^  exhorting  him  to  remain  a 
tranquil  .spectator  c^  thar  opntest ;  the  events  of  which  must 
be  frivorable  to  the  Romans,  by  the  mutual  sUmghter  of  theif 
common  enemies.*^*    The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  snp* 

•••.        .     Qu6d  Tarie99iaeis  avus  bujus  Vallia  terns 
.  *         VandalicBs  tunnab,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stravit,  et  occiduam  tex^re  cadavera  Co/pm. 
.     .  Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  Paoegyr.  Aathem.  868 

p.  80O,  edit.  Sirmond  ' 

***  Thia  siwply  was  very  aceeptablo :  tho  Gotha  wer^^  ipaulied  bj 
the  Vandals  of  Spam  with  the  ef^thet  d  Tndi,.  becauee  in  their  ex* 
irdne  distress,  they-  had  given  a  piece  of  gold  for  a  trulaf  or  about  hall 
a  pound  of  dour.    Olympiod  apud  Pbot.p.  189. 

^•»  Orosius  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tu  com  dpi- 
■hw  pacem  babe,  omniumquo  obsides  acc^ ;  nos  oobis  confligjremi 
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ported,  during  tbree  campaigns,  with  desperate  valor,  and 
varions  success ;  and  the  martial  •  achievements  of  Wallia 
diffused  tbrougli  the  empire  the  superior  renown  of  the  Gothic 
liero.  He  exterminated  the  Silingi,  who  had  irretrievably 
ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province  of  Boetica.  He 
slew,  iu  battle,  the  kinff  of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains  of  those 
ScyUiian  wanderers,  wno  escaped  from  the  field,  instead  of 
choosing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge  under  the 
standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they  were  ever  afterwards 
ronfounded.  The  Vandals  themselves,  and  the  Suevi,  yielded 
to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths.  The  promiscuous  mul- 
titude of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  intercepted,  were 
driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallida ;  where  they  still  contin- 
ued, in  a  narrow  compass  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  exercise  their 
domestic  and  implacable  hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory, 
Wallia  was  faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored  his  Spanish 
conquests  to  the  obedience  of  Honorius ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  Imperial  officers  sooa  reduced  an  oppressed  people  to  regret 
the  time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While  the  event  of  the 
war  was  still  doubtful,  ihd  first  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravemia  to  decree 
the  honors  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He  entered 
liome  like  the  ancient  conquerors  of  nations ;  and  if  the  monu- 
ments of  servile  corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  the 
&te  which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find  that  a  crowd 
of  poets  and  orators,  of  magistrates  and  bishops,  applanded  the 
fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invincible  courage,  of  the  emperor 
Honorius.'** 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  claimed  by  the  ally 
of  Rome,  if  Wallia,  before  he  repaned  the  Pyrenees,  had  ex- 
tirpated the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious  Goths, 
forty-three  years  after  they  had  passed  the  Danube,  were 
established,  according  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession 
of  the  second  Aquitain ;  a  maritime  province  between '.  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 

nobis  perimus,  ^bi  viocimus ;  immortalis  vero  qiuBstus  erit  Reipab 
licsB  tu<e,  »i  utriqae  pereamus.  The  idea  is  just ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  tiiat  it  was  entertained  or  expressed  by  the  Barbarians. 

'<•  Rojmam  triumphans  ingreditar,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Pros- 
per*s  Chronicle.  The  faci»  which  relate  to  the  dealh  of  Adolphus,  aad 
the  exploits  of  Wallia,  are  related  from  Olympiodoras,  (ap.  Fbot  p. 
IM,;  Orosios,  (1.  vii.  e.  48  p.  684—587,)  Jomandes,  (de  Rabrn  CMcb 
«  Sl,.%2,)  and  the  cihronides  of  Idatius  aod  IsidnM. 
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JieHoii  of  Bourdeanx.  Thai  metropolis,  advantagoously  situ* 
ated  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and 
Qd^ant  form ;  and  its  numeions  inhabitants  were  distingnished 
Qunong  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  learning,  and  the  polite- 
ftesB  of  their  manners.  The  adjacent  province,  which  has 
beea  f<»id)y  compared  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  is  blessed  with 
a  frtiitfol  soil,  and  a  temperate  dimate ;  the  fiioe  of  the  coun- 
tij  displayed  the  arts  imd  the  rewards  of  industry ;  and  the 
QoAa,  af£er  &eir  martial  toils,  Inxurionsly  exhausted  the  rich 
lineyards  of  Aqmtain/*'  The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  additional  gf^  of  some  neighboring  dioceses ;  and  Ihe 
snooessoiB  of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse, 
which  included  five  populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the 
spacious  circuit  of  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Fravbb,  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper  Jovi- 
nua  to  his  Bnrgundian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  em- 
peror ;  the  lands  of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded 
to  those  formidable  .Barbarians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied, 
eitber  by  <!onqiiest  or  trea^,  the  two  provinces  which  still 
retain,  with  the  titles  of  Duehy  and  of  County,  the  national 
appellation  of  Burgundy.^**  The  Franks,  the  valiant  and 
finlhfol  allies  of  the  Koman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to 
imitate  the  invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  eapital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless 
l)and8 ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained 
in  the  district  of  Toxandia,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied 
along  the  banks  (^  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  independ- 
ent power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower 
Germany.  These  fects  may  be  sufficiently  justified  by  his- 
toric evidence ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy 
by  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws,  and  even  the  exist- 


^*^  Ausoniufl  (de  ClariB  Urbibua,  p.  267 — 262^  celebrates  Bour- 
deaux  with  the  partial  affection  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Ga- 
bero.  Dei,  p.  228.  Paris,  1608)  a  florid  description  of  the  provinces 
of  Aquitain  and  Noyempopulania. 

"^  Orosiua  (L  yii  c.  32,  p.  550)  commends  the  mildness  and  mod- 
esty of  these  Bm-gun^ans,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their 
Chnstian  brethren.  Mascou  has  illustrated  the  origin  of  their  king- 
dom in  the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  History 
of  Die  Ancient  Germans,  yoL  ii  jk  555 — 572,  of  the  English  trauelft' 
(ion. 

VOL.   III. — O 
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ence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  jusdy  arraigaed  by  the  impartial 
severity  of  modern  critici«m."* 

The  ruin  of  the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated 
from  the  establishment  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  allianoe 
was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capriciously 
impelled,  oy  interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the  public  peac6u 
A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was"  imposed  on  the  surviving 
provincials,  who  had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war ;  the  faiiw 
est  and  most  fertile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapaeioua 
strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves,  and  their 
catUe ;  and  the  trembling  natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these  domestic  misfortunes, 
which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been 
felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
iosolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness  of  civil  dis- 
cord. The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their  lands  and  houses 
to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death  oi  Cesar,  and  op- 
pressed the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two  poets  of  unequal 
fame  have  deplored,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  loss  of  their 
patrimony ;  but  the  legionaries  of  Augustus  appear  to  havo 
surpassed,  in  violence  and  injustice,  the  Barbanans  who  in* 
vaded  Gaul  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the 
Centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  £urm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mantua  '"*  but  Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money 

'*'  See  Mascou,  L  yilL  c.  43,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspi- 
cious line  of  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  (in  torn.  I  p.  638,)  the  name 
of  Fharamdnd  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh  centuiy.  The 
author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  (in  torn,  il  p.  643)  suggests,  probably 
enough,  that  the  choice  of  Pharamond,  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was 
recommended  to  the  Franks  by  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an  oxii« 
in  Tuscany  * 

""  O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus :  ad?ena  nostri 

(Quod  nunquam  veriti  sumus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diseret :  Hsec  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  colon! 
Nunc  yicti  tristes,  &c 
See  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  o^ 


*  The  first  mention  of  Pharamond  is  in  the  Gesta  Francomm,  assigxie^ 
to  about  the  year  720.  St.  Martin,  iv.  469.  The  modem  French  wnters 
in  general  sabscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Thierry;  Faramond  fils  de  Mar- 
komir,  qaoiqne  son  nom  soit  bien  germaniqne,  et  son  regne  possible,  ne 
Bgvre  pas  dons  les  histoires  les  pins  dignes  dc  €>i.  A.  Thierry,  LeCtro* 
■or  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  90.— M. 
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fiwn  his  Gotiiic  pnrehasery  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and 
surprise ;  and  (hough  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  real  value  of 
his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  by  some  colors  of 
moderation  and  equity."'  The  odious  name  of  conquerors 
was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  gue9t$ 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  especially 
the  Goths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they  were  bound  to  thia 
people  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the 
iuty  <^  allegiance  and  military  seryioe.  The  title  of  Honoriua 
and  hia  sucoesson,  their  laws^  and  their  civil  masistrates,  were 
still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  of  which  they  had 
resigned  the  possession  to  the  Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  kings, 
who  exercised  a  supreme  and  independent  authority  over  their 
native  sulgeds,  ambitiously  solicited  the  mom  honorable  rank 
of  master-generals  of  the  Imperial  armies."'  Such  was  the  in- 
voluntary reverence  which  the  Bicaian  name  still  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those  warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  in* 
umph  the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  succession 
of  feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  British  ishmd  separated  itself  firom  the  body  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  r^ular  forces,  which  guarded  that  remote 
province,  had  been  gradually  withdrawn;  and  Britain  was 
abandoned  without  defence  to  the  Saxon  pirates,  and  the 
savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The  Britons,  reduced  to 
this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  a  declining  monarchy.  They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled 
the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their 
own  strength."'     Afflicted  by  similar  calamities,  and  actuated 

Servina.  Pifteen  miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  assigned  t« 
the  veterans^  with  a  reservation,  in  &vor  of  the  inhabitants,  of  three 
miles  round  the  city.  Even  in  this  &yor  they  were  cheated  by  Alfe- 
nus  Yams,  a  £Eunous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  conmnissioners,  who 
measmred  eight  hmidred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

>^i  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus, 
5*76,  apud  Masoou,  L  viii.  c.  42. 

"^  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillemont^ 
(Hist  des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  641,)  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abbd 
Dnbos,  (HIsi  de  TEtablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise  dans  les 
(laules,  torn.  L  p.  259.) 

^^*  Zoeimus  (L  vL  3'76,  883)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Britain  and  Armcrica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Cambden 
himflelf,  have  been  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors,  by  their  imperfed 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  cootment. 
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bf  Uie  same  »pmt,  the  Armorican  provinces  (a  name  wliicb 
Qompiehendea  the  maritime  eomitnes  of  Gam  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire"*)  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
neighboring  isiand.  They  expelled  the  Roman  mi^trates,  who 
aeted  under  itie  authority  of  Uie  usurper  Oonstantine ;  and  a  free 
government  was  established  among  a  people  who  bad  so  long 
been  subject  io  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master.  The  independ* 
»ice  of  Britttn  and  Armorica  was  soon  confirmed  by  Honoriua 
himself  the  lawful  emperor  of  Hxe  West;  and  the  letters,  by^ 
which  he  committed  to  the  new  states  the  care  of  thehr  own 
Bafety,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  absdute  and  perpetual 
abdication  of  the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This 
interpretation  was,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  the  event. 
After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  successively  &llen,  the  man- 
time  provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire.  Yet  their 
obedience  was  imperfect  and  precarious :  the  vain,  inconstant^ 
rebellious  dispontion  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either 
with  freedom  or  servitude ;  "^  and  Armorica,  though  it  could 
not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,"'  was  agitated  by 
frequent  and  destaruetive  revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably 
lost."^    But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  inde^ 

"^  The  limits  of  Anoorica  are  defintsd  by  two  national  geographers^ 
Messieura  De  Valois  and  D'Anyill^,  in  their  NotitioB  of  Ancient  QauL 
The  word  had  been  used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  afterwards 
rontracted  to  a  much  narrower;  signification. 

^^*  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  claaditur  aihnes, 

Armoricana  prius  yeteri  cognomine  dicta. 
Torva,  feroz,  yentosa,  procax,  incauta,  rebellis ; 
Inconstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  amore ; 
Prodiga  yerbonim,  sed  non  et  prodiga  fiEU^ti 

Grricus,  Honach.  in  Yit  St.  GermanL  1.  y^  apad  Yales.  Notit  Qallia- 
mm,  p.  43.  Valeslus  alleges  seyeral  testimonies  to  confirm  this  char- 
tcter;  to  which  I  shall  add  the  eridenoe  of  the  presbyter  Oonstantine, 
(A.  D.  488,)  who,  in  the  life  of  3t  Germain,  calls  the  Armorican 
rebels  mobuem  et  ihdisciplinatnm  popnlmn.  See  the  Historians  of 
France,  torn.  L  p.  648. 

*'•  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  p{ 
the  system  of  the  Abb6  Dubos,  whidi  Montesqaien  has  so  vigorously 
opposed. .  See  Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xaac  c  24.» 

"'' l^ptrawiav  fxfvrot  ^fan&toi  dvaotoaavSii  o^Kirt  texWy  are  the 
words  of  ProcopKis  (de  B^  Vandal  L  i.  c.  2,  p.  181,  Louyre  edition) 

*  See  Memoires  de  Gallet  ear  TOrip^  des  Bretons,  quoted  by  Dam, 
Hintoire  de  Bretagne,  Lp.  57.  According  to  the  opinion  of  tliese  author^ 
the  government  of  Annorica  was  monarchical  from  t^e  period  of  its  *  ~ 
paudence  on  the  lioman  empire.»-M. 
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pendeoce  of  a  remote  proyinoe,  the  separaticm  was  nA  im* 
bittered  by  the  repioach  of  tyrannj  or  rebellion;  and  the 
claims  of  alle^ance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
mtttnal  and  volnntary  offices  of  national  friendship.^'* 

Tlus  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  &brio  of  civil  and 
militaiy  government;  and  the  independent  country,  during  a 
period  ^  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saions,  was 
ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  dei^,  the  nobles,  and  the 
munidpal  towns.'**  I.  Zosimus,  who  idone  has  preserved  the 
memoiy  of  this  singular  transaction,  very  accurately  observes, 
that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the  dtiea  of 
Britain.'**  Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  ninety-two 
considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  that 
great  province;  and,  among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were 
distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and 
importance.'*'  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relating  thdr  domestic  poKcy ;  and  the  powers  of 
municipal  govemm^t  were  distributed  among  annual  magis- 
trates, a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  otiffaul  model  of  the  Bomsn  constitution.'**    The 

in  a  vety  inmortant  passage,  which  has  been  too  xnnch  nec^lected 
ETen  Bede  (Hist.  Geot  AngUean.  L  L  a  12,  p  50,  edit  Smith}  ae- 
knowledges  uiat  the  fiomaiiB  finally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hono- 
rius. Yet  our  modern  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of 
their  dominion;  and  there  are  some  who  aHow  only  the  interyal  of  a 
fr w  months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

^'*  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against 
tl»e  Scots  and  Pipts;  and  more  anthenticproof  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced, that  the  independent  Riions  raised  1S,000  men  for  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  In  GauL 

*^*  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  that  some 
eirmmutaneeB  in  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and 
analogy.  The  atabbofnosss  of  oor  langnage  has  sometimes  forced  mo 
to  deviate  from  the  €imdUi^nal  into  the  iiuUatiive  mood. 

^^  Upds  ris  l»  Bptrravvia  xSXtig.     Zofiimus,  I  vi  p.  883. 

*^  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  munieipia,  nine  eohnies,  ten  LatiihuM 
donai49,  twelve  Uipmdktnm  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken  from 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  de  Sittl  Britanniaa,  p.  86 ;  and  though  it  mav 
not  seem  probable  that  he  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Roman  general, 
ho  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinaiy  for  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  oenti^.* 

^**  See  Mafin  Verona  IUastrata»  part  i  L  v.  p.  8S— lOe. 

*  Ibe  names  mav  he  found  in  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Manchester  ^  B 
83^  379.    Turner,  Hist  Anglo-Saxons,  i  216.— M. 
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management  of  a  common  revenue,  the  exerciso  of  civil  and 
crimimd  jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of  public  counsel  and 
command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics ;  and  when 
thej  asserted  their  independence,  the  youtn  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  adjacent  districts,  would  naturally  range  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  the  magistrate.  But  the  desire  of  ob^ 
taining  the  advantages,  and  of  escaping  the  burdens,  of  polit- 
ical society,  is  a  perpetual  and  ine^dbaustible  source  of  dis- 
cord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  restoration 
of  British  freedom  was  exempt  from  tumult  and  Action. 
The  preeminence  of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  fre- 
quently violated  by  bold  iwd  popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty 
nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were  become  the  subjects 
of  their  own  servants,"*  would  sometimes  regtet  the  reign  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch.  IL  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over 
the  adjacent  country,  was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  influ- 
ence of  the  principal  senators;  and  the  smaller  towns,  the 
villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  consulted  their  own  safety 
by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these  rising  republics.  The 
sphere  of  their  attraction  was  proportioned  to  the  respective 
degrees  of  their  wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary 
lords  of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the 
neighborhood  of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
independent  princes,  and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war.  The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint 
imitation  of  ItaUan  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  casUes,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the  adjacent 
coun^ :  "*  the  produce  of  the  land  was  applied  to  purchase 
arms  and  horses;  to  maintain  a  militaiy  force  of  slaves,  of 
peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers ;  and  the  chieftain  might 
assume,  within  his  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate. Several  of  these  British  chiefi  might  be  the  genuine 
posterity  of  andent  kings ;  and  many  more  would  be  tempted 
to  adopt  this  honorable  genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hered- 
itary claims,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of 


'*  ljeg6s  restituit,  libertatemque  redudt, 

Et  servos  fiunulis  non  sioit  esse  suis. 

Itioerar.  RutiL  L  L  21C. 

^"^  An  ioBcriptkiii  (apud  8innond,  Not  ad  Sidon.  Apdlinar.  p.  69) 
describes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tutioni  omnium,  erected  by 
Pardaaus  on  bis  own  estate,  near  Sisteroa,  in  the  second  If  arbomiesa, 
and  named  bv  him  Theopolis. 
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the  Oaesare.^**  Their  situation  and  their  hopes  would  dispose 
ihem  to  affeet  the  dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  If  the  jprinees  of  Bntain  relapsed  into  bar- 
bariBin,  while  the  cities  studiously  preserved  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Rome,  the  whole  island  must  have  been  gradu- 
ally  divided  by  the  distinction  of  two  national  parties ;  again 
broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions  of  war  and  Action,  by 
the  various  provocations  of  interest  and  resentment  The 
public  strength,  instead  of  being  united  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels ;  and 
the  personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader  at 
the  head  of  hii  equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  free- 
dom of  some  neighboring  cities ;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among 
the  tyranis^^**  who  infested  Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  government  III.  The  British  church  might  be  com- 
posed of  thirty  or  ibrty  bishops,^**  with  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they 
seem  to  have  been  poor  *••)  would  compel  them  to  deserve 
the  pubho  esteem,  by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behavior.  The 
intereet^  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy,  was  favorable 
to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  distracted  country :  those  sal- 
utary lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular 
discourses ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils 
that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national 
assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  affairs 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely  de- 
bated;  differences  reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contributions 

'**  Tha  establiflhment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed, 
if  we  could  adopt  the  impracticable  ecfaeme  of  a  lively  and  learned 
antiquarian ;  who  supposes  that  the  British  mooarchs  of  the  several 
tribes  continued  to  reign,  though  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from 
the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.  See  Whitaker's  History  of 
Manchester,  vol  I  p.  247 — 267. 

"•  'AAA*    ovaa    ivd    rvpavvoti    drr*    airo9    fttevs,       PrOCOpius,    de    Bcll 

Vandal.  L  I  c.  8,  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorxmi,  was 
file  ezpressioQ  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  416  (torn,  il  p.  266,  ad  Ctesi- 
phont.)  By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Lancl, 
the  monk  of  Bethlem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelli- 
gence. 

*•*  See  Bingham's  Eccles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i  L  iz.  c.  6,  p.  894. 

"*  It  18  reported  of  three  British  bidiops  who  assisted  at  the  coun« 
al  of  ^mini,  A.  D.  869,  tarn  Dauperes  fuisse  ut  nihil  habereni  Sul- 
ptdufl  Sererus,  Hist.  Sacra,  1  u.  p.  420.  Some  of  their  bretfares^ 
however,  were  in  better  drcumstancea. 
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impofiQd,  wifie  resolutioDs  often  concerted,  and  smnetimet 
executed;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  th^t, in  moments  of 
extreme  danger,  a  Pendragan^  or  Dictator,  was  elected  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares,  so 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were  interrupted,  however, 
by  zeal  and  superstition;  and  the  British  clergy  incessantly 
labored  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  abhorred, 
«s  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native  country.^"' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely  natural, 
^at  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  introduced 
an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaul. 
In  a  solemn  edict,^^®  filled  with  the  stroi^est  assurances  of 
that  paternal  affection  which  princes  so  often  express,  and  so 
seldom  feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention 
of  convening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  sevm  provinces :  a 
name  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain  and  the  andeni 
Narbonnese,  which  had  long  since  exchanged  their  Celtic 
rudeness  for  the  useful  and  elegant  arte  of  Italy .^**  Arles^ 
the  seat  of  government  and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the 
place  of  the  assembly;  which  regularly  continued  twenly^ 
eight  dayS]i  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  thirteenth  of 
September,  of  every  year.  It  consisted  of  the  Tn^ionaa 
prsefect  of  the  Gauls;  of  seven  provindal  governors,  one 
consular,  and  six  presidents ;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps 
the  bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities ;  and  of  a  competent,  thou^ 
indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honorable  and  opulent  ^mw- 
sessors  of  land,  who  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  country.  They  were  empowered  to  lutein 
pret  and  communicate  the  laws  of  their  sovereign;  to  expose 
the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  to  nooderate 
the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes ;  and  to  deliberate 
on  every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could 


**•  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  a  8 — 12. 

^^^  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  piblished  by  Sirmoii4 
(Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  148.)  Hincmar  of  Itheims,  who  assigns  a 
place  to  the  bishops,  had  probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a  more 
perfect  copy.  Dubos,  Hist  Critique  de  la  Monardue  FraD9oi8e,  torn. 
L  p.  241—256 

'''*  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the 
Yiennehsis,  the  maritime  Alps»  ihe  first  and  second  Narbonnese^ 
Novempopulania,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.  In  the  room  of 
the  first  Aquitain,  the  Abb6  Dubos,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar,  de* 
nres  to  introduce  the  first  Lugdunensis,  or  Lyonnese. 
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tend  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  pro^^erity  hi  tLe 
seven  provinces.  If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  tZie  peo- 
ple an  interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  universally 
established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  pubhc 
wisdom  and  virtue  mtghi  have  been  cherished  and  propagated 
in  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would 
have  secured  the  throne  of  the  monarch;  the  abuses  of  an 
arbitrary  administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some 
degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of  these  representa- 
tive^assemblies ;  and  tiie  country  would  have  been  defended 
against  a  foreign  enemy  by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen. 
Under  the  mild  and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Koman 
empire  might  have  remained  invincible  and  immortal;  or  if 
its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of  human  affiiirs, 
had  opposed  au(£  perpetual  continuance,  its  vital  and  constit- 
uent members  might  have  separately  preserved  their  vigor 
and  independence.  But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  wben 
every  prmdple  of  health  and  life  had  been  exhausted,  the 
tardy  application  of  this  partial  remedy  was  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  important  or  salutaiT  effects.  The  emperor 
Honorius  expresses  his  siirprise,  tnat  he  must  compel  the 
reluctant  provinces  to  accept  a  privilege  whicb  they  should 
ardently  have  solicited.  A  fine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds 
of  gold,  was  imposed  on  the  absent  representatives;  who 
seem  to  have  declmed  this  imaginary  gift  of  a  free  constitution, 
M  the  last  and  most  cruel  insult  of  their  oppressoia^ 

o* 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

AROADIUS  SMPXROR  OF  THE   EAST. ADMINISTRATION  AND  DiS- 

GRACB  OF   SUTROPIUB. — ^REVOLT   OF  OAINA8. — ^PKRSBOUTION 
OF  ST.  lOHN  OHRTSOSTOM. — TflEODOSHTS  H.  EMPEROR  OF  THE 

XAST.-^BIS   SISTER   FULOHERIA. HIS   WIFE    EUDOOIA.-^rTHK 

FXS8TAN  WAR,  AND  DIVISION  OF  ARMENIA. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the 
East,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  to  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand  and  fiffy- 
eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  perpetual  decay. 
The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and  obstinately  re- 
tained, the  vain,  and  at  length  fidtitious,  title  of  Emperor  of 
ihe  Romans;  and  the  hereditary  appellation  of  OiESAR  and 
Augustus  continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  tlie  legitimate 
successor  of  the  first  of  men,  who  had  reigned  over  the  first  of 
nations.  The  palace  of  Constantinople  rivalled,  and  perhaps 
excelled,  the  magnificaice  of  Persia;  and  the  elok^^uent  ser- 
mons of  St  Chiysostom^  celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the 
pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  ♦'The  emperor," 
says  he,  '*  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of 
gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value. 
These  ornaments,  and  his  purple  garments,  are  reserved  for  his 
sacred  person  alone ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massy 
gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by 
his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and  his  attendants.  Their  spears, 
Jieir  shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their 
horses,  have  either  the  substance  or  the  appearance  of  gold ; 

^  Father  Mont&acon,  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine  sn- 
periorSy  was  compelled  (see  Longueniana,  torn.  I  p.  206)  to  execute  the 
laborious  edition  of  St  Chrysoetom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio,  (Paris, 
1*788,)  amused  himself  with  extracting  from  that  immense  collectioa 
Mi  morals,  some  curious  antiquities,  which  illustrate  the  manners  of 
the  Theodosian  a^e,  (see  Chrysostom,  Oi>era,  tom.  xiil  p.  192 — 196,) 
and  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad.  dos  Inscrip 
tioos,  torn.  xiii.  p.  474 — 190. 
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mtd  the  laiy^e  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield  is 
endided  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent  tho  shape  of 
the  human  eye.  The  two  mules  that  drew  the  chariot  of  the 
monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over  with  gold 
The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  sotid  gold,  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple  curtains, 
the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the 
resplendent  pktes  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  the  carriage.  The  Imperial  pictures  are  white, 
on  a  blue  ground ;  the  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his  guards  beside  him ;  and  his 
vanquished  enemies  in  chains  at  his  feet"  The  successors 
ni  Constantino  established  their  perpetual  residence  in  the 
loyul  city,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and 
perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received,  with 
each  wind)  the  tributary  productions  of  every  climate ;  while 
the  impregnable  strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages 
to  defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  Their  do- 
minions were  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris;  and 
the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days'  navigation,  whicii 
separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of 
Ethiopia,'  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  empire 
of  the  East.  The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were 
the  seat  of  art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  the 
inhabitaiits,  who  had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greeks,  styled  themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the 
most  enlightened  and  civilized  portion  of  the  human  species. 
The  form  of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  monarchy ; 
the  name  of  Sie  Homan  Kefublic,  which  so  long  preserved 
a  &int  tradition  of  freedom,  was  confined  to  the  Latin  prov* 
inoes;  and  the  princes  of  Constantinople  measured  their 
greatness  by  the  servile  obedience  of  tneir  people.  They 
were  ignorant  how  much  this  passive  disposition  enervates 

*  According  to  the  loose  reckoning,  that  asihip  could  saS,  with  a  fair 
windy  1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  &ie  revolation  of  a  daj  and  night, 
Diodorus  Siculos  computes  ten  days  from  the  Palus  Modotis  to  Rhodes, 
and  four  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.  Tho  navigation  of  the  Nile 
from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it 
was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  Diodor.  SicuL  iom.  L  L  iil  p. 
200,  emi  Wesseling.  He  might,  without  much  impropriety,  measure 
the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  he  speaks  of 
the  MoBotis  in  the  4'7th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  within 
the  polar  circle 
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and  degrades  eveiy  &ciiltj  oi  the  iuind«  The  subjeeta,  idio 
had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute  oommands  of  a  master, 
were  equally  incapable  of  guarding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Barbarians,  or  of  defending  their 
reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Areadius  and  Hoaoriua  are 
so  intimately  connected,  that  the  rebellion  d  the  Goths,  and 
the  (all  of  Eufinus,  have  already  claimed  a  place  in  the  hi&> 
fjcry  of  the  West.  It  has  already  been  observed^  that  Eutro- 
pius,*  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had 
accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  Every 
order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favorite ;  and  their  tame 
and  obsequious  submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the  lawB, 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  manners 
of  his  country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  predecessors  of 
Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret  and  almost 
invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
the  prince ;  but  their  ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the 
menial  service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Imperial  bednihamber. 
They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  pdblic  counsels,  and 
blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  &me  and  fortunes 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens;  but  they  never  presumed  to 
stand  forward  in  the  front  of  empire,^  or  to  profane  the  pub- 
lic honors  of  the  state.  Eutrppius  was  the  first  of  his  artifi- 
cial sex,  who  dared  to  assume  the  jcbaracter  of  a  Boman 
magistrate  and  general.*    Sometimes,  in  the  prestence  of  tike 


*  Barihitis,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a 
commentator,  gives  the  preference  to  the  two  books  wnich  Glaudian 
composed  against  Eutropius,  above  all  his  other  productions,  (Baillet^ 
Jugemens  des  ^avans,  torn.  iv.  p.  227.)  They  are  indeed  a  verj  ele- 
gant and  spirited  satire ;  and  would  he  more  valuable  in  an  historical 
light,  if  the  invective  were  less  vague  and  more  temperate. 

*  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  palace, 
and  definmg  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  fronte  recedant 

Imperii. 

In  Eotrop.  i.  4SS. 

ITct  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eisuchs  had  assumed  any  of  the  effi*- 
nent  offices  of  the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  Franosituft  aacri 
eabicidi,  in  the  edict  of  his  banishment  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  Ix.  tit  ^ 
^  17. 

Jamque  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis  mens    . 

Tu  miseras  leges  hominumque  negotia  ludii  * 
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blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tiibunal  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment, or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues;  and,  sometimes, 
appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress 
and  armor  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind ;  nor  does  £u- 
tropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  design 
by  any  sui>erior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  former 
habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the  law?, 
or  the  exercises  of  the  field;  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the  spectators ;  the 
Goths  expressed  tlieir  wish  that  such  a  general  might  always 
eommand  liie.  armies  of  Eome;  and  the  name  of  the  ministei 
was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious,  perhaps,  than 
hatred,  to  a  public  character.  The  subj/ects  of  Arcadius  were 
exasperated  oy  the  recollection,  that  iim  deformed  and  de- 
crepit eunuch,*  who  so  perversely  mimicked  the  actions  of  a 
man,  was  bom  in  the  most  abject  condition  of  servitude ;  that 
before  he  entered  the  Imperial  palace,  he  had  been  succes- 
sively sold  and  purchased  by  a  hundred  masters,  who  had 
exhausted  his  youthful  strength  in  every  mean  and  in£amoub 
ofQce,  and,  at  length  dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom 
and  poverty.^  While  these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  conversation,  the  vanity 

Judical  eunuchus 

Arma  etiam  yiolare  parat  ....... 

ClaQd]iin/{i  229 — 270,)  with  that  mixture  of  indi^nati(xi  and  humor, 
which  alwayn  pleases  m  a  satiric  poet,  describes  we  insolent  folly  of 
the  eonufifa,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Gk>ths. 

-^ ^  Gaudet,  com  TbIertI,  kMlta, 

£t  sentitjam  deesse  Yiros. 

•  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (L  110-2-125)  is  coo. 
finned  by  the  authentic  testmiony  of  Ohrysostopo,  (tom.  ill  p.  884,  edit 
Montfanoon  0  who  observes,  that  when  uie  naint  was  washed  awa^ 
the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  ana  wrinlded  than  that  of  aa 
old  woman.  Claudian  remarks,  (i.  469,)  and  the  remark  must  hay« 
been  founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  interval  be- 
tween the  youth  taid  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch. 

'  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria. 
His  three  services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were 
these :  1.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  a  groom 
or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old 
geoinral  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  verv  skilfully  exercised  the  profession 
«  a  pimp  3.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter  of 
Arintheus ;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair,  to 
present  the  silver  ewer  to  wash  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather 
Bee  Li  81—137. 
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of  the  favorite  was  flattered  with  the  most  extraordinaiy  hon- 
ors. In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statues 
of  Eutropius  were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated  with 
the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  inscribed 
with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  which  began  to 
signify,  in  a  popular,  and  even  legal,  acceptation,  the  father 
of  the  emperor ;  and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was 
polluted  by  the  consulship  of  a  eunuch  and  a  slave.  This 
strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy*  awakened,  however,  the  preju- 
dices of  l^e  Romans.  The  effeminate  consul  was  rejected  by 
the  West,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  the  annab  of  the  republic; 
and  without  invoking  the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Oamillus,  the 
colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned  and  respectable  magistrate,* 
sufficiently  represented  the 'different  maxims  of  the  two  admin- 
istrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengefiil  spirit; 
but  the  avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not,  less  insatiate  than  that 
of  the  prsefect."  As  long  as  he  despdled  the  oppressors, 
who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous  disposition  without  nxtich 
envy  or  injustice :  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded 
the  wealth  ^hich  had  been  acquired  by  law^il  inheritance,  or 
laudable  industry.  The  usiikl  methods  of  extortion  were 
practised  and  improved ;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively 
and  original  picture  of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  ^  The 
impotence  of  the  eunuch,"  says  th&t  agreeable  Batinst,  ^  has 
served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice :  the  same  hand  which 
in  his  serjrile  condition,   was   exercised  in  petty  thefts,   to 

'  Claudian,  (1.  L  in  Eatrop.  1 — 22,)  after  enumeratmg  the  yarioos 
prodigies  of  monstrous  births,  sjpeaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or 
p  tones,  double  suns,  <fea,  adds,  with  some  exaggei-atiou, 

Otainia  cesseront  eonucho  consule  monstra. 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  ol  Home 
to  her  favorite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  which  she 
was  exposed. 

'  Fl  MaJlius  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honors,  and  philosophical  works, 
SaVe  been  celebrated  bv  ClaudiaQ  in  a  very  elegant  paneg^ic 
^  ''  "NLcOvtav  Si  ^Sij  ru  TrXovrro,  drunk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  expcrca* 
•ion  of  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  301 ;)  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  b  eauaHj 
execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marceuihusk 
Chrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  favorite  of  the  vanity  and  dan* 
i;er  of  immoderate  wealth,  torn,  iil  p.  881 
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aniock  the  coiefs  of  his  master,  now  gt^ps  the  riches  of 
the  world ;  and  this  infamous  broker  of  the  empire  appreci- 
ates and  divides  the  Roman  proTinces  from  Mount  Hsemus  to 
the  Tigris.  One  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made 
proconsul  of  Asia;  a  second  purchases  S3rria  with  his  wife's 
jewels ;  and  a  third  laments  that  he  has  exchanged  his  pater> 
nal  estate  for  the  government  of  Bithjnia.  In  the  antecham- 
ber of  Eutropius,  a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view, 
which  marks  the  respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The 
different  value  of  Pcmtus,  of  Galatia,  of  Ljdia,  is  accuratelj 
distinguished.  Ljcia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  thousand 
pieces  of  gold;  but  the  opulence  of  Phiygia  will  require  a 
more  considerable  sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to  obliterate, 
by  the  general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy;  tod  as  he 
has  been  sold  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  con- 
tains the  fiite  and  fortunes  of  the  provinoe,  often  trembles  on 
the  beam ;  and  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior 
weight,  the  mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious 
suspense."  Such,"  continues  the  indignant  poet,  "are  the 
fruits  of  Roman  valor,  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  Pompey."  This  venal  prostitution  of  public  hon- 
ors secured  the  impunity  of  futwre  crimes ;  but  l3ie  riches, 
which  Eutropius  derived  from  confiscation,  were  already 
stained  wit^  injustice ;  since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to 
condemn,  the  proprietors  of  the  wealth,  which  he  was  impa- 
tient to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood  was  shed  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner ;  and  the  most  inhospitable  extremities  of 
the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles. 
Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  East,  Abundantius " 
had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  resentment  of 


■■  certantam  aepe  dooram 

Diversum  suspendit  odus:  cum  {xxidere  judex 
Vergit»  et  in  geminas  nutat  provincia  lancea 

Olandiaa  (l  192—209)  so  curiously  diBtingmBhes  the  drcmnstances  of 
the  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotea 

'*  Claudian  (i.  154 — 170)  mentions  the  guilt  and  exile  of  Abundan- 
tius ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist,  who  made 
the  first  trial  of  the  brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  See 
Zodmus,  L  V.  p.  302.  Jerom,  tom.  L  p.  26.  The  difference  of  place  is 
midly  recondled ;  but  the  decisive  authority  of  Asterios  of  Amasia 
(Oral  iv.  p.  76,  apud  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  y.  p.  4Sfi) 
must  turn  the  s<»Lle  in  favjr  of  Pityua. 
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EutiofAus.  He  bad  been  guilty  of  tbe  unpardooable  erime 
ef  intrododng  thai  alject  slave  to  the  {Milaoe  of  Oonstaotk 
nople;  and  some  degree  oi  praise  must  be  allowed  to  a 
poweifid  and  ungrateful  fiivorite,  who  wae  satisfied  vnUx  tbe 
disgrace  of  bis  beneflBMStor.  Abandantius  was  stripped  of  bis 
ample  fortunes  by  an  Imperial  rescript^  and  banished  to  Pitjus, 
on  the  Euxine,  the  hist  frontier  of  the  Roman  world ;  wbert 
be  subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  till 
be  oould  obtain,  afker  the  &11  of  Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at 
Sidon,  in  Phoenicia.  The  destmctLcm  of  Thnasius*'  required 
a  more  serious  aod  regular  mode  of  attack.  Thai  great 
officer,  the  master-geaer^  of  tiie  armies  of  Theodosius,  had 
signalized  his  valor  by  a  decisive  viotory,  whicjb  he  obtained 
over  tbe  Goths  oi  Tbeasaly ;  but  be  was  too  prone,  after  the 
example  of  his  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  c^  peace,  and 
to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  designing  flatterera. 
limasius  had  despised  the  public  dampr,  by  promoting  an 
infiunous  dependant  to  the  coipmand  of  a  eobprt ;  and  he 
deserved  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was  secretly 
instigated  by  the  fiivorite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  The  general  was  arrai|rned  before  the  tribunal 
of  Arcadius  hims^;  and  the  principal  eunuch  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  throne  to  suggest  the  questions  and  answers  of 
his  sovereign.  But  as  Siis  form  of  trial  might  ber  deemed 
partial  and  arbitrary,  the  further  inquiry  into  the  crimes  of 
limasius  was  delegated  to  Satuminus  and  Procopius;  the 
former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still  Tespe(^  as  the 
father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Tale^.  The  appearances  of  a 
fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  maintained  by  the  blunt  hon- 
esty of  Proeopus;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleaguci  who  p^nounced  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate  Timasius. 
His  immense  riches  were  confiscated  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  for  the  beo^t  of  the  fiivorite;  and  be  was 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile  a^rOasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the 


?'  Snidas  (most  probably  from  the  history  of  Euziapius)  has  given 
A  very  trnfavorable  picture  of  Timasiiis.  Hie  account  of  his  accuser, 
the  judges,  trial,  <&c^  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
and  modem  courts.  (See  Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  298, 299,  800.)  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  quote  the  romance  of  a  great  master^  (Fielding's  Worki^ 
toL  IT.  p.  49,  dEC,  8yo.  edit.,)  which  may  be  considered  as  uin  hUUin 
•f  bmhata  nature. 
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midst  of  tiie  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.*  Seclwied  from  all  lia- 
man  converse,  the  master^eneral  of  tlie  Eoman  armies  was 
lost  forever  to  the  world ;  but  the  ciroumstances  of  his  £Eito  have 
been  related  in  a  various  and  contradictory  manner.  It  is 
insinuated  that  Eutropius  despatched  a  private  order  for  his 
secret  execution."  It  was  re|K>rted,  that,  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the  desert,  of  thirst  and  hun- 
ger ;  and  that  his  d^ead  body  was  found  on  the  sands  of  Idbya.^* 
It  lias  been  asserted,  with  more  confidence,  that  his  son  Sya* 
grius,  after  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  African  robbers ; 
that  he  rescued  limasius  from  the  place  of  his  exile ;  and  that 
both  the  father  and  the  son  disappeared  from  the  knowledge 
of  mankind.*^  But  the  ungrateful  Bargua^  instead  of  being 
suffered  to. possess  the  reward  of  guilt  was  soon  after  cir- 
cumvented and  destroyed,  by  the  more  powerful  villany  of  the 
minister  himself,  who  retained  sense  and  spirit  eiiough  to  abhor 
the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  individuals,  continu- 
ally threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  safety  of 
Eutropius  I  as  w^U  as  of  the  numerous  adherents,  who  were 
attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had  beea  promoted  by  his  venal 
&vor.  For  th^  mutual  defence,  he  contrived  the  safi^uard 
of  a  law,  which  violated  every  principal  of  humanity  and 


"  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  s^ods  of  Libya, 
watered  with  springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and 
palm-trees.  It  was  about  three  days*  journey  from  north  to  south, 
about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  'five  days' 
march  to  the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  IVAnyille,  Descrip- 
tion de  I'E^Tpte,  p.  186, 187,  188.  The  bavr^i  desert  whidi  encom- 
passes Oasis  ^Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  800)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  com* 
parative  fertihty,  and  even  me  epithet  of  the  hanpy  island  (Herodot 
lii.  260 

**  The  line  of  Clandian,  in  Eutrop.  L  i.  180, 

ManMrieoi  elacii  vioiaiur  caBdibos  Hammoa,* 
tvidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

^*  Sozomen,  L  viii  c.  7.    He  speaks  from  report,  &t  Ttv«i  eirvdd/iev 

"  ZofiimaB,  L  t.  p^  800.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rum«^ 
was  Apread  by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 


*  A  frflgmetkt  of  Eonapiaft  coafirms  this  aocoant  *'Thas  haying  dr 
priyed  this  great  person,  of  his  Ufe~ra  eoniich*  a. man,  a  sUiYe,  a  cobbiiI,  > 
ttfadster  of  the  bed-chamber,  one  bred  in  camps."    Mai,  p,  283,  in  Nietpuhr, 
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jusUoe."  I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and. by  the  authoritj 
of  Aroadius,  that  all  those  who  should  conspire,  either  witii 
subjects  or  with  strangers,  against  the  lives  of  any  of  the 
persons  whom  the  emperor  considers  as  the  members  of  his 
own  body,  shall  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscatioD. 
This  species  of  fictitious  and  metaphorieol  treason  is  extended 
to  protect,  not  only  the  iUnHriaui  officers  of  the  state  and 
army,  who  were  admitted  into  the  sacred  consistory,  but  like- 
wise the  principal  domestics  of  the  palace,  the  senators  of 
Oonstantiiiople,  the  military  commanders,  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces;  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which, 
under  the  sucoesaors  of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure  and 
numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.  11.  This  extreme 
severity  might  perhaps  be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed 
to  secure  i&  representatives  of  the  sovereign  from  any  actual 
violence  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  whole  body 
of  Imperial  dependants  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather  im- 
punity, which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments  of  their 
Uves,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
laws,  the  same  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to 
a  private  quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edicts  of  ArAdius  most  posi- 
tively and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in  such  cases  of 
treason,  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal 
severity;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention, 
unless  it  be  instantly  revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with 
the  intention  itself;'*   and  that  those  rash  men,  who  shall 


"  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  iz.  tit  14,  ad  legem  Oorneliam  de 
Sicariis,  Us.  8,  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  L  ix.  tit  yiil  ad  legem 
Jtdiam  de  Ifiyestate,  leg.  6.  The  alteration  of  the  title,  from  murdet 
to  treason,  was  an  improvement  of  the  subtle  Tribonian.  Godefroy, 
in  a  formal  dissertation,  wUch  he  has  inserted'  in  his  Commentary, 
illustrates  this  law  of  Arcadina,  and  ezplaina  all  the  difficult  passages 
which  had  been  perverted  by  the  jurisooosults  of  the  darker  ages. 
See  tom.  iil  p  88—111. 

"  BartoluB  understands  a  simple  and  naked  oonBCtousDMS^  without 
any  sign  of  approbation  or  concurrenoe.  For  this  opinion,  says  Boldus, 
he  is  now  roasting  in  helL  For  my  own  part^  continues  the  discieei 
Heineccius,  (Element  Jur.  Civil  I  iv.  p  411,)  I  must  approve  the 
theorv  of  Bartolus;  but  in  practice  I  should  incline  to  the  sentiments 
of  Baldus.  Yet  Bartolus  was  gravely  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Car 
diiud  Richelieu ;  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  of  the  murder  ot 
Um  virtuous  De  Thoa 
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presume  to  si>licit  the  pardon  of  traitors,  shall  themselves  be 
branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infiimy.  III.  ♦'With 
regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors,"  (continues  the  emperor,) 
"^though  they  ought  to  share  the  punishment,  since  they 
will  probably  imitate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents,  yet,  by  the 
special  effect  of  our  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their 
lives ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of 
inberitingy  either  on  the  &ther*s  or  on  the  mother's  side,  or 
of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the  testament  either  of 
kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatized  with  hereditary  in- 
fiimy,  excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honors  or  fortune,  let 
them  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they 
shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and 
reliefl'*  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the  feelings 
of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  favorite  eunuch, 
applaud  the  moderation  of  a  law,  whidi  transferred  the  same 
unjust  and  inhuman  penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those  who 
bad  seconded,  or  who  bad  not  disclosed,  their  fictitious  con- 
spiracies. Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence have  been  suffered  to  expire;  but  this  edict,  a 
convenient .  and  forcible  eingine  t)f  ministerial  tyranny,  was 
carefully  inserted  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian ; 
and  the  same  maxims  have  been  revived  in  modem  i^es,  to 
protect  the  electors  of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of  the  church 
<rf  Rome.** 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a 
disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to 
restrain  the  bold  enteiprise  of  Tribigild"  the  Ostrogoth. 
The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  whicb  had  been  planted  by 
Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Phrygia,** 
impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of  laborious  husbandry 

*•  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that  this  law, 
BO  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  been  surrepti- 
tiously, added  to  the  golden  bolL 

'^  A  copious  and  drcumstaatial  narrative  (which  he  might  hllv^ 
reserved  for  more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (L  v.  p. 
304 — SI 2)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gainas.  See  likewise 
Socrates^  L  vi  c.  6,  and  Sozomen,  L  viil  c.  4^  The  second  book  of 
Claudian  against  Eutropins,  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  his- 
tory. 

"  Claudian  (in  Eotrop.  1.  iL  28T— 260)  very  aooorately  observes, 
jikai  the  andent  name  and  nation  of  the  I^rygians  erteniied  very  fer 
na  every  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  the  ooloniee  of  the 
SHhymans  of  Thrace,  of  the  Qi  seks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gauls.    Hit 
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wiih  the  suooeasful  rapine  aikd  liberal  rewards  of  Alaric ;  and 
their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his  own  ungriadous 
ree^ption  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople*  A  soft  and  wealthy 
province,  in  ihe  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astomshed  by  the 
sound  of  war ;  and  the  fiiithfiil  vassal^  who  had  been  dia- 
VQgarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as  soon  as  he 
resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian.  The  vine- 
yirds  and  fruitful  fields,  between  the  rauid  Marsjas  and  the 
winding  Mseander,"  were  consumed  wim  fire;  the  decayed 
walls  d  the  dties  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  strc^e  <^  an 
enemy;  the  fjembling  inhabitatits  escaped  ifrom  a  bloody 
massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hdlespont ;  and  a  considerable 
part  oi  Asia  Minor  was  desokted  by  the  rebellion  of  Tribi- 
gild.  His  rapid  progress  was  diecked  by  the  resistance  of 
the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  and  the  Ostn^Uia,  attacked  in  a 
narrow  pass,  betwe^  the  city  of  Selgse,^  a  deep  morass,  and 
the  craggy  cii&  of  Mount  Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  their  bravest  troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not 
daunted  by  misfortune;  and  his  army  was  continually  re- 
cruited by  swarms  of  Barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were 
desirous  of  exercisidg  the  professaon  of  robbery,  under  the 
nK>re  honoraUe  names  of  war  and  conquest.'  The  rumors  of 
the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for  some  time  be  suppressed 
by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flattery ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed 
both  the  court  and  the  capital.  Every  misfortune  was  ex- 
aggerated in  dark  and  doubtful  hints ;  and  the  future  designs 
of  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the 
Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  pas- 
sage of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  invasaon  of  Syria.  If  he 
descended  towards  the  sea,  they  imputed,  and  perhaps^  sug- 
gested, to  the  Gothic  chief^  the  more  dangerous  project  of 
arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbors  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending  his 

descripticn  (it  26*7 — 272)  of  the  fertility  of  Pfarygia,  and  of  the  focr 
rivers  that  prodtused  gold,  is  just  and  pictoreMnid. 

^'  XeDophon,  Anabasis,  L  i.  p.  11, 12,  edit  Hntohiiuoa  Sirabo,  I  za 
p.  865,  edit  AmsteL  Q.  Curt  L  iiL  c.  1.  Chiudian  compares  the  jono 
tion  of  the  Marsyas  and  MsBanderto  that  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone*, 
^'ith  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  is 
not  accelerated,  bat  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

**  SelgiB^a  eokn^r  of  the  Lacedttmonilms,  had  foiinerly  nnmbered 
twenty  ^usaod  citixens;  but  in  the  agei  of  Zocdmus  it  was  rcdeeed 
to  a  woXix^v,  or  small  towa  See  GeUarins,  Qeograph.  Antiq.  torn,  a 
pk  in. 
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depredations  along  tho  maritime  coast,  fix>m  tli^  mouth  of  flia 
Nue  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  Tribigild,  who  lefbsed  all  terms  of 
accommodation,  compelled  Eutropius  to  summon  a  council 
of  war.**  After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  vete- 
«an  soldier,  the  eunudi  intrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace  and  the 
Qellespout  to  Gainas  the  Goth,  and  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  army  to  his  favorite,  Leo ;  two  generals,  who  differ- 
antly,  but  effectually,  promoted  the  cause  of  the  rebels. 
Leo,**  who,  from  the  bulk  of  his  body,  and  tiie  dulness  of  his 
mind,  was  surnamed  the  Ajax  of  the  East,  had  deserted  his 
original  trade  of  a  woolcomber,  to  exercise,  with  much  less 
skill  and  suctsess,  the  militaiy  profession;  and  his  uncertain 
operations  were  capriciously  framed  and  executed,  with  an 
ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every 
^vorable  opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths  had 
irawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position  between  the 
Rivers  Melas  iand  Eorymedon,  where  they  were  almost  be- 
sieged by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia;  but  the  arrival  of 
an  Iniperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction, 
afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  sur- 
prised the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  seduced  the  feith  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without  much  effort,  the 
troops^  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline^ and  the  luxury  of  tiie  capital.  The  discontent  of 
Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death 
of  Eufinus,  was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  sue* 
cesser;  he  accused  his  own  dishonorable  patience  under  the 
servile  reign  of  a  eunuch ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  con- 
victed, at  least  in  the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting 
the  revolt  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a 
domestic,  as  well  as  by  a  national  alliance.**    When  Gainas 

**  Tlie  council  of  Eutropius,  in  OlaudiAQ,  may  be  oomparetl  to  that 
of  Domitian  in  the  fourth  Satire  of  JuvenaL  The  ptiuctpal  members  of 
the  farmer  were  juvenes  protervi  lascivique  aenes ;  one  of  them  had 
Ixsen  a  cook,  a  second  a  woolcomber.  The  language  of  their  original 
profession  exposes  their  assumed  d^;nity ;  and  their  trifling  conTersation 
about  trageoies,  dancers,  <bc.,  is  made  still  more  ridiculous  b;  the  im- 
portance of  the  debate. 

*'  Glaudian  (LiL876 — 161)  has  branded  him  with  infamy;   and 
S^Kimus,  in  more  temperate  langus^e,  confirms  his  reproaches.    L.  v. 
^.  106. 
'  *^  Tlie  conspiracy  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  tJw 
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paflBod  the  HelleBpont,  to  unite  under  hb  standard  the  remains 
of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted  his  motions  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths;  abandoning,  by  his  retreat^  tlie 
country  which  they  desired  to  invade;  or  focilitatingy  by  hia 
approach,  the  desertion  of  the  Barbanan  auxiliaries.  To  the 
Imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valor,  the  genius, 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Tribigild;  confessed  h&  own 
inability  to  prosecute  the  war ;  and  extorted  the  permission  of 
negotiating  with  his  invincible  adversary.  The  conditions  of 
peace  were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel;  and  the  peremptory 
demand  of  the  head  of  £utropius  revealed  the  author  and  the 
design  <^  thic  hostile  conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  lus  discontent  by  the 
partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  vio- 
lates the  dignity,  rather  than*  the  truth,  of  history,  by  compar- 
ing the  gon  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those  harmless  and  simple 
aninuds,  who  searoely  feel  that  they  are  the  property  of  their 
shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and  conjugal  aSoG- 
tion,  awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arcadius :  he  was  terri- 
fied by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barbarian ;  and  he  yielded 
to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood 
of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her  in&nt  children  to  their  father, 
implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult,  which 
she  imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch."  The  emperor's  hand 
was  directed  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius;  the 
magic  spell,  which  during  four  years  had  bound  we  prince 
and  the  people,-  was  instantly  dissolved ;  and  the  acclamations 
that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favorite,  were 
converted  into  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed  bis  immediate  execution. 
In  this  hour  of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refoge  was  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  bid  wisely  or 
profwely  attempted  to  circumscribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  pro- 
tecting a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to 
the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop, 
ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  be  dis- 

Greek  historian,  had  not  readied  the  ears  of  Olandian,  who  attribntef 
the  revolt  of  the  Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice 
of  his  wife. 

••  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved,  (1.  xi  c  6, 
and  Gothofred.  Dissertat  p.  451 — i55)  is  curious  and  important ;  sines 
tt  conuects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrin^cs  of  Um 
palace. 
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tinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  croud  of  either  sex 
and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable  and  pathetic  du- 
couise  on  Uie  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of 
human  greatness.  The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  afl^ghted 
wretch,  who  lay  grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  ex- 
hibited a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle;  and  the  orator, 
who  was  aflerwards  accused  of  insultmg  the  misfortunes  of 
Eutropius,  labored  to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he  might  a»* 
suage  the  fiury,  <^  the  people.**  The  powers  of  humanity,  of 
superstition,  and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  £u- 
doxia  was  restrained  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of 
her  subjects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  ancf. 
Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts  of 
persuasion,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his  life  should  be  spared.'* 
Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  the  new  ministers  of 
the  palace  immediat^y  published  an  ^ct  to  declare,  that  his 
late  jQEivorite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul  and  patrician, 
to  abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.*'  A  despicable  and 
decrepit  eunuch  could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the 
comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy  climate.  But 
their  implacable  revenge  still  envied  him  the  last  moments  of 
a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched  the 

'*  See  tlie  Homily  of  ChrysoBtom,  torn,  iil  p.  881---886,  of  which  the 
ex)rdium  is  particularly  b^utiful.  Socrates,  L  vi.  c.  5.  Sozomeo, 
L  Tiii.  c  7.  Moiitfau9on  (in  his  life  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  135) 
too  hastily  supposes  that  Tribigild  was  actually  in  Constantinople;  and 
that  he  commaDded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius 
Even  Claudian,  a  Pagan  poet»  (priefat  ad  L  iL  in  Eutrop  27,)  has  men- 
tioned *he  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Soppliciterque  pias  humilis  proairatas  ad  aras, 
Mitigat  irataa  voce  tremente  Dorus, 

^  Chrysostom,  in  another  homily,  (torn,  iil  p.  886,)  affects  to  de- 
clare that  Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserte(!i 
tho  church.  Zosunus,  (1.  v.  p.  818,)  on  the  contrary,  pretends,  that  hia 
enemies  forced  him  {i^apit&travrti  airdv)  from  the  sanctuary.  Tet  the 
prcMnise  is  an  evidence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assurance  of 
Claudian,  (PraBfat  ad  L  il  46,) 

Bed  tamen  exemplo  non  feriere  tuo, 

may  be  coosideied  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

^*  Cod.  Theod.  L  ix.  tit.  xL  leg.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jan.  17, 
A.  D.  899)  is  erroneous  and  corrupt ;  sinre  the  fall  of  Eutropius  could 
Aot  happen  till  tlie  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  TiUemont,  Hist  dei 
Empereure,  totu.  v.  p.  780. 
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ihores  of  Cyprus,  than  he  was  hastily  reeaUed.  Th«.  vain  hope 
jf  eluding,  by  a  change  of  plaoe,  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  en« 
gaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  soene  of  his^  trial  and  ezecm* 
(ion  from  Constantinopio  to  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Chaloedon. 
The  consul  Aurelian  pronounced  the  sentence ;  and  the  mo* 
fives  of  that  sentence  expose  the  jurisprudence  of  a  despotic 
government  The  crimes  which  Eutropins  had  committed 
against  the  people  might  have  justified  his  death ;  but  he  was 
found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  saered  animak, 
who,  from  their  breed  or  color,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  alone." 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Oainas** 
openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance ;  united  his  forces  at  Thy- 
atira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  &bi^ld ;  and  still  maintained  his 
superior  ascendant  over  the  rebelhous  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
The  confederate  armies  advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Arcadius  was 
instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Ajuatic  dominions,  by  re- 
signing his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  fiuth  of  tiie  Barba- 
rians. The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Buphemia,  situate  on  a 
lofty  eminence  near  Chaloedon,*^  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  interview.  Gainas  bowed  with  reverence  at  l^e  feet  of 
the  emperor,  whilst  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and 
Sabmiinus,  two  ministers  <^  consular  rank ;  and  their  naked 
necks  were  exposed,  by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  till  he  condescended  to  grant  them  a  precarious  and 
disgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  accbrding  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  were  immediately  transported  from  Asia  into 
Europe ;  and  their  victorious  chief^  who  accepted  the  title  of 
master-general  of  the  Koman  armies,  soon  filled  Constanti- 
nople with  his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependants 
the  honors  and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early  youth, 
Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive: 


'^  Zoeimus,  L  v.  p.  313.    Philostorgius,  L  xL  c.  6. 

**  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  313—329,)  Socrates,  (L  vi.  <x  4,)  SodEomeii» 
(L  yiiL  c.  4,)  and  Theodoret,  (1.  y.  c.  32,  83,)  represeoti  though  with 
some  various  drcumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of 
Gainas. 

**  K)<T(ai  Ei^if/ifiis  fiapr^iov,  is  the  expression  of  Zoeimus  himself 
(L  V.  p.  814,)  who  inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  language  of  the 
Christians.  Evagrius  describes  (L  ii.  c  8)  the  sitvat'ton,  arcmitecture, 
relics,  and  miracles,  of  that  celebrated  church,  in-  which  the  general 
eramcil  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 
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hii.  elevation  had  been  the  work  of  valor  and  fortune ;  ^and  hit 
indiscreet  or  perfidious  conduct  was  the  cause  of  his  rapia 
downfeU*  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
archbishop,  he  itnportunately  claimed  for  his  A-rian  sectaries 
(he .  possession  of  a  peculiar  6hurch ;  aind  the  pride  of  the 
Catholics  was  offended  by  the  public  toleration  of  heresy/* 
Every  quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tumult  an«l 
disojrder;  and  the  Barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardor  on  the 
rich  'shops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the  bankei-s, 
whitii  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  temptations  from  their 
right  ;  They  resented  the.  injurious'  precaution ;  and  some 
alarming  attetopts  were  made,  during  the  night,  to  attack  and 
destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial  palace.**  In  this  state  of  mu- 
tual and  stfspldous  hostiftty,  the  guards  and  the  people  pf 
Constantinople  shut  the  gates,  arid  rose  in  arms  to  prevent  ot 
toptmish  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Goths,  During  the  absence  of 
Gainas;  his  troops  were  surprised  and  oppressed ;  seven  thou- 
sand Barbarifths  perished  iii  this  bloody  massacre.  In  the 
fury  of  the  pursuit,  the  Catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and  con- 
tinued to  thl-ow  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,. till  they  over- 
whelmed their  advefsaries,  who  had  retreated  to  the  church 
or  conventicle  of  the'AriattS.  Gainas  was  either  innocent  of. 
the  design,  or  too  confident  of  his  success ;  he  was  astonished 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  flower  of  his  arniy  had  been  inglo- 
riouiily  destroyed ;  that  he '  himself  was  declared  a  public 
enemy  ;  and  that  his  countiyman,  Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal 
confederate,  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  war  by  sea 
and  land.  The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of 
Thraoe^  were  encountevied  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  de- 
fende ;  his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass 
that  grew  on  th^  margin  of  the  fortifications;  and  Gainas, 
who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced 
4  desperate  resolution  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 

.  !*  The  pious  remonstratices  of  C/hrysostom,  which  do  not  appear  in 
Ms  own  writing?,  are  strongly  urg^d  by  Theodoret;  but  his  insinua- 
tiOD,  tha^  ^ley  we^e  successful,  is  disproyed  by  facts.  Tille^noat 
(Bist.  ^es  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  883)  has  discoyered  that  the  em- 
peror, to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was  obliged  to 
aielt  the  plate  of  the  church  of  the  apostles. 

••  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  wno  sometimes  guide,  and  some 
ames  follow,  the  public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert,  that  the  palaet 
of  Constantinople  was  guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 

VOL.    III. —  P 
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pont.  He  was  destitute  of  vessels ;  but  the  woods  of  tlm 
Chersonesus  afibrded  materials  for  rails,  aud  his  intrepid  Bar- 
barians did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the  waves.  Bat 
Fravitta  attentively  watched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
Roman  galleys,^*'  impelled  by  the  full  force  of  oars,  of  the 
current,  and  of  a  favorable  wind,  rushed  forwards  in  compact 
order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  the  Hellespont  was 
covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  shipwreck  After 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
govern  or  to  subdue  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the 
independence  of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body  of 
Barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  baggage, 
might  perform  in  eight  or  ten  days  a  march  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube  ;^^  the  garrisons  of 
that  important  frontier  had  been  gradually  annihilated ;  the 
river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen ; 
and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly  communicated 
to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortunes 
of  their  leader  ;  and  before  the  signal  c|f  departure  was  given, 
a  great  number  of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected 
of  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  perfidiously 
massacred.  The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through 
the  plains  of *Thrace  ;  and  they  were  soon  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,*  who,  instead  ol 

"  2k)smiiiB  (1.  y.  p.  319^  mentions  these  galleys  by  the  name  of 
LiintmianSf  add  observes  tnat  they  were  as  swift  (without  explaining 
the  differenoe  between  them)  as  the  vesseli  with  fifty  oars;  bat  that 
they  were  £ar.  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremes,  which  had  been  long 
disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  condudes,  from  the  testimony  of  Fdkji- 
ios,  that  galleys  of  a  still  lareer  sice  had  been  constnicted  in  the 
Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the 
Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  boilding  large  ships  of  war  had  pro- 
bably been  n^lected,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

3"  Chishull  (Trayels,  p.  61 — 68, 72 — 76)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli, 
through  Hadrianople  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was  io 
the  train  of  an  English  ambassador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of  seventy- 
one  wagons.  That  learned  traveller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  carious 
and  unfrequented  route. 

*  Fravitta.  according  to  Zosimus,  though  ii  Pagan,  received  the  honors 
of  the  consulate.  Zosim,  v.  c.  20.  On  Fravitta,  see  a  very  imperfect  fVag. 
ment  of  Eunapias.    Mai.  ii.  290,  iu  Niebulir,  92.— M. 
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ektingwishing'the  war^  hastened  to  enjoy  the  popular  applaiBe,' 
and  to  assume  the  peacefnl  honors  of  the  consulship.  .  But  a 
formidable  ally  appeared  in  arms  to  yindieate  the  insajesty  of 
the  empire,  and  to  guard  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.^* 
The  superior  forces  of  Uldin,  bng  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the 
progress  of  Gainas  ;  a  hostile  and  ruined  country  prohibited 
his  retreat;  he  disdained  to  capitulate;  and  after  repeatedly 
attempting  to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  slain,  with  his  desp^ate  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
ISeven  days  afiter  the  naval  victcM^y  of  the  Hellespont^  tiie 
head^of  Gainas,  the  ineelimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  re- 
ceived at  Constantinople,  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of 
gratitude ;  and  the  public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  fes- 
tivals and  illuminations.  The  triumphs  of  Aicadius  became 
the  subject  of  epic  poems  ;**  and  the  monarch,  no  kngar  op* 
pressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself  to  the  mild  and 
absolute  dominion  of  his  wile,  &e  fair  and  artful  Eudoxia,. 
who  has  sullied  her  €tme  by  the  persecution .  of  Bt  John' 
Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Nectarins,  the  suoeessbr  of 
Gregory  Ka2sianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who  werd  not 
ashamed  to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  favorite.  On  this  occasion  Eutropius  seems 
to  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary  matxinss;  and  his  uncbr- 
rupted  judgment  was  detenhined  only  1^  the  superior  merit 
of  a  stranger.  'In  a  late  journey  into  tibe  East,  he  had  adnured 
the  sermons  of  John,  a  natire  and  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
whose  name  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  pf  Chrys- 
ostom, or  the  Golden  Mouth.^^   A  private  order  was  despatched 

••  The  narrative  of  Zoomus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the 
Danube,  must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  and  Sozo- 
men,  that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace;  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic 
dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Clironicle,  p.  807.  The  naval 
victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fi^ed  to  the  month  Apellseus,  the  tenth 
of  the  Calends  of  January,  (December  28 ;)  the  head  of  Gainas  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  the  third  of  the  nones  of  January,  (January 
8,)  in  the  month  AudynsBUs. 

**  Eusebius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  feme  by  his  poem  on  the 
Gothic  war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Kear  forty  years  afterwarde. 
Ammonius  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius.    See  Socrates,  L  vi.  c  6. 

'**  Tlie  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fiftli 
of  TLcodoret;  afford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of 
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to  tbe  governor  of  Sviu;  and  as  the  people  might  be  «nwiU- 
ing  to  reeign  their  mvorite  preacher,  he  was  tnansported,  with 
speed  and  seerecy  in  a  poetrchaiiot,  from  Andoch  to .  Constaiw 
tinople.  The  unanimou  and  nnsoMcited  oonsent  of  the  court, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  «hoioe  of  the  minister ; 
and,  bo3i  as  a  saint  and  as  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  sur- 
passed the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public  Bom  of  a 
noble  and  opulent  fiunily,  in  the  eapital  of  Syria,  Chrysostom 
had  been  edoeated,  by  the  caM  of  a  tender  mother,  under  the 
toidoA  of  the  most  skilful  masters.  He  studied  the  art  of 
rhetorie  in  the  schoolof  Libanins ;  and  that  celebrated  soj^histy 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously 
confessed  that  John  would  have  deserved  to  succeed  him,  had 
he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  Christians.  His  piefy  soon 
disposed  lum  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  to  renounce 
(he  lucrative  atid  honorable  profession  of  the  law;  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where  he  subdued  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  by  ai|  austere  penance  of  six  years.  <  sHis 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  socie^  of  manldnd ; 
and  the  authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  the  diurch :  but  in  the  midst  of  his  &mily,  and  afterwiirds 
on  the  arcfaiepiscopal  throne,  OhryBostom  still  peisevemL  in 
the  practice  <k  the  monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues, 
which  his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he 
diligently  applied'  to  tiie  establishment  of  hospitals ;  and  the 
multitudes,  who  were  supported  by  his  charitv,  preferred  the 
eloquent  and  edifying  cUsconrses  of  their  ar<mbishop  to  the 
amusenientff  of  the  theatre  or  the  circus.    The  nooauments 

John  Ghrygostom.  Besides  those  general  hisioiians,  I  have  taken  for 
my  guides  the  four  principal  biographeia  of  the  saint  1..  Tbe  author 
of-  a  partial  and  passionate  Yindieation  of  the  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  apd  imder  the  name 
of  his  zealous  partisan,  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  (Tillemont^ 
M6m.  Ecd^  torn.  zL  p.  600 — 533.)  It  is  inserted  among  the  works 
of  Chrysostom.  torn.  ziii.  p.  1 — 90,  edit.  Montfauooa  2.  The  mod- 
erate Erasmus,  (torn.  iii.  episi  mcl.  p.  1331 — 1847,  edit  lii^d.  Bat] 
His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  hb  own ;  his  errors,  in  the  unculti- 
vated  state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable.  8.  The 
learned  TUlemont,  (M^ql  Eodesiastiouea,  torn,  xl  p.  1—405,  H%^ 
626,  4tc.  4tc^)  who  compiles  the  lives  pt  the  saints  with  incredible  .pa* 
tience  and  religious  accuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  the  yolu> 
minous  works  of  Chrysostom  himself  4.  Father  MontfiEiucon,  who 
has  perused  those  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  dis- 
toyered  seyeral  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  composed  thi 
f^  of  Chrysostom,  (Opera  ChrvsostouL  torn.  xiii.  p.  01 — 1*77.) 
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ti  iStaA  eloquence,  which  was  admi^  near  twenty  jean  al 
Antiodi  and  Gonstantiaople.  have  been  oarefoUy  preserved; 
and  the  poesession  of  near  ome  thousand  sermons,  or  homilies, 
has  authorized  the  critics^*  of  sncee^diDg  times  to  uppreciat* 
the  genniiie  merit  of  Chxysostomh  They  unanimons^  attributt 
to  ti^e  Ghiistian  oialtw  tiie  £ree  command  of  an  ^egani  atK* 
copious  language;  the  judgment  to  conceal  the  Jidvantaget 
which  he  derived  hoiDi  the  feiowledge  of  rhetorie  and  philoB* 
opiiy;  an  iii^xhau&tjble  fimd  4>(  metaphors  and  siarititiidesj 
of  ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and  illustrate  the  most  fiuniliai 
topics;  the  hi^py  art:of  engaging  the  passioBs  in  the  service 
of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  3ie  foUy^  as  well  as  the  turpitude, 
of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

The  pastoral  labors  of  the  aroh1»shop  of  Constantin^le 
provoked,  and  gradually  united  against  hini,  two  sorts  of 
enemies;  the  asfnring  clergy,  who  envied  his  success,  and  the 
obstinate  sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his  reproof.  When 
Chrysostom  thundered,  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Sophia,  against 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians,  his  sfaa^  were  spent  among 
the  crowd,  without  wounding,  or  even  marking,  <he  character 
of  any  individual  When  he  decliumed  against  the  peculiar 
vices  of  the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  consolation 
from  his-  invectives ;  but  the  guilty  were  still  sheltered  by 
thmr  numbers';  and  the  i^proaeh  itself  w«s  dignified  by  some 
ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoyment.  Bat  as  the  pyramid  rose 
towards  the  sunfmit,  it  insensibly  diminidied  to  a  pdnt ;  and 
the  magistrates,  the  ministefs,  the  frivorilte  eunuchs,  tiie  ladies 
of  the  court,^'  the  empress  Budoada  helnsd^  had  a  much 

'';!.■  • I  '•  '-'     ,      ,       . 

**  A»  laxaalmoti  a  stranger  tq  the  volnmiiioiis  sennoos  ol  Chrjsos- 
tom,  I  have  given  my  ooDfidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  mod- 
erate of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (tom.  iii.  p.  1844)  and 
Bnpin,  (Bibltbiheque  ECcUnastique,  torn,  iii  p  ^8:)  yet  tiie  good 
taste  of  the  fdrtner  is  Sometimes  Vitiated  by  aa  excessive  love  of  tat 
tiquHy;  and  the  |fooa  sense  of  the  latter  u  always  restiainsd  by  pni* 
dential  oonsideratiene. 

**  The  femi^es  of  (!>oDsia&tiBople  distiDgttished  themselves  hj  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent 
widows,  Marsl^  Oastrida,  and  Engraphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the  per- 
seebtidn,  (Pallad.  IHalog.  torn,  xiil  p.  14.)  It  was '  impossible  that 
they  sboold  forgive  a  preacher  who  reproached  their  affectation  to 
tooceai,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  theur  age  and  ugliness,  (Pallad 

L97.)    Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  dkplayed  in  a  more  piDw  cwm^ 
» obt&ined  ^e  title  <vf  saint.     See  'nllemont,  M6m.  Eodis.  tooi.  sL 
p,  41d--440.     ' 
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largw  shaie  of  gaih  to  divide  among  a  smalkr  propordon  of 
tnmmah^  The  personal  applicataoiis  of  the  andienoe  were 
anticipated,  or  oonfinned,  by  the  testimonj  of  their  own  oon- 
•dence;  and  the  intrepid  preacher  asmned  the  dangerous 
right  oif  exponng  both  the  oflfonoe  and  the  oflfender  to  the 
pnblic  abhorrence.  Hie  seeret  resentment  of  the  oouit 
enoouaged  the  disoontent  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Con- 
itanlinople,  who  were  too  hastily  reformed  by  the  fervent  zeal 
of  thdr  afchbbhop.  He  had  eondenmed,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
domestic  females  of  the  deigy  of  Constantinople,  who,  under 
the  name  of  senrants,  or  sisters,  afforded  a  perpetual  occasion 
either  of  sin  or  of  scandal  The  silent  and  solitary  ascetics, 
who  had  secluded  themselves  firom  the  worid,  were  entitled 
to  the  warmest  approbation  of  Ohrysostom  ;  but  he  despised 
and  stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy  profe^on, 
the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  from  some  unworthy 
motives  of'  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently  infested  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  To  tiie  voice  of  persuaaion,  the  archbishop 
was  obliged  to  add  the  terrors  of  authority ;  and  his  ardor,  in 
the  exercise  of  ecdesiastieal  jurisdiction,  was  not  always 
exempt  from  passion ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  [Hrudence. 
Ohrysostom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposiNion.^  Although 
he  stru^led,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love 
his  private  enemies,  1m  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of 
hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church ;  and  his  senti- 
ments were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much  energy  of 
countenance  and  expression.  He  still  maintained,  from  some 
considerations  of  health  or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of 
taking  his  repasts  alone ;  and  this  inhospitable  custom,^*  which 
his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish 
the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial  humor.    Separated 

*^  SoaooMD,  ^d  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real 
character  of  GhryaoBtooi  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom, 
very  oflSensive  to  hia  Uind  admirera.  Thoae .  historians  lived  in  the 
next  generatioii,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed 
witii  manv  peraooa  intimately  aoqnainted  with  the  virtues  and  imper- 
fectiuDfl  of  the  aaint 

**  PaUadins  (torn.  ziii.  p.  40,  Ae.)  yerr  serioualj  defends  the  ardh 
bishop.  1.  He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach 
required  a  peculiar  diet  8.  BusiDefls,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often 
kept  him  ftstuig  till  sunset  4.  He  detested  the  noise  and  levity  of 
great  dinners.  5.  He  saved  the  expense  Cor  the  use  of  the  pooL 
H  His  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Constantinople,  of  tkt  nv^ 
and  reproach  of  jiartial  iDTitatioos. 
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from  fiiat  familiar  intercourse,  which  facilitates  the  knowledge 
and  the  despatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion ;  and  seldom  applied  his 
speculative  knowledge  of  .human  nature  to  the  particular 
character,  either  of  his  dependants,  or  of  his  equals.  Con- 
.scious  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  city,  that  he  might 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labors ;  and  the  conduct 
which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  iambitious  motive,  appeared 
to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and  indispen- 
sable duty.  In  his  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  he 
deposed  thirteen. bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  and  indis- 
creetly declared  that  a  deep  corruption  of  simony  and  lioen- 
tiolisness  had  infected  the  whole  episcopal  order.**  If  those 
bishops  were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation 
must  excite  a  well-grounded  discontent.  If  they  were  guilty, 
the  numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  discover 
that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop ; 
whom  they  studied  to  represent  as  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern 
church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus,** 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious  prelate, 
who  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of  ostenta- 
tion. His  national  dislike  to  the  rising  greatness  of  a  city 
which  degraded  him  from  the  second  to  the  third  rank  in  the 
Christian  world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  dispute, 
with  Chrysostom  himself**  By  the  private  invitation  of  the 
empress,  Theophilus  landed  at  Constantinople  with  a  stout 
body  of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  encounter  the  populace ;  and 
a  train  of  dependent  bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the 
majority  of  a  synod.      The  synod**   was   convened  in   the 

**  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (torn.  ix.  horn.  iii.  in  Act 
Apostol.  p.  29)  that  the  number  of  bishops,  who  might  be  saved,  bore 
a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would  be  damned. 

*"*  See  Tillemont»  Mem.  Ecd^s.  torn,  xl  p.  441—600. 

*'  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  amoog 
the  monks  of  Egypt,  concerning  Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism ; 
the  dissimulation  and  violence  of  Theophilus ;  his  artful  management 
if  the  simplicity  of  Epiphanius ;  the  persecution  and  flight  cf  the 
long,  or  tali,  brothers ;  the  ambiguous  support  which  ihej  received  at 
Constantinople  from  Chrysostom,  (fee.  <ba 

^  P^lptius  (p.  63 — 60)  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod 
•I  ^e  Oak ;  yn^ich  destroys  the  fUse  assertion,  that  Chrvsostom  wai 
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suburb  of  Chakedon,  Buraamed  ihe  Oak^  wheia  Rnfinns  hni 
erected  a  stateljr  church  and  momisteiy;  and  their  proceed- 
ings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days,  or  sessions.  A 
bishop  and  a  deacon  accus^  the-  archbishop  of  Oonstantino- 
ple ;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the  forty-sevea 
articles  which  they  presented  agaibst  him,  may  justly  )>e  oon- 
Bidered  as  a  fair  and  un^ceptional  panegyric  Four  auooeft- 
sive  summons  were  signified  to  Chrysostom;  but  he  still 
lefused  to  trust  either  his  person  or  bis  reputation  in  the  hands 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  who,  prudently  declinii^  the  exam- 
ination of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  coatuma* 
cious  disobedience,  and  hastily  pronouneed  a  sentence  of  dep- 
osition. The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the 
emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their  judgHtent,  and  charitably 
insinuated,  that  the  penalties  of  treason  mdght  be  inflicted  on 
the  audacious  preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was 
rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  city,  by  one  of  the 
Imperial  messengers,  who  landed  Imn,  after  a  abort  navigse 
tion,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine ;  from  whenoe>  belc^ 
the  expiration  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  ^Eiithful  people  had  been 
mute  and  passive :  they  suddenly  rose  mih  unanimous  and 
irresistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped,  but  the  promiscuous 
crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  was  slanghtepied 
without  pity  in  the  streets  of  C!oQsta£tlinople.^  A  seaaonabie 
earthquake  justified  the  interposition  o[  Heaven ;  th^  t(»teni 
of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the  gaiea  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  remorse,  ihtew  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Arcadius,  and  confessed  that  the  public  safety  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysostom.    The  Bos- 

condemned  by  no  more  than  thirty-six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
were  Egyptians.  Forty-five  Ixshops  subscribed  his  sentence.  See 
TUlemont,  Mem.  Ecd^s.  tom.  xi.  p.  696.* 

**  Palladiiis  owns  (p  30)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
found  Theophilus,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  seik 
Socrates  mentions  (L  vi.  e.  17)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  tbt 
fiaUors  of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wounds  were  given,  and  somt 
lives  were  lost  The  massacre  of  the  moi^s  is  observed  only  by  the 
Pa^  Zosiraus,  (L  v.  p.  9^24,}  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysostom  had 
a  angular  talent  to  lead  m&  illiterate  multitude,  ^  yap  «  Hv^mmh 
V(9yo¥  d^^op  ^ayayitrOat  Seivos, 


*  TUlemont  argues  stnmgly  for  the  namher  of  thirty-six.«->M 
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iihoras  was  ooreredwithiimumerable  vessels;  the  skoros  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  profusely  illuminated;  and  the  aoda* 
mations  of  a  victorious  people  aocompanied,  from  the  port  to 
tibe  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the  ardibishop;  who,  too  easily, 
consented  to*resume  the  exercise  of  his  fonctions,  b^re  his 
sentence  had  been  l^idly  reversed  by  the  authority  of  an 
ecclesiastical  synod.  %norant,  or  careless,  of  the  impending 
danger,  Chrysostqm  indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resent- 
ment; declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity  against  female  vices ; 
and  condemned  the  pro&ne  honors  which  were  addree^ed, 
almost  in  the  predncts  of  St  Sophia,  to  the  statne  of  the 
empress.  His  imprudence  tempted  his  enemies  to  inflame 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or  perhaps  invent- 
ing, the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon,  ^  Herodias  is  again 
fiinous ;  Herodias  again  dances ;  she  once  more  requires  the 
head  of  John;"  an  insolent  allusion,  which,  as  a  woman  and 
a  sovereign,  it  was  impossibid  for  her  to  forgive.*^  The  short 
interval  of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  concert  more 
effectual  measures  fi>r  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  arch- 
bishop. A  numerous  coundl  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who 
were  guided  from  a  distance  by  the  advice  of  Theophilus, 
confinned  the  validity,  without  examining  the  justice,  of  the 
former  senUmce ;  and  a  detachment  of  Barbarian  troops  was 
introduced  into  tiie  dty,  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn  administration  of 
baptism  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed 
the  modesty  of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their 
presencia,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship.  Arsa- 
eios  occupied  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  archiepisoopal 
throne.  The  Catholics  retreated  to  the  baths  of  Constantine, 
and  afterwards  to  the  fields;  where  they  were  sdll  pursued 
and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the  bishops,  and  the  magistrates 
The  &tal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of  Chrysostom 
was  marked  by  the  confl^ation  of  the  cathedral,  of  the 
senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;  and  this  calamity 
was  imputed,  without  proo^  but  not  without  probability,  to 
the  despair  of  a  persecuted  fkction.^* 

•'  See  Socrates,  L  vi  c.  18.  Sozomen,  L  viii  c  20.  Zoshnns  (L  v. 
ft  S24i  9%1)  mentions,  in  general  terms,  his  inyectives  against  Eudoziiu 
Ihai  homilT,  which  begins  with  those  famons  words,  is  rejected  as 
apurions.  Montfancoo,  tom.  ziil  p.  151.  Tillemont,  M6m.  £ocl^ 
tern.  xL  p.  608. 

**  Wo  might  naturally  expect  snch  a  charge  from  Zoaimns,  (L  v.  p 

p* 
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Cioero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  volantaiy  hsLnvStk- 
ment  preaorved  the  peace  of  the  republic;**  but  the  sab- 
mission  of  Chrysostom  was  the  indispensable  daty  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  subject  Instead  of  listening  to  his  humble 
prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at  Cyacus,  or 
Nioomedia,  the  inflexible .  empress  assigned  for  his  exile  the 
remote  and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  hope  was 
entertainedt  that  the  archbishop  might  perish  in  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  march  of  seventy  days,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Bfinor,  where  he  was 
oootinually  threatened  by  the  hostile  attadcs  of  the  Isaurians, 
and  the  more  impla6ible  fuiy  of  the  monks.  Yet  Ohrysos- 
tom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and 
the  three  years  whioi  he  spent  at  Oucubus,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Acabissus^  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of 
his  life.  Hia  character  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  pei^ 
secution;  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  no  longer 
remembered;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises  of  his 
genius  and  virtue :  and  the  respectral  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  amoi^  the  mountsnns 
of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude  the  archbishop,  whose  active 
mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  maintained^  strict  and 
frequent  correspondence*^  with  the  most  distant  provinces; 
exhorted  the  separate  congr^ation  of  his  feithfiil  adherents 
to  persevere  in  their  allegiance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  of  Phoenida,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of 
Persia  and  Scythia;  negotiated,  by  his  ambassadors,  with  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  emperor  Honorius ;  and  boldly  ap- 
pealed, from  a  partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a 
free  and  general  council.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile 
was  still  independent ;  but  bis  captive  body  was  exposed  to 
the  revenge   of  the  oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the 

887 ;)  bat  it  is  remaikable  enough,  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
Socrates,  (L  yi.  c.  18,)  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p.  S07.) 

•»  He  displavs  those  specious  motiyes  (Post  Reditum,  c  13, 14)  in 
(he  language  of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 

**  Two  himdred  and  fortj-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrvsoetom  are 
still  extant,  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  528 — 736.)  They  are  addressed  to  a 
^eat  yariety  of  persons*  and  show  a  firmness  of  mind  much  jnipeiior 
to  that  of  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The  fourteenth  episUe  contains  a  i  * 
sairatiye  of  the  dangers  of  his  jonruey. 
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name  and  authonty  of  Arcadtus.^  An  ordei  was  despatched 
for  the  instant  removal  of  Chrysostom  to  the  extreme  desert 
^  of  Pityus :  and  his  guards  so*  feithfuUy  obeyed  their  cruel 
instructions,  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea-coast  of  the  Eux 
ine,  he  expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his  inno- 
eence  and  merit  The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might 
blush  that  their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  to  restore  the  honors  of  that  venerable  name.** 
At  the  pious  solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan- 
tmople,  his  relies,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  were  trans- 
ported from  their  obscure  sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.*^  The 
emperor  Theodosius  -advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as 
Ohaloedon ;  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in 
the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  for- 
giveness of  the  injured  saint*' 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any 
stain  of  hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  U) 
his  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  indulged  her  passions,  and  despised  her  husband ;  Count 


**  After  the  exile  of  Chrysoetom,  Theophilus  published  an  etiormoiM 
and  hanrihle  Yolnme  against  hiu%  in  which  he  perpetually  rej)eat8  the 
polite  ezpressions  of  hostem  humanitatis,  sacrilegoniin  priDcipeni, 
immundum  diemonem ;  he  affirms,  that  John  Ghry^Dstom  had  deliv- 
ered his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil ;  and  wishes  that  some 
further  punishment,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St  Jerom,  at  the  request  of  his 
/riend  Theophilus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  n-om  Greek 
into  Latia  See  Facundus  Herinian.  Befens.  pro  iil  CapltuL  L  vl  c.  £ 
published  by  Sirmond.    Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  595,  596,  597. 

••  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  Dyptics  of 
ftie  church  of  Constantmople,  A.  D.  418.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
was  revered  as  a  saint  Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  pas- 
sions, of  his  uncle  Theophilus,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  See 
Pacund.  Hermiaa  L  4,  c.  1.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  xiv. 
p.  2'7'7— 283. 

"  Socrates,  L  vii  c.  45.  Thfeodoret,  L  v.  c.  86.  This  event  recon- 
tiled  the  Joannites,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
luccessors.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  respected,  by  the 
Catholics,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  communion  of  Cfonstantinople. 
Tlieir  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

**  According  to  some  accounts,  (Baitmius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438 
No.  9, 10,)  the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and 
tzcuses,  before  the  hody  of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  be  moved  from 
^Jomaoa. 
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John  enjoyed,  at  leasi,  tke  familiar  confidence  <^  ihei  emppew-*, 
and  the  public  named  him  as  the  real  Mtk&e  of  TheodomB 
the  younger.**  The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted,  however, 
by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and 
honorable  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  Eastern  world : 
and  the  royal  in&nt,  oy  an  unprecedented  fevor,  was  invested 
with  the  titles  of  Csesar  and  Augustus.  In  lees  than  lour 
years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was 
destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage;  and  this 
ODtimely  death  confounded  the  prophecy  of  a  holy  bishop,* 
who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured  to  f<»retell,  thatt 
she  should  behold  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glo^ 
rious  son.  The  GatholioB  applauded  the  justice  of  Heaven, 
which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St  ChrysostcMn ;  and  per* 
haps  the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sincerely 
bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eudoxia. 
Such  a  domestic  misfortune  afflidied  him  more  deeply  than 
the  public  calamities  of  the  East  ;**  the  licentious  excursions, 
from  Ponttts  to  Palestine,  of  the  Isaurian  robbers,  whose  im- 
punity accused  the  weakness  of  the  government;  and  the 
earthquakes,  the  conflagrations,  the  famine,  and  the  flights  of 
locusts,**  which  the  popular  discontent  was  equally  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may 
abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple.   It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  character;  since,  in  a 

**  Zodmus,  L  V.  p.  316.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be 
impeached  without  producing  a  witness;  but  it  is  astonishing,  that 
the  witness  should  write  and  live  under  a  prince  whose  legitimacy 
he  dared  to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a  party 
f      .     ~  TiUemoot  (Hist 


libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  Pagans.  TiUemoot  (Hist 
des  iiapereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  782)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  repntatioo 
Af  Eudoxia. 

•"  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  destrtlction  of  eight  Papan  temples  of  that 
city.  See  the  curious  details  of  his  life,  (Baronius,  A.  I).  401,  Na 
17 — 51,)  originally  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk, 
one  of  his  favorite  deacons. 

•|  Philostorg.  L  XL  c.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 

••  Jeroln  (torn.  vL  p.  73,  76)  describes,  in  lively  col<vs,  the  rcgulai 
and  destructive  mardi  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  ^cmd, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Sean-oable 
winds  scattered  them,  parUy  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  partly  Mio  the 
Mediterranean. 
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period  v^iy  copiously  farniahed  with  historical  materials,  it  has 
not  been  jpossible  to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  son  of  the  great  Theodosius. 

The  hi^rian  Prooopius*'  has  indeed  illuminated  the  mind 
of  the  dyii^  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  pnidence,  or 
celestial  wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  amdoas  fore- 
sight, the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  who  was 
no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  Actions  of 
a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  sp&it  of  Jes9d^;erd,  the  Persian 
monarch.  Instead  of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambi* 
tious  subject,  by  the  paiticipataon  of  supreme  power,  he 
boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king ;  and  placed, 
by  a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands 
of  Jessdegerd  himsel£  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and 
dischai^ed  this  honorable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity ;  and 
the  infimcy  of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and 
ooundls  of  Persia.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Proco- 
pius ;  and  his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,*^  while 
he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment,  and  to  arraign  the 
wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  so  rashly,  though  sc 
fortunately,  conmiitted  his  son  and  his  dominions  to  the 
unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  political  question 
might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinii^i ;  but  a  prudent 
historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  propriety^  till  he  has  ascer- 
tained the  truths  of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As  it  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  justly 
require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and  unani« 
mous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty  of  the 
event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted  their 
notice ;  and  their  universal  silence  annihihites  the  vain  tradition 
of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could  £sdrly 

••  Prooopius,  de  BelL  Persia  L  L  c  2,  p.  8,  edit  Louvre. 

^  Agathias,  L  iv.  p.  186, 187.  Although  he  confesees  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  he  asserts,  that  Prooopius  was  the  first  who  had  com- 
mitted it  to  writing.  TOlemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn,  vi  pu  697) 
argues  verv  sensibly  on  the  merits  of  this  fable.  His  criticism  was 
not  warped  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority :  both  Procopius  and  Aga- 
ttiiM  are  half  Pagans.* 


*  8ee  St  Martin's  artide  on  Jexdegeid^  in  the  Biographie  UnivenaBe  it 
lllchaiid.~M. 
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be  ttansfeited  from  private  property  to  public  dominioiii 
would  hftve  tui|jadged  to  the  emperor  HoiK>rius  the  goarditin* 
ship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained,  at  least,  the  four- 
teenth year  of  ms  age.  But  the  weakness  of  Honorius,  and 
tiie  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  prosectiting 
this  natural  claim  ;  and  such  was  the  absolute  separation 
of  the  two  monarchies,  both  in  interest  and  affection,  that 
Constantinople  would  have  obeyed,  with  less  relnctanoe, 
the  orders  c^  the  Persian,  than  thoae  of  the  Itidian,  court. 
Under  a  prince  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  the  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless  fevorites 
may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace ;  and  dictate 
to  submissive  provinces  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom 
they  direct  and  despise.  But  the.  ministers  of  a  child,  who 
is  incapable  of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name,  must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent  authority. 
The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had  been 
appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristocracy, 
which  might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  ropub- 
lic;  and  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  fortu- 
nately assumed  by  the  prsefect  Anthemius,**  wtio  obtained^  by 
his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
his  equals.  The  safety  of  the  young  emperor  proved  the 
merit  and  integrity  of  Anthemius ;  and  his  prudent  firmness 
sustained  the  l^xse  and  reputation  of  an  infant  roign.  Uldin, 
with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  was  encamped  in  the 
heart  of  Thrace ;  he  proudly  rejected  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and,  p<nnting  to  the  rising  sun,  declared  to  the  Bo- 
^  man  ambassadors,  that  the  course  of  that  planet  should  alone 
terminate  the  conquest  of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  his 
confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced  of  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin  to 
repass  the  Danube :  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  which  composed 
his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extirpated;  and  many  thousand 
raptives  were  dispersed  to  cultivate,  with  servile  labor,  the 


••  Socrates,  L  viL  a  1.  Anthemius  was  the  grandson  of  Philip, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Constantius,  and  the  grandfiither  of  the  emperor 
Anthemius.  After  his  retiim  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was 
appointed  consul  and  Prsetorian  pr/efect  of  the  East,  in  the  year  405 ; 
and  held  the  priefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his  honors  and  praisM 
hk  Oodefroy,  God.  Theod.  torn:  vi  p.  860.  '^ilkmont,  Hist  des  Esap 
tam.  vi  p.  1,  dic. 
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fiekb  of  Asia.'*  In  tiie  midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Con- 
stantinople was  protected  by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and 
more  extensive  walls ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Ulyrian  cities ;  and  a  plan  was 
judiciously  conceived,  which,  in  the  space  of  sev^  years,  would 
have  secured  the  command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing  on 
that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  monarch,  that  the  first,  even  among  the  females, 
of  the  Imperial  &mily,  who  displayed  any  courage  or  capa- 
dty,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of  Theodosius. 
His  sister  Pulcheria,'*  who  was  only  two  years  older  than  him- 
^If,  reoeiyed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of  Augusta  ;  and 
though  her  &vor  might  be  sometimes  clouded  by  caprice  or 
intrigue,  she  continu^  to  govern  the  Eastern  empire  near 
forty  years;  during  the  long  minority  of  her  brother,  and 
«fter  his  death,  in  h^r  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Marcian, 
her  nominal  husband.  From  a  motive  either  of  prudence  or 
religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  aspersions  on  the  chastity  of  Pulcheria,'*  this  resolu- 
tion, which  she  communicated  to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and 
Marina,  was  celebrated  by  the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime 
effort  of  hexcsc  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  the  l^ree  daughters  of  Arcadius'*  dedicated  their  vir- 
ginity to  God ;  and  the  obligation  of  their  solemn  vow  was 

^  Sozomen,  L  iz.  c.  5.  He  saw  some  Scyrri  at  work  near  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Bithynia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captives 
were  the  last  of  the  nation. 

"  Cod.  Theod.  L  vii  tit  xvi  L  xv.  tit  i.  leg.  49. 

'^  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magmfioent  panegyric 
«f  Pulcheria,  (L  iz.  a  1,  2,  3 ;)  and  Tillemont  (Memoires  Eccles.  torn, 
cv.  p.  171—184)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honor  of  St 
Pulchcria,  virgin  and  empress.* 

**  SnidaS)  (Ezcerpta,  p.  68,  in  Script  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the  credit 
^  the  Nestorians,  that  Puldieria  was  exasperated  against  their  founder, 
(tecanse  he  censured  her  connection  with  the  beautiful  Pauhnus,  and 
her  incest  with  her  bro&er  Theodosius. 

^*  See  Duc^nge,  FamiL  Byzantin.  p.  70.  Fhiccilla,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, either  died  before  Arcadius,  or,  if  she  lived  till  the  year  481, 
(^roellin.  Ghron.,)  some  defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have  ezdiided 
.1^  from  the  honors  of  her  rank. 


The  heathen  Ennapius  eives  a  frigfatfal  picture  r  f  the  vcnaUty  simI 
loe  of  the  court  of  Pulcheria.  Fragm.  Bunap.  in  Mai,  !i.  S99,  tai 
Lr,  97.— M. 
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tnaoribed  on  a  tablet  of  gdd  and  g^ms ;  which  they  pidJiefy 
o^red  in  ihe  ^pneat  diuidi  of  Coostantanople.  Their  palaoe 
was  converted  into  a  monastery;  and  all  malesy  except  tbe 
guides  of  their  oonsiuance,  the  saints  who  had  forgotten 
uie  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupolously  excluded  from  the 
holy  Uireshold.  Pukheria,  her  two  sisteiai  and  a  dioe^i  traai 
of  favorite  damsels,  formed  a  lehgions  commnnity:  they 
renounced  the  vanity  of  dress;  interrupted,  by  frequent  &Bts, 
their  simple  and  frugal  diet;  allotted  a  portion  ci  thear  time 
to  works  of  embroidery ;  and  devoted  sev^  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  to  the  exerdses  of  prayer  and  psalmody.  The 
piety  of  a  Christian  viigin  was  adoraied  by  the  seal  and  liberal- 
ity of  an  empress.  Eodesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid 
diurches,  which  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Pulcheria,  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  East;  her  charitaUe  fonndations  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers  and  the  pocnr ;  the  ample  donations  which 
she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic  socie- 
ties ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which  she  bbored  to  sup- 
press the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorins  and  Entycfaes.  Such 
virtues  were  supposed  to  deserve  the  peculiar  &ror  of  the 
Deity :  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowlec^e  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and  revelations  to 
the  Imperial  saini^^  Yet  the  devotion  of  Pnlcfaeria  never 
diverted  her  inde&tigable  attention  from  temporal  affiurs ;  and 
she  alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and 
abilities.  The  elegant  and  frtmiliar  use  which  she  had  ac- 
quired, both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  readily 
applied  to  the  various  occasions  of  speaking  or  writing,  on 

Eublic  business:  her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed; 
er  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive ;  and,  while  she  moved, 
without  noise  or  ostentation,  the  wheel  of  government,  she 
discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor  the  long 
tranquillity  c^  his  reign.    In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful 

^'  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreamy,  of  the  place  whert 
the  relics  of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  boned.  The  ground  had  bi]»- 
cessively  belonged  to  the  house  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Conetanti* 
Dople,  to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian  monks,  and  to  a  chorch  of  St 
Thyrsus,  erected  by  Caesarius,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  89*7 ;  and  the 
memoir  of  the  rehcs  was  almost  obliterated  Notwithstanding  the 
charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (Remarks,  tom.  iv.  p  2S4,)  it  is  not 
easy  to  acquit  Folcheria  of  some  share  in  the  piooa  mod ;  which  must 
hare  beea  transacted  when  she  waa  more  toanihrifr'aid-thirty  yuan 
•f  age. 
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lifey  Europe  was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  anna  of  Attila ;  bvt 
the  more  extensive  provinoed  of  Asia  still  continued  to  eifijoj 
a  profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosiua  the  younger 
was  never  reduced  to  the  disgrao^ul  necessity  of  encountering 
and  punishing  a  rebellion  sxibject:.  and  sin^e  we  cannot  f^ 
plaud  the  vigor;  some  praise  niay  be  due  to  the  mildneBs  and 
proiperity«  of  the  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

1^  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exerdse  was 
mdiciously  instituted ;  of  the  mihtary  exercises  of  ridings  and 
shooting  with  the  bow ;  of  the  liberal  studies  of  gnumnar, 
rhetoric^  and  j^ilosophy  i  the  most  skilful:  masters  of  the  East 
ambitiously  sohcited  the  attentioki  of  their  royal  pupil ;  and 
several  noble  youths  were  introdilced  into  the  palace,  to  ani- 
mate his  diligence  by  the  emulatioii  of  friendship.  Pulcheria 
alone  discharged  the  important  task  of  instructing  hev  Ixother 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance 
some  Buspidons  of  the  ecxtent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity 
of  her  intentions.  She  tai^ht  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and 
majestic  dep(»rtment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  him* 
self  on  his  throne;  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  great  prince ;  to 
abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen  with  condesoeni&ion ;  to  return 
suitable  answers;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid 
countenance:  in  a  word,  to  represent. with  grace  and  dignity 
the  external  %uie  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodosius" 
was  never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  iUusr 
trious  name:  and,  instead  of  aspsrix^  to  support  his  ancestors, 
he  degenerated  (if  lire  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  incapacity^  bdow  the  weakness  of  his  fiither  and  his  unde. 
Areadius  an4  ^ottorius  had  beeti  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  author- 
ity and  example.  But  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  is  bom 
«■  . I      ,         i    ■       ■ ■■^- ■  ■  I       "  ■■ ' 

^^  There  is  a  remarkable  4ififiBrftQee  betwiaen  the  two  eodeaiastico] 
lOBtorians,  who  in  general  bear  so  doee  a  resemblance.  Sosomen  (L  iz. 
€.  1)  ascribes  to  Fulcheria  the  govemmeiit  of  the  empire,  and  the 
edacation  of  her  brother,  whom  he  scaroelj  condescends  to  praise. 
Socrates,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all  hoped  of  favor  or  fiunSi 
composes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and  cautioiisly  sup- 
presses the  merits  of  his  sister,  (L  vil  a  22,  42.)  Fhilostorgins  (1.  xii« 
r.  *t)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  Ian* 
guage,  ris  PaaiXiK^  anfUtiMreis  irmpiTovni»ri  xal  dtevBvmvoa.     Suidas  (IStX- 

cerpt  \h  58)  gives  a  true  character  of  Theodoeius ;  and  I  have  foUo^red 
the  eziauple  of  TUlemont  (torn,  vi  p.  25)  in  borrowing  aoina  strokes 
bom  \he  modem  Greeks. 
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In  tLo  parple,  must  remain  a  strang<er  to  the  voioe  of  troth ; 
•nd  the  son  of  Areadins  was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetnal 
infim^  encompassed  onl^  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and 
eunudbs.  The  ample  leisure  which  he  aoqnired  by  neglect- 
ing Uie  essential  duties  of  hiii  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle 
amusements  and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  onlj 
active  pursuit  that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the 
palace;  but  he  most  assiduously  labored,  sometimes  by  the 
light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the  mechanic  occupations  of  paint- 
ing and  carving ;  and  the  elegance  with  which  he  transcribed 
religious  books  entitled  the  Bioman  emperor  to  the  singn/ar 
epithet  of  Oalligraphes^  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the 
world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persons 
whom  ne  loved;  he  loved  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the 
papers  that  were  presented  for  the  royal  signature,  tlie  acts 
of  injustice  the  most  repugnant  to  his  character  were  fre- 
quentiy  perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
^aote,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful;  but  these  quaHties, 
which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues  when  they  are 
supported  by  courage  and  regulated  by  discretion,  were  sel- 
dom beneficial,  and  they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  to 
mankind.  His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was 
oppressed  and  degraded  by  abject  superstition :  he  fasted,  he 
sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines 
with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished.  Theodosius 
devoutly  worshipped  the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic 
church;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat^  till  an  insolent  monk, 
who  had  cast  an  excommunication  on  his  sovereign,  conde- 
scended to  heal  the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.'* 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  Impwial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an 
incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance  had  not  been  verified 
in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius.    The  celebrated  Athenais^ 

*•  Tlieodoret,  L  v.  c  87.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first 
men  of  his  age  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of 
TberxiofliaM  to  the  divine  laws. 

^*  Socrates  (1.  vil  c  21)  mentions  her  name,  (Athenais,  the  daugh- 
ler  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  eophist,)  her  baptism,  marriage,  and 
poetical  genius.  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John 
Malala  (part  il  p.  20,  21,  edit  Venet  1748}  and  in  the  Paschal  Chron- 
idn,  (pi  811,  812.)  Those  authors  had  probably  seen  original  pictures 
if  the  empresi  Eudocia.  The  modem  Greeks,  IZonaras,  Oedrenna, 
Ac  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fiction.    ¥wm 
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was  educated  dj  her  &ther  Leontius  in  tlie  roligiou  and 
Muences  of  the  Greeks ;  and  so  adTantageous  was  the  opinion 
which  the  Athenian  phil(»opher  entertained  of  his  contempo- 
raries,' that  he  divided  his  patrimony  between  his  two  sons, 
bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  in  the  lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and 
merit  would  be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice 
of  her  brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refnge  at 
Constantinople;  and,  with  some  hopes,  either  of  iustioe  or 
&vor,  io  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria.  Iiiat  saga- 
cious princess  listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint;  and  secretly 
destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the 
fiiture  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  now  attained 
ihe  twentieth  ytor  of  his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  her  brother,  by  an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms 
of  Atiienais ;  laige  eyes,  a  weli-propOTtioned  nose,  a  fair  com- 
plexion, golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a  gradefuf  demeanor, 
an  understanding  improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by 
distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Athenian 
virgin :  the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and 
honorable  love ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athenais, 
who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors  of  Paganism, 
received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian  name  of  Eudoda ;  but 
the  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the 
wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitfiilness  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fiflteen  years  afterwards,  the 
emperor  of  the  West  Hie  brothera  of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with 
some  anxiety,  her  Imperial  summons ;  but  as  she  could  easily 
forgive  their  unfortunate  unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tender- 
ness, or.  perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to 
the  rank  of  consuls  and  prsefects.  In  the  luxury  of  the 
palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous  arts  which  had 
contributed  to  her  greatness ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents 
to  the  honor  of  religion,  and  of  her  husband.    Eudocia  com- 

eed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
jtament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah; 
a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  mirar 


Kieephorus,  indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  writot 
of  a  romoDce  would  not  have  imagined^  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty- 
a^  yeara  old  when  she  infiamed  the  heart  of  a  yoking  emperav 
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eks  of  Chmt^  the  legend  of  8t  C^rian,  and  a  paiM^ric  -m 
the  Fenian  victoriee  of  Tbeodoeiua;  and  her  wthitigs,  whidi 
were  applauded  by  a  eenrik  and  anpentitiolis  age,  have  not 
been  dinlained  by  the  candor  of  mipartial  criticiBm/*.  The 
fondnett  of  the  empeit>r  was  not  abated  by  time  and  poflsea- 
Bion ;  and  Eudoda,  after  the  marriage  6f  her  daughter^  was 
permitted  to  <ya<!^arge  her  grateful  tows  by  a  aoleonn  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerasalera.  Her  oBttotadoos  progress  thfob^  the 
East  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  duristiaa 
humility;  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems, 
an  eloqtient  oraticm  to  the  senate  of  Antiodb,  declared  her 
royal  intention  of  enhu^g  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a 
donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gdd  to  restore  the  fmblic 
baths,  and  aceq>ted  the  statniBs,  wlu6h  werer  decreidd  by  the 
gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land,  her  alius  and  pious 
foundations  exceeded  the  munificence  of  the  great  Helena, 
and  though  the  public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  bj 
this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  conscious  satisfaction 
of  returning  to  Oonstantinople  with  the  chains  of  St  Peter, 
the  light  arm  of  Bt  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted  pictare  of  the 
Yir^n,  painted  by  8t  Luke.''  But  this  pilgrimage  was  the 
&tfll  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia.  Stated  with  emply 
pomp,  and  unmindfol,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria, 
she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
empire;  the  palace  was  distractdd  by  female  discord;  but 
the  victory  was  at  last  dedded,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of 
the  sister  of  Theodosiiis.  The  execution  of  Paulinus,  master 
of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  Praotorian  praefect 
of  the  East,  convinced  the  public  that  the  favor  of  Eudocia 
was  insufficient  to  protect  her  most  fiiithffd  friends;  and  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus  enooumged  the  secret  rumor, 
that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  sttocessful  lover/'    As  sooa^  a^  the 

**  Socrflles,  L  vii.  c.  21,  Phetitis,  p.  41S — iio.  The  Homeric  ^nto 
M  BtSl^  ^ztani  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed;  but  the  cUitti  ot 
Eudoci^  to  that  insinid  performance  is  dispated  by  the  critical  See 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grsec.  torn.  L  p.  85^.  Tiie  lonict^  a  miscellaaeous 
dictioDary  of  histoiy  and  &ble,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of 
the  Dame  of  Eodocia,  who  lived  in  Uie  eleventh  century :  and  the  work 
IB  stiM  extant  in  manuscript. 

^'  Baronius  (AmiaL  E^les.  A.  D.  488,  489)  is  copious  and  florid . 
bat  he  is  accused  ofpladng  the  lies  of  dliSTerent  a£;es  on  the  same  level 
•I  autiMbticify. 

*'  Ja  tlu8  flfaert  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Budocia,  I  have  knitated 
loa  esntioQof  ETagrius  (L I  c.  21)  and  Coaot  Maroellinos,  (in  Chron 
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emprosa  perctnved  that  the  affeetioo  of  Theddoeiiu  was  ima- 
faneraUylQfity.she.  requited  the  permiasion  of  retiring  to  tlie 
distant  solitade  of  Jerusalem.  She  obtained  her  reqiieet ;  but 
the  jealousy  i>f  Theodosina,  or  the  vindictive  tpiiit  oi  Pulcheria, 
piirsu^d  h^er  in  her  Imt  retreat;  and  Saturmnua,  count  of  the 
domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with  death  two  eodesiaatica^ 
her  most  favored  servants.  Eudocia  instantly  revenged  them 
ov  th^  assassination  of  the  count ;  the  furious  passions  whidi 
ahe  indulged  on  thi6  suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to  justify  the 
sev^ri^  <J  Theodosius;  and  the  empress^  ignominiously  strip* 
ped  of  ih«  honors  of  her  rank,'*  was  disgraced,  perhaps  irn* 
justly,  in  tibe  eyes  of  die  world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of 
Eudodai  aibout  sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion; 
and  the  approach  of  age,  th^  death  of  13ieodofiius,  the  misfov^ 
tunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was;  led  a  captive  from  Borne 
to  Cartilage,  and  tiie  society  of  tiie  Holy  Monka  of  Palestine^ 
insensibly  confirmed  the  reli^oua  temper  of  her  mind.  After 
a  full  experience  of  the  vidsaitudes  of  human  life,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  philosopher  Leootiua  expired,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
sixty-sevenl^  year  of  her  age;  protesting,  with  her  dying 
breath,  that  she  had  never  transgiessed  the  bounds  of  inno- 
oence  aad  friendship." 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the 
ambitbn  of  conquest,  or  military  renowii[ ;  iand  the  slight 
alarm  of  a  Feraian  war  scarcely  interrupts  the  tranauilhty 
of  the  East  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and  honor- 
able*  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd,  the  supposed 
guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  aspired  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.** 

A.  D.  440  and  444)  The  two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  latter* 
ofertom  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  fictions;  and  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  apph,&c.,  is  fit  only  for  the.  Arabian  Nights,  where  something 
not  Very  nnljke  it  may  bd  fomid. 

*•  Friscos,  (In  Excerpt  Legatfx  60,)  a  contera{)orary,  and  a  courtier, 
^ly  mentions  her  Pagan  and  Christian  names,  without  adding  any 
title  of  hoiK>r  or  respect 

^  For  .the  two  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  long  residence  at 
Jenislilert,  W  deyotion,  alms,  Ac,  see  Socrates  (1.  viu  c.  47)  and 
Evagrius,  (L  i.  c^  SI,  21)  The  Paschal  Chronide  may  sometimes 
deserve  regard ;  ahd  in  th<B  domestic*  history  of  Antiocfa,  John  Malala 
becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbi  Gucn6e,  in  a  memoir 
on  tile  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  extract  cal- 
culates the  ^fls  of  Eudocia  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
pounds  sterling. 

•*  Tlieodoret  I  v.  c.  39     Tillemont  Mem   Eccles  torn,  xil  ?»«— 
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ffis  seal  and  ofastinaey  were  revenged  on  his  brethren :  Uie 
Magi  ezdted  a  cruel  persecution ;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
Jezdegevd  was  imitated  by  his  son  Varanes,  or  Bahrain,  who 
soon  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  Some  Christian  fu^- 
tives,  who  escaped  to  the  Roman  'frontier,  were  sternly 
demanded,  and  genax)a6l7  refused;  and  the  refusal,  aggra- 
vated by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  between 
the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  the 
phiins  of  Mesopotamia^  were  filled  with  hostile  armies;  but 
the  operations  of  two  successive  campaigns  were  not  produc- 
tive of  any  decisive  or  memorable  events,  ^me  engage- 
ment were  fought,  some  towns  were  besieged,  with  various 
and  doubtful  success :  and  if  the  Boinans  feiled  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  the  long-lost  possession  of  Nisibis,  the 
Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walla  of  a  Mesopotamian 
city,  by  the  valor  of  a  martial  bishop,  who  pointed  his  thun- 
dering engine  in  the  name  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Yet 
the  splendid  victories  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  mes- 
senger Palladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  celebrated  with  festivals .  and  panegyrics. 
From  these  panegyrics  the  historiana'*  of  the  age  might 
borrow  their  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  fiibubus  tales;  of 
the  proud  challenge  of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by 
the  net,  and  despatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  ihe 
Goth ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Immortals,  who  were  slain  in  the 
attack  of  the  Roman  camp;  and  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were  impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  events 
may  be  disbelieved,  or  disregarded ;  but  the  charit}'^  of  a 
bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have  dignified 
the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Boldly 
declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God 
who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the 
plate  of  the  church  of  Amida;  empbyed  uie  price  in.  the 
redemption  of  seven  thousand  Persian  captives;  supplied 
t 

864.  Assemanni,  Biblioi  Oriental  torn.  iii.  p.  S96,  torn.  iv.  p.  61 
Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constant'  of 
his  martyrdom.  Tet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casuistry 
which  prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage  which  we  have  unlawfcdlj 
committed. 

"  Socrates  (1.  viL  c.  18,  19,  20,  21)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Persiai 
war.  Wc  mny  likewise  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  Paschal, 
m4  ihosc  of  Marocllinus  and  Malala. 
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their  wants  with  affedionate  liberality;  and  dismissed  them 
to  their  native  coantrj,  to  inform  their  king  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  religion  which  he  persecuted*  The  practice  of  benevo- 
lence in  t£e  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage  the 
animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to  persuadei  iny- 
aelf,  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  In 
the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Boroan  ambassadors  degraded  the  personal 
character  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify 
the  extent  of  his  pqWer ;  when .  they,  seriously  advised  the 
Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the  wrath 
of  a  monarch,  who  w^s  yet  ignorant  of  this  distant  war.  A 
truce  of  one  hundred  years  was  solemnly  ratified;  and 
although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  the  essential  cpnditions  of,  this  treaty  were 
respected  near  fourscore  years  by  the  successors  of  Constfin^ 
tine  and  Artsp^erxes. 

Sipoe  the  Ronian  and  Parthian  standards  first  encountered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia" 
was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  protectors;  and 
in  the  course  of  this  History,  several  events,  which  inclined 
the  balance  of  peace  and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A 
disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Armenia  to  the  ambition  of 
Sapor ;  and  th^  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  preponderate. 
But  the  royal  race  of  Arsaoes  impatiently  submitted  to  the 
house  of  Sassan ;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed, 
their  hereditary  independence;  and  the  nation  was  still 
attached  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Armenia  was  divided  by  the 
progress  of  war  and  faction;"   and  the  unnatural  division 

"*  This  account  of  the  mm  and  divisicoi  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
is  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  hi^or  j  of  Moses  of 
Chorene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian, 
his  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices  are  strongly 
expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  I 
iii.  c.  1,  5)  relates  the  same  facts  m  a  very  different  mannci- ;  but  I 
have  extracted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  in  themselves^ 
and  the  least  incoDeistent  with  Moses. of  Chorene. 

"  The  western  ArmeniaDB  nsed  the  GsreeJc  language  and  characters 
in  their  reliffions  offices ;  but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongvie  was  pro- 
hibited by  me  Persians  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  which  were  obliged 
to  use  the  Syriac,  till  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  letters  "by  Mfts- 
7obc3«  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent  vor- 
aion  of  the  Bible  into  me  Amiei)ian  language :  an  event  whidi  relaxed 
Qm  connection  of  the  church  and  nation  with  Condtantiuople. 
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precipitated  tbe  down^  of  that  anoient  monareby.  Gha^* 
roes,  the  Penian  vassal,  reogtied  ovet  the  Eastern  and  xnosl 
tf  tensive  portion  of  the  oountiy ;  wiule  the  Western  province 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Arsaoes^  And  tbe  supremacy 
of  the  ^knperor  Arcadius.*  After  the  death  of  AiMces,  ifa« 
Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government^  and  imposed  on 
their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The!  military  command 
was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Armenian  frontier;  .the 
tity  of  "nieodosiopoliB*^  was  built  and  fortified  in  a  strong 
sitaation,  aa  a  fertile  akid  Idlty  ground,  near  the  somces  of 
the  Euphrates ;  and  the  dependent  territories  were  ruled  by 
five  satraps,  whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit 
of  gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who  lamented 
the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the  honors  of  their  equak, 
were  provoked  to  negotiate  their  peace  and  pardon  at  the 
Persian  court;  and  retnmiz^,  with  their  followers,  to  the 
palace  of  Artazata,  acknowledged  Chosroesf  for  their  lawful 
sovereign.  About  thirty  years  afterwards^  Artasires,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Ohosroes,  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Armenia ;  and  they 
unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in  the  room  of  an 
unworthy  king.    The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaac,  whose 

**  Moses  Ch«rea  L  iiL  c.  59,  p  809,  and  p.  858.  Prooopins,  de  Edi- 
fieiis,  L  iil  &  6.  Theodoeiopolis  stands,  or  rather  sfood)  about  thirty- 
five  milefl  to  the  east  of  Anseroam,  the  modem  capital  of  Turkish  Ax* 
menia.    See  D'AnviUe,  Geographie  Ancieime,  torn,  il  p.  99, 100. 


*  The  division  of  Armenia,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  took  place  macfa 
earGer,  A.  C.  390.  The  Eastern  or  Persian  division  was  fbar  times  as  large 
as  the  Western  or  Boman.  This  partition  took  place  daring  the  reigns  o' 
Theodosias  the  First,  and  Varanes  (Bahram)  tbe  Foarth.  St.  Martin.  Bop. 
»  Le  Beaa,  iy.  429.  This  paitStimi  was  bat  imperfectly  aooomplished,  as 
both  parta  wvre  tAerwards  ivoiifted  onder  Chosroes,  who  paid  tnbate  both 
to  tbe  EomSB  emperor  and  to  the  Bersian  king.  v.  439.— M. 

t  Choaroesy  according  to  Procoplas  (who  calls  him  Arsaces,  the -common 
name  of  the  Armenian  kings)  and  tbe  Armenian  writers,  bequeathed  to 
bis  two  sons,  to  Tigranes  the  Persian,  to  Arsaces  the  BiOman,  division  of 
Armenia,  A.  G.  4X6.  With  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  nobles  the 
Persian  king  placed  his  son  Sapor  on  the  throne  of  the  Bastem  drvirion; 
the  Western  at  the  same  dme  was  united  to  the  Soman  empire,  and 
called  the  Qseater  Armenia.  It  -was  then  that  Theodoeiopolis  waa  bailt 
Sap^r  abandoned  the  thnme  of  Armenia  to  assert  has  rights  to  that  of  Per- 
sia; he  nerished  in  tbe  struggle,  and  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  Bahram  V^ 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  placed  tbe  last  native  prince,  Ar- 
daschir,  son  of  Bahram  Scbahpour,  on  tlie  throne  of  the  Persian  divisioo 
of  Armenia.  St  Martin,  v.  506.  This  Ardaschir  was  the  Artasb^s  of 
CHbbon.  The  archbishop  Isaac  is  called  by  tbe  Armenians  tbe  Patriarnl 
8t  Martm,  vi.  89.— M. 
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fianctioik  Uiey'  earnestly  solicited,  ia  expressive  <A  the  chmo 
ter  of  a  snpeistitioas  peopU.  He  depfored  tbe  manifest  and 
inexcmable  vio^  of  Artasires ;  and  declared,  that  he  should 
not  heMtate  to  aocnse  him  beibre  the  tribunal  of  a  Christian 
emperor^  who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner. 
^Our  king,''  continued  Isaac,  ^  is  too  much  adcUcted  to  licen- 
tious pleasures,  but  be  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters  of 
baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not  adore  the 
£re  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewd- 
ness, but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic ;  and  his  fkifh  is  pure, 
though  hia  manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never  consent  to 
abandon  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and  you 
would  soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a 
believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a  heathen."  ••  Exasper- 
ated by  ihe  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
emperor ;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,"  which  they  had 
possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;'^  and  the 
dominions  of  tbe  unfortunate  Artasires,*  under  the  new  and 

^  Moses  Choren.  L  iil  c.  63,  p.  816.  According  to  the  institution 
of  St  Qregor]r«  the  Apostle  of  Armenia,  the  arcfabidiop  was  always  of 
the  royal  family ;  a  drcumstanoe  which,  in  some  degree,  corrected  the 
influence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the 
crown. 

*•  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the 
rank  and  possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See 
Moses  Choren.  L  iii.  c.  66,  p.  821. 

*^  Valarsaoes  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the 
Parthian  monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
(Moses  Choren.  L  il  c  2,  p.  86,)  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before- 
Cluistf  Without  depending  on  the  various  and  contradictory  periods 
of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  A  D 
iSl,  (L  iii.  c  61,  p.  812 ;)  and  under  Yaramus,  or  Bahram,  king  of 
Persia,  (L  iii.  c  64,  p.  817,)  who  reigned  from  A  D.  420  to  440.  Se* 
Assemanni,  Bibliot  Oriental,  tom.  iiL  p.  896.^ 


"  Artasires  or  Arda&chir  was  probably  sent  to  the  casUe  of  Oblivion.    St 
Martin,  vi  31.— M. 

t  Five  hundred  and  eighty.    St  Martin,  ibid.    He  places  this  event  .A.  O. 
429.-^M. 

%  Acoordinir  to  M.  St.  Martin,  vi.  32,  Vagharschab,  or  Valarsaoes,  wab  mf 
■oiuted  king  by  his  brother  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  ot  Parthia.— M. 
VOL.  nT.--Q 
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Bignificimt  appellation  of  PenanBenia,  were  reduced  into  the 
fma  of  a  province.  Tbia  usurpation  ezoited  the  jealousj  of 
the  Roman  government;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia :  *  and  a  territorial  acquisitioo, 
which  Augustus  might  have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on 
the  declining  eminre  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 

*  The  dwatioD  of  the  ArmeniaB  kragdom  acoomding  to  II.  St 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MATn    OF   HONORIUS. VALENTINIAK    III.   XMFEROB    OF    tHl 

SA8T.  ADMINISTRATION     OF     HIS     MOTHER    FLACIDIA.  — 

^TIUS    AND    BONIFACE. CONQUEST    OF    AFRICA    BT    TUB 

VANDALS. 

During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 
llonorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from  the 
friendship  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who 
reigned  over  the  East ;  and  Constantinople  beheld,  with  ap- 
parent indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
The  strange  adventures'  of  Placidia  ^  gradually  renewed  and 
cemented  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The  daughter  of 
the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive,  and  the  queen,  of 
the  Goths ;  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband ;  she  was  dragged 
in  chains  by  his  insulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  six 
hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.  After  her  return  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage,  which 
had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ;  and  the  brave  Con- 
stantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, received,  from  the  hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the 
struggling  and  the  reltictant  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus. 
But  her  resistance  ended,  with  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials ; 
nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and 
Valentinian  the  Third,  or  to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband.  The  gen- 
erous soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught  new  lessons 
of  avarice  and  ambition :  he  extorted  the  title  of  Augustus : 
and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  associated  to  the  empire  of 
the  West.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month 
of  his  reign,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  inerease  th« 
power  of  Placidia;    and    the  indecent  fistrailiarity'  of  hei 

^  See  vol  iii  p.  296. 

*  T2k  vwtycff  MT^  oT6ita  ^iX^/uira,  is  the  ezpressioQ  of  Olympiodoriu 
(ftpiid  PbAfium  p.  \97;)  who  meam»  perhaps,  to  describe  the  mum 
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brotbef,  ^vhich  might  be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a 
childish  affection,  were  universally  attributed  to  incestuous  love. 
On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a  nurse, 
this  excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  were  not 
long  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  palace;  and  as  the 
Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous  tumults,  which  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  retreat  of  Placidia 
and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles  landed  at  Constantinople, 
soon  after  the  marriage  of  Theodosius,  during  the  festival  of 
the  Persian  victories.  They  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
magnificence ;  but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Constantius 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern  court,  the  title  of  Augusta 
could  not  decently  be  allowed  to  his  widow.  Within  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Pladdia,  a  swift  messenger  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Honorius,  the.  consequence  of  a  dropsy ; 
but  the  important  secret  was  not  divu^ed,  till  the  necessary 
orders  had  been  despatched  for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  shops  and  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  remained  shut  during  seven  days ;  and  the 
loss  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  could  neiuier  be  esteemed  nor 
regretted,  was  celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demonstrations 
of  the  public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the 
vacant  throne  of  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a 
stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John ;  he  filled  the 
confidential  office  of  Primicerius,  or  principal  secretary; 
and  history  has  attributed  to  his  character  more  virtues,  than 
can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duty.  Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult,  by  an  em- 
bassy, the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  emperor;  but  when  he 
understood  that  his  agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and  ^ 
at  length  chased  away  with  deserved  ignominy,  John  prepared 
to  assert,  by  arms,  the  injustice  of  nis  claims.  In  such  a 
cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius  should  have 

caresses  wbidi  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Fbaieini^  Qyando^ 
(says  the  prophet  himself,)  quando  subit  mihi  desiderium  Parodiai, 
oeculor  earn,  et  iugero  linguam  meam  in  oa  ejus.  But  this  sensiiiU 
indulgence  was  justified  by  miracle  and  mjstoy;  and  tbe  anecdote, 
has  ^en  commonicated  to  the  public  by  the  Reverend  Father  Maraoc^ 
ia  las  Version  and  ConfatatioQ  of  the  Koran,  torn.  i.  p.  82. 
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inarched  in  person:  but  the  jottng  emperor  was  easil/  divert- 
ed, by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash  and  hazardous  a  design ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  was  prudently  in- 
trusted to  Ardaburius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  bad  already 
signalized  their  valor  against  the  Persians.  It  was  resolved, 
that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  in&ntry;  whilsl 
Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted  Placidia  and  hei 
son  Valentinian  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  The 
marph  of  the  cavalry  was  performed  with  such  active  dili- 
gence, that  they  surprised,  without  resistance,  the  important 
city  of  Aquileia:  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpect- 
edly confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dis- 
persed tbe  Imperial  fleet;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two 
galleys,  was  taken  and. carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of 
liavenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem, 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Ardaburius  employed,  or 
abused,  the  courteous  freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy,  to  revive  among  the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  grat- 
itude ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution, 
lie  invited,  by  private  messages,  and  pressed  the  approach  of, 
Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the  popular  credulity  transformed 
,into  an  angel,  guided  the  eastern  cavalry  by  a  secret,  and,  it 
was  thought,  an  impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of  the 
Po  :  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown 
c^en ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to  the  mercy, 
or  rather  to  the  cruelty,. of  the  conquerors.  His  right  hand 
was  first  cut  off;  and,  after  he  had  l^n  exposed,  mounted  on 
4n  ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the  circus 
of  .Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  when  ho  received 
the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the  horse-races;  and 
^nging,  as  he  marched  through  the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm, 
^conducted  his  people  from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devo* 
tion/ 

In  a  mopaiip^y,  which,  according  to  various  precedents, 
might  bft  cpniBidcred  as  elective^  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial, 
It  was  impossible  that  the  intridate   claims   of  female   and 


*  For  tlieso  reyolutions  of  the  Western  empire,  consult  Olympiwlor. 
*pud  Phot.  p.  192,  193,  196,  197,  200;  Sozomen,  I  ix.  c  16;  Socraten 
I.  vil.23,  S{4;  Philostorgius,  L  xii.  c.  10,  11,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertai 
p.  486:  Procopius,  de  BelL  Vandal.  1.  i.  a  3,  p.  182,  183:  T]ioo]ili> 
KDns,  in  Chronograph,  p.  72,  73,  and  the  Chronicles. 
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eoUateral  suoocttion  should  be  clear] j  defined;^  and  Theodu- 
ftius,  by  tbe  right  of  consaDguinitj  or  conquest,  might  have 
reigned  Uie  sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the  Bomafts.  For  a 
moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazsled  by  the  prospect  of 
unbonnded  sway ;  but  his  indolent  temper  gradually  acqui- 
esced in  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  He  contented  himsell 
with  the  possession  of  the  East;  and  wisely  relinquished  th« 
laborious  task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against 
the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps ;  or  of  securing  the  obedience 
of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds  were  alienated  by 
the  irreconcilable  difference  of  language  and  interest  •  Instead 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius  resolved  to 
imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grandfother,  and  to  seat  his 
cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the  West  The  royal 
infant  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople  by  the  title  of 
Nobilissimus :  he  was  promoted,  before  his  departure  from 
Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  CmMr ;  and  afkei 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  sainted 
Valentinian  the  Third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solemnly 
invested  him  with  the  diadem  and  the  Imperial  purple.*  By 
the  agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Roman 
world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  this  hon« 
orable  alliance  was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  Western  Illyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian 
dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.* 
The  emperor  of  the  East  acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the 
rich  and  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous 
sovereignty  of  Pannonia  and  Noricura,  which  had  been  filled 
and  ravaged  above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 


*  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  PaeiS)  1  it  c  7.  He  has  laboriously 
out  vaialj,  attempted  to  form  a  reasooable  ayatom  of  jiirispradeoGe 
from  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  successioo,  woich  bav# 
been  introduced  bj  fraud  or  force,  by  time  or  accident 

^  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  iv.  p.  139)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  Imperial  diadem  at 
Home  or  Ravenna.  In  this  uncertainty,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
MMiie  respect  was  shown  to  the  senate. 

*  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  TEurope,  torn.  tU.  |\ 
M2-— 300)  has  estahlished  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  moA 
irancd  the  consequences,  of  this  remarkable  cessioa 
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Huns,  Ostrogodxs,  Vandals,  and  Bavarians.  llieodoeiiM  aii4 
Valentinian  continued  to  respect  the  obligations  of  tktir  public 
and  domestic  alliance ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government 
was  finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  Uie  validity 
of  all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their  peculiar 
author;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  communicate  tfaem^ 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  inde- 
pendent colleague.^ 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was 
no  more  than  six  years  of  age ;  and  his  long  minority  was 
intmsted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who  might  assert 
a  female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Western  empire. 
Pladdia  envied,  but  she  could  not  equal,  tiie  reputation  and 
virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosins,  the  elegant  ge« 
nius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria. 
The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous  of  the  power  which 
she  was  incapable  of  exercising;'  she  reigned  twenty-five 
years,  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  the  character  of  that  un- 
worUiy  emperor  gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion  that 
Piacidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education, 
and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every  manly  and 
honorable  pursuit  Amidst  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her 
armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  i£tius*  and  Boni* 
facBy^*  who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of  the 

^  See  the  first  JN^&vd  of  Tlieodoeiiis,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  com- 
iDQiueateB  (A.  D.  438)  the  Theodofiian  Code.  About  forty  years  be- 
fore that  time,  the  unity  of  legislation  had  been  proved  by  an  excep- 
tion. The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  produced  a  law  of  the  East  to  justify  their  exemption  from 
municipal  offices,  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xvi  tit  viil  leg.  18;)  and  the  West- 
3m  emperor  was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law, 
quam  constat  meb  partibus  esse  damnosam.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xl  tit  i 
leg.  158. 

'  Cassiodorus  (Tariar.  L  xl  Episi  i.  p.  288)  has  compared  the  re- 
gencies of  Piacidia  and  Amalasuntha.  ne  arraigns  the  weakness  of 
tiio  mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtueB  of  his  royal  mis- 
treaik  On  this  oocasioD,  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  languagvi  of 
trutib. 

*  Philostorgius,  L  xii.  c.  12,  and  Oodefroy's  Dissertai  p.  498,  ibc; 
and  Renatus  Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  a  8,  in  torn,  it 
p.  163.  The  father  of  iEtius  was  Gaudentins,  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
the  province  of  Seythia,  and  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  his  mother 
was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  his  earliest  ycath,  JStius,  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  hostage,  had  conrersed  with  the  Barbarians. 

'^  For  the  chaituster  of  Boniface,  see  Q^mptodonis^  apud  Phni 
p,  IM ;  and  St  Augnstin.  apud  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eedes.  took  iritf 
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KotDMis.  Tbei»  uoioii  might  h«ve  supported. a  sinking  eat 
pirQ ;  tbeir  discord  was  the  fatal  aod  immediate  cause  of  the 
loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and  defeat  of  Attila  have  im- 
mortalized the  fiime  of  ^£tius ;  and  though  time  has  thrown 
a  shade  over  the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Mar- 
deilles,  and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the-  military 
talents  of  Count  Boniface.  In  the  field  of  battle,  in  partial 
encounters,  in  sinffle  combats,  he  was  still  the  terror  of  the 
Barbarians :  the  cleigy,  and  particularly  his  friend  Augustin, 
were  edified  by  the  Christian  piety  which  had  once  tempted 
him  to  retire  mm  the  world ;  the  people  applauded  his  spot- 
lees  integrity ;  the  army  dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  jus- 
tice, which  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example.  A 
peasant,  who  compUined  of  the  criminal  intinoacy  between  his 
wife  and  a  Gothic  Mdier,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribu- 
nal the  following  day :  in  the  evening  the  count,  who  had  dil- 
igently informed  himself  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  assig* 
natioD,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten  miles  into  the  country, 
surprised  the  guilty  couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant 
death,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of  the  husband  by  present- 
ing him,  the  next  morning,  with  the  head  of  the  adulterer. 
The  abilities  of  ^fidus  and  Boniface  mi^ht  have  been  usefully 
employed  against  the  public  enemies,  m  separate  and  impor- 
tant commands;  but  the  experience  of  their  past  conduct 
should  havo  decided  the  real  favor  and  confidence  of  the  em-^ 
press  Phiddiik  In  the  mehmdioly  season  of  her  exile  and 
distress,  Boni&ee  alone  had  maintained  her  cause  with  un- 
shaken fidelity :  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had 
essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  the  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
ifitius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns  from 
the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  the  service  of  the 
usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John  compelled  him  to  ac* 
cept  an  advantageous  treaty ;  but  he  still  continued,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  soldier  of  Videntinian,  to  enteitain  a  secret,  per- 
haps a  treMonable,  oonrespoodence  with  his  Barbarian  allies, 
whose  retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts,  and  more 
fibcrnl  promises.    But  ^tius  possessed  an  advantage  of  sin- 


L1l^--*ll6, 686u .  The  faiabop  of  Hippo  at  lebgth  deplored  the  lall  of 
I  frictnd,  who,  altfir  a  fldema  .row  of  chasUi/v  bad  married  a  second 
wifti  ol  the  Arian  Mct^  aad  who  wag  suspecU^d  of  keeping  aex&nX  coik- 
I  in  his  houses 
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gular.  moment  in  a  fenoale  reign;  he  was  present:  he  bo- 
sieged,  with  artful  and  assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of  Ka- 
venna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the  mask  of  loyalty 
and  friendship ;  and  at  lengtli  deceived  both  his  mistress  and 
his  absent  rival,  by  a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman 
and  a  brave  man  could  not  easily  suspect.  He  had  secretly 
persuaded "  Placidia  to  recall  Boniface  from  the  government 
of  Africa ;  he  secretly  advised  Boniface  to  disobey  the  Impe- 
rial summons :  to  the  one,  he  represented  the  order  as  a  sen- 
tence of  death ;  to  the  other,  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal 
of  revolt ; ;  and  when  the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  ha<l 
armed,  the.  province  in  his  defence,  ^tius  applauded  hi^ 
sagacity  in  ^reseeing  the  rebellion,  which  his  own  perfidy 
had  excited.  A  temperate  inquiry  into  the  real  motives  of 
Boni&ce  would  have  restored  a  faithful  servant  to  his  duty 
and  to  the  republic ;  but  the  arts  of  ^tius  still  continued  to 
betray  and  to  inflame^  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecu- 
tion,  to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success 
with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  could  not 
inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that  at  the  head  of  some  loose,  dis- 
orderly Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular 
forces  of  the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival,  whose  military 
character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  After  some 
hesitation,  .the  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boniface 
despatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp, 
of  Gonderie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a  strict 
alliance^  an^  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settle- 
ment. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Honorius 
had  obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain ;  except 
only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the 
Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps,  in  mutual  discord  and  hos- 
tile independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed ;  and  their  adver- 
saries were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon 
and  Oviedo,  till  the  appoach  of  Coupt  Asterius  compelled,  or 
rather  {)rovoked,  the  vidoridus  Barbamiis  to  remove  the  scene 
ot  the  war  to  the  plains  of  Boetica.     The  rapid  progress  of 

V  Procopius  (de  BclL  Vandal.  1.  I.e., 8,  4,  p.  182—186)  relates  the 
fraud  of  MiluHy  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  and  the  loss  of  Africa.  Thii 
aneodote,  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral,  testimony,  (see  Rui« 
t»H,  Hist  Persecui  vandal,  p.  420,  421,)  seems  agreeable  to  the  pcao* 
iioe  of  ancient  and  modern  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  revealed  by 
Ihe  repentance  of  Boniface. 

9* 
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the  Vandals  soou  acquired  a  mcfe  effectual  opposition ;  and 
the  master-general  Castinus  marched  against  them  with  a 
numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle 
by  an  inferior  army,  Castinus  fled  with  dishonor  to  Tarra* 
gona;  and  this  memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  represented 
as  the  punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash 
presumption.**  Seville  and  Carthagena  became  the  reward, 
or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquerors ;  and  the  ves- 
sels which  they  found  in  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  might 
easily  transport  them  to  the  Isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
where  the  Spanish  fiigitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly 
concealed  their  fiimilies  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience 
of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged 
the  Vandals  to  accept  the  invitation  which  they  received 
from  Count  Boniface ;  and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served  only 
to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise.  In  the  room  of 
a  prince  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind 
or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gen- 
seric ;  *'  a  name,  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alarie 
and  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have 
been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  himeness  in  one  leg*,  which 
he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  EHs 
slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes 
of  his  soul;  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  van- 
quished ;  but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and 
revenge.  The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds  and 
without  scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ 
the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be 
useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies  the 
seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his 
departure  he  was  informed  tliat  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi, 

^*  Sec  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (do  Gaber- 
nai*  Dei,  L  vil  p.  246,  Paris,  1608)  aaeribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals 
to  their  superior  piety.  They  fiistod,  tiiey  prayed,  they  carried  a  Biblt 
in  the  front  of  the  Host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproachiog  tb« 
perfidy  and  Bacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

.  ^*  Gizericus  (his  name  is  varioasly  expressed)  statm-i  mediocris  et 
equi  casii  cUtudicans,  animo  ptofundus,  sermone  rarus«  Inzuria  eon- 
temptor,  irft  tnrbidusj  babendi  capidtis,  ad  solicttandaa  gentes  pro- 
fidentissimus,  semina  oontentionnm  jacere,  odia  misoere  paratim 
Jcmandes,  de  Iftebns  Getids,  c.  38,  p.  657.  This  portrait,  whidi  i« 
df%tni  witii  some  skill,  and  a  strong  liktnem,  must  have  been  eoptd 
firum  the  Qothic  faktoiy  cf  Cassiodorua 
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had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  whieh  he  wai 
tesolred  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pur- 
sued the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  jbr  as  Merida;  precip- 
itated the  kiug  and  his  army  into  the  River  Anas,  and  calmty 
fetumed  to  the  searshore  to  embark  his  victorious  troops. 
The  vessels  which  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  mod- 
«m  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in 
breadth,  were  furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously 
wished  their  departure ;  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had 
bplored  their  formidable  assistance.'^ 

Our  faucy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multiply 
the  nuurtial  swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  fix>m 
the  North,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account  of  the 
army  which-  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania. 
The.  Vandais,  who  in  twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  the 
Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the  command  of  their 
wanikfi  king ;  and  he  r^gned  with  equal  authority  over  the 
Alani,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term  of  human  life,  from 
the.  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an  African  oH« 
mate.  The  hopes  of  the  bold  enter|«ise  had  excited  many 
brave  adventurers  of  the  Gothie  nation ;  and  many  desperate 
prdvmcials  weee  tempted  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same 
means  whkh  Had  occasioned  their  rain.  Yet  this  various 
multitude  amouuted  only  to  fifty  thousand  efl^tive  men ;  and 
though  Genseric  a^cfuUy  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by 
appointing!  eighty  chUiarckSj  or  commanders  of  thousands, 
the  fidlaciouB  increase  of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves, 
would  scarcely  ha^  swelled  his  iarmy  to  the  number  of  four- 
score thousand  persons.**  But  his  own  d^terifty,  and  the 
discontents  of  Africa,  soon   fortified  the  Vandal  powers,  by 

"  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatins.  That  bishop  a  Spaniard  and  a  con- 
temporary, {^cee  the  passaffe  of  the  Vandals  in  the  monih  of  May» 
of  the  year  of  Abraham,  (which  commences  in  October,)  2444.  This 
date,  which  eoinddes  with  A.  D.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another 
Spanish  bishop,  and  is  jostly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers 
who  hav^  marked  for  that  event  one  of  the  two  preceding  yeais.  See 
Pagi  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  205,  <&c. 

>»  Compare  Procopius  (de  Bell  Vandal  1 1  c.  5,  p.  190)  and  Victor 
Vitensie,  fde  Persecutione  Vandal  II  c.  1,  p.  Jl,  edit.  Ruinart)  We 
are  assured  by  Idatius,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Vandalia 
mnijdbuB  eorumque  £ainiliis ;  and  Possidius  (in  Vit.  Augustin.  c.  2% 
^pud  Ridnart,  p  427)   describes   his  army  as  manus  ingens  im- 

maaiqig   gentium   Vandalorum  et   Alanoram,   conmuxtam    "" 

htibum  GotVoruu'  tentem,  aliarumque -diversarum  personaa. 
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iIm  accettioD  of  numetoiis  and  aetive  allies.  The  pafis  of 
Maoritaaia  which  border  on  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  untractable  race  of  men, 
whose  savage  temper  had  been  ezaiperated,  rather  than  re- 
rimmed,  by  their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering 
MoorSy'*  as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approach  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have  viewed  with 
lerror  and  astonishment  the  dress,  the  armor,  the  martial 
pride  and  discif^ne  of  the  unknown  strai^rs  who  had  landed 
on  their  coast;  and  the  iair  oomplenons  of  the  blue^yed 
warriors  of  Qermany  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  with 
the  swarthy  or  olive  hue  which  is  derived  ^m  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  the  torrid  aone.  After  the  first  difficulties  had  in 
some  DDieasure  been  removed,  which  -arose  from  the  mutual 
ignoiance  of  their  respective  language,  the  Mochs,  regardless 
of  any  future  consequenoe,  embraoed  Ike  alKance  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Borne;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed,  from 
the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge 
on  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  injurioudy  expelled  th«^ 
fi*om -the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatists'^  was  an  ev«it  not  less 
fovomble  to  the  designs  of  Genseric^  Seventeen  years  befoie 
he  landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at  Oar« 
thage,  by  the  order  id  the  magistrate.  The  Catholics  wiera 
satisfied^  that,  after  the  iavincible  reasons  which  they  had 
Sieged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  sohismatics  must  be  inexcusable 
and. voluntary;  and  the  emperor  Honorins  was  persuaded  tGi 
iaflict  the.  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  fiiction  which  had  so 
lot^ :  abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred 
bbhops,^*  with  many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were 
torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, banished  to  the  islands,  and  proscribed,  by  the  laws, 

"  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Yandal 
L  ii.  c.  6,  p.  249;)  for  their  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Buffoi^ 
(Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  iiL  p.  430.)  Procopius  says  in  general,  that 
the  Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Valentiniaii. 
(de  Bell.  Vandal  1.  L  a  6,  p.  190 ;)  and  it  is  probable  that  the  independ- 
ent tr^s  did  not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

"  See  Tillemont*  M^moires  Ecclea.  torn.  xiii.  p.  516—558 ;  and  Ih© 
whole  series  of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monuments,  published 
by  Bupin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  323—515. 

*•  The  Donatist  Bishops,  .it  the  conference  of  darthage,  amounted 
to  279;  and  they  asserted  that  their  whole  numl^er  was  hot  less  tha« 
ICO.  The  Catholics  had  286  present,  120  absent^,  besi  Jei  siyt|;foianF 
tMSiut  bishoprics.'  • 
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if  they  pt^sumcd  to  d^nceal  themselTes  in  the  proviiHses  of 
Africa.  Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in 
the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  of 
the  exercise  of*  religious  worship.  A  r^ular  scale  of  fines, 
from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascer- 
tained, according  to  the  distinction  of  rank  and  fortune,  to 
punish  the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle ;  and 
if  the  fine  had  been  levied  ^ve  times,  without  subduing  the 
obstina^  of  the  offender,  his  future  punishment  was  rehired 
to  the  disiaretioo  of  the  Imperial  court.'*  By  these  severities, 
which  obtained  the  wannest  approbation  of  St  Augustin,'* 
great  nombera.  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  the  &natic8,  who  still  persevered  in  their  oppo- 
sition, were  provoked  to  madness  and  despair;,  the  distracted 
country  was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed ;  the  armed 
tfoopa  of  Circumcelliotts  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against 
tbeoiselves,  or  against  their  adversaries ;  and  the  calen&r  of 
martyrs  received  on  boUi  sides  a  considerable  augmentation.*^ 
Under  these  ciroumstances,  Genseric,  a  Christian,  but  an 
enemy  of  the  orthodox  communion,-  showed  himself  to  the 
Donatisjbft  as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  tl|ey  might  rea- 
sonably expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts 
of  the  Bon^an  emperors.'*  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  fsiciU 
itated  by  the  active  zeal,  or  the  secret  £sivor,  of  a  domestic  fac- 


"  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  TTieodosian  Code  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  the  Imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the 
Sixt  400  to  tho  year  428.  Of  these  the  &4th  law,  profaralgated  by 
ooorioB,  A.  0.  414,  is  the  most  severe  and  efiactuaL 

'*  St.  Aiigustia  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  tosthe  proper  treats 
mcnt  of  heretics.  Hio  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indoigeoco  fot 
the  MaBichieens,  has  been  ioserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (voL  iil  p.  469) 
among  the  choice  spedmens  of  his  common-place  book.  Another 
phil^l^er,  the  celebrated.  Bayle,  (torn,  il  p.  445— 49S,)  has  refuted, 
with  Buperflttous  dilS^^^Dce  and  ingenuity,  the  arguments  by  which 
the  bidwp  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatisto. 

'*  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tonL  xiii.  p.  586 — 592,  806.  The 
Donatists  boasted  of  thau94md$  ef  these  volaotary  martyrs.  Augos- 
tin  a86ert9»  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much 
ezng^rated ;  but  he  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  Mome 
should  burn  themselves  in  this  world,  than  that  €Ul  should  burn  in  holi 


'*  Aooording  to  St  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatists  were 
iodmed  to  the  prindpiles,  <ir  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arionsi  vfhuk 
QsBMiric  supported.    Tillemont^  MSm.  £  x^les.  torn,  vl  p.  e& 
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tion ;  tbe  ^tinton  outrages  agauiBt  the  churches  and  the  clei^^ 
of  which  the  Vaodals  are  aocuaed,  maj  be  &irly  imputed  to 
the  £einaticisiii  of  their  alKes ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit  which 
disgraced  the  triumph  of  Christianitj,  contributed  to  the  lost 
of  the  most  important  province  of  the  West** 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strango 
intelligence,  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  msay  favors,  and 
10  many  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  invited 
til  3  Barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand. The  friends  of  Bonifiioe,  who  still  believed  that  his 
criminal  behavior  might  be  excused  by  some  honorable 
motive,  solicited,  during  the  absence  of  ^tius,  a  iree  con- 
ference with  the  Count  of  Africa ;  and  -  Darius,  an  officer  of 
high  distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  enibaasy.'^  In 
their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imaginary  {provocations 
were  mutually  explained ;  tiie  opposite  letters  of  ^tius  w»% 
produced  and  compared ;  and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected. 
Flacidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their  fatal  error;  and  tha 
count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  bis  head  to  her  future 
resentment  His  repentance  was  fervent  and  siooeie;  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
restore  the  edi&e  which  he  had  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
Carthage  and  the  Roman  garrisons  returned  with  their  general 
to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  inexorable  king 
of  the  Vandals,  disdmning  all  terms  of  accommodation,  sternly 
refused  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  prey.  The  band 
of  veterans  who  marched  under  tbe  standard  of  Bomfitce,  and 

•»  See  Baronius,  Annal  Ecdes.  A  D.  428,  No,  7,  A.  D.  4S9,  Na 
85.  The  cardinal,  though  more  inclined  to'  seek  the  caase  of  great 
events  in  heaven  than  on  the  eartli,  has  observed  tbe  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donatitts.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one 
hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the 
light  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdea.  torn 
vi.  p.  192,  Ac. 

^*  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boni&ce,  St  Aognstin,  without 
examuiing  the  grounds  of  the  qimrrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to-  di&- 
charge  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  subject;  to  extricate  himself 
without  delay  from  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation ;  and  even,  if 
he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibAcr 
■od  penance,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  xnl  p.  890.)  The  bishop 
WW  mtimatelT  connected  with  Darius,  the  ramister  c«f  nont»,  (I<i  ic^ 
»iiLp.928.)'    .  -  -  ^       , 
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liis  hasty  lenes  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  iritb  coiw 
siderable  loss;  the  victorioas  Barbarians  insulted  the  open, 
countty;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the 
only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  inundation. 
The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled 
with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence; 
and  the  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accu* 
ratelj  measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Med* 
iterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will  impress  every  thinking 
mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and  cultivation :  the 
eountry  was  extremely  populous;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a 
fiberal  subsistence  for  their  own  use ;  and  the  annual  exporta* 
tion,  particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that 
Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome 
and  of  mankind.  On  a  sudden  the  seven  fhiitful  provinces, 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Vandals ;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal,  and  extrav- 
agant declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest  form,  implies  a  per- 
petual violation  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  the  hostilities  of 
Barbarians  are'  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which 
incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  society.  The 
Vandals,  where  thev  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter ; 
and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were  expiated  by 
the  min  of  the  cities  tinder  whose  walls  they  had  M\eu:  Care- 
less of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed 
every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from  the  cap- 
tives a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The  stem  policy 
of  Oenscric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  military  execu- 
tion :  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of 
those  of  his  followers;  and  the  calamities  of  war. were  aggra- 
vated by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded,  that  it 
was  the  common  practice  of  the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to  set- 
tle :  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to  slaugh- 
ter great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walla  of  a 
besieged  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air,  and 
producing  a  pestilence,  of  whicn  they  themselves  must  have 
been  the  first  \ictims.** 

^  Hm  original  complaints  of  the  dedolation  of  Africa  nit  eo» 
tiined     1.  In  a  letter  from  Capreolus,  bishop  of  X^artbage^  to  eicoM; 
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The  geneix^us  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  bj  th« 
exquisite  distress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occa- 
sioned, and  whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to  check. 
After  the  loss  of  a  battle  he  retired  into  Hippo  Regius  { 
where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  an  enemy,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa.  The  maritime 
colonj  of  Hippo^*  about  two  hundred  miles  westward  of 
Carthage  had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
JUjiw,  from  the  resnlence  of  Numidian  kings;  and  some 
remains  of  trade  and  populousness  still  adhere  to  the  modem 
city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  corrupted  name  of 
Bona.  The  military  labors,  and  anxious  reflections,  of  Count 
]3oniface,  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  bis 
friend  St.  Augustin ;  "^  till  that  bishop,  Uie  light  and  pillar  of 
the  Catholic  church,  was  gently  released,  in  die  third  month 
of  the  siega,  and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  from 
the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his  country.  The 
youth  of  Augustin  had  been  stained  by  the  vices  and  errors 
which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses ;  but  from  the  moment  of 
his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death,  the  manners  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  were  pure  and  austere :  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  zeal  against  heretics  of  every  de- 
nomination; the  Manichseans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pe- 
lagians, against  whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy. 
When  the  city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by 
the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  con- 
tained his  voluminous  writings ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 

ills  abaenoe  from  the  oouncil  of  Ephesus,  (ap.  Ruinart^  p.  427.)  2.  In 
the  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  his  Iriend  ana  ccXLe&gae  Possidios,  (ap 
Ruinart,  p.  427.)  8.  In  the  hbtory  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  by 
Ylciixt  Yitensis,  (L  I  c  1,  2,  8,  edit  Ruinart)  The  last  picture,  which 
was  drawa  sixty  yean  alter  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  au- 
thor*s  passions  than  of  the  truth  of  &cU. 

'•  See  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  fi.  p.  112.  Leo  Af 
rican.  in  Ramusio,  torn.  I  foL  70.  UAfrique  de  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p 
434,  437.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  46,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Regius  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  m  tlie  seventh  century ;  but  a  new 
town,  at  the  oistance  of  two  miles,  n-a?  built  with  the  materiab;  and 
it  contained,  in  tLe  sixteenth  centui^,  about  three  hundred  families  oi 
industrious,  but  turbulent  manufacturers.  The*a(]Jjac^nt  territory  ip 
lenowned  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

"  The  life  of  St  Augustin,  by  Tillemont»  fills  a  quarto  vblmM 
(M^m.  Ecclos.  toDk  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages ;  and  Urn 
diligence  of  that  learned  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this .  oeeami^^ 
factious  and  devout  xeal  for  the  fomder  of  his  sect  '   '''' 
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9^p4rate  books  or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  « 
compiete  exposition  of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a 
copioas  DdfigaziDe  of  epistles  and  homilies.'*  According  to 
the  jqdgment  of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial 
learning  of  Augustin  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language ;  "* 
and  his  style,  though  sometimes  animated  bj  the  elocjuenoe  of 

riion,  is  usually  clouded  by  fitlse  and  affected  rhetoric  But 
possessed  a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind;  he 
boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free 
will,  and  original  sin ;  and  the.  rigid  system  of  Christianitv 
which  he  framed  or  restored,**  has  been  entertained,  with 
publk;  applause,  and  secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church.** 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  Vaodals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  fourteen 
months:  the  sea  was  continually  open;  and  when  the  ad- 
jacent country  had  been  exhausted  by  irregular  rapine,  the 
besiegers  themselves  were  compelled  by  famine  to  relinquish 
their  enterprise.    The  importance  and  danger  of  Africa  werA 

*'  Sucfa»at  least,  »  the  account  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecut. 
Vandal  L  i.  c.  8;)  though  Qennadius  Beeins  to  doubt  whether  any 
porson  had  read,  or  even  collected,  <itt  the  works  of  St  Augustin,  (see 
Hieronym.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  319,  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.^  lliey 
•have  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and  Dupin  (Biblioth^ue  Eocles.  torn. 
ifl.  p.  158^-*257)  has  given  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them  as 
the^  stand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Benediclines.    My  personal  ac- 

?uaintance  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  oeyond  the 
■onfes8ion9,  and  the  City  of  Ood. 

*'  In  his  early  youth  (Confess,  i  14)  Si  Augostin  disliked  and  neg- 
lected the  study  of  Qreek;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the 
.Platonists  in  a  Latin  yersion^  (Confes.  vii.  9.)  Some  modern  critics 
have  thought)  that  his  ignorance  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures ;  and  Cicero  or  Quintilian  would  have  re- 
quired the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric 

*^  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated,  from  the  tinie  of  St  Paul 
to  that  of  St  Augustia  I  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fEithcrs  main- 
tain the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi-Pelagians ;  and  that  the  orth^)- 
doxy  of  St  AuffusUn  was  derived  from  the  Manichiean  school. 

**  The  churai  of  Rome  has  canonized  Augustin.  and  reprukitud 
Calvin.  Yet  as  the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  h 
theological  microscope,  the  Molkiists  are  oppressed  by  the  auUioritj 
of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their  resemblance  to 
.the  heretic  In  the  mean  while,  the  Protestant  Armmians  stand  aloof 
and  deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants^  (<)ee  a  ciuiout 
Review  of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc,  BiDlioth^xlue  Universelle, 
(torn.  xiv.  p.  144 — 398.)  Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  u  ore  ]udepcnden< 
jni^  smile  in  hi»  turn,  when  he  peruses  an  Arminiar  Ogmvetitrry  oir 
u»  'EfHstlo  to  the  Romans. 
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d«eply  felt  by  the  r^nt  of  the  West  Placidi^  implored  th« 
HseistaDce  of  her  eastera  ally ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army 
were  reinforced  by  Asper,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople 
with  a  powerful  armament.  As  soon  as  tbe  force  of  the  two 
empires  was  united  under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly 
marched  against  the  Vandals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle 
int^trievably  decided  the-  fate  of  Africa.  He  embarkod  with 
the  precipitation  ci  despair ;  and  the  people  of  Hippo  were 
permitted,  with  their  families  and  efifect»,  to  occupy  the  yacant 
|)]aee  of  the  soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  count,  whose' 
fatal  credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might 
enter  the  palace  of  Ravenna  with  some  anxiety,  which  was 
soon  removed  by  the  smiles  of  Placidia.  Boni&oe  accepted 
with  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  the  dignity  of 
master-general  of  the  Boman  armies;  but  he  must  have 
blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.**  The  dis- 
covery of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  the 
distinguished  favor  of  his  rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and 
perfidious  soul  of  ^tius.  He  hastily  returned  from  G^ul  to 
Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of  Barbarian 
followers;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private  quarrel  in  a  bloody 
battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received  in  the  ooii> 
flict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  of  wuich 
he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in  such  Christian  and  charitable 
sentiments,  that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress'of  Spain, 
to  accept  J£tius  for  her  second  husband.  But  JEtius  could 
not  derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  the  generosity  of 
his  dying  enemy :  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice 
of  Placidia;  and  though  he  attempted  to  defend  some  strong 


*^  Ducan^e,  Fam.  BjBant  p.  67.  On  one  nde,  the  bead  of  Valen^ 
tinian ;  on  Sue  reyerse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  standing  in  a  trinmphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four 
iiorses,  or,  in  another  medal,  by  four  stags ;  an  unlucky  emblem !  1 
should  doubt  -whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of  a 
suMect  on  the  reverse  of  an  Imperial  medal*  See  Science  des  Mo- 
dailies,  by  the  P^re  Jobert,  torn.  i.  p.  1S2~150,  edit  of  1739,  liy  tlL« 
kiaron  de  la  Bastie. 


*  Lord  MalioA,  Life  of  Belisarias,  p. 
ite  authority  of  Cedrezras  — M. 
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fartrasMB,  erected  on  his  patrimonial  ediate,  the  Imperial 
power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tenti 
of  Ins  fiiithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprired,  by  their 
mutual  discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two  most  illustrious 
cbampions." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Bont- 
iice,  that  the  Vandals  would  achieve,  without  resisttmee  or 
delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years,  however,  elapsed, 
from  tiie  evacoadon  of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  <^  Carthage. 
in  the  midst  of  that  interval,  the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  the 
fell  tide  of  apparent  prosperity,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for  a  hostage ;  and  con- 
sented to  leave  the  Western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  three  Mauritanias.*^  This  moderation,  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
policy,  of  the  conqueror.  Bis  throne  was  encompassed  with 
domestic  enemies,  who  accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  and 
asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he  sacrificed  to  his 
safety;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  king, 
was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But 
the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent 
conspiracies ;  and  the  wariike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  than  in 
the  field  of  battle."  The  convulsions  of  Africa,  which  had 
favored  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm  establishment  of  his 
power ;  and  the  various  seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans, 
the  Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  threat- 
ened, the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Carthi^,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 

••  Procopins  (de  Bell  VandaL  L  l  c.  8,  p.  186)  continues  the  his- 
tory of  Booifiicd  no  further  than  his  return  to  ItiUy.  His  death  it 
mentioned  by  Prosper  and  Maroellinus ;  the  expression  of  the  latter, 
.  that  JStiuBy  the  day  before,  had  provided  htmself  with  a  hn^er  spear, 
implies  fiomethiDg  like  a  regular  dueL 

**  See  Proeopius,  de  BelL  Vandal  I  L  a  4,  p.  186.  Yalenthiian 
published  several  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Numid- 
lan  and  MatvitftniaD  subjects;  he  diediarged  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  payment  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one  eighth, 
and  gave  them  a  right  of  i^PP^^  from  their  provincial  magistrates  to 
llie  pnefect  of  Rome.    God.  Theod.  torn.  vi.    Novell  p.  II,  12. 

'*  Victor  Yitensia,  de  PersecuL  Vandal  I  ii.  c.  6,  p.  26.  The 
sroelties  of  Geoseric  towards  his  subjects  are  ttroagly  expressed  ia 
Pipoeper's  Chronicle,  A.  D.  442. 
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(he  Western  proviocei ;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  tbs 
oa?al  enterprises  of  the  Romans  of  Spain  and  Itidy ;  and,  ia 
the  heart  of  Numidia,  the  strong  inland  citj  of  Oorta  siiil 
perusted  in  obstinate  independence/*  These  difficulties  ivere 
graduallj  subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Genseric;   who  alternately   applied   the   arts  of 

Siace  and  war  to  the  ^tablisbment  of  his  African  kingdom, 
e  subscribed  a  solemn  treaty,  with  the  hope  of  deriving 
some  advantage  from  the  term  of  its  continuance,  and  the 
moment  of  its  violation.  The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was 
relaxed  by  the  protestations  of  friendship,  which  concealed 
his  hostile  approach;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  smrpnsed 
by  the  VandSus,  five  haadred  and  dghty-five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  jounger  Scipk>." 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the  tide  of  a 
colony ;  and  though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  to  the  trade  of  Alex- 
andria, or  the  splendor  of  Antioch,  she  still  maintained  the 
second  rank  in  the  West ;  as  the  JRmm  (if  we  may  use  the 
style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  African  world*  That  wealthy 
and  opulent  metropolis'*  displayed,  in  a  dependent  condition, 
the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic  Carthage  contained  the 
manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  prov- 
inces. A  regular  subordination  of  civil  honors  gradually 
ascended  from  the  procurators  of  the  streets  and  quarters  of 
the  city,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dignity  of  a 
consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and  ^ynmtma  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  education  of  the  African  youth ;  and  the  liberal 
arts  and  manners,  graimraar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were 
publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The 
bwldings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and  mf^ificent ;  a  shady 
grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  capital.;  the  new  port,  a 

m  '  ■    '  ■    ■■  I.I.       

'*  PosaidiuB,  in  Yit  Anguatia.  c  28,  aptid  Rninart,  p.  428. 

'^  See  the  Chronicles  of  Idatuia,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcelfimni 
They  mark  the  same  year,  but  di&vent  days,  for  the  mrprisal  of 
Carthage, 

"  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  itflonriahed  m  the  fourth  and  fifth 
oentoriee,  is  taken  from  the  Ezpaeitio  totius  Mundi,  p.  17, 18,  in  the 
third  Yolame'  of  Hudson^a  Minor  Geographers,  from  Ansoiicis  de 
Claris  Urbibus;  p.  228,  229;  and  principally  from  Salvian,  de  Oiiber> 
oatione  Dei,  L  tjl  p.  257,  258.  I  am  surprised  that  the  NctiHa  should 
not  place  either  a  mint,  or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage ;  but  only  a  gyi»* 
IBum,  or  female  manufacture. 
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seeve  and  capac^ot  harbor,  was  subAe^^nt  to  tho  ooinmef* 
eialmdosdry  of  citiseDS  and  strangers;  and  the  splendid  games 
of  the  dvcos  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in  the  prea- 
eoce  of  tbe  BarbarianB.  The  Tepntation  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  country,  and  the  reproach  of 
Panio  laitk  still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  charac- 
ter." The  habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  co^ 
rapled  their  maonen ;  but  their  impious  contempt  of  monks, 
aad  thfi  shame)e»  practice  of  unnatural  lusts,  are  the  two 
abcwiiiiations  which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of  Salvian, 
the  preacher  of  the  age.^*  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely 
reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ;  and  the  ancient, 
noble^  ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of 
Victor  are  not  without  energy)  was  reduced  by  Genserio  into 
a  state  of  ignominioas  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his 
licentious  trciops  to  satiate  Uieir  rage  lind  avarice,  he  instituted 
a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An  edict 
was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  persons,  without  fraud  or 
delay,  to  dehver  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  valuable  fur- 
niture OS  apparel,  to  the  rojral  officers;  and  the  attempt  to 
secEete.  any  part  of  their  patrimoDy  was  inexorably  ptinished 
wiHi  death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  state. 
The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which  formed  the 
immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were  accurately  measured,  and 
dUivided  among  the  Barbarians;  asid  the  conqueror  reserved 
for  his  peculiar  domain  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Numidia  and  Getulta.*^ 
It  was  natur^  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  whom 

**  The  toonymoos  author  of  the  Expositio  totiua  Mundi  compares, 
fai  hb  barbarous  Latin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants;  and,  after 
Btigmatiaing  their  want  of  iaith,  he  coolly  concludes,  Difficile  autem 
inter  eos  iuvenitur  bonus,  tamen  in  multia  pauci  boni  esse  posennt. 
P.  18.  . 

**  He  declares^  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  each  country  were  collected 
in  the  sink  of  Carthage,  (Ivii.  p.  25*7.)  In  the  indulgence- of  vice, 
the  Africans  applauded  their  manly  virtue.  Et  iUi  se  magis  virilis 
fortitudinia  esse  crederent,  qui  maxune  vires  feemfaiei  usib  proliositate 
fregissent,  (p.  268.)-  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  polluteci  by  effem- 
mate  wretches,  who  publicly  assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress, 
and  the  character  of  women,  (p.  264.)  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the 
city,  the  holjr  man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule ;  de 
testantibus  ridentium  cachinnis,  (p.  289.) 

**  Compare  Procopius  de  Bell  YandaL  1 1  c.  5,  p  189,  j90,  ind 
Vktoir  Yitensis.  de  Persecut  YandaL  1.  L  c  4 
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hb  had  injured  :  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Oartkage  wetm 
exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment;  and  all  those  who 
refused  the  ignominious  terms,  which  their  honor  and  retigion 
forbade  them  to  accept,  were  compelled  by  the  Arian  tyrmni 
to  embrace  the  condition  of  perpetual  banishment  Bcmie, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  exiles  of  ft^tives,  and  of  ingenuous  ci4>tives,  who  soliciied 
the  public  compassion ;  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theod* 
oret  still  preserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Caeleatian 
and  Maria.**  The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  of 
Cmlestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  aeoaior 
of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his  wife  and  fomily,  and  ser- 
vants, to  beg  his  bread  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  he  applauds 
the  resignation  of  the  Christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic 
temper,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities,  could 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
magnificent  Eudaemon,  ia  singular  and  interesting.  In  tlie 
sack  of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the  Vandals  by 
some  merchants  of  Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave 
in  their  native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in 
the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  &mily,  still  continued  to 
respect  a  mistress  whom  foiiune  had  reduced  to  the  common 
level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eudsemon  received 
from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services  which  she 
had  once  required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable 
behavior  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers  of  the  garriton.  The 
liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent  maintenaooe ; 
and  she  passed  ten  months  among  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church ;  tall  she  was  unexpectedly  informed,  that  her  fiither, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an 
honorable  office  in  one  of  the  Western  provinces.  Her  filial 
impatience  was  seconded  by  the  pious  bishop :  Theodoret,  in 
a  letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  ^gse, 
a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  frequented,  during  the 
annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West;  most  earnestly 
requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use  the  msuden  with  a 

**  Ruinart  (p.  444 — 457)  has  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  otlMr 
ambwa,  the  rafsfortunes,  real  and  iabolous,  of  the  iobabitjurta  W 
Iterthage. 
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lendenicss  suitable  to  her  birth ;  and  that  he  would  introit 
her  to  the  care  of  such  &ithful  merchantB,  as  would  esteem  it 
a  sufficient  gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  beyond  all 
human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  &ble  of  the  Sxrcs 
8LBBPKB8 ;  ^  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reigo 
of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Vandab.**  When  the  emperor  Dedus  persecuted  the  Ohri»- 
tians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in 
a  spadous  cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  by  a  pile  of  huge 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
was  miraculously  prolonged  without  injuring  the  powers  of 
)ife,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the 
inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the 
-stones  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice:  the  light 
of  the  SUV  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers 
were  permitted  to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger; 
and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should 
secretly  return  to  the  city  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his 
companions.  The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appel- 
lation) could  no  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect  of 
his  native  country;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected  over  the 
principal  gate  of  Ephesus*    His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete 

**  The  choice  of  faboloiis  drcnmstanoes  is  of  small  importance ;  yet 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the 
Syriac  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tom's,  (de  Glorii  Martyriam,  Lie 
95,  in  Max.  Bibliotbeci  Palnun,  torn,  zi  p.  856,|  to  the  Greek  acts  of 
their  martyrdom  (apud  PhoUmn,  p.  1400, 1401)  and  to  the  Annals  of 
the  Patriarch  Entycmias,  (tom«  L  p.  891,  681,  582,  535,  Vers.  Pooock.) 

**  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemauni,  (Bibliot. 
Oriental  tom.  I  p.  886,  888,)  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers in  the  year  786  (A.  D.  435)  or  148,  (A.  D.  487,)  of  the  ssra  of  the 
Selencidea.  Their  Greek  acts,  which  Photins  had  read,  assign  the  data 
of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tlieodosius,  which  may  coincide 
either  with  A:  D.  489,  or  446.  The  period  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  persecution  of  Decios  is  eaf^ilj  ascertained ;  and  nothing  less  tbaa 
fSm  ^orance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries,  could  suppose  an  v^ 
fll  <rf  Ihreo  or  four  hundred  yjj^o. 
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langita^  confiaidded  the  baker,  to  Whom  he  6ffefei  ah 
aoeieDt  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire ; 
and  Jamblichiis,  on  the  su^icion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was 
dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  inquiries  produced 
«he  amaang  disooverj,  &at  two  centurif^s  were  almoet  elapsed 
Btuee  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the  rage 
of  a  Pagan  tyrant  The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the 
magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  emperol*  Theo- 
dosius  himself  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  story, 
and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  tbia 
marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  modem  Qreeks,  since  the  authentic  tradition  may  be 
traced  within  half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James 
of  Samg,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  bom  only  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his 
two  hundred  and  thirty  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young 
men  of  Ephesus.**  Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the 
NXth  century,  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  into  the  Latin 
language,  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  hostile 
communions  of  the  East  preserve  their  memory  with  equal 
reverence;  and  their  names  are  honorably  inscribed  in  the 
Roman,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar/*  Nor 
has  their  reputation  been  confined  to  the  Chri^tiftn  world. 
This  popular  tale,  wluch  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove 
his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced  as  a  divine 
revelation,  into  the  Koran.*^    The  story  of  the  Se\'en  Sleepers 

^  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fethen  of  the  Syrian  church,  waa 
bom  A.  D.  452 ;  he  began  to  compose  hU  flerixions  A.  D.  474 ;  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Batnas,  in  the  district  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, A.  D.  519,  and  died  A.  D.  621.  (AsMmanni,  torn.  L  p.  288, 
289.)  For  the  homily  d^  PuerU  Spherinit,  see  p  835^839:  thoogh  T 
could  wish  that  Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Samg^ 
instead  of  answering  the  objectioDS  of  Barooiua 

**  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandiste,  Mensis  JuUi,  torn,  yi 
p.  S^6 — 897.  This  immense  calendar  of  Saints,  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fiix  years,  (1644-r-1770«)  and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  had  ad- 
vanced nc  further  than  the  7th  day  of  October.  The  8n|)preraion  of 
the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  undertaking,  which,  tbrotigb 
the  medium  of  table  and  superstition^  commxuiicateB  much  bistoriod 
and  philosophical  instruction. 

"  See  Maracri  Alcoran.  Sura  xviil  tom,  il  p.  420-«-427,  and  torn.  i. 
part  i?..  p.  103.  With  such  an  ample  priyilege,  Mahomet  has  not 
^iown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  has  invented  the  dog  ^Al  Rakim) 
oi  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altereu  his  course 
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has  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal  to 
Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  '**  and  sonie 
vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered  in  tlie 
remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia.**  This  easy  and  universal 
belief,  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  piankind,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  itselfl  We  imperceptibly 
advance  from  youth  to  age,  without  observing  the  gradual,  but 
mceasant,  change  of  human  afiains ;  and  even  in  our  larger 
2xperience  of  hisV>ry,  the  imagination  is  accustomed,  by  a 
perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant 
revolutions.  But  if-  the  interval  between  two  memorable  eeras 
could  be  instantly  annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a 
momentary  sluml^er  of  two  hundred  years,  to  display  the  new 
world  to  ^e  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still  retained  a  lively  and 
recent  impression  of  the  old,  his  surprise  and  his  reflections 
would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance. 
The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously  placed,  than  in 
the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius 
and  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  During  this  period,  the  seat 
of  government  had  been  transported  from  Rome  to  a  new 
city  on  fiie  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  and  the  abuse 
of  miUtary  spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial  system 
of  tame  and  eeremoiiious  servitude.  The  throne  of  the  per- 
secuting Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  Christian  and 
orthodox  princes,  who  had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of 
antiquity :  and  the  public  devotion  of  the  age  was  .impatient 
to  eudt  the  saints  and  martjrrs  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  the 
altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  dissolved ;  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
and  armies  of  unknown  Barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen 
r^ions  4>f  the  North,  had  established  their  victorious  reign 
over  the  fEurest  provinces  pf  Europe  and  Africa. 

twiee  a  day,  that  he  might  ii<yt  shine  into  the  cavern;  and  the  care  of 
God  himself  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefactioa,  by  turning 
them  to  the  right  and  left 

^  See  D*Herbek>t»  Bibliotii^ue  Orientale^  p.  1S9 ;  and  Reoaudot^ 
Bist.  Patriarch.  Alezandrin.  p.  89,  40. 

^'  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aqtdleia,  (de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  1.  i  e^ 
4,  p.  745,  746,  edit  Gjroi,)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
eentary,  ha^  {daced  in  a  cavern,  under  a  rock,  on  the  shore  of  tba 
ocean,  the  Sey^n  Sleepers  of  the  North,  whose  long  r^KMe  was  re- 
ipected  by  the  Barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  them  to  be  B^maos/ 
and  Hie  deacon  conjecturee,  Ihat  they  were  reserved  by  Providence  at. 
flie  future  apostles  of  those  unbelieving  countries.^ 

TOL.  III. — R 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

TBI  CBARACTKR,  CONQUESTS,  AND  COURT  OF  ATTILA,  UNO  3t 
TUB  HUNS. — DEATH  OF  THE0D08IUS  THE  TOO  VOER.— El»> 
VATION    OF   MARCIAN   TO   THE   EMPIRE    OF   THE   EAST. 

TiTE  Western  world  was  oppressed  by  tbe  Goths  and  Vaih 
dais,  who  fled  before  tbe  Hnns ;  but  the  acbieTements  of  the 
lluns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and  pros- 
perity. Their  victorious  hordes  had  spread  from  the  Volga 
to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was  exhausted  by  the 
discord  of  independent  chieftains ;  their  valor  was  idly  con- 
sumed in  obscure  and  predatory  excursions ;  and  they  often 
degraded  their  national  dignity,  by  condescending,  for  the 
hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  undeif  the  banners  of  their  fxxigitiye 
enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,'  the  Huns  again  became 
tbe  terror  of  the  world ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  charactet 
and  actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian;  who  alternately 
insulted  and  invaded  the  East  and  the  West,  and  urged  the 
rapid  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration  which  impetuously  rolled  from 
the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  power- 
ful and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the  verge 
of  the  Roman  provinces.  The  aocunMilated  weight  was  sus- 
tained for  a  while  by  artificial  barriers  ;  and  the  easy  conde- 
scension of  the  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  insolent 
demands  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired  an  eager  appe- 
tite for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.     The  Hungarians,  who 

'  The  antheDtic  materiala  for  <he  history  of  Attil%  may  be  found  in 
Joraandee  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c  S4>-50,  p.  66S — 588,  edit  Grot)  and 
Priams  (Excerpta  de  Legationibas,  p.  83 — 76,  Paris,  1848.)  I  liave 
not  eeea  the  Lives  of  Attila,  oompoeed  by  ' Juvencus  Cffilius  Calanua 
Dalmatinus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  by  Nicholas  Olahus,  arcbbishtp 
of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  mascou*s  History  of  the  Germans,  ix. 
23,  and  Maffei  Osseryazioni  litteraric,  torn.  i.  p.  88,  89.  Whateyei 
tbe  modeni  Hungarians  have  added  must  be  fabulous;  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  exoeUed  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They  suppjose,  tliat 
when  Attihi  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  married  innumerable  wires,  A&, 
he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Thewrocx  Cbroa  e.  i 
B.  22,  ID  Script  Hiuigar.  tooL  i.^  p.  '76. 
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Rmbitioufily  iDsert  the  name  of  Attila  among  their  native  kings, 
may  affirm  with  truth  that  the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to 
his  nncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encampments 
within  the  limits  of  modern  Hungary,'  in  a  fertile  ooniitiy, 
which  liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and 
shepherds.  In  this  advantageous  situation,  Rugilas,  and  his 
valiant  brothers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and 
reputation,  commanded  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war  with  the 
(wo  empires.  His  alliance  with  the  Romans  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  his  personal  friendship  for  the  great  J£tius ;  who 
was  always  secure  of  finding,  in  the  Barbarian  camp,  a  hos- 
pitable reception  and  a  powerful  support.  At  his  solicitation, 
and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns 
.idvanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy ;  their  march  and  their 
retreat  were  alike  expensive  to  iike  state;  and  the  grateful 
policy  of  ^tius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his 
£uth&l  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less 
apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the- 
provinces,  or  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical  hietorians 
have  destroyed  the  Barbarians  with  lightning  and  pestilence ;' 
but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble  expedient  of 
stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dishonorable  tribute  by 


*  Hangary  has  been  successively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  oolo- 
nies.  1.  The  Huna  of  Attila ;  2.  The  Abares,  id  the  sixth  century ; 
and,  8.  The  Turks  or  Magiars,  A.  D.  889 ;  the  immediate  and  genuine 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Hnngarfam,  whose  connectioo  with  the  two 
former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Prodroawa  and  NotUia  of 
Matthew  Belius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  concern* 
ing  ancient  and  modem  Hungary.  J  have  seen  .the  extracts  in  Bibli* 
othdque  Ancienne  et  Moderae,  tom.  xxil  p.  1 — 61,  and  Bibliothequo 
Raisonn^e,  tom.  xvl  p.  127 — ITS.* 

*  Socrates,!  vil  c  48.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c  86.  Tillemont,  who 
always  depends  on  the  fisith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  ntrennously 
contends  (Hist  dee  Emp.  tooL  vi.  p.  186,  607)  that  the  wars  and  per- 
eooages  were  not  the  same. 

*  Mail&di  (m  his  Oeschichte  der  Mi^yarcn)  considers  the  qtiesticni  of 
the  origin  of  the  Magyars  as  still  undecided  The  old  Hoogarian  cfaroni. 
des  unanimoasly  derived  them  from  the  Hans  of  Attila    See  note,  vol. 


iv.  pp.  341,  342.  The  later  opinion,  adopted  by  Schlozer,  "Belnay,  and 
Donkovrsky,  sscribes  them,  from  their  lanpinage,  to  the  Fiimish  raee. 
—  in  his  history  of  Hungary,  agrees  with  Oihhon  *  *       '^ 

Mall&th  has  inserted  an  ingenioas  dissertaticn 
to  amnecft  them  with  the  Farthlaos.    Vol  5. 


Fesslcr,  in  his  history  of  Hangary,  agrees  with  Gihhon  in  sapposing  then 
Turks.    Mall&th  has  inserted  an  in^eniofas  disserUticm  of  Feier,  whick 

,  Aflunerknogen,  ^ 


BO.«-i 
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Ihe  title  of  ffeneral,  which  the  king  of  the  Huob  oondesoended 
to  accept  The  public  trsnquillily  wae  frequetiUj  interrupted 
b/  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  perfidious 
intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court  Pour  dependent  nations, 
among  whom  we  may  distihguish  the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Huns ;  and  their  revolt  was  encouraged  and 
protected  by  a  Roman  alliance ;  till  the  just  chdln^  and  formi- 
dable power,  of  Rugilas,  were  effectually  urged  by  the  v<Hce  of 
Bskiw  his  ambassador.  Peace  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
senate :  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  emperor ;  and  two 
ambassadors  were  named,  Plinthas,  a  general  of  Scythian  ex- 
traction, but  of  consular  rank ;  and  the  quiestor  J^igenea,  a 
wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who  was  recommended  to  that 
office  by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treaty. 
His  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  unde,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with  the 
•ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  they  proudly  refused  to 
dismount,  the  business  was  transacted  on  horseback,  in  a  spa- 
cious plain  near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the  Upper  Mnsia.  The 
kings  of  the  Huns  assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
vain  honors,  of  the  negotiation.  They  dictated  the  conditions 
<^  peace,  and  each  condition  was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of 
the  empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that  the  annuid  con- 
tribution should  be  augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
«even  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  that  a  fine  or  ransom  of  eight 
pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive  who 
had  escaped  from  his  Barbarian  master;  that  the  emperor 
should  renounce  all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Huns ;  and  that  all  the  fugitives  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  or  provinces  of  Theodo^us,  sho&ld  be 
delivered  to  the  justice  of  their  offianded  sovereign.  This  jus- 
tice was  rigorously  inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a 
royal  race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, by  the  command  of  Attila :  and  as  soon  as  the  king  of 
the  Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans  with  the  terror  of  his 
name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short  and  arbitrary  respte,  whilst 
be  subdued  the  rebellious  or  independent  nations  of  Scythia 
and  Germany.* 

•.  *  6ee  Prweos,  p.  47,  48,  and  Hist  dea  Peuples  de  rSurapiu  dHB.  ▼* i 
Ik  mil  xiiL  ziv.  zr.  -^     ^ 
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Atti^  the  soil  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps  hi» 
regal,  descent*  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  historian,  bore  the  stamp 
of  his  national  origin  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the 
genuine  deformity  of  a  modem  Oalmuk;*  a  large  head,  a 
swsrthy  complexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a 
few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short 
square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned 
^rm.  The  haughty  step  and  demeanor  of  the  king  of  the 
Suns  expressed  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which  he  inspired. 
Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inaccessible  to  pity ;  his  sup- 
pliant enemies  might  confide  in  the  assuranee  of  peace  or 
pardon ;  and  Attila  was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just 
and  indulgent  master.  He  delighted  in  war;  but,  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head,  rather 
than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  North  ;  and  the 
fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefully  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  prudent  and  successful  general  The  effects  of  personal 
•valor  are  so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that 
victory,  dven  among  Barbarians,  must  depend  on  the  degree 
of  skill  ^t^  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  combined 
and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian 
conquerors,  Attihi  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  rude  country- 
men in  art  father  than  in  couri^e ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Moguls,  were 
erected  by  their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popular  superstition 
The  miraculous  conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed 
to'  the  virgiu'-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of 
numan  nature ;  and  the  naked  prophet,  who  in*  the  name  of 
the  Deity  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the  earth,  pointed 
the  valor  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiasm.      The 

*  Priscua^  p.  89.  The  modern  Hiuiffarians  have  deduced  his  geneal- 
ogy, which  aseends,  io  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah ; 
yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  Other's  real  name.  (De  Guignes,  Hist 
des  Huns,  torn,  il  p  297.) 

•  Compare  Jomandes  (a  86,  p.  661)  with  Buffon,  Hist  Naturelle, 
totn^  iil  p.  880.  The  former  had  a  right  to  observe,  originis  suie  signa 
testituens.  The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  tran- 
■eribedfrom  Cassiodorus. 

^  Abnlpharag.  Dynast  vers.  Pocock,  p.  281.  Genealogical  History 
•f  (ho  Tartars,  by  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii  c  15,  part  17 
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reltgiouB  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  devotion,  the  god 
of  war ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an 
abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped 
their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  ciroeter.*  One 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived,  that  a  heifer,  who 
was  grazing,  had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously 
followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered,  among  the 
long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  cm 
of  Uie  ground  and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimous, 
or  rather  that  artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude, 
this  celestial  favor ;  and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  Uie  sword 
yf  Mariy  asserted  his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the 
dominion  of  the  earth.*  If  the  rites  of  Scythia  were  practised 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  fegots, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  rtused  in  a 
spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on 
the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated 
by  the  Mood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive." 
Whether  human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  wor^ip  of 
Attililf  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war  with  the  vic- 
tims which  he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
^vorite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character,  which 
rendered  lus  conquests  more  easy  and  more  permanent ;  and 

e.  S.  Vie  de  Gengiacan,  par  Petit  de  la  Croix,  L  1,  a  1,  &  The  rela- 
Uons  of  the  mi88ioiiariea»  who  visited  Tartaij  in  Uie  tiurteenth  cen- 
tury, (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages,)  express 
the  popul«r  language  and  opinions ;  Zingis  is  styled  the  son  of  Qod, 

*  Nee  templnm  apod  eos  visitor,  aut  delubrum,  ne  tugurium  qnidem 
rulmo  tectum  cemi  osquam  potest ;  sed  ffladitts  Barbarico  rit<^  humi  figi- 
tur  nudus,  eumque  ut  Martem  regionum  quas  circumcircant  priesulem 
verecundius  colunt  Ammiaa  MarcelUn.  xxxl  2,  and  the  learned  Notes 
of  Lindenbrogius  and  Valesius. 

*  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  storv,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jomandes,  ^<x  86,  p.  662.)  He  might 
have  explained  the  tradition,  or  fiible,  which  diaracterised  this  hr 
mons  sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  attributes,  of  the  Scythian 
deity,  whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Ho- 
mans. 

'*  Herodot  L  iv.  <x  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  I  have  calcn- 
Intcd  by  the  smallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cat  off 
tiio  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air, 
m\  drew  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  fiiUiiig  on  Ui« 
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thd  Barbarian  princes  •confessed,  in  the  language  of  devolioii 
or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady 
eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns."  His 
brother  Bieda,  who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  his  life.  Yet 
even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse ; 
ind  the  vigor  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  Mars, 
ionvinced  the  world  that  it  had  been  reserved  alone  for  his 
cnvincible  arm,"  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the 
only  remaining  evidence  of  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
victories ;  and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might  perhaps  lament  that 
his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized 
and  the  savage  climates  of  the  globe ;  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and 
fihepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title 
of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Barbarians."  lie  alone, 
among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  united 
the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scy  thia ;  and  those 
vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may 
be  understood  with  an  ample  latitude.  Thuringia,  which 
stretched  beyotld  its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was 
in  the  number  of  his  provinces ;  he  interposed,  with  the  weight 
of  a  powerful  neighbor,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks.; 
and  one  of  hb  lieutenants  cliastised,  and  almost  exterminated, 
the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided 
by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a 
tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which  has  been  pro- 
jected from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate, 

"  Priscus,  p;  65.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself,  was 
pleased,  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to 
tupport  their  divine  lustre.    Sueton.  in  August  c*i9. 

**  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  tom.  vil  p. 
428, 429)  attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and 
is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jornandes,  and 
the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

''  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  inauditd  ante  se  potentiii, 
iolos  Scythica  ct  Germanica  regna  possedit  Jornandes,  c  49,  p.  684. 
Priscus,  p.  64,  65.  }1  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese, 
has  acquired  (torn.  ii.  p.  296—801)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  oi 
4ttiU. 
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aod  the  €outJ|ge  of  the  natives.  To^^c^rds  the  East,  it  is  dilB- 
cult  to  circumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scjtldac 
deserts ;  jot  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  dreaded,  not  only 
as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magician ;  ^*  that  he  insulted  and  yan- 
qoished  the  Jdian  of  the  formidable  Geougen;  and  that  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
empire  of  China.  In  the  proud  re\iew  of  the  nations  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  enter- 
tained, during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidjc 
and  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished  by  their  numbers^  their 
bravery,  and  the  personal  merits  of  their  chie&.  The  renowned 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  was  the  faithful  and  sagacious 
counsellor  of  the  monarch,  who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius, 
whilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  oi  the  noble 
AValamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings, 
the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  served  under  &€ 
standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submissive  order  of 
guards  and  domestics  round  the  person  of  their  master.  Tliey 
watched  his  nod ;  they  trembled  at  his  frojvn ;  and  at  the  first 
signal  of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation, 
his  st^m  and  absolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the  de- 
pendent princes,  vrith  their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal 
camp  in  regular  succession ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his  mili- 
tary force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five, 
or,  according  to  another  account^  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
Harbarians." 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  attention 
of  Theodosius,  by  reminding  him  that  they  were  his  neigh- 

^*  See  Hist  dcs  Hans,  torn,  il  p.  296.  The  Geougen  believed  that 
the  Huns  could  excite,  at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This 
phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone  Gezi  ;  to  whose  magic  power 
the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascrilied  by  the  Mahometan  Tartaraof  the  four- 
teenth century.  See  Cherefeddin  All,  Hist  de  Timur  Bee,  tom.  L  n. 
82,  88. 

**  Jomandes,  c.  85,  p.  661,  c.  ST,  p.  667.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  det 
Empereurs,  tom.  vi.  p.  129,  138.  Comeille  has  represented  the  pride 
of  Attila  to  his  subject  kings,  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  tve 
ridic  iloia  lines : — 

119  ne  soot  pas  venns,  nos  deux  rois  I  qvCon  leur  di« 
Qa*il8  ae  font  trop  attendre,  et  qa^Attila  s'ennuie. 

The  two  kings  of  the  Oepidse  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  poh- 
tidaiiB  and  sentimental  lovers ,  and  the  whole  jftece  exhibits  the  ^ 
%eta  without  the  genius,  of  the  poet 
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bors  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  since  tiiej  touched  the  Danube 
on  one  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other,  as  far  as  the  Tanais. 
In  the  reign  of  his  father  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous 
Huns  had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  East ;  from  whence 
they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives.^* 
They  advanced,  by  a  secret  path,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia; 
passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Halys;  recruited 
their  weary  cavalry  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappadocian 
horses;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilida,  and  disturbed 
the  festal  songs  and  dances  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  Egypt 
trembled  at  their  approach ;  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of 
the  Holy  Land  prepared  to  escaped  their  fury  by  a  speedy 
embarkation.  The  memoty  of  this  invasion  was  still  recent 
in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila  might 
execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  which  these  adven- 
turers had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  conjecture,  whether  the  tempest  would  M  on 
the  dominions  of  Eome,  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the 
rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been  sent  to  ratify  an  alliance 
and  society  of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the 
general  of  the  West  They  related,  during  their  residence 
at  Rome,  the  circumstances  of  an  expedition,  which  they  had 
lately  made  into  the  East  After  passing  a  desert  and  a 
morass,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  Lake  Maeotis,  they 
penetrated  through  the  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days'  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media ;  where  they 
advanced  as  far  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Oursic* 


•  alii  per  Caspia  daustra 


Armeniasque  Dives,  inopino  tramite  diicti 

InvBdunt  Orientis  opes :  jam  pascua  fumant 

Cappadocum,  volucrumque  parens  Argseus  equoruni. 

Jam  nibet  alius  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniquo 

Monte  Cilix ;  Svnae  tractus  vestantur  amoeni  * 

Assuetumque  choris,  et  laetl  plebe  canoruin, 

Proterit  imbellem  sonipes  boetilis  Orontem. 

Claudian,  in  Rufin.  1.  it  2$--r85. 
See  likewise,  in  Eiatrop.  L  i.  243 — 251,  and  the  strong  description  of 
Jerom,  who  wrote  from  hia  feelings,  torn.  L  p:  26,  ad  Heliodor.  p.  200, 
ail  Ocean.     Philostorgius  (L  ix.  c  8)  mentions  this  irruption..    . 

*  Gibbon  bas  made  a  carioas^mistake ;  Basic  and  Carsic  were  tbe  namei 
•f  the  commanders  of  tbe  Hems.  Ha^Xn^vOlvai  H  is  Hi»  M^6»p  riv  rt  BmH^ 
Mt  Kev^Wx*  *  *  *  ivSpas  reSv  BaviXttuv  Ixv9(3ir  Kal  woXXa^  itX/fiovt  Z 
Firiieasy  edit.  Bomi,  p.  SOO.^M. 
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They  oiiooantered  the  Persian  armv  in  the  plains  of  Media; 
and  the  air,  according  to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened 
bj  a  cloud  of  arrows.  Bat  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  /etire 
before  the  numben  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat 
was  effected  by  a  different  road ;  they  loet  the  greatest  part 
%if  their  booty;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal  camp, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  impatient  desire 
of  levenge.  In  the  free  conversation  of  the  Imperial  ambaa- 
8»iorB,  who  d'joussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character 
and  designs  cf!  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Con- 
stantinople expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might  be 
diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sasean.  The  more  sagacious 
Italimis  admonished  their  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  such  a  hope ;  and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medes 
and  Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the 
Huns;  and  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would 
exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror.  Instead 
of  contenUng  himself  with  a  moderate  contribution,  and  a 
military  tiUe,*  which  equalled  him  only  to  the  generals  of 
Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful  and 
intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and  captive 
Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all  sides,  by  the 
empire  of  the  Huns.'' 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained 
the  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  enterprise  had 
been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  province;  and  the 
ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled  with  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the  subtie  Genseric,  who  spread 
his  negotiations  round  the  world,  prevented  their  designs,  by 
exciting  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire ; 
and  a  trifling  incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence, 
of  a  destructive  war.**      Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of 

"  See  the  original  conyersation  in  Priscus,  p.  64,  65. 

^*  Priscus,  p.  831.  His  history  contained  a  copious  and  elegant 
account  of  the  war,  (Evagrius,  L  l  c  17 ;)  but  the  extracts  viiich 
relate  to  the  embassies  are  the  only  parts  that  have  reached  our  time& 
The  origiiial  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers  from  whom 
w  borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jornandes,  Theophanes,  Comi 
liaroiiUinus,  Proeper-Tyro,  and  the  author  of  the  ilezandriaii^  ot 
FlMdwl  Cl«roaicl&     M.  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  r£arop«v  torn 
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olargus,  a  free  market  was  he]d  on  the  Norther  side  of  Cue 
Danube,  whicli  was  protected  by  a  Roman  fortress  sumamed 
Oonstantia.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  violated  the  commercial 
security;  killed,  or  dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders;  and 
ievelled  the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The  Huns  justified 
this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop  of 
Margus  had  entered  their  territories,  to  discover  and  steal  9 
secret  treasure  of  their  kings ;  and  sternly  demanded  the 
guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  furtive  subjects, 
who  had  escaped  from  Uie  justice  of  Attila.  The  refusal  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war ;  and  the  Msesians 
at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of  their  sovereign. 
But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the  destruction  of  Vimini- 
acum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the  people  was  persuaded 
fo  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that  a  private  citizen,  how- 
ever innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed  to  the 
r^irety  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus,  who  did  not 
note>xs  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs 
wnivh  he  suspected.  He  boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of 
6he  Huns :  secured,  by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward  ; 
|iosted  a  numerous  detachment  of  Barbarians,  iu  silent  am- 
bush, on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal 
city.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery, 
served  as  a  prelude  to  more  honorable  and  decisive  victories. 
ITie  niyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and 
fortresses;  and  though  the  greatest  part  of  them  consisted 
only  of  a  single  tower,  wiui  a  small  garrison,  they  were 
«*ommoniy  sufficient  to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of 
an  enemy,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  in-patient  of 
the  delay,  of  a  regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles 
were  instantly  swept  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns." 
They  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous  <aties  of 
Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  of  Batiaria  and  Marcianopolis;  of 
Naissus  and  Sardica;  where  every  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  people,  and  the  constructiou  of  the  buildings, 


ni.  c.  zv.)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circun^staQces,  a^d  tbo  dura" 
ion  of  this  war ;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year 

444. 

"  Procppius,  de  Edificiis,  L  4,  c.  6.     These  fortrpsses  were  aflor«> 
vards  restored,  sti^ogthened,  and  e~ilarged  by  the  emperor  J'.istiniaa; 

but  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  die  Abarei,  who  sujiceeded  to  tilt 

piMrcr  and  posBessions  of  the  Huns. 
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had  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence. 
The  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  abore  five  bun'- 
dred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at  once 
invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  bj  the  myriadc  <^ 
Barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the  field.  The  publio  dan- 
ger and  distress  could  not,  however,  provoke  Theododus  to 
interrupt  his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person 
!it  the  head  of  the  Roman  lemons.  But  the  troops,  which 
hod  been  sent  against  Genseric,  were  hastily  recalled  frcm 
Sicily ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Persia,  were  exhausted  ; 
and  a  military  force  was  collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by 
their  arms  and  numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  Uie 
science  of  conmiand,  and  the  soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience. 
The  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three 
successive  engagements ;  and  the  progress  of  Attila  may  be 
traced  by  the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Utus,  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianopolis,  were 
fought  in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Mount 
Haemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  they  gradually,  and  unskilfully,  retired  towards  the 
Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and  that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last 
extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their  third,  and  irrepa- 
'  rable,  defeat.  By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila  acquired 
the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field.  From  the  Hellespont 
to  Thermopylae,  and  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  he  rav- 
aged, without  resistance,  and  without  mercy,  the  provinces 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Heraclea  and  Hadrianopte  might, 
perhaps,  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ;  but  the 
words,  the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure, 
are  applied  to  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy 
cities  of  the  Eastern  einpire.**  Theodosius,  his  court,  an<l 
the  unwarlike  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  those  walls  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent  earth- 
quake, and  the  M  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and 
tremendous  breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speedily  re- 
paired; but  this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious 
fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  Imperial  coty  to  the 
shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the  laws,  the 
language,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.'* 

*®  Septaaginta  dvitates  (savs  Proeper-Tyro)  depredaticme  vaBtatsBi 
Hie  language  of  Count  MarceUinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  totan 
Kdropam,  iiiTasis  excCtinqtte  civitatibus  atque  castellis,  eonratU. 

"  TQlemont  (Hist  des  Empere^urs,  torn*  vL  p.  106,  I'^V)  haa  paid 
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In  all  t&eir  invasioDs  of  the  civilized  empires  of  tLe  Sonth^ 
the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uDiformlj  actuated  by  a 
savage  and  destructive  spirit  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain 
the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder,  ^e  founded  on 
two  principles  of  substantial  interest :  the  knowledge  of  the 
permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  moderate 
use  of  conquest ;  and  a  just  apprehension,  lest  the  desolation 
which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  country  may  be  retaliated  on 
OTir  own.  But  these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns 
of  Attila  may,  without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars,  before  their  primitive  manners  were  changed  by 
Teligion  and  luxury ;  and  the  evidence  of  Oriental  history  may 
re/lect  some  light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annab  of  Rome. 
After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
it  was  serious^  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  pas- 
sion, but  in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land  might 
be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin,**  who  insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  poHcy 
into  the  mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this 
horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to  the 
Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was  exercised 
with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  rea* 
son,  though  not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to. the  Tic- 
toriousHuns.  The  inhaUtants,  who  had  submitted  to  their 
discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to 
assemUe  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city ;  where  a  division 
was  made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  parts.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young  men 

great  attention  to  this  memorable  earthquake ;  which  was  felt  as  far 
from  Constantinople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an 
earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  effect. 

**  He  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls  that  the  four  prov- 
inr>ea,  (Vetdieli,  Chantong,  Chansi,  and  Leaotong.)  which  he  already 
possessed,  might  annuaUy  produce,  under  a  mild  administration, 
600,000  ounces  of  silver,  iOO,000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces 
of  Edlk.  Gaubil,  Hist  de  la  Dynastie  des  Mongous,  p.  68,  69.  Yelut 
ehoufay^  (such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and  Vir- 
kooug  minister,  who  saved  his  country,,  and  civilized  the  conquerors.* 

*  Compttre  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  translated  from  the  Cblaev 
l|r  If.  Abel  Bem%  sat  Noaveanx  Melanges  Asiatiqne%  t  ii.  p.  64.—1I  . 
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enpable  of  beariug  arms ;  and  their  fate  was  instantly  ded Jedj 
they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  mas* 
sacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and 
bended  bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude. 
The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  Wutifnl  women, 
of  the  artificers  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more 
wealthy  or  honorable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom 
might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable 
lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless 
to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city; 
which,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable 
furniture ;  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhab- 
itants for  the  indulgence  of  l^eathing  their  native  air.  Such 
was  the  behavior  of  the  Moguls,  when  they  were  not  conscioua 
of  any  extraordinary  rigor.**  But  the  most  casual  provoca- 
tion, the  slightest  motive  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often 
provoked  them  to  involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate 
massacre ;  and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was  ex- 
ecuted with  such  unrelenting  perseverance,  that,  according 
to  thehr  own  expression,  horses  might  run,  without  stum- 
bling, over  the  ground  where  they  had  once  stood.  The 
three  great  capitals  of  Ehorasan,  Maru,  Neisabour,  and 
Herat,  were  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Zingis  ;  and  the 
exact  account  which  was  taken  of  the  slain  amounted  to  four 
millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  persons.** 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated  in  a  less  barbarous 
tige,  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  yet, 
if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  Tamerlane,**  either 

"  Particalar  instances  would  be  endleas;  but  the  curious  reader 
may  consult  the  life  of  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  Histoire 
des  Mongous,  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  History  of  the  Hans. 

"  At  Abiru,  1,800,000 ;  at  Herat,  1,600,000 ;  at  Neisabour,  1,747,000. 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  880,  881.  .  I  use  the  orthogra- 
phy of  IXAayille's  maps.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  losses  and  the  Moguls  to  mag- 
nify their  exploits. 

*•  Cherefeddin  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afford  us  many 
horrid  examples.  In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Timour  massacre<l 
100,000  Indian  prisoners,  who  nad  amled  when  the  army  of  their 
countrymen  appeared  in  sight,  (Hist  de  Timur  Bee,  touL  iil  p.  90.) 
The  people  of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  skulls  for  the  structure 
of  several  lofty  towers,  (la.  tom.  i  p.  434.)  A  similar  tax  was  levied 
to  the  revolt  of  Bagdad,  (tom.  xil  p.  870;)  and  .the  exact  account^ 
wifich  Ofaerefeddin  was  not  able  to  procure  fram  the  proper  c^kera,  is 
•tated  by  another  historian  (Ahmed  Arabsiada,  torn,  il  p.  in,  v«f« 
ICamo^r)  at  90.00O  heads. 
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Die  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithet  o<  th«i 
Scourge  of  God." 

It  may  be  affini-cd,  with  bolder  assurance,  that  the  Huna 
depopulated  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of 
Iloman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  industrious  colony  might 
have  contributed  to  diffuse  through  the  deserts  of  Scythia  the 
rudiment^  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  but  these  cap- 
tives, who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dispersed 
among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  empire  of  Attila.  The 
^timate  of  their  respective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple 
judgment  of  unenlightened  and  unprejudiced  Barbarians. 
Perhaps  they  might  not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian, 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation ;  yet  they  respected  the  ministers  of  every  religion ; 
and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  without  ap- 
proaching the  person  or  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  success- 
fully labored  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.'^  The  pastoral 
tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  property, 
must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil 
jurisprudence;  and  the  skill  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  could  ex- 
cite only  their  contempt  or  their  abhorrence.**  The  perpetual 
intercourse  of  the  Huns  ahd  the  Goths  had  communicated  the 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  ambitious  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the  military 
idiom  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.'*    But  they  disdained  the 

**  The  ancfents,  Jomandes,  Priscus,  <&c.,  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet 
The  modem  Hungarians  have  imagined,  that  it  was  applied,  by  a  her< 
mit  of  Oaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  titles 
of  his  royal  dignity.  Mascou,  ix.  23,  and  Tillemont,  Hist  des  £mpe- 
reurs,  torn,  vl  p,  148. 

>T  The  missionaries  of  St  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  numbers 
of  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  in  tents  and  wagons. 
Ilieodoret,  L  v.  c  31.  Photius,  p.  1517.  The  Mahometans,  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  the  Latin  Christians,  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  missionaries 
with  impartial  favor. 

'•  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  been 
particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One  of  the 
Barbarians,  aftei  the  effectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of 
an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  his  mouth,  observed,  with  much  8ati8faf>« 
tion,  that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.    Florus,  iv.  12. 

'*  Priscus,  p.  59.  It  slioald  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  (he  Gotbie 
tnd  Latin  languages  to  their  own ;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and 
barrvn  idiom. 
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hoffoage  aod  the  scienoeB  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  yaiai 
Bophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flatter- 
ing applaose  of  the  schools,  was  mortified  to  find  that  hia 
robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value  and  importance 
than  himsel£  The  mechanic  arts  were  encouraged  and 
esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Huns. 
An  architeet  in  the  service  of  Onegesius,  one  of  the  favorites 
>f  Attila,  was  employed  to  construct  a  bath;  but  this  work 
NBA  a  rare  example  of  private  luxury;  and  the  trades  of  the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  the  armorer,  were  much  more  adapted 
to  supply  a  wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of 
peace  and  war.  But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was  received 
with  universal  favor  and  respect:  the  Barbarians,  who  de- 
spised death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease;  and  the 
liaughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  captive,  to 
whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imaginary  power  of  prolong- 
ing or  preserving  his  life.**  The  Huns  might  be  provoked 
to  insult  the  misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised 
a  despotic  command;**  but  their  manners  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  refined  system  of  oppression;  and  the  efforts  of 
courage  and  diligence  were  oflen  recompensed  by  the  gift  of 
freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  whose  embassy  is  a  source 
of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted  in  the  camp  of  Attihi  by  a 
stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose 
dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  Scyth- 
ian. In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty ;  he  became  the  slave  of 
Onegesius ;  but  his  £uthful  services,  against  the  Romans  and 
the  Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
native  Huns;  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  domestic 
pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several  children.  The  spoils  of 
war  had  restored  and  improved  his  private  property ;  he  was 
admitted  to  the  table  of  his  former  lord ;  and  the  apostato 

"*  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his  admirable  picture  of  the  last  momenta 
of  Lewis  XL,  (Memoir es,  L  li  c  12,)  represents  the  insolence  of  hia 
physician,  who,  in  &ye  months,  extorted  64,000  crowns,  and  a  ridi 
bishopric,  from  the  stem,  avaricious  tyrant 

■*  Priscus  (p.  61)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  hi  we,  which 

Srotected  the  life  of  a  slave.  Occidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the 
ermansl  non  discipline  et  severitate,  sed  imp<;iu  et  iri,  ut  inimicum, 
nisi  quod  impuna  De  Moribus  Germ  a  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  Attila,  claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instxAce  b  the  sef and 
book  of  A^athiaa 
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Crreck  blessed  the  liour  of  Lis  captivity,  sinoo  it  bad  been  the 
introduction  to  a  happy  and  independent  state;  which  he 
held  by  the  honorable  tenure  of  military  service.  ,  This  reflec- 
tion naturally  produced  a  dispute  on  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  the  Roman  government^  which  was  severely 
arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix 
and  feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onegesius  expose<l, 
in  true  and  Uvely  colors,  the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  the  victim ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of 
the  Roman  princes,  unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against 
the  public  enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  lor  their 
own  defence;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  rendered  still 
more  oppressive  by  the.  intricate  or  arbitrary  modes  of  collec- 
tion ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory  laws ;  the 
tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings ;  the  par* 
tial  administration  of  justice;  and  the  universal  corruption, 
which  increased  the  inthience  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sympathy 
was  at  length  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  fortunate  exile ; 
and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness 
of  those  magistrates  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and.  most 
(salutary  institutions.'' 

The  timid  or  selfish  policy  of  the  Western  Romans  had 
abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.'*  The  loss  of 
armies,  and  the  want  of  discipline  or  virtue,  were  not  sup- 
plied by  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Theodosius 
might  still  affect  the  style,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  Invincible 
Augustus;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  clemency  of 
Attila,  who  imperiously  dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace.  I.  The  emperor  of  the  East  resigned, 
by  an  express  or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important 
territory,  M^hich  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Danube,  from  Singidunum,  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novae,  in 
the  dioceee  of  Thrace.  The  breadth  was  defined  by  the 
^vague  computation  of  fifteen*  days'  journey;  but,  from  the 
proposal  of  Attila  to  remove  the  situation  of  the  national 

•*  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Prisona,  p.  69 — 62. 

■•  Nova  iterum  Orienti  assurgit  ruina  .  .  .  quum  nulla  al  Occ?- 
iertnlibns  ferrentur  auxilia.  Prosper  Tyro  composed  his  Chronicle  ii 
tkB  West  *  and  his  observation  implies  a  censura 


'  Five  la  the  last  edition  of  Priacas.    Niehahr,  Byz.  Hist  p.  t47.«-M. 
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market,  it  soon  appeared,  that  be  comprehended  the  rained 
city  of  Naissus  within  the  limitB  of  his  dominions.  II.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  that  his  tribute  or 
subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred ;  and  he 
stipulated  the  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the 
war.  One  might  imagine,  that  such  a  demand,  which  scarcely 
equalled  the  measure  of  private  wealth,  vould  have  been 
readily  discharged  by  the  opulent  empire  of  the  East;  and 
the  public  distress  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impov- 
erished, or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the  finances. 
A.  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  extorted  from  the  people  was 
detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  though  the  foulest 
channels,  to  the  treasury  of  Ck>nstantinople.  The  revenue 
was  dissipated  by  Theodosius  and  his  favorites  in  wasteful 
and  profuse  luxury;  which  was  disguised  by  the  names  of 
Imperial  magnificence,  or  Christian  charity.  The  immediate 
supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of 
military  preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously, 
but  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  senatorian 
order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  loss 
of  time,  the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila ;  and  the  poverty  of 
the  nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource 
of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives,  and 
the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.**  III.  The  king 
of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of 
national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could  never  lose  the  property, 
which  he  had  once  acquired,  in  the  persons  who  had  yielded 
either  a  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority. 
Prom  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  war,  should  be  released  without  delay,  and 
without  ransom;  that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  escape,  should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the 
price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  deserteid  the  standard  of  Attila,  should  be  restored, 
without  any  promise  or  stipulation  of  pardon.    In  the  execu- 

**  AocordiDff  to  the  deacriptioii,  or  rather  iuvective,  of  ChryaoBtom* 
tn  auction  of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  productive; 
Kvery  wealthy  house  possessed  a  semicircular  table  of  massy  sUvec 
■Ddk  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  woigfal 
•f  forty  poiuids,  cup9,  <1ishefl,  of  the  »ame  metal,  Ac 
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tiou  Off  this  cruel  and  ignominious  treaty,  tLe  Imperial  offioeii 
were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters,  who 
refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death ;  and  the  Romans 
forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the  friendship  of  any  Scythian 
people,  by  this  public  confession,  that  they  were  destitute  either 
c^  faith,  or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliant^  who  had  embraced 
die  throne  of  Theodosius.'* 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure,  that,  except  on 
this  occasion,  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historiaa 
or  geographer,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and 
empire.  Aziraus,  or  Azimuntiuna,  a  small  city  of  Thrace 
on  the  Dlyrian  borders,**  had  been  distinguished  by  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation  of  the  leaders 
whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against  the 
innumerable  host  of  the  Barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely  ex- 
pecting their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent 
and  successful  sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradually 
declined  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  rescued  from  their 
hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic 
forcje  by  the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  AtUla  still  menaced  the 
empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were 
persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which 
their  sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius 
confessed  with  shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no  longer 
possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of  men,  who  so  bravely 
asserted  their  natural  independence ;  and  the  king  of  tht^ 
Huns  condescended  to  negotiate  an  equal  exchange  with  the 
citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some 
shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally  sur- 
prised.   A  strict,  though  fruitless,  inquiry  was  allowed :  but 

**  Hie  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  mnch  order  or  pre- 
dsioD,  may  be  foond  in  Priscus,  (p.  34,  85,  86, 37, 53,  <&c.)  Count  Mar> 
cellinus  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  observing,  1.  that  Attila  himself 
»}licited  the  peace  and  presents,  which  he  had  formerly  refused ;  and, 
2dly,  That,  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented  a 
6ne  lar^e  tame  tiger  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

"  Priscus,  p.  85,  86.  Among  the  hundred  and  cigh^-two  forks,  or 
castles,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procopius,  (de  Edinciis,  L  iv.  c.  xl 
torn,  ii  p.  92,  edit.  Paris,)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  JStimontou,  whrjse 
poaitioQ  is  doubtfully  marked,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anchialus  and 
the  Emdne  Sea.  The  name  and  walls  of  Azimuntium  might  subasi 
till  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  but  the  race  of  its  brave  defenders  had  I 
GareliiUy  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  princes 
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the  iluns  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  cbd  not  detain  amy 
priBoners  belooging  to  the  city,  before  they  ooiUd  recover  two 
Burviving  countrymen,  whom  the  Azimuntines  had  leserred 
as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  their  lost  companions.  Attila,  on 
his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  their  solemn  asseverar 
tion,  that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the  swprd ; 
and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to  dis- 
miss the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had  obtained  the  se- 
curity of  the  public  Mih.  This  prudent  and  offidous  dissimu- 
lation may  hd  condemned,  or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  aa 
they  incline  to  the  rigid  decree  of  St  Augustin,  or  to  the 
milder  sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St  Chrysostom :  but  every 
soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge,  that,  if  the  race 
of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  multiplied,  the 
Barbarians  would  have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire." 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had 
purchased,  by  the  loss  of  honor,  a  secure  and  solid  tran- 
quillity, or  if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the  repetition  of 
injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by  five  or  six 
successive  embassies ;  '*  and  the  ministers  of  Attila  were  uni- 
formly instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  executioo 
of  the  last  treaty ;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  de- 
serters, who  were  still  protected  by  the  empire;  and  to  de- 
clare, with  seeming  moderation,  that,  unless  their  sovereign 
obtained  complete  and  immediate  satisfaction,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to  cheek  the  re- 
sentment of  his  warlike  tribea.  Besides  the  motives  of.  pride 
and  interest,  which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  to 
continue  this  train  of  negotiation,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
less  honorable  view  of  enriching  his  &vorites  at  the  expense 
of  his  enemies.  The  Imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to 
procure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors  and  their 

"  The  peeyish  dispute  of  St  Jerom  and  St  Augustin,  who  labored, 
by  different  expedients,  to  reoondle  the  iteming  quarrel  of  the  two 
apostles,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant question,  (Middleton's  Works,  vol  iL  p.  ^—10,)  which  has  been 
frequently  agitated  by  Catliolic  and  Protestant  divines,  and  even  bj 
lawyers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

w  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  (Grandeur,  Ac..c  six.)  has  de> 
lineated,  with  a.  bold  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  the  most  striking  circun> 
stances  of  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans,  H€ 
deserves  the  praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  Priscus,  which 
haTO  been  too  much  disregarded. 
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principal  attendants,  whose  faiorable  report  might  conduce 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  TheBarbiirian  monarch  was 
flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers;  he  com<^ 
puted,  with  plefv>ure,  the  value  and  splendor  of  thdr  gifts, 
rigorously  exacted  the  performance  of  every  promise  which 
would  contribute  to  their  private  emolnment,  and  treated  as 
«m  important  business  of  state  the  marriage  of  his  secretary 
Constantius.**  That  Gallio  adventurer,  who  was  recom* 
mended  by  ^tius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns,  had  engi^ed  his 
service  to  the  ministers  of  Constantinople,  for  the  stipulated 
reward  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Count  Satuminus  was  chosen  to  disdiarge  the  obligations  of 
her  country.  The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  domestic 
troubles,  and  the  unjust  confi^ation  of  her  fortune,  cooled 
the  ardor  of  her  interested  lover;  but  he  still,  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance;  and,  after  many 
ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Ar- 
matius^  whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her  in  the 
m08.t  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons.  For  these  im«» 
portunate  and  oppressive  embassies,  Attila  daimed  a  suitable 
return :  he  weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the  character  and 
station  of  the  Imperial  envoys;  but  he  condescended  to 
promise  that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica  to  receive 
any  ministers  who  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dig- 
nity. The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded  this  proposal,  by 
representing  the  desolate  and  ruined  condition  of  Sardica, 
and  even  ventured  to  insinuate  that  every  officer  of  the  army 
or  household  was  qualified  to  tr^at  with  the  most  powerful 
princeis  of  Scytbia.  Maximin,*"  a  respectable  courtier,  whose 
abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and  military  em- 

••  See  FriscQS,  p.  69,  71,  72,  Ac.  I  would  fain  believe^  that  this  ad- 
renturer  was  afterwards  cracified  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  susDicion 
of  treasonable  practices ;  but  Priscus  (p.  57)  has  too  plainly  distin- 
guished /vo  persons  of  the  name  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the  similar 
events  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  e^ily  .confounded. 

*^  In  the  Persian  treaty,  concluded  in  the.  year  422,  the  wise  and 
eloquent  Maximin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardabnrius,  (Socrates, 
1 TU.  c  20.)  When  Marcian  ascended  Ihe  throne,  the  office  of  Great 
Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  the.  piibliq 
edict,  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state,  (Novell  ad  Gale. 
Cod.  Tbeod.  p.  81.)  He  executed  a  civil  and  military  commission  in 
the  Eastern  provinces ;  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  the  savages  of 
Ahi^pia,  whoae  incursion  ?  )e  had  r<*pr«ss€d.    Sec  Pri^ais,  p.  40,  41. 
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pknrmeDts,  accepted,  with  relvctance,  the  troublesome,  and 
peniape  dangerous,  comnuflsioQ  of  reconciling  the  an^ry 
spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Hans.  His  friend,  the  historian 
Pfiscus,**  em))nioed  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  Barba- 
rian hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life:  bat 
the  secret  of  the  embassy,  a  &tal  and  guilty  secret,  was  in- 
trusted only  to  the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two  last  am- 
banadors  of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a  noble  subject  of  the  Pan- 
uonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a  valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople 
to  the  royal  camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards 
illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of 
their  sons :  the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of 
the  hist  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  Barba- 
rian king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train 
of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen  days' 
journey,  from  Constantinople.  As  the  remains  of  Sardica 
were  still  included  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
They  provided,  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  invited  the  Huns  to  a 
splendid,  or  at  least,  a  plentiful  supper.  But  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by  mutual  prejudice 
and  indiscretion.  The  greatness  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire was  warmly  maintained  by  their  ministers;  the  Huns, 
with  equal  ardor,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious 
monarch:  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash  and  unsea- 
sonable flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected  the 
comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Tiieodosius ; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin  atid  Prisons 
were  able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angry 
minds,  of  the  Barbarians.    When  they  rose  from  table,  the 

^^  Priacus  was  a  Dative  of  Paniam  in  Thrace,  and  defierved,  by  hia 
eloquence,  an  honorable  place  amon^  the  eophists  of  the  age.  Hia 
Bysuitine  history,  which  related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  in 
■even  books.  See  Fabricins,  Bibliot  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  235,  285.  Not- 
withstanding the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  that 
Ptiscus  was  a  Pagan.* 


*  Niebnhr  ooacon  in  diis  opinioo.    Life  of 
Iha  BTsantias  lkistoria]ui.-«M 


Prineos  u  the  new  ^ikam  f( 
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Imiierial  ambassador  preeented  Edecon  and  Oiostes  with  licb 
gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which  they  thankfully 
accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating  that 
he  had  not  always  been  treated  with  such  respect  and  liber, 
ality:  and  the  offensive  distinction  which  was  implied,  be- 
tween his  dvil  office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  colleagU4\ 
seems  to  have  made  £decon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  an 
irreconcilable  enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  trav- 
elled about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus 
That  flourishing  city,  which  haj  given  birth  to  the  grea< 
Oonstantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground:  the  inhabitanti 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed;  and  the  appearance  of  somo 
sick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist  among  the 
ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  increase  the  horror  of 
the  prospects  The  surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed 
their  course  to  the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills' 
of  modern  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat  and 
marshy  grounds  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube.  The 
Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river :  their  navigation  was 
performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree;  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  their  Barbarian  associates  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  which  was  equally 
prepared  for  the  amusements  of  bunting  or  of  war.  No 
sooner  had  Maximin  advanced  about  two  miles*  from  the 
Danube,  than  he  began  to  experience  the  fastidious  insolence 
of  the  conqueror.  He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe 
that  was  due  to  the  royal  mansion.f  The  ministers  of  Attila 
pressed  them  to  communicate  the  business,  and  the  instruc- 
tions, which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  their  sovereign 
When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of 
nations,  lie  was  still  more  confounded  to  find  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus) 
which  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  themselves,  had 
been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  public  enemy.  On  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious  terms,  the  Fmperia! 
envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart;   the  order  was 


•  70  ttadia.    Prisciw,  173.— M. 

t  Be  WM  finbiddeii  to  pitch  hig  tenta  on  an  enunenoe  becaote  Attito*a 

vai9  below  on  the  plain.    Jbid.—H, 
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recalled;  it  was  again  repeated;  and  the  Huns  renewed 
their  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdne  the  patient  firmness  of 
Maximin.  At  length,  by  the  intercession  o(  Scotta,  the  broth- 
er of  OnegesioB,  whose  friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a 
liberal  gift,  he  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence ;  but,  in<- 
«tead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to 
nndertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the  north,  that  Atdla 
might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same 
camp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 
His  journey  was  regulated  by  the  guides^  who  obliged  him  to 
halt^  to  hasten  his  march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common 
road,  as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the  king.  The 
Romans,  who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that 
they  passed  »ewral  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes  or  port- 
able boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  winding 
stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present  itself  in  di^ 
ferent  places  under  different  names.  From  the  contiguous 
villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  pro- 
visions; mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread, 
and  a  certain  liquor  named  eamus^  which  according  to  the 
report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.**  Such  fare 
might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  bad  tasted 
the  luxury  of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  their  accidental  distress, 
they  were  relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the 
same  Barbarians,  so  terrible  and  so  merdless  in  war.  The 
ambassadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morass. 
A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
overturned  their  tents,  immersed  their  baggage  and  ^miture 
in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road;  and  appre- 
hensive of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by 
their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright  illumination,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of  reeds,  was  kindled  by 
their  officious  benevolence ;  the  wants,  ^nd  even  the  desires, 

**  The  HuDB  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  the  Ubois  of  sgri- 
rulture:  they  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation;  and  tli« 
Goths,  their  industrious  subjects,,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded 
(heir  neighborhood,  like  that  of  so  mfuiy  ravenous  -wolves,  (Priscus, 
pi  45.)  In  the  same  manner  the  Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their 
own  suljsbtence,  and  for  tliat  of  the  IJsbec  Taatarst  their  huysad 
■ifMiOtouv  •ovoreigna  See  G  enriakigical  History  of  the  Tartan»  pi  4SS 
1*5,  Ac 
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of  the  Jtomans  were  liberally  satisfied ;  and  thej  seem  W 
cmve  been  embarrassed  by  the  singular  politeness  of  Bleda's 
widoWy  who  added  to  her  other  &Tore  the  gift,  or  at  least  the 
loan,  of  a  saffident  number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  dam* 
B^.  The  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to 
repose,  to  collect  and  dry  the  bf^gage,  and  to  the  refresh- 
ment  of  the  men  and  horses :  but,  in  the  evening,  before 
they  pursued  their  journey,  the  ambassadors  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the  Tillage,  by  a  very  ac* 
ceptable  present  of  silver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and 
Indian  pepper.  Boon  after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the 
nmrch  of  Attala,  fix>m  whom  they  had  been  separated  about 
six  days,  and  slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
which  did  not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles, 
a  single  city; 

As  fiur  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geog* 
rapiiy  of  Pnscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated 
between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in . 
the  jplains  of  Upper:  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  df  Jezberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay/*  In  its  origin 
it  oould  be  'HO  more  than  an  accidental  camp,  wMch,  by  the 
long  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had*  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  huge  viUage^  for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the 
troops  who  fellow^  his  person,  and  of  the  various  multitude 
of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers.**    The  baths,  con« 

^  It  is  endenit  Hist  Prisons  pasaed  the  Dsnnbe  and  the  Teyss,  aiul 
Ihat  he  did  not  reach  the  foot  A  (he  Carpathian  hiUa.  -  Agria»  Toka^, 
and  Jazberin,  are  aituated  in  the  jplams  oircumacribed  by  this  defini- 
don.  M..  de  l^uat  (Histoire  des  ]Peuples,  <S:c.,  torn.  viL'  p.  461)  has 
efaosen  Tokay;  Otrokosci,  (p.  180,  apud  Ifoscou,  ix.  28,)  a  learned 
Hmgariant  has  preferred  Jasberin,  a  place  aboat  thirty-six  miles 
wee^ard  of  Buda  and  the  Danube.* 

**  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara- 
eormn,  the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis ;  which,  though  it 

*  BL  St  Blartiil  eonndsni  the  inirathre  of  Prisoiu,  the  ontyt  antJioriiy  of 
M.  4e  Boat  and  of  Gibbon,  too  va^iae  to  fix  the  poekion  of  Attila's  camp. 
-^  It  18  worthy,  oi  remalrk,  that  in  the  Haogarian  tisditions  ooUected  by 
Tbwrocz,  L  2,  c.  17,  precisely  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Bannbe^  where 
Attila'fl  residence  was  dtnated*  in  the  same  parallel  stands  the  present  city 
of  Buda,  in  Hangarian  Budavur.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  city  has 
retained  for  a  kug  time  among  the  Germans  of  Rnngary  the  same  of 
Etzelnbnrsfa  or  Etzela-bargfa,  i.  e^  the  city  of  AttUa.  The  distance  of  Bnda 
from  tho  pkce  where  Priacos  crossed  the  Danube,  on  his  way  from  Ifsisans, 
ft  eqnal  to  that  which  he  traversed  to  reach  the  residence  of  the  lung  of 
iheHnns.  laee  no  good  reason  for  not  acceding  to  th^  ij^tipna  .of  dif 
Hdngarian  historians.*'  St.  Martin,  ▼!.  191.— II 
VOL.  in. — S 
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•Irncted  by  Ooegwins,  were  the  onlj  edifioe  of  &tono ;  tlup 
maleriiils  had  been  trahspiNied  from  Paimonia;  and  ^nce 
die  adjacent  coantrj  was  destitote  even  of  lai^e  thnber;  i# 
may  be  preBumed,  that  the  meaner  habita^ns  of  the  royal 
village  oonskted  of  straw,  or  mad,  or  of  canvass.  The  wooden 
houses  of  the  more  illustrioos  Huns  were  buiit  and  adorned  witk 
rude  mi^fioence,  according  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  tb# 
taste  of  Uie  proprietors.  Thej  seem  to  have  been  distribiiiod 
with  some  d^ree  of  order  and  symmetry  ;  and  each  spot  be- 
came more  honorable  as  it  approached  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed  all  other  houses 
in  his  domimons,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an 
ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward  endosiire'was  a  lofty 
wall,  or  palisade,  of  smooth  square  timber,  intersected  with 
high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  defence. 
This  wail,  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  decUvity  of  a  hill, 
comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifees,  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  tc 
each  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila ;  and,  instead  of  thr 
rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy 
they  politely  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  their  pres- 
ence, their  table,  and  even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent 
embrace.  When  Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,^ 
the  principal  queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  or 
her  mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  aniv 
beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped  or  tamed 
or  polished  or  carved ;  and  he  attentive  eye  was  able  to  dis-^ 
cover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments  and  some  regularity  id  the 
proportions.  After  passing  through  the  guards,  who  watched 
before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced',  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Gerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  rieeeived 
their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch ;  the  flooi 
was  covered  with  a  carpet;   the  domestics  formed  a  circle 

Appears  to  have  been  a  more  stable  faabitatioii,  did  not  equal  the  sizi 
or  splendor  of  the  town  Mid  abbey  of  St  Denvs»  in  the  IStfa  oentnry. 
(See  Rubrtiqms,  in  the  Histoire  GhSn^rsle  des  Voyages,  torn,  ini 
p.  286.)  The  camp  of  Aurenszebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  bj 
Bender,  (torn,  it  p.  21*7 — 285l)  blended  the  manners  of  Scy£hia.  wit! 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hindostaa 

*  The  maaae  of  this  queen  oocars  thi:ee  times  in  Priscas,  and  always  i« 
a  dSflferent  fonn — Gerca,  Creca,  and  Ebeca.  The  Scandinavian  poeta  havte 
^served  her  memory  vnder  the  name  of  Herkia.    6t  Hartm,  vi  Itft 
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round  the  queen;  aiid  her  damsels,  seated  on  the  grcand, 
weie  enaployed  in  working  the  variegated  embn>ideiy  which 
adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns  were 
ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and 
evidence  of  their  victories:  the  trappings  of  their  horses, 
their  swords,  and  even  their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  and  their  tables  were  profusely  spread 
with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
had  been  fashioned  by  the  labor  of  Grecian  artists.  The 
monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  still  adhering  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.**  The  dress  of 
Attila,  his  arms,  and  the  fiimiture  of  his  horse,  were  plain, 
without  ornament,  and  of  a  single  color.  The  royal  table 
was  served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters ;  flesh  was  his  only 
food ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted  the  lux- 
ury of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  ambassadors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a 
formidable  guard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seated  in  a 
wooden  chair.  •  His  'stern  countenance,  angry  gestures,  and 
impatient  tone,  astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin ;  but  Vi- 
gilins  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly  under- 
stood the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of 
nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  the  cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  Barbarian  conde- 
scended, by  producing  an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold 
falsehood  of  Vigitius,  who  had  affirmed  that  no  more  than 
seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly 
declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace  of  contending 
with  his  fugitive  slaves ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent  eflbrts 
to  defend  the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had.  intrusted  to 
their  arms :  "  For  what  fortress,^  (added  Attila,)  "  what  city, 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  can  hojpe  to  exist, 
secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
ierased  from  the  earth  ?"  He  dismissed,  however,  the  inter- 
preter, who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremptory 
demand  of  more  complete  restitution^  and  a  more  splendid 
embassy.     His  anger  gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic 

*»  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils,  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of 
ToDcat,  the  throne  of  Zingis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black 
felt  earpet,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  he  was  raised  to  tlM 
twff'ni'd  of  his  warlike  conntrymen.    See  Vie  de  Geugiscan,  L  i«i 
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MtisfiMition  in  a  marriagie  which  he  celebrated  ou  the  road 
mth  the  daughter  of  &lain,*  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
mollify  the  native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of 
A.ttila  into  the  royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular 
ceremony.  A  numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet 
their  hero  and  their  king.  They  marched  hefate  him,  dis- 
tributed into  long  and  regular  files ;  the  intervals  between  the 
files  were  filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  tlie 
women  on  either  side  bore  alofb  in  their  hands,  and  which 
formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  viigins,  who  chanted 
hymns  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language,  llie  wife  of  his 
&vorite  Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted 
Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace; 
and  offered,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her 
respectful  homage,  by  entreating  him  to  taste  the  wine  and 
meat  which  she  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  the 
monarch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hos{»table  gift,  his 
domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as 
he  sat  on  horseback ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the 
goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and 
continued  his  march.  During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of 
empire,  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the  recluse:  idleness  of 
a  seraglio;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his 
superior  dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  pub- 
lic view.  He  fi*equently  assembled  hk  council,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and  his.  people 
might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  he  held  at  stated 
times,  and,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  before  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  his  wooden  palace.  The  Komans,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banqii^ 
where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Scythia. 
Maximin.and  his  colleagues  were  stopped  on  the  threshold. 


•  EKtnn — h  f  yafitiy  Bpyaripa  *Eo-rAft  |)9oilXcro,  irXetvraf  fttv  fxtuy  ya/trr<k(, 
iy4fit»of  61  Koi  retime  Mrk  vdftov  rdv  TKvBtit6if.  Was  this  his  own  dsaghter,  of 
the  dsaghter  of  a  person  named  Escam?  (Gibbon  has  written  incoitectlT 
BSsIam,  an  unknown  name.  The  officer  of  Attila,  called  Eslaa,  is  spelt 
HtrXof.)  In  either  6ase  the  eonstraetion  is  imperfect:  a  good  Qieek  writer 
would  have  hitroduoed  an  artidft  to  decienmne  .the  sense,  either  Hiv  aini 
evy&npa^  or  riiv  rod  *Eff«rd/i  Ovvdnpa  Nor  is  it  quite  clear,  whether  Scythian 
usage  is  adduced  to  excuse  the  polygamy,  or  a  marriage,  which  would,  be 
considered  incestuous  in  other  countries.  The  Latin  version  has  carefully 
preserved  the  ambiguity;  ftliam  EilMam  uxorem.  I  am  not  mdnaed  to  con^ 
sime  it  *bis  own  daughtee '  though  I  have  too  little  eonfidence  in  the  «» 
of  the  grammatical^  idioms  of  the  Byzantines  (tbouc^  Prisevi  is  cm 
\)  to  express  myself  without  hesitalicHi.— M.  »  ^ 
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dll  tiiey  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the  health  and  proe> 
peritj  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and  were  conducted,  after 
this  ceremony,  to  their  respective  seats  in  a  .spacious  hall. 
The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fin« 
linen,  was  raised  by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and 
a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favorite  king,  were  admitted  to 
share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two  lines  of 
small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or  four  guests, 
were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand ;  the  right  was  esteemed 
the  most  honorable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuously  confess, 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  left ;  and  Uiat  Beric,  an  un- 
known chieftain,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian.  The 
Barbarian  monarch  received  from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet 
filled  with  wine,  and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
most  distinguished  guest;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  the  same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows. 
This  ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least 
for  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  have  been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated 
as  each  course  or  service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the 
wine  still  remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed ;  and 
the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after 
the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  empires  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet.  Yet 
before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunity  of 
observing  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  their  convivial  amuse- 
ments. Two  Scythians  stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and 
recited  the  verses  which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his 
valor  and  his  victories.*     A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the 

*  This  paisage  is  remarkable  from  the  oonneetkni  of  the  uame  of  Attila 
with  that  ejctraordinary  cvcle  of  poetry^  which  ia  found  in  diiferent  forma 
in  almost  all  the  Teutonic  languages*  A  Latin  poem,  de  primA  expeditione 
Attila»»  Regis  Hunnonun,  in  Gkillia%  was  published  in  the  year  1780,  by 
Fischer  at  Leipsio.  It  contains,  with  the  continuation,  145S  lines.  It 
aboonds  in  metrical  foults,  bat  is  oooanonally  not  without  some  rude  spirit 
uid  some  copiousness  of  &ncy  in  the  variation  of  the  drcumstanoes  in  the 
diflbrent  combats  of  the  hero  Walther,  prince  of  Aquitania.  It  contains 
little  which  can  be  supposed  historical,  ana  still  less  which  is  characteristio 
concerning  Attik.  It  relates  to  a  first  expedition  of  AUila  into  Gaul, 
which  cannot  be  braced  in  history,  during  wn|ch  the  kings  of  the  Franks* 
of  the  Bur^ndians,  and  of  Aquitaine,  submit  themselves,  and  give  hos- 
ta^s  to  Attila:  the  king  of  the  Franks,  a  personage  who  seems  the  same 
With  the  Hagen  of  Teutonic  romance;  the  king  of  Burgundy^  his  daughter 
Heldgund;  we  kins;  of  Aquitaine,  his  son  Walther.  The  main  snoiiecl 
•f  the  poem  *<  fbe-  ^softi^  of  Walther  and  Heldgund  from  the  camp  at 
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hall;  and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was  captivated  by  t&fl 
vocal  hannonj,  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  their  own  exploits ;  a  martial  ardor  flashed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ;  and  the  tears 
of  the  old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they 
could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  field.** 
This  entertainment,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  school 

**  U  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  v.  p.  24,)  it  was 
the  oostom  of  the  Scythians,  when  they  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  to  awaken  their  languid  courage  by  the  martial  harmony  of 
twanging  their  bow-strings. 

AttSa,  and  the  combat  between  Walther  mnd  Ountbar,  king  of  the  Frank*, 
^nth  his  twelve  peers,  among  whom  is  Hagen.  Walther  bad  been  betrayed 
while  he  passed  throaj?h  worms,  the  city  of  the  Frankish  king,  by  paying  - 
lor  his  ferry  over  the  Rhine  with  some  strange  fidi,  which  he  had  caught 
daring  his  flight,  and  which  were  unknown  in  the  waters  of  the  Bhue. 
Gonthar  was  desirous  of  plundering  him  of  the  treasare,  whidi  Walther 
nad  carried  off  from  the  camp  of  Attila.  The  author  of  this  poem  is  un- 
known, nor  can  I,  on  the  vague  and  rather  doubtftil  allusion  to  Thole,  as 
Iceland,  venture  to  assign  its  date.  It  was,  evidently,  recited  in  a  monas- 
tery, as  appears  by  the  first  line;  and  no  doabt  composed  there.  The 
faults  of  metre  would  point  out  a  late  date;  and  it  may  nave  been  formed 
upon  aome  local  tradition,  as  Walther,  the  hero,  seems  to  have  turned 
monk. 

This  poem,  however,  hi  its  character  and  its  incidents,  bears  no  relation 
lO  the  Teutonic  cycle,  of  which  the  Nibelangen  Lied  is  the  most  complete 
form.  In  this,  in  the  Heldenbnch,  in  some  of  the  Danish  Sagas,  in  coont- 
(ess  lays  and  ballads  in  all  the  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  appears  King  Etzei 
(Attiia)  in  strife  with  the  Bnrgundians  and  the  Franks.  With  mese  ap« 
-sears,  by  a  poetic  anachronism,  Dietrich  of  Berne,  (Theodoric.of  Verona,) 
the  celebrated  Ostrogothio  king;  and  many  other  very  singular  coinci- 
dences of  historic  names,  which  appear  in  the.  poems.  (See  Lachman. 
Kritik  der  Sage  in  his  volume  of  various  readings  to  the  Nibelimgen; 
Berlin,  1836,  p.  336.) 

I  must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  form  any.satisfectory  theory  as  to 
.be  connection  of  these  poems  with  the  historjr  of  the  time,  or  the  period, 
from  which  they  may  date  their  origin ;  notwithstanding  the  laborious  in- 
vestigations and  critical  sagacity  of  the  Schlegels,  the  Grimms,  of  P.  £. 
MuUer  and  Lachman,  and  a  whole  host  of  German  critics  and  antiquaries; 
not  to  omit  onr  own  countryman^.  Mr.  Herbert,  whose'  theory  ooncemiag 
Attila  is  certainly  neither  deficient  in  boldness  nor  originality.  I  oonoeive 
the  only  vm  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  clear  conception  on  this  point 
would  be  what  Lachman  has  beran,  (see  above,)  patiently  to  collect  and 
fsompsie  the  various  forms  which  the  traditions  have  assnined,  without  way 
preoonoeived,  either  mythical  or  poetical  theory,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover 
the  original  basis  of  the  whole  rich  and  fantastic  legend.  One  point  which 
to  me  IS  strongly  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this  poetic  cycle,  is,  that  the 
manners  are  so  deaiiy  anterior  to  chivairv,  and  to  the  influence  exercised  on 
Che  poetic  literature  of  Europe  by  the  chivalrous  poems  and  romances.  I 
think  I  find  some  traces  of  that  influence  in  the  Latm  poem,  though  strained 
through  the  imagination  of  a  monk. 

The  English  reader  will  find  an  amusing  account  of  the  German  Nibe* 
Inngen  and  Heldenbnch,  and  of  some  of  the  Scandinavian  Ssgas,  in  ttm 
voluBW  of  Northern  Antiquities  published  by  Weber,  the  fncnd  of  Bit 
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of  military  nrtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  &rce,  that  debacted  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buflfcoo* 
successively  exdted  the  mirth  of  the  rude  spectators,  by 
their  deformed  figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd 
speeches,  and  the  strange,  unintelligible  confusion  of  the 
Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages;  and  the  hall 
resounded  with  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change 
of  countenance,  maintained  his  steadfest  and  inflexible  gravity ; 
which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance  of  Imac, 
the  youngest  of  his  sons :  he  embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile 
of  paternal  t^demess,  gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and 
betrayed  a  partial  affection,  which  was  justified  by  the  assur- 
ance of  his  prophets,  that  Imac  would  be  the  future  support 
of  his  fiimily  and  empire.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  ambas- 
sadors received  a  second  invitation ;  And  they  had  reason  to 
praise  the  politeness,  as  well  as  the  hospitality*,  of  Attila. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversa^ 
tion  with  Maximin ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude 
expressions  and  haughty  reproaches;  and  he  was  provoked, 
by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the 
private  claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor" 
(said  Attila)  ^  has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife :  Con- 
standuB  must  not  be  disappcunted ;  nor  should  a  Roman 
emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar."  On  the  third  day,  the 
ambassadoiB  were  dismissed  ;  the  freedom  of  several  cap- 
tives was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing 
entreades;  and,  besides  the  royal  presents,  they  were  per^ 
mitted  to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles  the  honor- 
able and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the 
same  road,  to  Constantinople;  and  though  he  was  involved 
in  an  accidental  dispute  with  Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of 
Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  contributed,  by  the 
laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two 
natioTis.*'         ' 

^  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  obser- 

Walter  Scott  Scott  himself  contribafed  a  considerable,  no  doabt  far  the 
tnoflt  valuable,  part  to  the  work.  See  also  the  varioas  German  editions 
of  the  Nibelai^eD»  to  -whieh  Lachmaa,  with  tme  Oerman  nerseyeranoe,  has 
MMnpiled  a  thick .  volame  of  varioas  readings ;  the  Helaenboch,  the  old 
Daniish  poems  by  Grimm,  the  Eddas,  &c.    Herbert's  Attila,  p.  510,  et  sec^ 

•  The  Scythian  was  an  idiot  or  lunatic ;  the  Moor  a  regular  V 
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Bnt  the  Roman  ambasBador  was  ignorant  of  the  ireacherotn 
design,  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  pub- 
lic futh.  The  surprise  and  satisfactioii  of  Edecon,  when  he 
contemplated  the  splendor  of  Constantinople,  had  encouraged 
the  interpreter  Yigilius  to  procure  for  him  a  secret  interview 
with  the  enmich  Ohrjsaphius,^  who  goTcmed  the  emperor 
and  the  empire.  After  some  previous  conversation,  and  a 
mntnal  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from  his 
own  feelings  or  experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of 
Biinisterial  virtue^  ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as 
nn  important  service,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal 
share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  he  adinirfed.  The  am- 
bassador of  the  Ilnns  listened  to  the  tempting  ofifer;  and  pro- 
fessed, with  apparent  xeal,  his  ability,  as  well  as  readiness,  to 
execute  the  bloody  deed ;  the  design  was  communicated  to 
the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout  Theodoraus  con- 
aented  to  the  assassination  of  his  invincible  enemy.  But  this 
perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  dissimulation,  or 
the  repentance,  of  Edecon ;  and  though  he  might  exaggerate 
his  inward  i^horrence  for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to 
approve,  he  dexterously  nssumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and 
voluntary  confession.  If  we  now  review  the  eml>assy  of 
Maximin,  and  the  behavior  of  Attila,  we  must  applaud  the 
Barbariw,  who  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  gener- 
ously entertained  and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  VigiKus 
will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  oonT- 
sdous  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of 
gold,  whidi  the  favorite  eunuch  had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards. 
The  interpreter,  was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
fribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with  spe- 

vations,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be 
found  in  Friscus,  p^  49 — 70.  But  I  have  not  ooofined  myself  to  tlie 
same  order ;  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  historical  circimi' 
stances,  which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey,  and 
business,  of  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

^  If.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  suocessioD  of  <^am. 
I)erlain8,  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  CfarysafrhiuB  was 
Ihe  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the 
worst  of  these  favorites,  (see  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn,  vi  p.  117— 
119.  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  xv.  p  488.)  His  partiality  for  his  godfiatber 
ike  hercsiarch  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  orthodox  party 
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firiQDeasy  till  the  threat,  of  ioflictiog  inatant  death  on  hit 
BOD  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the  cnminal 
transaction.  Under  the  name  of  ransom,  or  confiscation,  the 
rapacious  king  of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom  ne  disdained  to  punish.  He 
pointed  hjs  just  indignation  against  a  nobler  object  His  am- 
bassadors, Eslaw  and  Orestes,  were  immediately  despatched 
to  Constantinople,  with  a  peremptory  instruction,' which  it  was 
much  safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  disobey*  They  boldly 
entered  the  In^perial  pres^ce,  with  the  fiital  purse  hanging 
down  from  the  neck  of  Orestes ;  who  interrogated  the  eunudb 
Chrjsaphius,  as  he  stood  beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recog- 
nized the  evidence  of  his  guilt  But  the  office  of  reproof  was 
reserved  hr  the  superior  dignity  of  his  colleague  Eslaw^  who 
gravely  addressed  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  following 
words :  '^Theodoeius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  respecta- 
ble parent :  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race ; 
and  he  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  Mundzuk.  But  Theodosius  has  for- 
feited his  paternal  honors,  and,  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute, 
has. degraded  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  there- 
fore just)  that  he  should  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune  and 
merit  have,  placed  above  him ;  instead  of  attempting,  like  a 
wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire  against  bis  master.** 
The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  heard  with  astonishment  the  severe  language  of  truth : 
he  blushed  and  trembled;  nor  did  he  presume  directly  to 
refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  which  Eslaw  and  Orestes 
were  instructed  to  demand.  A  solemn  embassy,  armed  with 
full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  depr^ 
cate  the  wrath  of  Attila ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  or 
patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the 
other  was  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  East  He 
condescended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Drenco ;  and  though  he  at  first  aflected  a  stern  and 
haughty  demeanor,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their 
eloquence  and  liberality.  He  condescended  to  pardon  the 
emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter ;  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace;  leleased  a  great 
number  of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to 
their  fate ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted  of  ita  wealth  an;il 

a* 
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niluiliitants.  Bat  this  treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expensa 
wkioh  might  have  supported  a  vigorons  and  saooeasfol  ynr; 
and  the  sabjects  of  Tbeodosins  were  compelled  to  redeem  the 
tafetj  of  a  worthless  favorite  by  oppressive  taxes,  which  they 
would  more  cheerfnlly  have  paid  lor  his  destnictioii.** 

The  emperor  Theodoeios  did  not  long  survive  .the  most 
humiliating  dreumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  was 
riding,  or  hnnting,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  Biver  Lycus :  the  spine  of 
the  bade  was  injured  by  the  fall ;  and  he  expired  some  days 
afterwards,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third 
of  his  rngtt.**  His  nster  Pulcheria,  whose  authority  had  been 
eontroUed  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  a&irs  by  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
Empress  of  the  East;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time, 
submitted  to  a  female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria 
ascended  the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her  own  and  the 
public  resentment)  by  an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without  any 
legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Chrysapbius  was  executed  before  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  immense  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favorite,  served  only  to  hasten 
and  to  justify  his  punishment*^  Amidst  the  general  acclama- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empress  d^  not  foiget  the 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  her  sex  was  exposed; 
and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  their  murmurs  by  the 
choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would  always  respect  the  superior 
rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.    She  gave  her  hand  to 

**  Thia  secret  conspiracT  and  its  important  consequences,  may  be 
traced  in  the  firagments  of  Priscus,  p.  37,  88,  89,  64,  70,  71,  72.  The 
chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  by  any  precise  date ;  but  the 
series  of  negotiations  between  Attila  and  the  Eastern  empire  must  be 
included  -within  the  three  or  four  years  which  are  termmated,  A.  D. 
450.  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

**  llieodorus  the  Reader,  (see  Vales.  Hist  Eocles.  torn.  iii.  p.  668,) 
and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  mention  the  &11,  without  specifying  the  in- 
jury :  but  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unUkely  to 
be  invented,  that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  iTicephorus  Callistus,  a 
Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*^  Pulcheria  nutii  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  sui  cum  ayariti&  in- 
teremptus  est  She  abandoned  the  eimuch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  s 
■on,  whose  £ftther  had  suffered  at  his  instigation.* 


*  Might  not  the  executioD  of  Chrysaphias  bare  been  a  sacrUioe  to  atrctf 
the  aager  of  Attila,  whose  assassination  the  eaoach  had  attempted  to  oo» 
triveT-M. 
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Mardan,  a  senator,  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  the  nominal 
husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solera nly  invested  with  the  Imperial 
pncple.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed, 
as  it  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone 
have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But 
the  behavior  of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on 
the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief,  that  he  was 
quafified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire,  which  had  beeti 
almofit  dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two  hereditary 
monarchs.  He  was  bom  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms ;  but  Mardan's  youth  had  been  severely  ex* 
ercised  by  poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only  resource, 
when  he  first  arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  fitiiend.  He 
passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  military  service  of 
Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius ;  followed  those  powerful  gen* 
erais  to  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their 
influence,  the  honorable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild 
disposition,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy, 
recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  fevor  of  his  patrons ; 
he  had  seen,  perhapn  he  had  felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and 
oppressive  administration ;  and  his  own  example  gave  weight 
and  energy  to  tba  Uwg,  which  he  promulgated  for  Uie  reforma- 
tion of  manners.** 

"  I*rocop>*f,  d^  3elL  Vandal  L  L  c.  4.  Evagrius,  L  ii.  a  1.  The- 
ophanes,  n.  90,  ^1.  NovelL  ad  Galoem.  Cod.  Theod.  torn,  vi  p.  8C.  The 
praises  -wwk  Bi  Leo  and  the  Catholics  have  bestowed  on  Mardaa, 
tie  diligevtif  taraiucribed  liy  Baronius,  as  an  encooragemeot  fbi  fotara 
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CHAPTER  IIXV. 

nr?A8I0K  OF  GAUL  BT  ATTILA. — BX  IS  BBFUL8SD  BT  JmOM 
AND  TBI  VISI00TH8.  —  ATTILA  INVADES  AND  BTAOUATHI 
ITALT. — THE  DEATHS  OF  ATTILA,  JETIUS,  AND  VALENTINLAN 
THE  THIRD. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  war  should  be  avoided, 
as  long  as  it  ]s  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  honorable 
peace ;  but  it  was  likewise  his  opinion,  that  peace  cannot  be 
honorable  or  secure,  if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous 
aversion  to  war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply 
to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the  payment 
of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signified  to  the  Barba- 
rians, that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome  by 
the  mention  of  a  tribute ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with 
becoming  liberality,  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but 
that,  if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  should 
feel  that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to 
repel  their  attacks.  The  same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of 
the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  ambassador  Apollonius,  whose  bold 
refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a 
personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  prepmd  to  expect  from 
the  degenerate  Romans.^  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash 
successor  of  Theodosius ;  but  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
first  direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his  decision  with 
awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of 
Ravenna  and  Constantinople;  and  his  ministers  saluted  the 
two  emperors  with  the  same  haughty  declaration.  **  Attila, 
my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for 
his  immediate  reception."*    But  as  the  Barbarian  despised,  or 

*  See  Priacos,  p.  89, 12. 

*  The  Alezaodrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introdocee  thu 
haughty  message,  during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  majr  have  antici* 
patM  the  date ;  but  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  inventing  tlM 
•nginal  aud  genuine  style  of  Attila. 
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iifibcted  to  despise,  the  Bomaps  of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so 
<^n  vanquished,  he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspend* 
ing  the  easy  conquest,  till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious 
and  important  enterprise.  In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul 
and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth 
and  fertility  of  those  provinces ;  but  the  particular  motives  and 
provocations  of  Attila  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of 
the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  or,  to 
•peak  more  correctly,  under  the  administration  of  JBtius.* 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  iBtius  had  prudently 
retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns;  and  he  was  indebted  to  their 
alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead  of  the  sup- 
pliant language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his  pardon  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  Barbarians ;  and  the  empress  Placidia 
confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the  condescension, 
which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect 
of  weakness  or  (ear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valen- 
tinian,  and  the  Western  empire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
subject ;  nor  could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface, 
the  virtuous  and  faithful  Sebastian,^  from  the  implacable  per- 
secution which  urged  him  from,  one  kingdom  to  another^  till 
he  miserably  perished  in  the  service  ol  the  Vandals.  The 
fortunate  JgStius,  who  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  con* 
sulship,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and 
in£ftntry,  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state ;  and  he  is 
sometimes  styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or  gen- 
eral, of  the  Romans  of  the  West  His  prudence,  rather  than 
his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the  grandson  of  Theodosius 
in  the  possession  of  the  j)urple ;  and  Valentinian  was  pennitted 

»  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  rEtablissement  de 
la  Monarchie  Fran9oi8e  torn.  I  p.  189 — 424,  throws  great  light  on 
(he  state  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  ingenious 
author,  the  Abb6  Dubos,  too  dten  bewilders  himself  in  system  and 
conjecture. 

*  Vict<»  Vitensis  (de  Persecut  Vandal  1  L  6,  p.  8,  edit  Ruinari) 
calls  him,  acer  consi^o  et  strenuus  in  bello:  but  his  courage,  when  he 
became  unfortunate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness ;  and  Sebas- 
tian deserved,  or  obtained,  the  epithet  of  prcecepa,  (Sidoa  Apollinar 
Carmen  ix.  181.)  His  adventures  in  Constantinople,  in  SicUy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Africa,  are  £untly  marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Marcellimu 
and  Idatius.  In  his  distress  he  was  always  followed  by  a  numeioua 
train;  since  he  could  ravag«>  the  Hellespont  and  Pptpontis,  and  seiai 
Um  city  of  Barcelona. 
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lo  enjoy  tbe  peace  and  luxurj  of  Italy,  while  the  patridiu 
appeared  in  the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot^  who 
stipported  near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire. 
Tbe  Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses,  that  J&dta  was 
bom  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  republic;*  and  the  ft>l- 
lowing  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  the  fiiirest  colors,  must 
be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  truth  than 
of  flattery.*  ^  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian, 
and  his  father  Oaudentius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in 
the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  fK>ra  the  station  of  a 
military  domestic,  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the  caraliy. 
Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost  in  his  in&ncy  in  the 
guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  first  to  Alaric,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Huns;f   and  he  successively  obtained  the  civil  and 


*  Beipublicn  BoniaiMB  smgulariter  Daiua,  qui  BOperbism  Soevormii, 
Fmncorumque  barbariem  immensis  caBdibus  scrvire  Imperio  Romaiio 
eoegisset    JoniaDdos  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  84,  p.  660. 


*  Some  Talaable  fragments  of  a-poetical  panegyric  on  jfitins  by  Mem- 
bondes,  a  Spaniard,  faave  been  rooovered  from  a  palimiMest  MS.  by  the 
u|aciQr  and  indnsdr^  of  Niebnhr.  Tbey  have  been  reprinted  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Byzantme  Hiatoriana.  The  poet  epeaka  in  glowing  tenna  of 
the  long  (annoaa)  peace  enjoyed  under  the  adminialratiain  of  JEtiaa.  Tha 
verses  are  very  spirited.  The  poet  was  rewarded  by  a  statue  pablid/  dedi» 
aated  to  his  honor  in  Borne. 

Danarii  cum  pace  redit,  Tanalmque  furore 
Exult,  ei  nigra  eandenics  SBtKere  terras 
Martesuocamlaeejttbet.    Dedit  otia  ferro 
Caucasus,  et  ssivi  condemnant  prelia  reees. 
Addidit  hiberni  famnlantla  fcBdoira  Rhanus 
Orbis       .  .  .  ... 

Lustrat  Aremoricos  Jaai  mitlor  Ineoila  saltos ; 
Pentklit  et  mores  tellus,  adsuetaque  s«vo 
Crimine  qusssitas  silvis  celare  mpfnas, 
.  Uscit  inszpertis  Oereram  eommittarecampla; 
Cfeaareoque  diu  manus  bbluctata  labori 
fiustinet  acceptas  nostro  sub  consule  leges; 
Et  qoamyis  Gettcis  soleam  eonftindat  aratiis, 
Barbara  vicinas  refuglt  coosortia  gentia^ 

Merobaudes,  p.  t    «M 

-Hmm  Scythicis  snocamberet  enaibiia  orbis, 
Tela^ne  Tarpeiaa  ])remerent  Arctoa  secares^ 
Hostuem  fregit  rabiem,  pignus  qnesopeibi 
FcBderis  et  nrandi  pretiam  fuit    Hinc  mode  voti 
'  Rata  fidea,  validis  qaod  dnx  premat  impiger  armia 
Edomoit  qnoa  pace  paer;  beUnrnqne  represdt 
Ignamaqoidbellafin-ent    Stapnere  ferooea 
In  ten«o  jam  membra  Gets,    flex  ipse,  verendiuB 
Miratna  pneri  decoa  et  prodentia  fatam 
Lamina,  primaBvaa  dederat  gestare  fiirecraa, 
Lavdabatqne  manua  librantem  et  tela  ^ 
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military  boDois  of  the  palace,  for  which  h^.  was  equally  quali- 
fied by  superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  J^ms  was  not 
aboye  the  middle  stature ;  but  his  manly  limbs  were  admi- 
rably formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility ;  and  he  excelled 
in  the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the 
bow,  and  darting  the  javelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the 
want  of  iood^  or  of  sleep ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike 
capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  gen- 
uine courage  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers,  but  injuries : 
and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimi- 
date the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul/'-  The  Barbarians,  who 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinces,  were  insen- 
sibly taught  to  respect  the  faith  and  valor  of  the  patrician 
i£tius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their  prejudices^ 
balanced  their  interests,  and  checked  their  ambition.*  A 
seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  Genseric,  pro- 
tected Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals ;  the  inde- 
pendent Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salutary  aid  ; 
the  Imperial  authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul 
and  Spain;  and  he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Suevi, 
whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful 
confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  ^tius 
assiduously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While  he 
resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  he  had  &mil- 
iariy  conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the  nephew  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  two  fiunous  antagonists  appeared  to  have  been 

*  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renetus  Profutnrua  Frigeridus,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  known  onlv  by  some  extracts,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (t  il  c  8,  in  torn.  iL  jx  168.)  It  was 
probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the  interest,  of  Renatus,  to  ma^ify  the 
virtues  of  ^tius ;  but  he  would  have  shown  more  dexterity  if  ho  had 
not  inamted  on  his  patient,  forgiving  disposition. 


OblitQB  quod  noster  erat     Pro  neacia  regis 
Corda,  tena  qoanto  popolis  discrimiiie  oonstet 
daod  Latiom  docet  anna  dooem. 

Merohaades,  Panegsrr.  p.  15.— M. 
Inaessor  Lib:^e8,  qnamvis,  fiitaiibas  armis 
Aasas  Eliswi  solium  rescmdere  regni, 
If  ilibus  Arctois  Tyrias  compleyerat  arces, 
Nanc  hostem  exatas  pactis  ^prioribas  arsit 
Bomnnam  vincirpi  fideaa,*I<atiosqiie  parentea 
Adnnieerare  sib-',  sociamqiie  intezere  prolem. 

Merobaadesi  p.  19.~M. 
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eonnected  bj  a  personal  and  tnilitatj  friendship,  which  thef 
afterwards  confirmed  bj  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and 
the  education  of  Garpilio,  the  son  of  u£tius,  in  the  camp  of 
Attila.  Bj  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary 
attachment,  the  patrician  might  disguise  his  apprehensions 
of  the  Scjthian  conqueror,  who  pressed  the  two  empires  with 
his  innumerable  armies.  His  demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded 
When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  dtj,  some  vases 
rf  gold,  which  had  been  fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  Noricum  were  immediately  despatched 
to  satisfy  his  complaints :  *  and  it  is  evident,  from  their  con- 
versation with  Maximin  and  Prisons,  in  the  royal  village,  that 
the  valor  and  prudence  of  .^£^us  had  not  saved  the  Western 
Romans  from  the  common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  hb 
dexterous  policy  prolonged  the  advantages  of  a  salutary 
peace ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he 
had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  .in  die  defence 
of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians  were  judiciously 
fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and  Orleans;*  and  their 
active  cavalry  secured  the  important  passages  of  the  Rhone 
and  of  the  Loire.  These  savage  allies  were  not  indeed  less 
formidable  to  the  subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Their  original  settlement  was  enfi>rced  with  the  licentious 
violence  of  conquest;  and  the  province  through  which  they 
marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  hostile  inva- 
sion.*   Strang^s  to  the  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of 

^  The  embassy  eonsisted  of  Count  Romnlus ;  of  Pwanoiug,  presi- 
dent of  Noricum;  and  of  Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio,  in  the  same 
province,  and  father  of  Orestes,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Count  Romulus.  See  Priscus,  p.  57,  65.  Cassiodorus  (Yariar.  I  4) 
mentions  another  embassy,  which  was  executed  by.  his  father  and 
Carpilio,  the  son  of  ^tius ;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  more,  he  could  safely 
boast  of  their  manh^,  intrepid  behavior  in  his  presence. 

*  Deserta  YalentinsB  urbis  runt  Alanis  partienda  tradontnr.  Pros 
per.  Tyronis  Chron.  in  Historiena  de  France,  torn,  i  p.  $39.  A  few 
lines  fliterwards,  Pro6]>er  observes,  that  lands  in  the  vHeri&r  Gaul  were 
jLssigned  to  the  AlanL  Without  admitting  the  correction  of  Dubos, 
(tom.  L  p.  800,)  the  reasonable  supposition  of  two  colonies  or  garrisons 
of  Alam  will  confirm  his  arguments,  and  remove  his  objections. 

*  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  639.  Sidoniup  f  Panegyr.  Avit  246)  eom- 
phiiiis,  in  the  name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  country, — 

Litoriiis  S«yttkleos  e<|oi)es  tone  forte  sobaelo 
Celsus  Ajiemorioo,  Geiicam  raplebat  in  agmcn 
P9t  tarn*,  Averoe,  tuaa,  qui  proxima  quMliift 
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Gaul  wa&  devoted  to  the  ambitioD  of  .^Etiiis ,  and  though  he 
might  suspect^  that,  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself  they 
would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national  king,  the  patri* 
dan  labored  to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite,  their  seal  and 
resentment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 
The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and  ma* 
tuiity  ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  ambitious  Barbarians,  either 
fu  peaoo  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  .dBtina. 
After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the  Gothic  sceptre  devolved  to 
Theodpric,  the  son  of  the  great  Alaric;'*  and*  his  prosperous 
reign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  may 
bo  allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  supported  by  uii* 
common  vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his 
narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to  the  possessbn  of  Arks, 
the  wealthy  seat  of  government  and  .c(«nmerce ;  but  the  city 
was  saved  by  the  timely  approach  'of  ^tius ;  and  the  Gothic 
king,  who  had  raised  the  siege  with  some  loas  and  disgraoe^ 
was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsidy,  to  divert  the  martial 
valor  of  his  subjects  in  a  Spanish  war.  .  Yet  Theodoric  stiU 
watched,  aixi  eagerly  seized,  tiie  fiivorable  moment  of  renew- 
ing his  hostile  attempts.  The  Goths  besieged  Narbonne, 
while  the  Belgic  provinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  the  public  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  the 
apparent  union  of  tlie  enemies  of  Rome.  On  every  side, 
the  activity  of .  JStius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed  a 
firm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Bui^n- 
dians  were  slain  in  battle;  and  the  remains  "of  the  nation 
humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
voy."     The  walb  of  Narbonne  had  been  shaken  by  th< 

piMiina,  flammiSt  ferns  feritnte,  Haplnla, 
X>elebaDt ;  pacts  fallentes  nomeo  inane. 

aaother  poet,  Paulinos  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  complaint : — 

Nam  soeiam  Ttx  ferre  qoeas,  qui  darior  boate. 

See  Duboa,  tom.  i.  p.  330. 

'*  Theodoric  II,  the  son  of  Theodoric  I,  declares  to  Avitus  hii 
rcsolfition  of  repairing,  or  expiating,  the  faults  which  his  grand/athef 
had  committed,—   • 

QnflB  noHer  peccaTlt  anus,  qnem  fmeai  Id  aniim, 
Quod  te,  Roma,  fiapiu    . 

Sidon.  Panegyrie.  Avit.  505. 

Ihii}  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  th« 
genealogy  of  the  Gtothic  kings,  which  has  hitherto  been  minoticod. 

"  ^e  name  of  8apaudia,  tiie  origin  of  Savoy,  is  first  mentioned  b^ 
Ammianns  Marcellinus;  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained  br 
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iMittflring  eikgities,  and  the  iuhabitabts  had  endared  the  last 
eactremities  of  fiunine,  when  Count  Litorias,  approaching  in 
•ilenoe,  and  directing  each  horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two 
tacks  of  flour,  cut  ms  way  through  the  intrenchraents  of  the 
besiegers.  The  siege  was  immediately  raised ;  and  the  more 
decisive  victory,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
JStius  himself,  was  marked  with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand 
Goths.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily 
aummoned  to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest,  Count 
Litorius  succeeded  to  the  command;  and  his  presumption 
soon  discovered  that  far  different  talents  are  required  to  lead 
a  wing  of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  important 
war.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Thoulonse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an 
enemy  whom  lus  misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent,  and  his 
situation  made  desperate.  The  predictions  of  the  angurs  had 
inspired  Litorius  with  the*  profane  confidence  that  he  should 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph;  and  the  trust  which  he 
reposed  in  his  Pagan  allies,  encoor^ed  him  to  reject  the  fair 
conditions  of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  fvoposed  by  the 
bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric.  The  king  of  the  Goths 
exhibited  in  his  distress  the  edifying  contrast  of  Christian 
piety  and  moderation ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackloth  and 
ashes  till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat  His  sol- 
diers, animated  wiUi  martial  and  religious  enthusiasm,  assault- 
ed the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was  obstinate;  the 
slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Eoman  general,  after  a  total  de- 
feat, which  codld  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskil&l  rashness,  was 
actually  led  through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  hns  own, 
but  in  a  hostile  triumph ;  and  the  misery  which  he  experi 
enced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  Barbarians'  themselves.^'  Such  a  loss,  in  a 
country  whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted, 
could  not  easily  be  repaired;   and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in 


the  Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  previnoe ;  a  oohort  was  BtaUoned 
at  Grenoble  in  Dauphin^ ;  and  iBbredunum,  or  Ivordun,  fdai^Uer^d  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels,  which  commanded  the  Lake  of  NeufchfiteL  See 
Yalesiiis,  Notit  Gallianmi,  p.  603.  D'Anville,  Notice  de  TAnciennu 
Oaule,  p.  284,  67a 

*'  Salvian  has  attempted  to  ex^olain  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity;  a  task  whtdi  maybe  readily  performed  by  supposing  thst 
the  calamities  of  the  wicked  are  juagmenta^  and  tliose  of  the  right- 
.ff-io/a 
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llieir  turn,  tho  sentiments  of  iimbition  and  Terenge,  wottld 
have  planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  ^tius  had  not  restored  strength 
and  disdpline  to  the  Romans/*  The  two  armies  expected 
the  sigiiat  of  a  decisive  action ;  but  the  generab,  who  were 
conscious  of  each  other's  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own 
superiority,  prudently  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field  of 
battle;  and  their  recondliation  was  permanent  and  sincere. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoihs,  appeani  to  have  deserved 
the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  val- 
iant sons,  who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises 
of  1^  Barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic  schools : 
froni  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  acquired 
the  the<»y,  at  leasts  of  law  and  justice ;  and  the  harmonious 
sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their 
native  manners."  The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic  king 
were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  the 
Snevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa : 
but  these  illustrious  alliances  were  pr^nant  with  guilt  and 
discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  a 
husband  inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother.  The  princess 
of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  whom  she 
called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genseric  suspected  that-  his 
son's  wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him ;  the  supposed  crime 
was  punished  by  the  amputatien  of  her  nose  and  ears ;  and 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  Thonlouse  in  that  deformed  and  muti« 
lated  condition.    This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  incredible 


-Capto  terranim  damna  patebant 


litorio,  in  Khodanum  proprioe  producere  fines, 
TheudoridaB  fixum ;  nee  erat  pugnare  necesse, 
Sed  migrare  Getis ;  rabidam  trux  asperat  iram 
Victor ;  quod  eensit  Scythicum  sub  moenibus  hostem 
Imputat,  et  nihil  est  gravius,  si  forsitan  unquam 
Vineere  oontingat,  trepido.  Panegyr.  Avit  800,  Ac 

Bidonius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist^  to  tioiuh' 
fer  the  whole  merit  from  iBtius  to  his  minister  Avitua 

*^  Theodoric  11.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  charaDlcr  of 
his  preceptor. 

"^  MibiBomnladadniii 

P«r  to  Jara  placent ;  iMirvumqae  ediioere  Jiuatt 
Ad  iua  verba  pater*  docUi  quo  prisca  Maronis 
Carmine  molUret  Scythicos  rothi  pagina  mores. 

SidoD.  Panegrr.  A  vtt.  M  *«. 
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to  a  dviliaed  age,  drew  tears  from  every  spectator ;  but  The- 
odoric  w»  urged,  by  the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king,  to 
reveng<e  sach  irreparable  injaries.  The  Imperial  ministeTs, 
who  always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  Barbarians,  would 
have  supplied  the  Qoths  with  arms,  and  ships,  and  treasures, 
for  tlie  African  war ;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have 
been  Iktal  to  himself  if  the  artftil  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in 
his  cause,  the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts 
and  pressing  soUcitalaons  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila ;  and 
the  designs  of  i£tlus  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the 
invasion  of  Oanl/* 

The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the 
n«ghb(Nrhood  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established  the 
right  of  hereditary  sucoessicm  in  the  noble  fiimily  of  the 
Meroving^ians.^*  These  princes  were  elevated  on  a  buckler, 
the  symbol  of  military  command ; "  and  the  royal  fashion  of 
long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their 
flaxen  locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  singular 
care,  hung  down  in  flowing  rin^ts  on  their  back  and  shoul- 
ders ;  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law 
or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of  their  head,  to  comb 
their  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
the  ornament  oi  two  small  whiskers.'*    The  lofty  stature  of 

^*  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  are,  Jamandes  de 
RebuB  Geticis,  c.  84,  86,  and  the  ChroDicles  of  Idatius,  and  the  two 
Prospers,  inserted  in  the  historians  of  France,  torn,  i  p.  612— 640i 
To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Gnbematione  Dei,  1.  riL  p.  248, 244, 
845,  and  the  panegjrric  of  Ayitiu,  b^  ^donius. 

^*  Beges  Orinitos  se  creaviase  de  primH,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori 
nionim  iamilii,  (Greg.  Turon.  L  ii.  c.  9,  p.  166,  of  the  second  yolume 
of  the  Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  nimself  does  not  mention  the 
Merovingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  begiaaing 
of  the  seventh  .century,  as  the.  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingenious  critic  nas 
deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduus;  and  he  has 
clearly  proved,  that  the  prince,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race, 
was  more  ancient  than  the  Dsither  of  ChUderic  See  Memoires  de 
TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zz.  p.  52 — 90,  tona.  xrx.  p.  557 
—587. 

"  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Greg^ 
ory  of  Tours,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Coistantir 
nople.  From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineate!^ 
tlie  representation  of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  th« 
age  had  applied  to  King  David.  See  Monumens  de  la  Monarch)« 
Fran^oise,  tom.  L  Discours  PreUminaire. 

M  Cimamr'imA  prolixa  .  .  .  criulum  flagolUs  per  ter^jja  dimissis,  i» 
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tibe  Ftninks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denotejd  a  Germavio  origin; 
th^r  dose  apparel  aocurately  expressed  the  figure  of  their 
limbs;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  frc^m  a  broad  belt*; 
their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield ;  and  these  wai^ 
like  Barbarians  were  trained,  front  their  earliest  youth,  to 
run,  to  leap,  to  swim ;  to  dart  the  javelin,  or  battle^ixe,  with 
unerring  aim ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation,  against  a  superior 
enemy.;  and  to  maintain,  either  in  life  or  death,  the  invincible 
reputation  of  their  ancestors.^*  Glodioo,  the  first  of  their 
long-haired  kings,  whose  naine  and  actions  are  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Dispargum,**  a  village 
or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be  assigned  between  Louvain 
and  Brussels.  From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the 
Franks  was  informed,  that  tne  defenceless  state  of  the  second 
Belgic  must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valor  of  his 
subjects,.  He  boldly  penetrated  thix>ugh  the  thickets  and 
morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  Ibrest;'^  occupied  Toumay  imd 
Cambray,  the  only  cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  River  Somme,  over 
a  desobte  country,  whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are 
the  effects  of  more  recent  industry."  While  Clodion  lay 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,"  and  celebrated,  with  vain 

See  the  PrefSeuM  to  the  third  volume  of  the  HistoriaoQ  of  Franee,  and 
the  Abbe  Le  BodnS,  (Dissertat  torn.  iiL  p,  47 — ^^9.)  This  peculiar 
fashion  of  the  Merovingians  has  been  remarked  by  natives  ana  etran- 
eers ;  by  Priscus,  (torn.  i.  p.  608,)  by  Agathias,  (tonj.  il  p.  49,)  and 
by  Gresgory  of  Tours,  (1.  viil  18,  vl  44,  viii.  10,  torn.  &  p.  196,  278, 
816.) 

*'  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure^  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of 
the  ancient  Franks,  in  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  28S-^ 
264 ;)  and  such  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  hav«  a  real  and  intrin- 
sic value.  Father  Daniel  (History  de  la  Millce  Franfoise,  torn.  i.  p. 
2 — ^7)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

*'  DuboB,  Hist  Critique,  <&&,  torn.  I  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
have  placed  DispBigum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note 
of  the  Benedictine  Bditors,  to  the  Historians  of  France,  torn,  ii 
p.  166. 

■  *^  The  Carbonarian  wood  was  that  part  of  the  fpreat  forest  of  the 
Ardennes  which  lay  between  the  Eacant,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse. 
Vales.  Notii  OalL  p.  126. 

"  "  Gregor.  Turon.  L  il  cl  9,  in  tom.  iL  d.  166, 167.  Fredegar.  Bpil- 
cin.  &  9,  p^  895.  Gesta  Beg,  Franoor.  c.  5,  in  torn.  iL  p.  644.  vii 
UL  Bemig.  ab-Hincmar,  in  tcm.  iil  p.  873. 

■•  -.'— •  Francus  qua  Cioio  patentes 

Atrebatum  terras  pervaserat. 

Panegyr.  Maforiaa  Ut-* 
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ofttontalious  secarity,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  ieo, 
the  nuptial  feait  was  interrupted  ^  the  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  preeenee  of  ./Btius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme 
at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  wbidi  had  been 
spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleaa 
ant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned;  the  Franks  were  op* 
pressed  before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or  their  ranks ; 
and  their  unavailing  valor  was  fetal  only  to  themselves. .  The 
loaded  wagons,  which  had  followed  their  march,  aflbrded  a 
rich  booty ;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her  female  attendants, 
submitted  to  the  new  lovers,  who  were  imposed  on  them  by 
the  chance  of  war.  This  advance,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  skill  and  activity  of  ^tius,  m^ht  reflect  some  disgrace 
on  the  military  prudence  of  Olodion;  but  the  king  of  the 
Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and  reputation,  and  still 
maintained  the  possession  of  bis  Gallic  kingdom  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Somme.'*  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably 
from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  subjects,  his  three  ca^Mtals, 
MentK,  Treves,  and  0>logne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hostile 
crudty  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged 
by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  same  Barbarians,  who 
evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves ;  and  Treves,  which  in  the  space 
of  forty  years  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged,  was 
disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions  in  the  vain 
amusements  of  the  Circus.*'  The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  bis  kingdom  to  the  discord  and 
ambition  of  his  two  sons.    Meroveus,   the  younger,'*  was 

The  precisd  spot  was  a  town  or  yil1ii(3^,  called  Vicua  Helena;  and  hoik 
the  name  and  place  are  discovered  by  modern  geographers  at  Lens 
See  Vales.  Notit  Gall  p.  24S.  Loogucrue,  Description  de  la  France 
torn.  iL  p.  88. 

**  See  a  vague  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Panegyr.  Majorian 
212—280.  The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  Uieir  monarchy 
in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a  strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Sidonius^ 
who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanquished  Franks  were  compelled 
to  repass  the  Rhine.    Dubos,  tom.  I  p.  822. 

.  **  Salvian  (de  Gubernai  Dei,  1.  vL)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and 
dedamatory  language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are 
distinctly  ascertained  by  ihe  learned  Mascou,  Hist^  of  the  AJocient  Gkr 
«iaa8,iz.  2L 

.  *'  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers; 
the  second  of  whom  he  liad  seen  at.  Rome,.  a>  beardless  youth,  with 
long,  flowing  hair,  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  607,  608.)  Tlie 
Benedictine  Editors  are  inclined  to  beliere,  that  they  were  the  sons  <if 
t  unknown  king  of  the  Franks,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  tfct 
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penaaded  to  implore  the  protection  of  Rome ;  he  was  r&ceiftd 
al  the  Imperial  coart,  as  the  ally  of  Y alentinian,  and  the  adopt* 
od  soil  of  the  patridan  ^tius ;  and  dismissed  to  his  native 
odontry,  with  splendid  gifts,  and  the  strongest  aasuranoes  of 
friendship  and  support  During  his  absence,  his  elder  brother 
had  solicited,  with  equal  ardor,  the  formidable  aid  of  Attila; 
and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance,  which  fiicili- 
tsted  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  justified,  by  a  specious  and 
honorable  pretence,  the  invasion  of  Gaul.*' 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same  time, 
and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the  savage 
monarch  professed  himself  the  lover  and  the  champion  of  the 
princess  Honoria.  The  sister  of  Valentinian  was  educated  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  marriage  mi^ht  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised,  by  th(- 
title  of  Augusta^**  above  the  hopes  of  the  most  presumptuout 
subject.  But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  the 
sixteonth  year  of  ber  age,  than  she  detested  the  importunate 
greatnen  which  must  forever  exclude  her  fn>m  the  oomfbrfee 
ai  honoraUe  love ;  in  the  midst,  of  vain  and  unsatis&ctory 
pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  chamberlain  Eugenius. 
Her  guilt  and  shame  (such  is  the-  absurd  language  of  im- 
perious  man)  were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of 
pr^;nancy ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the.  royal  family  was  published 
to  the   world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia  j 

Neckar ;  but  the  arguments  of  M.  dc  Foncemagae  (M^m.  de  I'Acad^- 
mie,  torn.  vuL  pi  464)  seem  fo  prove  that  the  succession  of  Clodion  was 
disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  MeroYons,  the 
fitmer  of  Ohilderia* 

*^  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share 
of  his  treasures  and  territories.  Sec  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Fon- 
reroague,  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  M^moires  de  I'Aca 
demle. 

'*  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  oountenanee 
of  Honoria»  with  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  im^ 
iiroper  legend  of  Salits  ReipMicce  round  the  monogram  of  Christ^ 
n«!o  Ducange,  FamiL  Byzantia  p.  67,  ^Z, 


•  The  relationship  of  Meroveus  to  Clodion  is  extremely  doubtful. — Bj 
some  ho  is  called  an  ille^timate  son ;  by  others  merely  of  his  race.  Gr^ 
Tar.  iL  c.  9,  in  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  i  177.    See  Mszeray .  Iw  ^ 
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who  dkmiflaed  her  daughter,  after  a  Btrict  and  fihamefiil  oon- 
finementy  to  a  remote  exile  at  CoDstaiitinople.  The  unhappy 
prinoesB  paaaed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irkaorae  acoiefy 
of  the  akten  of  Theodonua,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to 
whose  crown  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose 
monastic  aasiduitj  of  prayer,  fiuting,  and  vigils,  she  reluc> 
tantiy  Imitated.  Her  mipatienoe  of  long  and  hopeless  oeli- 
bae^  nrged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  reeolation. 
The  name  of  Attila  was  fiuniliar  and  formidable  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetnal 
interoourse  between  his  camp  and  the  Impeiiai  palaoe.  In 
the  ptuBiiit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the  daughter  of 
Pladdia  sacrificed  every  duty  and  every  prejudioe;  and 
offered  to  deliver  her  perKm  into  the  arms.  of.  a  Barbarian,  of 
whose  language  she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely 
human,  and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By 
the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to  Attila 
a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affiection ;  and  earnestly  conjured 
him  to  claim  her  as  a  Uwful  spouse,  to  whom  he  had 
been  secretly  betrothed.  These  indecent:  advances  were 
received,  howeva;  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply  the  number  c^  his  wives, 
till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible  passions 
of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul  was  pre* 
ceded,  aild  iustified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  prinoess 
Honoria,  witn  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperiid  patri* 
mony.  His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  .had-  often 
addressed,  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  manner,  the 
daughters  of  China ;  and  the  jpretensions  of  Attila  were  not 
less  offensive  16  the  majesty  of  Kome.  A  firm,  but  temperate, 
refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The  tight  of 
female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  argu- 
ment from  the  recent  examples  of  Plaoidia  and  Pulcheri% 
was  strenuously  denied ;  and  the  indissoluble  engagements 
of  Honoria  were  opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  Scythiap 
lover."  On  the  discovery  of  her  connection  with  the  king 
of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as  an 
object  of  honor,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy :  her  life  wa? 


••  See  Fridcus,  p,  89,  40.    It  might  be  fiurly  alleged,  that  if  i 

«oidd  succeed  to  tne  throne,  Yalentinian  himself  who  had  married  thf 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  ^^ounger  Thoodosius,  would  have  asseited 
1^  right  to  the  Eastern  empitc. 
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■pived;  bftt  the  o^remony  of '  her  mamage  Tvas  performed 
wilh  aomeobecme  and-  noininal  husband,  before  she  was  im* 
m«red  in^  perpetual  prison,  to  bewail  those  erimes  and  mia- 
fortimes,  which  Hoaoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  ncft  been 
bom  the  daughter  of  an  «mpeior.'* 

A  mitive  of  Gatil,  and  a  bontempovary,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Sidonios,  who  was  afterwards  bMh(^  of  Clermont^ 
had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  com-^ 
peee  ai<Qgidar  histoty  d  the  war  of  Atttta.  If  the  modesty 
of  Sidonius  had  not  distouraged  him  fitmi  the  proseeution  of 
tibia:inloreatiiig  work,*^  the  hutorian  Would  hare  related,  with 
the.' sio^dieity  of  tmtii,  those  memorable  events^  to  which  the 
poet^  ha  vague  andi  doubtful  metaiphors,  has  eonoisely  alluded.** 
Tike  kingB  and  nations  of  Gmtumy  and  S^thia,  fiom^  the 
Vo^a  perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons 
of  AttibL  I^rom  the  royal  village,  in  the  piidns  of  Hungary 
his.standatd  moved  toiwa^rds  the  West;  an^  lifter  a  march  of 
seven  or  ,eight.  hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Neckar,  whei^  he  was  joined  by  the  FVanfcs, 
who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodiott.  A 
troop  of  light  Barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder, 
might  choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of  passing  the 
river  on  the  ice;  but  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns 
required  such  plenty  of  fprage  and  provisions,,  as  could  be 
proenreid  only  in  a  milder  season ;  the  HerdyniKQ  forest  mp- 
plied  materiais  fer  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and  the  hostile  myriads 

^  The  adventares  of  Honoria  aare  imperfectly  related  by  Jornandes, 
de  Sueeessione  Begn.  <%  97,  and  de  R^.  Get  e.  42,  p.  6*74 ;  and  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus;  bat  they  canaDt  be  made  ooa- 
eistent,  or  probable,  vnleae  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and 
place,  her  in^igue  ^th  Engenius,  and  her  inyitation  of  Attila. 

'^  Exegeras  mifai,  ut  pi:omittegrem  tibi,  Attila  bellum  stylo  me  pos* 
teris  iniixnaturnm   .  .  ,  .   coeperam  scribere,  sed  operis  arrepti  faaoe 
porspecto,  tasduit  inchoasse.    Sidon.  ApolL  L  viil  epist  15,  p.  235 
^'  ■     dubtto  cum  rupta  tmnolta 

Barbaries  totas  in  te  traaafiiderat  Arctos, 
Gallia,    l^ugnaoem  Rugom  coautante  Gelono, 
Gepida  trux  sequitur ;  Scyrum  Burgmidib  cogit : 
.  GhBni3i^BelloiiotU8,£I«unQ9,:Bastenia,7hnn^iM, 
Bnicterus^  ulvpea  vel  qaem  Nicer  abluit  nadi 
.  Pror-ipnpit  Franem    Oecidit  cito  aecia  btpenni 
.  Her<r^ma  in  lintres,  et  Rhenma  texuit  alna 
£t  jam  terrificis  diffuderat  Attila  turmis 
In  campos  se,  Belga,  tuos. 

Panegyr.  Avit  iU,  4b 
▼OL.   III.— T 
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inere  poared,  with  rasistlaas  violence,  into  the  Belgic'pnm 
jiioes.**  Ilie  oonsternadon  of  Gaul  was  nnivenal ;  and  the 
▼ttrMB  fortnnes  of  its  cities  have  been  adoraed  by  tradition 
with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.**  Tioyes  was  saved  by  the 
merits  of  St.  Lupus;  8t  Servatins  was  removed  from  the 
worid,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  rain  of  Tongres ;  and  the 
pmyen  of  St  Genevieve  diverted  the  march  of  AttUa  from 
the  neiffhborhood  ci  Paris.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Gallic  aties  were  dike  destitute  of  saints  and  soldiers,  they 
were  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Huns ;  who  practised,  in 
the  example  of  Hetz,"  their  customary  maxims  of  war. 
They  involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests  who 
served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infimts,  who,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, had  been  providently  baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flour- 
ishing city  was  deliveied  to  the  flames,  and  a  s^itary  diapel 
of  St  Stephen  marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood. 
From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Att^  advanced  mto  Uie 
heart  of  Gaul ;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auxerre ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  Uie  walls  of 
Orleans.    He  was  desirous  of  securing  his'  conquests  by  the 

"  The  most  authentic  and  circumstuitial  accoDot  of  this  war  it 
contained  in  Jornandes,  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  36— il»  p.  662 — 6'72«)  wbc 
has  sometimes  abridged^  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  historj 
of  Oassiodoras.  Jomandes,  a  qnotation  which  it  would  be  superflo- 
ons  to  repeat  wauybe  oorrected  and  ittustrated  by  Gregory  of  IVmrs, 
L  il  c  6,  6,  '^i  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the.  two 
Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in 
the  Historians  of  France ;  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against 
*  sapposed  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  (among  tiie  frag- 
«ients  of  Fredegariufl,  torn.  ii.  p.  462,)  which  often  cohtradicts  the 
j^eonine  text  of  the  OaUidan  bishop. 

**  The  ancimt  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  connect  their  fables  with  the  real  hietoiy  of  their  own  timea  See 
tlie  lives  of  St  Lupos*  St.  Anianus,  the  bisho})s  of  Mets,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Ac,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  I  p.  644,  645,  649,  torn. 
iiL  p.  869. 

*^  The  scepticism  of  the  oomit  de  Boat  (Hist  des  Peuples,  torn,  vii 
p.  539,  640)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  crit> 
icism.  Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Mets  t  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  be  ignorant  of  the  £eite 
•f  a  dty,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kingp  of  Austraaial 
Jhe  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  apology  of  At> 
till  and  the  Barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  pareens  civitati» 
bus  GermaniiB  et  GallisD,  and  forgets  that  the  true  Idatius  had 
explicitly  affirmed,  plurimae  ciritates  effraetas,  amot?g  which  he  eni" 
meratesHets 
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noD  of  Aa  advantageouB  poet,  which  oommaiKlod  the 
passage  of  the  Loire;  imd  he  depended  on  the  secret  invita* 
tioD  of  Sangiban,  king  of  the  Aiam,  who  had  promised  to 
betray  the  dly,  and  to  revolt'  from  the  service  of  the  empire. 
B«t  this  tveacheroas  conspiracy  was  detected  and  disap- 
pointed: Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with  recent  fortifi- 
cations;  and  the  asssalts  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously  re* 
pelkd  by  the  faithful  valor  of  the  soldfters,  or  oitiaens/  who 
defended  the  place.  The  pastoral  diligence  of ^Anianus,  a 
bifihc^  of  primitive  sanctify  and  consummate  pradencej  ex^ 
hansted  every  art  of  religioas  poKey  to  soppoH  toeir  ioouvage, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succors.  After  an  obstinate 
Mege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams;  the 
Huns  had  already  occupied  the  suburbs;  and  the  people, 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  lay  prbstrale  in  prayer. 
Anianus,  who  amdonsly  connted  the  days  and '  hours^  de- 
MMtohed  a  trusty  messenger  to  observe,  from  the  .  rampart, 
the  free  of  the  distant  opuntiy.  He  returned  twice,  without 
any  intelligenoe  that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort;. but,  in 
hia  third  report,  he  raentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had 
fiiintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  /'It  is  the 
aid  of  God  T'  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  pious  con- 
fidenoe;  and.  the  whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  ' It  is 
the  aid  of  God."  The  remote  object,  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixedt  became  each  moment  larger,  and  more  distinct; 
the  BomMi  and  Gothic  bannen  were  gradually  perceived; 
and  a  fiivorable  wind  Mowing  a^de  the  dust,  ^B^vered,  in 
deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  .^Etius  and  Theodoric, 
wlio  pleased  forwanls  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 
.'  The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  jpenetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Gaul,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as 
well  sA  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declaratioDs 
were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances ;  he  alter- 
nately soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans  and  the  Goths ; 
and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thodouse,  mutually  suspicious 
of  each  other's  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indifference, 
the  approach  of  their  common  enemy,  u^tius  was  the  sole 
guardian  of  the  public  i^ty ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were 
embanrassed  by  a  &ction,  whieh,  since  the  death  of  Fladdia, 
infested  the  Imperial  palace :  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who,  from  fear 
cr  affection,  were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Attila,  awaited  with 
doubtful  and  venal  faith,  the  event  of  the  war.    The  patrifitaa 
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fttm&A.  the  Alps  at  the  bead  of  some  intopa^  whose  adeaglii 
'  and  wunben  soaroely  deaenred  the  name  of  anainoy.'*  B«t 
00  lu8  amval  at  Arfea,  or  Ljroaa,  he  was  oQnfoimded  by  the 
ialelligenee,  that  tiie  Vislgolha,  rafiisiag  to  embnoe  the  de" 
fimce  of  G«ul,  had  determiiied  to  eaq^et,  within  tfanr  om 
tenotorieBy  the  fbrmidaUe  kiivader,  whom  thajr  piofesacii  tp 
despiae.  The  senator  A^itus,  who,  i^ler  the  hon<irable  eier» 
dee  of  the  Prsetoiiaft  pnefeotuie,  had  retired  to  his  estate  ia 
Anvergne,  was  pennaded  to  accept  the.imporlaBt  embassy^ 
wbich  het  execoted  with  ability  and  sneeeak  Herepreaeated 
to  Thflodorie,  that  aa  ambitioitt  ooM^iMkor,  who  ai^red  toiha 
domiaioQ  of  the  earth,  ooold  bonansted  onty  by  thefina  ittid 
ananioioiia  alliance  of  the  powcn  whom  he  kubored  to  op* 
preys.  The  lively  eloqaenoe  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothie 
wanioia,  by  4he  descriptiga  of:  the  injuries  whirii  Aeir  ances- 
tors had  suflfored  from  the  Hun;  wLeae  implacable  ibry  stiil 
pnnraed  them  from  the  Danube .  to  the  fiiot  of.  the  Eyreneee. 
He  strenuously  ui^ad,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  o^ery  Christiaii 
to  save,  from  isac^egioua  violation^  the  chutchea.^  God^  and 
the  relics  of  the  saints :  that  it  wae  -the  interest  of  every-  iBar* 
barian,  who  had  ac^irad  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the 
fields  and  vineyards,:  which  were  cultivated  for  his  use;  against 
the  desolation  of  ihe  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  ryielded 
to  the  evidence  of  tratib;  adopted  the  measure  at  onos  the 
most  prudent  and  the  most  honorable;  and  de^aired,  tbat^  m 
the  fiiithfid  ally  of  ^tins  and  the  Romans,  he  was  rsady  td 
expose  his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  common  safety  of  QsLulf 
The  Visigoths^  who^  at  that  time,  were  in  the  mi^re  vigor  of 
their  fame  and  power,  obe3^d  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war^ 
prepared  their  arms  and  hoiees,  land  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two 
eldest  sons,  Torisipond  and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  pe^ 

••  ViK  Uquerat  Aipes 

AetioS)  teoue,  ei  Tarum  tine  milite  dueeas 
Bobur,  in  aiudliip  C^etioam  nuile  credukis  agmen 
Incassum  propriis  prssumens  adfore  caatris. 

Panegyr.  Avit  828,  Ac: 
"  The  ^pG^  of  Attila,  of  ^fitiiis,  and  of  the  Vwigothd,  Is  imper- 
fectly deacnbed  in  the  Panegyric  of  Avitns,  and  the  tbfty-sisttb  cftfaptir 
of  Jornaade&:  The  poet  and  the  lii^torum  wetre  both  biased  by  per< 
eonal  or  national  prejudices.  Tlie  former  exalta  the  merit  and  impor« 
Uuice  of  Avitus ;  orbis,  Avite,  salus,  Ac  I  The  latter  is  anxious  to 
show  the  Goths  in  the  most  favorable  light  Yet  their  agreement 
I  they  are  fairly  'jiterpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  i  sracity. 
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|I0B<  his  aumerous  and  vdwiit  people.  The  eouioiple  of  tlw 
.  Cioths  dstermmed  several  tribes  or  nations,  Uiai  seemed  lo 
Huctiiate  between  the  Huns  and  the  Bomans.  The  inde&ti- 
gabW  diligence  of  ^e  patrkiaQ  gradually  oolleeted  the  troops 
^  Gaul  and  Qenn|»j,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  then»- 
telTe9  the  sutjeots,  our  49oldiexs,of  the  repablic,  b\it  who  now 
•laiaied  ^e  rewards  of  voluntary  service^  and  the  rank  of 
independent  atties;  the  Leeti,  tfaie  Armoricans,  ^e  Breotiea 
Ihe  S^oQ9|.  the  Bnrgundians,  the  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  tli« 
Bi]»uitrians,  4nd  the  Franks- who  Mowed  Meroveus  as  their 
lawful  pnf¥9e»  Such  was  the  Tarioua  army,  whdch,  under  th» 
.eopdttct  of  w(£tias  and  Theodoiic,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches- 
to  relieve  OiieanSi  imd  to  give  battie  to  the  ii^uraerable  hosi 
of  Attila." 

On  their  approach  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised 
the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to>i«call  the  foremost  of  his 
troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  dty  which  they  had.  already  eof 
tared.'-  The  valor  of  Ajttila  was  always  guided  by  his  prui* 
denee;  and  aa  he  foresaw  the  &tal  consequences  of  a  defeat 
in  the  heart  of  Gaul,,  he  repassed  the  Seine,  and  expected  the 
enemy  in  the  plains  of  Ghttl<w,  whoee  smooth  and  level  sur- 
fece  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  Scythian  i»^vairy. 
But  in  this;  tttmultaary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the  Romans 
m^i  their  alli^  continually  pressed,  and  sometimes  engaged, 
die  troops  whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear;  the  hostile 
oolumns,  in  the  darkness  of  the  n^ht  and  the  p^lezityof 
tbe  roads,  might  encoantar  each  other  without  defi%n ;  and 
the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and  Ge{»d»,  in  which  fifteen 
dKHisaad^'  Barbarians  wem  slain,  was'  a  prelude  to  a  more 

*"  The  review  of  the  army  of  MtioB  is  ooade  by  Jomaiuiee^  c.  3e»  p^ 
664,  edit  Qrot  torn,  il  p.  28,  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the 
notes  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  The  Zaii  were  a  premisciious  race  of 
Barbflriians,  bom  or  naturalised  in  Oanl ;  and  the  Ripaiii,  pr  JR^fnuarii, 
deriyed  their  name; irom  th#ir  post, on  the  three  rivers,  i^e  Rhme,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Moselle ;  the  Armoriaans  possessed  the  independent 
cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Xioire,  A  colony  of  S<nxwi9  had  been 
planted  in  th^  dio9e;se  of  JBajeuz;  the  BnrgundianB  wer^  settled  in 
eavi^ ;  and  the  Breontn  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Bhstians,  to  the  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

'*  Aurelianeasis  urbis  obsidio,  oppngnatio,  irruptio,  neo  diieptio,  L  t. 
Bidoi^.  A]>ollixL(  L  viii.  Epiat  15,  p.  246.  The  preservation  <if  Orleans 
^'~*-i  easily  be  tomed  into  a  mirade,  obtained  andforetold  by  the  holy 

ic  common  rditions  read  zom«  but  there  is  6om»  authoritv  o# 
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genoral  and  decisive  aetioo.  The  Gatidaniiian  ^kb^^  spr^ 
themaelveB  round  Chftlons,  and  extend,  aocofding  to  the  Vf^e  * 
meaanrement  of  Joraandes,  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  mUee,  over  the  whole 
province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  ehampaifftk 
country/'  This  spacious  plain  was  distingnished,  however,  by 
some  inequaliCiea  of  ground ;  and  the  importance  of  a  heigfal^ 
wfakh  commanded  the  camp  of  Attila,  Was  understood  and 
disputed  by  the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  ToTi»> 
mond  first  oceuf»ed  the  summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with  irre- 
sistible weight  on  the  Huns,  who  labored  to  ascend  from  tiie 
opposite  nde :  and  the  possesnon  of  this  advantageous  post 
inspired  both  the  troops  and  their  leaders  with  a  fkir  assurance 
of  victory.  The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult 
his  priests  and  haruspioee.  It  was  reported,  that,  after  scru- 
tinizing the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their  bones,  they 
revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his  own  defeat,  with  the 
death  of  his  principal  adversary ;  and  that  Uke  Barbarian|,  by  £ 
accepting  the  equivalent,  expressed  his  invduntary  esteem  for 
the  superior  merit  of  JStius.  But  the  unusual  despondency, 
which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns,  engaged  Attila  to 
use  the  expedient,  so  fiimHiar  to  the  gen^nds  of  antiquity,  of 
animating  his  troops  by  a  military  oration ;  and  his  language 
was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often  fought  and  conque^  at 
their  head/*  He  pressed  them  to  consider  their  past  glory, 
their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes.  The  same  for- 
tune, vdiich  opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to 
their  unarmed  valor,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  tfae/nyt  of  ik\a  memoraUe 

manuscripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  rea- 
#onaUe  number  of  zvir. 

*'  Ohftlons,  or  DurO-Oatalaunum,  afterwards  Oat<tUmni,  had  formerly 
made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims  from  whence'  it  is  distant  only 
twenty-seven  miles.  -  See  Valea  Notit  GaU.  p.  186.  IXAnyille,  Notice 
de  FAndenne  Gaale,  p.  212,  2*79. 

^  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Gre^ry  of  Tours;  and  that  gfeat  province,  of  which  Rheims  was 
ttic  capital,  db^ed  the  command  of  a  duke.    Tales.  Kotiti.  p.  120^—123. 

**  i  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usualrr  composed 
bribe  historian;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  under  At- 
(ua,  might  repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiodoms ;  the  ideas,  and  even 
the  expressions,  have  an  original  Scythian  cast;  and  I  doubt,  whether 
an  Italian  of  the  sixth  contury  would  have  thought  of  the  huJnS  esr 
taminis  gaudia. 
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field  for  the  (onsmmnation  of  thdr  victories.  The  cantiooi 
steps  of  thdr  enemies,  Uieir  strict  alliance,  and  their  advan* 
tageous  posts,  he  artfiilly  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of 
pradencey  bat  of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength 
and  nerves  of  the  opposite,  army ;  and  the  Huns  might  secure* 
ly,ti)Bmple  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  dose  and  com- 
pact ovdei:  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally 
mcapable  of  supporting  the  dangers  or  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of 
battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  fiivorable  to  martial 
virtue,  was  carefully/inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  who 
assured  his  subjects,  that  the  warriors,  protected  by  Heaven, 
were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  diffts  of  the  enemy ;  but 
that  the  unerring  Fates  would  strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom 
of  inglprious  peace.  ^'  I  myself"  continued  Attila,  ^^  will  throw 
the  first  javehn,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable  death."  The 
spirit  of  the  Barbanans  was  rekindled  by  the  presence,  the 
voice,  and  the  example  of  their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila, 
vieldmg  to  their  impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of 
battle.  At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  £uthful  Huns,  he  occu- 
pied  in  person  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject  to 
his  empire,  the  Bugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the 
Franks,  the  Boigundians,  were  extended  on  either  hand,  over 
the  ample  spaoe  of  the  Catalaunian  fields ;  the  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae ;  and  the  three 
valiant  brothers,  ^ho  reigned  over  the  Ostrogoths,  were  posted 
on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The 
disposition  of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle. 
Saogiban,  the  faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was  plac^  in  tha 
centre,  where  his  motions  might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his 
veachery  might  be  instantly  punished.  JStius  assumed  the 
x)mmand  of  the  left,  and  llieodoric  of  the  r^ht  wing;  while 
Torismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the  heights  whi<£  appear 
to.  have  stretched  on  the  flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the 
Scythian  army.  The  natioos  firom  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic 
were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Ch&lons ;  but  many  of  these 
nations  had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns,  whictr 
threatened  each  other,  presented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  disdpline  and  tactics  <^  the  Greeks  and  Romans  form 
an  interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentiM 
itudv  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Caesar,  or 
Preaeric,  when  they  are  described  by  the  same  genius  whiotiv 
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oooodved  and  eiecuted  tbem,  waay  tead  to  impiovie  (if  audi 
unproveinent  can  be  wisbed)  the  art  of  dmtroying  the  hamao 
species.  But  the  battle  of  ChAlona  eaa  ooly  etdte  our  onn- 
osity  by  the  magnitude  of  the  olgect;  sitioe  it  ^»aa  dedded 
by  the  blind  impetuooty  of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  velaftea 
by  partial  writen^  whose  civil  or  ecclesiastical  piofesskm  se* 
diuded  them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  affiors.  Oassio* 
dorusi  however,  had  familiarly  oonveraed  with  many  CMhie 
irarrioTB,  who  served  in  that  memorable  ei^agement;  ^a 
conflict,''  as  ibey  informed  lum,  ^fienie,  various,  oltet&bate^ 
and  bloody;  sudi  as  could  not  be  paralleled  eidier  in  4lie 
present  or  in  past  ages.''  The  number  of  the  slain  atnonnted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thofisand,  or,  acceding  to  an- 
other account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons ;  ^  and  these 
incredible  exa^erations  suppose  a  real  and  efiecdve  loss 
sufficient  to  justify  the  hiatoiian's  remark,  Uiat  whole  gener- 
ations may  be  swept  away  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  hour.  Aiier  the  mutual  and  repeated  dis- 
diarge  of  missile  weapons,  in  which  tlie  archers  of  S^thia 
might  signali2e  their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and 
infisintry  of  the  two  armies  were  fnriousfy  mingled  in  elesei 
combat  The  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king^ 
pierced  through  the  feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies, 
separated  their  wings  from  each  other,  a&d  wheeling,,  with  a 
rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their  whole  £»iDe  i^inst  the 
Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode  ak>ng  die  ran^  to  aniinale 
his  troops,  he  received  a  mortal  sti^e  from  tiie  javelin  of 
Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his 
horse.  The  wounded  king  was  qspressed  iji  the  general  ^ 
order,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavahfy;  and 
this  important  death  served  to  explain  the  ambiguous  prc^hecy 
of  the  hamspices.  Attila  already  exulted  in  the  confidence 
of  vi<^ry,  when  the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  1^  prediction.  The  Vis- 
igoths, who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  ffight  or 

**  The  expressions  of  Jornandea,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorus,  are  ex- 
tremely stroDg.  Belluin  atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinaXjCuT  simile 
nulla  usquam  narrai  aniiquiias:  ubi  talia  gesta  refenmtur,  ut  mhQ 
esset  ^uoa  in  yitft  sua  conspicere  potuisset  egregius,  qtii  faojin  mirao- 
nil  priTaretur  aspectiL  Dabos  (Hisi  Cnt^e»  toHL  i.  pi  ^92,  S93) 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Jorau^  with  the'  800,000  of 
Idatiua  and  Isidore,  by  supposing  that  the  larger  number  included  the 
total  destruction  of  the  w^,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slau|^ter  ot  Om 
■niBed  people,  4ic, 
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defection  of  the  Alaili,  gradaaUr  restored  their  i)rder  of  boct*  . 
lie;  and  the  Huns  wete tuidoabtedly  ranqnished,  sinoe  Attih 
was  compelled  U>  retreat  He  had  exposed  his  person  wiU] 
.the  rashness  of  a  f^rivaie  3<4dier;  bat  the  intrepid  troops  of 
the  centre  had  pushed  IbrwardB  beyond  the  rest  of  the  line ; 
their  attack  was  fiunily  supported ;  their  flanks  were  nngaard- 
ed ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Soythia  and  Geraiany  were  saved 
by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat  They  retired 
within  ibp  eirde  of  wagons  that  fortified  their  camp ;  and  the 
dismounted  squadrons  prepttred  themselves  for  a  defence,  to 
Vfhich  neither  l^ir  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The 
event, was  doubtfol :  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honor- 
Able  resource.  The  saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry 
were  collected,  by  bis  order,  into  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  mag- 
nanimous Barbaoan  had  resolved,,  if  his  intrenchments  should 
be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  to  deprive  his 
enemies  of  the  glory  whim  they  might  have^  acquired,  by  the/^ 
death  or  captivity  of  Attila.^* 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and 
anxiety.  ThCi  ineonsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was 
tempted  to  urge  tiie  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian 
wagons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Gothic  prince  must  have  ^r- 
iahed  like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength,  tmd  the  intrepid 
zeal  of  his  companions,  had  not  Rescued  him  from  this  dan- 
gerous situation*  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  JStins  himiBel^  separated  f^om  his  allies,  ignorant  <^  their 
victory,  and  anxious  for  their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped 
the  hostile  troops  that  were  scatter^  over  tho  plains  of  Ch&- 
lon&;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp  of  the  Goths,  which 
he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of  shields,  till  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general  was  soon  satisfied  of 
the  defeat  of  Attala,  who ;  still  remained  inactive  within  his 
intrenchments;  asd  when  he  contemplated  the  Moody  scene, 
he  observed,  with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  priDci- 
pally  fallen  on  the  Barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric, 
|)ierced  with  honorable  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap 

♦*  The  count  de  Buat,  (Hist  des  Peoples,  Ac,  torn,  vii  p.  654-— 618,) 
'«(iU  depending  op  ^efaiaey  and  again  rejecting  the  true,  Idatins,  baa 
lUvide(fUie  defeat  of  Attila  into  twor  great  battles;  the  former  near 
Orleane,  the  latter  in  Champagne :  in  the  one,  Theodoric  was  slain  J 
in  tlie  other,  he  was  revenged. 
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of  the  Blain :  Us  subjecto  bewailed  the  deadi  of  their  king  and 
fiitber;  but  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  abcla- 
matioos,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  fhoe  of 
a  Tttnqnished  enemy.  The  Goths,  dashing  their  arms,  ele- 
vated on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they 
justly  SBcribed  the  gloiy  of  their  snccesB ;  and  the  new  king 
accepted  the  obligation  of  revenge  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  G(Ah»  themselves  were  aston« 
ished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their  formidable 
antagonist ;  and  their  historian  has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion 
encompassed  in  his  den,  and  thr^tening  his  hunters  with 
redoubled  fury.  The  kings  and  nation^  who  might  have 
deserted  his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sen- 
sible that  the  displeasure  of  their  monarch  was  the  most 
imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  All  hib'  instrunients  of 
martial  music  incessantly  sounded  a  loud  and  atimating  strain 
of  defiance;  and  the  foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the 
assault  were  checked  or  destroyed  by  showers  of  arrows  from 
every  side  of  the  intrenchmients.  It  was  determined,  in  a 
general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the  Huns  in  his 
camp,  to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  reduce'  him  to  the 
alternative  of  a  disgraceful  treaty  or  an  unequal  combat'  Bat 
the  impatience  of  tibe  Barbarians  soon  disdained  these  eairtaous 
and  dilatory  measures;  and'  the  mature  policy  of  yStius  was 
apprehensive  that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  Huns,  the 
repubhc  would  be  oppressed  by  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant 
of  authority  and  reason  to  calm  the  passions,  Vhich  the  son 
of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty ;  represented,  with  seeming 
affection  and  real  troth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay,' 
and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disappcnnt,  by  his  speedy  return, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the 
throne  and  treasures  of  Th^nlouse.**  After  the  departure  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  separation  of  the  frllied  army,  Attila  was 
surprised  at  the  vast  silence  that  reigned  dvei*  the  plains  of 

*•  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  41,  p.  671.  The  policy  of  JEtios, 
and  the  behavior  of  Torismond,  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  patri- 
cian, according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  iL  c  7,  p.  163,)  dismissed  the 
prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  apprehension.  Thi 
fhlse  IdAti<is  ridiculously  pretends,  that  ^tius  paid  a  clandestine  noc- 
turnal visit  to  the  kings  or  the  Huns  and  of  the  Visigoths ;  from  eaci: 
of  whom  he  obtamed  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  j;old,  as  the 
price  of  an  undiaturbod  retreat. 
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CSiAlons:  the  suapicion  of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained 
him  several  days  within  the  circle  of  his  wagons,  and  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory  which 
was  adiieved  in  the  name  of  the  Western  empire.  Meroveus 
and  his  Franks,  observing  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifying 
the  opiiuon  of  Uieir  strength  by  the  numerous  fire^  which  they 
kindl^  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns 
till  they  .reached  the.  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians 
served  in  the  army  of  Attila :  they  traversed,  both  in  their 
maitch  and  in  their  return,  tlie  territories  of  the  Franks ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  exercised  the  cruelties 
which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  were  revenged  by 
the  son  of  Glovis.  They  massacred  their  hostages,  as  well  as 
their  captives :  two  hundred  young:  msadetss  were  'tortured 
with  exqinsite  and  unrelentingr  nige ;  their  bodies  were  torn 
asmder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under 
the  ^weight  of  rolling  wagons ;  and  their  unburied  limbs  were 
ab99don.ed  on  the  public  roads,  aa  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tures. Such  were  those!  savage  ancestors,  whose  im^^nary 
virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy  of  dvilized 

aged.'; .  •  . 

^Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation,  of 
Attila,  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition 
In.  the  ensuing  spring,  he  repeated  his  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria, '  and  her  patrimonial  treasures.  The  demand  was 
ag^n  rejected,  or  eluded ;  and  the  indignant  lover  immediately 
took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Aquileia  with  an  innumerable  host  of  Barbarians.  Those 
Barbarians  were  unskilled  in  the  methods  of  conducting  a  ^ 
regular  siege,  which,  even  among  the  ancients,  required  some 
knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice,  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  the  labor  of  many  thousand  provincials  and  captives, 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  Uie 
most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the  Roman 
artists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction  of  their  country. 
Tlie  ^alls  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  train 

"  These  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodoric; 
tlie  son  of  Clovis;  (Gregory  of  Tours,  L  iii.  c.  10,  p^  190,)  suit  the  time 
and  circiUDBtaDces  of  t^  inyasion  of  Attila.  His  residence  in  Thurin- 
gia was  long  attested  by  popular  tradition ;  and  he  is  supposed  to 
nave  asstfmued.a  eouronltaiy  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach.  See 
Mascou,  IX.  80,  who  settles  with  nice  accura^  the  extent  of  andenl 
Thuriir^ia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the  Thar 
ringi 
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of  battering  nur^  movable  tanpetoy  and  engines^  that  ibM 
•tones,  darte,and  fire*/*  and  the  monaroh  dT  the  Hmm  eai- 
ployed  the  forcible  impulae  of  hope,  feary  emnbtlon,  and 
interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which  ddayed  the  con- 

2uest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richest^ 
lie  most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  maritime  ^laes  of 
the  Adriatic  coast  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  iq[>peared  te 
have  served  under  their  native  princes,  Alarie  and  Antala^ 
communicated  their  intrepid  spirit;  and  the  eitiaens  still 
remembered  the  glorious  and  successful  resstance  which 
their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  force,  inexorable  Barbarilm^ 
who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the*  Roman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  vrithout  efi^t  in  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia ;  tiU  the  waAi  of  provisions,,  and  the  damoTs  ci  his  army, 
compelled  Attila  to  relinquisli  the  enterprise ;  and  reluctantly 
to  issue  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  strike  their  testa 
the  next  morning,  and  begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode 
round  ike  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  observed 
a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  toWer&,  and 
to  fly  with  her  in&nt  £unily  towards  the  country.  He  s^zed, 
with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  ind- 
dent,  which  chance  had  oflfered  to  supeistitiob ;  and  ex<£iimed, 
in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a  domestb  bird,  so 
constantly  attached  to  human  society,  would  never  have 
abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless  lliose  towers  had  been 
devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.**  The  &V(Mrable 
omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory ;  the  si^e  was  re- 
newed and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigor ;  a  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight ;  the  Huns  moimted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible 
fury ;  and  the  succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  discover 

^  Machinis  oonstractis,  onmibusaue  formentomm  generlbus  adhibi- 
lis.  Jemaiide«,  c  42,  p.  6*78.  In  tlie  thirteenth  century,  the  Moguls 
battered  the  cities  of  Gimia  with  Jar^e  engines,  oonstmcted  by  the  Ma- 
hometans or  Christians  in  their  serrice,  whi(^  tiurew  stones  from  150  to 
800  pounds  weight  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  ihe  Chinese  used 
gunpowder,  aad  oTeii  bombs,  above  a  hondred  years  before  they  were 
known  in  Europe ;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  imemal,  arms  were  hi8iil> 
ficient  to  protect  a  pudUanimous  nation.  See  Gaubii  Hist  des  Mon 
'  g»afl»  p.  10, 11, 155,  151,  <ba 

**  The  same  story  is  told  by  Jomandes,  and  by  Frooopius.  (de  BeU 
Vandal  LI  c  4,  p.  181, 188 :)  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  ofi* 
ginal.  Bat  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inezeiisable  nrifltakiy  in 
placing  the  siege  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  JStius. 
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IM  rans  ct  Aq^iiiMii.^  After  this  dreadful  chutiBcnieiit) 
AIMIa  pursued  lus  marcli;  and  as  he  passed,  the  dties  of 
Altinum,  Ooaoordia,  and  Badna,  were  reduced  into  heafMi  of 
stones  and  ashes.  The  inUnd  towns,  ViocBisa,  Verona,  and 
Bergaknot  were  exposed  to  the  mpadons  omdfy  of  the  Huns. 
Milan  and  Pavia  salwolttod,  without  renstanoe,  to  the  loss  of 
their  Wealth;  laid  applauded  the  unusual  clemency  which 
preseryed  fihom  the  flames  the  puhJk,  as  well  as  prfvlite, 
iHuldiQga^  and  i^ared  the  lives  of  the  oaptiye  multitude. 
The  popular  traditions  of  Oomum,  Turift,  or  Modena,  maj 
justly  be  suspected;  jet  they  concur  with  more  authentic; 
evideooe  to  prove^  *  thait  Attila  spoead  has  ravages  over  the 
rich  plains  of  modem  >Lombardy ;  whieh  ave  divided  by  the 
Poy  and  :bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apannine.*'  When  he 
toolL  poflsesaioa  of  iM  royal  pahice  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised 
and  offen^fed  at  the  sight  of  a  picture  which  represented  the 
CaasaiB  seated  ioin.  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  Scythia 
prostiate  at  their  feet  The  revenge  which  Attila  inflicted  on 
this  mooument  <^  Boman  vanity,  was-  hamleflti  and  ingenious. 
He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  flgures  and  the  atti- 
tudes ;  lukd  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvas, 
approiiching.  in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags  of 
tributary  gold  befove  the  throne  of  tiie  S(^thian  monardk.*" 

**  Jomandes,  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that 
Aquileia  was  qo  eompletely  ruined,  ita  nt  viz  ejos  vetti|^  ut  appare- 
ant^  reliqueriDt  See  Jorpandea  de  Reb.  Getku,  e*  42,  p.  678.  Paul. 
DiacoTL  L  il  c.  14,  p.  785.'  Liutprand,  Hist  L  ill  e.  2.  The  name  of 
AquUeia  was  soinetimeB  applied  to  Forum  Julii,  (Cividad  del  Friuli,) 
the  more  recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province.* 

*^  In  deiscribing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imper- 
fectly known,  I  Imve  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who 
considered  the  subject  with 'some  peculiar  advantages;  Sigonius,  de 
Imperio  OccidentaU,  L  ziii.  in  his  works,  torn.  L  p.  496 — 502;  and 
Muratori,  Annali'dltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  229^286,  Svo.  edition. 

*'  This  anecdote  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (fuSti 
Uawor  and  K6pwsoi)  of  the  miscellaneous  compilatioa  of  Suidas. 


**  Csmpare  the  eatioos  lAtin  poems  on  the  destractkm  of  Aquileia,  pub- 
ICahcd  bjr  M.  Sndlicher  in  his  valuable  catalogue  of  Latin  MSS.  in  the 
iflmry  of  Vienna,  p.  298,  &c. 

Bspleta  quondam  domibos  aabltmibos*  onatts  mife,  nWsis,  marmortlih 
Italic  ferax  fingum  meliris  fiuiicalo  ruiicolaram.' 
Hie  monkiflli  poet  has  his  consolation  in  Attila's  sufferings  in  seal  tM 

Tlndletam  tamen  non  eynsit  implas  destnictor  tuns  AUila  leTiasUBWi 
Haas  Ifol  siinul  gebenns  et  Termibiis  eKnielator  -P.  990.~-IC 
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Thtt  ftpei^ton  must  liav«  oonfeseed  the  trntb  aad  propiifl^ 
of  Uid  altecmtion ;  and  were  perhaM  tempted  to  tcpfty',  cut  thM 
■iDgvlar  ooeatioB,  the  weU-knowa  fitble  of  the  dispute  between 
the  lion  and  tha  man/* 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferodoos  pride  of  Attila,  that 
the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  bone  bad  trod. 
Yet  the  savage  destroyer  nndesignedly  laid  the  ibundstidvi  of 
a  rf^ttblio,  whieh  revived,  in  the  leudal  state  of  Europe,  the 
art  and  spirit  of  oonunen^  industry. .  The  oelebraled  name 
of  Venice,  or  Venetia,^  was  fisrinerly  difioeed  over  a  hii^ 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Panoonis 
to  the  River  Addoa,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhsetian  and 
Julian  Alps.  Before  the.  laruptiGn  of  the  Barbarians,  fifty, 
Venetian  dties  flourished. in  peace  and  prosperity:  Aquileia 
was  placed,  in  the  most  conspicuous  station :  but  the  anoent 
dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agricnlttire  and  manufee- 
tures;  and  the  property  of  five  hundred  citizens,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the 
strictest  eomputaCioii,  to  one  mtttion  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  ILmy  fiunilies  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  who  fled  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe, 
though  obscure,  refiige  in  the  neighboring  islands.**  At  the 
e^eo^ty  of  the  Qttl(  where  th^  Adriatic  feebly  imit^fites  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hundred  small  islands  are  sepa- 

**  Leo  respondit,  humani,  hoe  piotum  maail: 

Videres  hominem  dejeotom,  n  pingere 
Leooes  scirent 
.  .  Appendix  ad  PhasdraiD,  Fab.  xxv. 

The  Uon  in  Phsadrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  am- 
d^theatre;  and  I  am  ^lad  to  oliserre,  that  the  native  taste  of  Ia 
Fontaine  (1.  iJL  fable  x.)  has  omitted  this  most  Ume  and  impotent  con- 
elnnon. 

•*  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Qestls  Lingobard.  L  il  c  14,  p.  784)  de- 
scribes  the  prorinces  dt  Italjr  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
VeneHa  non  solum  in  paiicis  insulis  qtias  nunc  Venetias  dlcimus,  con- 
stat; sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannonue  finibus  usque  Adduani  fluviuni 
protelatur.  The  history  of  that  ])roTince  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
forms  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  tho  Verona  QluBtrata,  p. 
l--r-888y)  in  Which  the  marquis  Sdpio  Maffei  has  shown  himself  equal- 
ly capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

**  Tliis  emignrtion  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence ; 
but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  ,bii 
preserved  by  tradition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  Isle  oi 
Oradus,  those  of  Padua  to  Rivus  Altus,  or  Rialto,  where  the  eitj  at 
Venice  was  afterwards  built^  &c 
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rated  by  shallow  water  from  the  continent^  and  pmteeted  from 
the  waves  bj  several  long  slips  of  land,  whidi  admit  the  en- 
trance of  vesaiels  through  some  secret?  and  narrow  channels." 
1^11  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentur}*,  these  remote  and  seques- 
tered spots  r^nained  wkbovt  cuhiration,  with  few  inhabitants, 
and  almost  without  a  name.  :  Bat  the  nianners  of  the  Vene- 
tian fogitiTes^  th^  arts  aad  their  gov^rmn^t,  were  gradually 
formed  l^  Uieir  new  situation ;  and  one  of  the  epistles  of 
Gassiodorus,*'^  which  describes  their  condition  about  seventy 
yeaxs  afterwafda,  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  mon- 
ument of  the  republic*  The  mhuster  of  Hieodoric  compares 
them,  in  his;  quaint  deciamalory  style,  to  wateinfowl,  who  had 
fixed  their  nests  on  the  bdsom  of  the  wsves;  and  though  he 
allows,  th^t  the  Yeoetian  provinces  had  formerly  contained 

^*  The .  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  inlands,  from 
Gmdus  to  OkMfia,  or  Chioggiai,  iie  aoeurately  stated  in  the  Bissertatio 
Chorqgra^ca  de  Itali&  Medii  uEri.  p.  151 — 165. 

•*  Caasiodor.  Variar.  L  xiL  epist.  24.  Maffei  (Verona  IUu8trata» 
part  i.  p.  240 — 264)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  con- 
sidered y«Diee  as  the  mily  legitimate  olfeprmg  of  the  Roman  republic 
He  fixes  the  date  of  iJM  epistle,  and  ocosequently  the  prttfeeture,  of 
Cassiodoms,  A.  D.  523 ;  and  the  m^ranis's  authoril^  has  the  more 
weighty  t)s  he  prepared  an  edition  of  nia  irorka^  and  actdaUy  pub- 
liBhed  a '  difisertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  Se^i. 
Osaeirasioni  Lettemie,  torn,  il  p.  290 — 8S9. 


*  The  learned  count  Figliasi  has  proved,  in  his  memoirs  upon  the  Venetf 
(Memorie  de'  Veneti  primi  e  secondi  del  tente  IFigliaai,  t.  vL  Venesiai, 

Tde,)  ^t  from  the  most  remote  period,  this  nation,  which  occupied  the 
country  which  has  since  been  called  the  Venetian  States  or  Terra  Firma, 
likewise  inhabited  the  islands  mattered  upon  the  ooast,  and  that  fh>m 
thence  arose  the  names  of  VeTi^ia  prima  and  tecundaj  of  wbicb  tJ^e  first 
applied  to  the  main  land  and  the  second  to  the  islmids  and  lagnnes.  From 
the  time  of  the  Pekisgi  and  of  the  Etrarians,  the  first  Veneti,  inhabiting  a 
fertile  and  pleasant  <x)nnt]y,  devoted  themselves  to  agricultnre ;  the  second, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  the  mouth  of  several  rivers,,  conveniently 
a&itiited  with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Greece,  as  weU  as  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy,  applied  themselves  to  nav^tion  and  oomnseroe.  Both  snhmitted 
to  the  Romans  a  short  time  before  the  second, Punic  war;  yet  it  was  not 
till  after  the  victory  ^  Marius  over  the  Clmbrl,  that  their  country  was  re- 
duced to  a  Boman  ^mvhioe.  ^  Under  the  emperors,  Venetia  Prima  obtained 
more  than  once,  by  its  cidamities,  a  place  in  history.  *  *  But  the  maritime 
province  was  occupied  in  salt  works,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  The  Ro- 
mans have  considered  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  history,  and  have  left  them  in  obscnrity.  *-  *^  *  They  dwelt  there 
until  the  period  when  their  islands  affi>rded  a  retreat  to  their  mmed  nd 
ftt^ve  compatriots.'.  Sismondi,  HisL  des  B4p.  Ita)iens,.v.  L  p.  313^*-4I. 

'  Omipare,  on  the  origin  of  Venice.  Bam,  Hist,  de  Veoi^c^  vo).  ft.  «.  I 
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numy  iioUa  fiuniiNs,  he  iMiiniataB,  that  they  were  now 
joduoed  by  misforUuw  lo  the  laoie  lev^el  of  hiinvbk  po^er^. 
Fish  was  the  eoouaoii^  and  alnaoat  the  nniveraal,  food  of  erenr 
jrank:  their  only  treasiiie  consisted  in  the  plenty  of  salt,  whim 
they  extraeted  from  the  sea :  and  the  exchange  of  that  com- 
modity, so  essentUd  to  human  life,  was  substitiited  in  Hke 
neighboring  markels  to  the  earren^  of  gold  and  silver.  A 
people,  whose  habitations  m^ht  be  donbtftiUy  assigned  to  the 
earth  or  water,  soon  became  alike  familiar  with  the  two 
elements;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of 
necessity.  The  islanders,  who^  from  Grado  to  Ohiozza,  wem 
intimately  eonaeeted  with  each  other^  penetrated  into  the  heart 
ci  Italy,  by  the  secure,  though  laborions,  navigatwn  of  the 
rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their  vess^  which  were  continually 
increasing  in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  harbors  of  the 
Gulf;  and  the  marriage  which  Venice  annually  celet>rate& 
with  the  Adriatic,  was  contracted  in  her  early  in&nqr.  The 
epistle  of  Cassiodonis,  the  Brsetorian  prsefect,  is  addressed  to 
the  maritime  tribunes;  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone 
of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the 
public  service,  which  required  their  assistance  to  transport  the 
magaanes  of  wine  and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the 
royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The  ambiguous  oflSce  of  these  magis- 
trates is  explained  by  the  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  judges.  Were  created  by  an 
annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Venetian 
republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  attested  by  the 
same  authentic  record,  which  annihilates  their  lofty  claim  of 
original  and  perpetual  independence.** 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise 
of  arms,  were  surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the 
approach  of  a  formidable  Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as 
the  eneiny  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  republic; 
Amidst  the  general  consternation,  2£tius  alone  was  incapable 
of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  achieve,  alone 
and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits  worthy  of  his  former 
renown.    The  Barbarians  who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  tc 

*^  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  ds  la  Honssaie,  Histoire  du 
Oouverneiaent  de  Venise,  a  translatioQ  of  the  &mou8  SquUHnio,  Ihitr 
bo(^  which  has  beei»  exalted  iJEir  above  its  merits,  is  stained,  in  ever^ 
Une,  with  the  disingtenuous  malevolence  of  party:  bat  the  principai 
svidence,  gesaine  and  apocryphid,  is  brought  together  and  the  reaoti 
will  easily  choose  the  fair  meaiam. 
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lAitfdb  t0  the  lelief  of  Ittly;  and  tbe  suooon  proniaod  bj  tliA 
Easiem  emperor  weie  dktant  and  dottb^l.  Since  JBtius, 
at  the  he^dof  hisdomestie  tnaops^  still  maintained  the  fieid| 
And  harassed  or  •  retarded  the  mareh  of  Attila,  he  nevei 
showed  himsetf  Bkore  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  hit 
eonduot  was  blamed  by  an  igoomnt  attd  nngratefiil  people."* 
If  tbe  mittd  of  Yalentinian.  had  been  susoeptible  of  any  gen^ 
etou9  aentimentB,  he  woold  have  ohosen  such  a  general  for 
his  examf4e  and  his  guide.  But  the  timid  gmndson  of  Theo- 
dosios^ .  instead  of  sharrag  the  dangers,  esei^^ed  from  the 
sound  of  war;  and  his  hasty  retreat  -from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
froott  an  imi>regnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed  his 
secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  danger 
should  apphiaeh  faia  Imperial  person.  This  shamefol  abdica- 
tion was  suspended,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
delay,  which .  commonly  adheres  to  pusilUmimous  counsels, 
and  sometimes  conects  their  pernicious  tendency*  The 
Western  emperor,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome^ 
embraced  the  mora  sahitaiy  resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a 
sdeom  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This 
important  commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from 
his  birth  and  riches,  his  consular  dignity,  tbe  numerous  train 
of  his  clients,  and  -his  personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in 
tbe  Roman  senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of 
Avienus**  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  negotiation 
either  of  public  or  private  interest :  his  colleague  Trigetius 
had  exerc&ed  the  Prsetorian  praefecture  of  Italy;  and  L^e^ 
bishop  of  Ronae,  consented  to  expose  his  hfe  for  the  safety 
of  his  flock.    The  genius  of  Leo*^wa^  exercised  and  db 


**  Sirmond  (I^oi  ad  Sidon.  Apollia  p.  19)  has  published  a  curious 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper.  Attila,  redintegratis  viribus, 
quas  m  Gallia  amiserat,  Italiam  ingredi  per  Pannoiiias  intendit;  nihil 
duce  nostro  ^tio  secundum  pnoris  belli  opera  prospiciente,  &c  He 
reproaches  ^tius  with  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alpa»  and  with  a  desigii 
to  abandon  Italy ;  but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  count^balT 
ancted  by  the  favorable  testimonies  of  Idatius  land  Isidore. 

**  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus  and  his  rival  Basilius,  delin- 
eated  and  contrasted  m  the  epistles  (i  9.  p.  22)  of  Sidonius.  He  had 
vtudied  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  senate ;.  but  he  attached 
hmi«elf  to  Basilius,  as,  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

'*  The  diaracter  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred 
ind  tmir-oae  or^;inal  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiasticBl  lii» 
teirj.ofliis  long  and  .busy  pontificate,  from  AiX  440  to  461.  Bm 
Dvpin,  Biblioth^ue  Eccl^siastique,  torn.  iu.  part  ii  p.  120— 16ftk 
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played  in  tka  piUio  minfintaiMB;  and  he  has  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Ormt^  by. the  Boooettful  zeal  with  which  he 
labored  to  establish  bis  opuHOOS  and  his  antfaonty,  under  the 
venerable  names  of  oiibodox  faith  and  eodesisatieai  dis^ 
pline.  The  Boman  ambassadora  were  introduced  to  the  tent 
of  Attila,  as  he  lay  eaeamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow* 
winding  Mincius  is  lost  in  the  fiiaming  waves  of  the  Lake 
Benaous,**  and  trampled,  with  his  Scythian  cavalry,  the 
fiurms  of  Catullus  and  Vii^L"  The  Barbarian  roonardi  lis- 
tened with  &vorable»  and  even  respeetfol,  attention ;  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom, 
or  dowry,  of  the  princess  HoncNria.  The  state  of  his  army 
might  &cilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat  Their 
martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  idolenoe  of  a 
warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the  North,  whose  ordinary 
food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  induced  themselves  too 
freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  prepared 
and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery ;  and  the  progress  of 
disease  revenged  in  some  measure  the  injuries  of  t£e  Ital- 
ians.*^    When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  his 


•  tardis  ingens  ubi  flezibos  crrat 


Mini(Mta^  et  teoerft  prsetezit  aruDcUne  ripss 

Anne  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Fluciibus,  et  fremita  assargens  Benaee  marino. 

••  ITie  marquis  Moffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  95, 129,  221, 
port  ii.  p.  2,  6)  has  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesting 
topography,  fie  places  the  interyiew  of  Attila  and  Si  Leo  near  Ario^ 
HoBL,  or  Ardelicft,  now  Peschiera,  at  l^e  eonfloz  of  the  lake  and  river  ^ 
ascertains  the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  delightful  peninsula  of  Sirmio, 
and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  village  of  Bandes,  precisely 
situate,  qui  se  subducere  colles  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hilu 
hnperoeptibly  slope  down  into  the  plaui  of  Mantua.* 

**  Si  statim  in&sto  agmiue  urbem  petiissent,  grande  discrimen  esset: 
sed  in  Venetift  quo  fere  tractu  Italia  mollissima  est,  ipsa  soli  ccelique 
dementisl  robur  elanguit  Ad  hoc  panis  usil  carnis(]^ue  cocta},  et  dul- 
cedine  vini  mitigates,  Ac  This  passage  of  florus  (iiL  3)  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cimbri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  celestial  plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isidore  have 
afflicted  the  troops  of  Attua. 

*  Gibbon  has  made  a  singular  mistake :  the  Mincius  flows  out  of  the 
Bcnacas  at  Peschiera,  not  into  it  The  interview  is  likewise  placed  at 
Pionte  Molino,  and  at  6k>vemolo,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Pa 
(ionzttga,  Inshop  of  Mantua,  erected  a  tablet  in  the  year  1616,  in  the  drardi 
•C  the  latter  plaoe,  commemorative  of  the  event  Deserlzione  di  Veraaa  ■ 
ie  la  sua  provincia.  C.  11,  p.  126.— M. 
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tklteious  arnia  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  adinoiuahed  hf 
his  friends^  as  well  as  by  his  enemios,  that  Alaric  had  not  long 
survived  the  oonqneBtof  the  eternal  dty.  His  mind,  superior 
to  real,  danger,  was  assauked  by  imaginary  terrora ;  nor  could 
he  eaoape  the  influenee  of  snpeistition,  which  had  ao  often  been 
fttthaervient  to  his  designs."  The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo, 
his  majestic  aspect  and  aaoerdotal  robes,  excited  the  veneration 
of  At^  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Ghn»tians»  The  appa- 
lition  of  the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St  Pbul,  who  menaced 
the  Barbarian  with  instant  death,  if  he  rqjecited  the  prayer  of 
their  successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  safety  of  Rome,  might  dai^rve  the  interposition 
of  celestial  beings ;  and .  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fiible, 
which  has  been  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the 
chisjel  c^  Algardi,** 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened 
to  return  more  dreadfiil,  and  more  implacaUe,  if  his  bride, 
the  princess  JEEonoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassadors 
within  the. term  stipulal^d  by  the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  mean 
while,  Attila  relieved  Ins  tender  amdely,  by  adding  a  beautiful 
maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  innumerable 
wives.*'  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube ;  and 
the  monardi,  oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired  at  a  late 
hour  from  the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants 
continued  to  respect  bis  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual  silence  alarmed  their 

'     '  r  '       ■  I   ..  .-  .  ■ 

**  The  hJHtorian  PriscuB  had  potittveiy  mentioned  the  effioot  which 
this  example  produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.    Jornandes,  c.  42,  p.  673 

••  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps 
the  alto)  relievo  of  Algardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St  Peter,  (see  Du- 
bos.  Reflexions  sur  la  Po6sie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  L  p.  510,  520.) 
Barooios  (Annal  Eceles.  A.  D.  452,  No.  57,  68)  bravely  sustains  the 
truth  of  the  apparition ;  which  is  rejected  however,  by  t&e  most  learnr 
ed  and  pious  Catholics. 

*^  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  refert,  extinctionis  euse  tempore,  puel- 
lara  Bdico  nomine,  decoram,  valde,  sibi  matrimonium  post  imiumera 
biles  uxbres  .  .  .  socians.  Jomandes,  c  49,  p.  683,  684.  He  after- 
wards adds,  (c  50,  p.  686,)  Filii  Attila,  quorum  per  licentiam  libidinis 
poene  populus  fuit  Polygamy  has  been  established  among  the  Tartars 
of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated  only  by  theii 
personsl  charms ;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  without  a  murmur, 
the  bed  wliich  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rival.  But  in  royal  fami* 
Ims,  the  daughters  of  Khans  o(»nmunicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  fight  of 
MaritaBoe.    See  Genealogica]  History,  p.  406,  407, 408. 
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Ibiin  aad  raspieioiia;  aod,  after  attomptiDg  to  awakm  Attik 
W  lovd  and  repeated  cries,  tliey  at  lei^th  broke  inta  the  royal 
apartment  They  foond  th<^  trembling  bride  aitlnig  by  the 
bedside,  hiding  lier  fiu)e  with  her  jm\^  Sad  kunenting  her  own 
danger,  as  w^  as  the  death  of  the  kmg,  who  h^  spired 
during  the  night**  An  artery  had  anmenly  bant:  and  as 
AttUa  lay  in  a  sopme  posture,  he  was  suffiwated  by  a  tdmmt 
of  blood,  whidi,  instead  of  finding  a  passage  thtfongh  the  nos- 
trils, regnrgitated  into  the  Imigs  and  stomMsh.  Uk  body  waa 
solenmly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  pUin,  mider  a  silfcen 
pavilion;  and  ti&e  chosen  squadrons  of  the  Hmu,  wheeling 
round  in  meastired  evolutions,  chanted  a  fdneral  song  to  the 
memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  hfe,  invineiUe  in  kis  death, 
the  &ther  of  his  p^ple,  the  scourge  of  his  eniemies;  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the 
Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  U^ir  hair,  gashed  their  fi^es  with 
unseemly  wounds^  and  bewailed  thdr  vafiant  leader  as  he 
deserved,  not  with  the  tean  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of 
warriors.  The  remains  of  Attfla  were  endosed  within  three 
coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried  in 
the  night:  the  spoils  of  natiotois  were  thrown  into  hk  grave; 
the  captives  who  bad  opened  thi6  ground  were  inhumanly 
massac^ ;  and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged  such  ex- 
cessive grie^  feasted,  with  diss<^ute  and  intemperate  mirth, 
about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king.  It  was  reported  at 
Constantinople,  that  on  the  fortunate  night  on  whicli  he  ex^ 
pired,  Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  wiw  of  Attib  broken 
asunder :  sad  the  T^)ort  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how  seldom 
the  image  of  that  formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from  the 
mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.*' 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns, 
established  the  &me  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sus- 
tained the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric  After  his  death,  the 
boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kii^ ;  the  most  pow- 

^  The  report  of  her  ffuilt  reached  Conatantinople,  where  it  obtained 
a  very  different  name ;  and  !&f  arcellmns  obeerves,  that  the  tyrant  of 
Europe  Was  slain  in  the  night  hy  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman. 
Comeille,  who  has  adapted  the  gennine  account  to  his  tragedy,  de- 
scribes the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  ez* 
chums,  with  ridiculous  fury, 

SHI  ne  vpttt  s'arreter,  (JWf  Uood,) 

(Dit-U)  on  tne  payera  eeq«l  m'en  v«  oonter. 
^  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila  art 
related  by  Jornandes,  (c  49,  f  i  CSS,  SS4^  68S,)  anc*  were  prohahN 
traascribed  from  Priscus. 
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fifiil  kiogs  refbsed  to  acknowl^^e  a:  8ti})erior;  mid  Um 
numerous  sons,  whom  so.  mapj  vanou^  .mothers  botfe  to  the 
deceased  mouar^ih,  dinded  aud  disputed,  li^ke  a  private- idietit* 
ance^  the  sovereign  eommaud  of  ijbe  nations  of  Germany  md 
Scjtliia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgraoe 
of  this  servile  partition ;  and  jiis  subjects,  the  warlike  G6pid% 
wit^  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brotheia^ 
encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  freedom  and 
rovalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  on  the  han^  of  the 
River  Ketad,  in  Paunonia^  the  lance  of  the  Gejud^,  the  sword 
ef  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  ^uevic  infoatcy, 
ihe  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  h^avy  weap<»s  of  the 
Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other ;  and  the  victory 
of  the  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  of  his  enemies,  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost 
his  life  and  cro\vn  in  the  memorable  battle,  c^  Netad :  his  early 
valor  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatao'es,  a  Scythian 
people,  whom  he  subdued;  and  his  &ther,  who  loved  the 
superior  ment^  would  have  envkd  the  death  pf  EUac/*  His 
brother,  Dengisich,  with  an  army  of^Huns,  still  formidable  in 
their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen  years 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the 
old  country  of  Dacia,  frofn  the  Cupathian  hills  to  the  Euxine^ 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  power,  which  was  er^ted  by  Ari 
daric,  king  of  the  Gepidse.  .  The  Pannonian  conquests  from. 
Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so  bravely  asserted  their 
native  freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  op- 
pressed by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom 
of  Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  c^  his  wagons;  his 
desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire : 
he  fell  in  battle;  and  his  head  ignominiously  exposed  in 
the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople.  Attila  had  fondly  pr  superstitiouply 
believed,  that  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to 

^*  See  Jornaades,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  60,  p.  686,  686,  687, 688.  His 
distinctioii  of  the  national  arms  is  curious  aod  important.  Xfam  iln  . 
admirandum  reor  fuisse  spectaculum,  ubi  cernere  erat  oiinctis,  pugaajfr* 
tern  Gotiium  ense  furentQiu,  Gepidam  in  vulnere  suormn  cuncta  U}» 
frangentem,  Suevum^  pede,  Hunnum  sa^ttH  prsesamere,  Alanum  gravi 
Herulum  levi,  armature,  aci«m  instruero.  I  am  not  predsely  informed 
ttf  the  sttiiation  'of  the  llivcr  Nctad. 
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perpelttate  the  glories  of  his  nioe.  The  character  of  tii&t 
rainoe,  who  attemptdd  to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother 
Dengisich,  was  more  suitable  to  the  dedining  coDdHioii  of  the 
Hubs;  and  Imac,  with  his  snbjeet  hordes,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scjthia.  They  were  soon  overwhelmed 
by  a  torrent  of  new  Barbarmns,  who  fi)nowed  the  same  road 
whidi  their  own  anoestore  had  formerly  discovered.  The 
Chougm,  or  Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adjacent  tribes ; 
till  At  length  the  Igours  of  the  North,  issuing  ftom  the  cold 
Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the  most  valuable  furs,  spread 
themselves  over  the  desert^  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Oaspian  gates;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns." 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safetv  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship, without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  Barbarians.  But 
the  emperor  of  the  West,  the  feeble  and  dissolute  Valentinian, 
who  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age 
of  reason  oi^  courage,  abused  this  apparetat  security,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder  of  the 
patrician  '  .^Etius.  From  the  instinct*  of  a  base  and  jealous 
mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally  celebrated  as 
the  terror  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  support  of  the  republic ;  * 
and  his  new  &vorite,  the  eunuch  Heracliiis,  awakened  the 
emperor  from  the  supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised, 
during  the   life  of  Placidia,'*  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety. 

"  TVo  modem  historians  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  niin 
and  division  of  the  empire  of  Attila;  M.  de  Buat,  by  his  laborious 
and  minute  diligence,  (torn.  viiL  p.  8 — 31,  ^ — ^94,)  and  M.  de  Guig- 
nes,  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  langufige  and 
writes.    See  Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  315—819. 

^^  Pladdia  died  at  Rome,  November  2*7,  A.  D.  450.  She  was  buried 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a 
chnir  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  ages.    ITie  empress  received 

*  The  praises  awarded  by  Gibbon  to  the  character  of  JStias  have  been 
animadverted  upon  with  great  severity.  (See  Mr.  Herbert's  AttUa,  p.  321.) 
I  am  not  aware  that  Gibbon  has  dissembled  or  palliated  any  of  tlie  crimes 
or  treasons  of  ^tias ;  but  his  position  at  the  time  of  his  murder  was  certainly 
that  of  the  preserver  of  the  empire,  the  conqneror  of  the  most  dangeroas  of 
the  barbaxians:  it  is  by  no  means  ciear  that  he  was  not  "innocent^'  of  anv 
treasonable  desions  against  Valentinian.  If  the  early  acts  of  his  life,  the 
introduction  of  the  Hans  into  Italy,  and  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  vteri 
aoaonp  the  proximate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  his  nmrder  was  ths 
^ — at  for  ilii  ahnost  immediate  downfall. — ^M. 
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The  fame  of  JS^m^  hk  wealth  a&d  dignity,  the  uomeroiis  and 
martial  train  of  Barbarian  followers,  his  powerful  dependants, 
who  filled  the  dvil  ^ffiees  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  <^  his 
son  Oaudentivs,  who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the 
emperor's  dangbter,  had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
sul^t  The  ainbitioas  designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly 
aocused,  exdted  the  fears,  ae  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Val- 
eniiniao.  JEtiva  himself,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to 
have  maintuned  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behavior.  The 
patridan .  <^^ded  his  sovereign  by  a  hostile  declaration ;  he 
a^ravated  the  offenbe,  by  compelHng  him  to  ratify,  with  a 
solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance ;  he  pro^ 
claimed  his  suspidoas,  he  neglected  his  safety;  and  from  a 
vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was  inca- 
pable even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his  person 
in  the  palace  of  Borne.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  mtem> 
perate  vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son;  Valentinian, 
drawing  his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged 
it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  etnpire :  his 
ooialieiis  and  eunudu  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their 
roaster;  and  JE^va,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead 
in  the  royal  presence.  BcKthius,  the  Praetorian'  prsefect,  was 
killed  at  the  same  hioment,  and  before  the  event  could  be 
divulged,  the  prindpal  friends  of  the  patridan  were  summoned 
to  the  palace,  and  s^arately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed, 
palliated  by  Ihe  spedous  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was 
immediately  condmunieated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his 
subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nationis,  who  were  strangers  or 
enemies  to  Otitis,  generously  deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a 
hero :  the  Barbarians,  who  had  been  attached  to  his  service, 
dissembled  their  grief  and  resentment:  and  the  public  con- 
tempt^ which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian, 
was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence, 
8uch  sentiments  sddcnm  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace ;  yet 
the  emperor  was  confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman, 
whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdained  to  solidt  "I  am 
ignorant,  sir,  of  your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know, 

ntiny  compliments  from  the  orthodox  clergy;  and  St  P*ter  Thr^- 
gologus  assured  her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  bee«^  reconi- 
ndtascd  by  an  august  trinity  of  children.  See  TiUeffonl,  Di«t.  def 
Etyp.  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 
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tfiat  jfou  h*vd  acted  like>4  man  wbo  ciita cff  his  rigirt  Imnd 

with  hia  left."** 

lljid.luxuiy  of  Rome  amum  to  have  aUraoEbed  Ike  loogatid 
j&eque&t  viiito  of  Yalentiiuaii;  who  was  oonaeqiieDtly-  mono 
despised  at.Bome  tbw  ia  flony  olher  pari  of  has  dominiona. 
A.  rapublioan  spirit  was  insensibly  rarired  in  tbe  senate,  as 
tbeir  authority,  and  oven  their  supidies,  became  neoeaBwy  for 
the  suppoft  of  his  feeble  govemment  The  atateLy  deneanor 
of  an  nereditary  monarch  offi»ided  their  pride;  and  .the  pleas- 
ufes  of  y.Rlenlanian  were  iDJniiotis  to  the  peace.and  honor  of 
noble  fiuniUes.  The  lurth  of  ^e  en^iress  Budoxift  was  equal 
to  his  own,  and  hen  eharms  and  tender  affedion  deserved 
(hose  testimonies  of  feve  whidi  her  inoonstaat  husband  disa- 
pated  in  vague  and  unlawful  amours.  Petronius  Maximns,  a 
wealthy  senator  of  the  Aniraan  fiyasily,  who  had  been  twice 
oon^ul,  was  po^Mssed  of  a  chaste  and<  beaKtiful  wife :  her  obsti- 
oate  resistai¥se  served^  only,  to  irritate  the.de8kes  of  Yalentinian; 
and  he  resolved  to  a^comi^ish.  them,  eith^  by  stratagem,  or 
force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  court:  the 
emperor,  who,  by  chance  or  contrivance^  Jhad  gaoned  from 
Maximus  a  C4[»nsiderable  sum,  uncoarteou^  exacted  his  rii^ 
as  a  security  lor  the  debt;  and  sent  it  l^.  a  trusty  tDessei^er 
to  his  wife,  with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  she 
should  immediatdy  attend  the  empresi  EndoxisL  The  un^ 
suspeotii^  wife  of  Misximus  was  conveyed  in  her  litter  to  the 
Imperial  palace ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient  lover  oca- 
ducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent-  bed-chamber;  and  V^len- 
tiui^  violated^  without  remoiae,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her 
tears,  when  she  returned  home,  her  deep  afflictkm*  and  her 
bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband  whom  she  considered  as 
the  accomplice  of  Us  own  sh^me,  excited  Maximus  to  a  just 
revenge;  the  desire  of  revenge  w^  stimulated. by  ambition; 
and  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the  freeiusuffivge  of  the 
Roman  senate,  to  the  uirone  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.  Yalentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human  breast 
was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had 
imprudently  admitted  ainoug  his  giiards  severai  domestics 
aad  followers  <>f  .£tius.    Two  of  these,  of  Barbarian  raoe^ 


^  iEtium  Pladdus  mactavit  semivir  amens,  is  the  expresaion  ol 
Sidonina,  (Pjemegyr.  Avit  859.)  The  poet  knew  the  world,  and  vas  not 
{adined  to  flatter  a  minister  who  had  mjured  or  disgraood  Avitufl  Mii 
Ifajorian,  ihm  B'xcossive  heroes  of  hi^  eong. 
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were  persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred  and  honorable  duty,  bj 
panialung  with  death  the  assassin  of  their  patron ;  and  Uieir 
intrepid  courage  did  not  long  expect  a  favorable  moment 
Whilst  Valentinian  amused  himself,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  with 
the  spectacle  of  some  military  sports,  they  suddenly  rushed 
upon  him  with  drawn  weapons,  despatched  the  guilty  Herao- 
iiusy  and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  without  the  least 
opposition  from  his  numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
the  tyrant's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  the 
Third,^*  the  last  Roman  enperor  of  the  femily  of  Theodosius. 
He  fiiithfully  imitated  the  hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin 
and  his  two  uncles,  without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the 
purity,  the  innocence,  which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  thd 
want  of  spirit  and  abihty.  Valentinian  was  less  excusable, 
since  he  had  passions,  without  virtues:  even. his  religion  was 
questionable;  and  though  he  never  deviated  into  the  paths  of 
heresy,  he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians  by  his  attachment 
to  the  pro&ne  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Eoman  augurs,  that  the  ttoelve  vultures  which  Rom- 
ulus had  seen,  represented  the  twelve  centuries^  assigned  for 
the  fetal  period  of  his  city.^*  This  prophecy,  disregarded 
perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and  prosperity,  inspired  the 
people  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when  the  twelfth  century, 
clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfortune,  was  almost  elapsed ;  ^* 
and  even  posterity  must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise,  that 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  febulous  cir- 
cumstance has  been  seriously  verified  in  the  downfall  of  the 


"**  With  i:e^ard  to  the  cause  and  circiimstaDoes  of  the  deaths  of  i&tiiis 
and  Valentinian,  our  information  is  dark  and  imperfect  Prooopius  (de 
BeU.  Vandal.  L  I  c.  4,  p.  186,  ISt,  188)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the 
events  which  precede  his  own  memory.  His  narrative  must  therefore 
be  Bup|>lied  and  corrected  by  five  or  six  Ohronides,  none  of  which  were 
composed  in  Eome  or  Italy;  and  which  can  only  express,  in  broken 
sentences,  the  popular  rumors,  as  they  were  conveyed  to  Gaul,  Spain, 
Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

7»  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  quoted  b; 
Varro,  in  the  xviiith  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Censor  inus,  de  Die  Na- 
tali,  c  11,  p.  90,  91,  edit  Havercamp. 

"  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  A.  D.  44!J , 
bet  the  uncertainty  of  the  true  sera  of  Rome  might  allow  some  latitude 
of  anticipation  or  delay.  The  poets  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de  Bell.  (Iti- 
tioo,  265)  and  Sidonius,  (in  Panegyr.  Avi':  357,)  ma^  bo  admitted)  ao 
(ftir  witnesses  of  the  popular  opinioa 

vol..   IIT. — TJ 
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Western  empire.  Bnt  its  &11  was  aQnonnced  by  a  cleftr^ 
omen  than  the  flight  of  ynltares:  the  Roman  government 
appeared  every  day  leas  formidable  to  its  enemies,  more 
odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.*^'  The  taxes  were  mnl- 
tiplied  with  the  public  distresB;  economy  was  neglected  in 
proportion  as  it  became  necessary;  and  the  injustice  of  tbo 
ridi  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from  themselves  to  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  defrauded  of  the  indulgences  that  might  some- 
times have  alleviated  their  noisery.  The  severe  inquidtion 
which  confiscated  their  goods,  and  tortured  their  persons,  oom- 
pelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the  more  simple 
tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains, 
or  to  embrace  ^e  vile  and  abject  condition  of  merc^iary  ser- 
vants. They  abjured  and  abhorred  ihe  name  of  Roman  dti- 
zens,  which  had  formerly  exdted  the  ambition  of  mankind. 
The  Armorican  provinces  of  Oanl,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly  independence,  by 
the  confederations  of  the  Bagaudae;  and  the  Imperial  minis- 
ters pursued  with  proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the 
rebels  whom  they  had  made/*  If  all  the  Barbarian  conquer- 
ors had  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruo- 
tion  would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  West:  and  if 
Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtuo, 
and  of  honor. 

Jam  repnlaat  miikm,  inteieeptoqiie  volati 

ValtiulB,  inciduot  properatis  scecnla  metis. 

Jam  prope  fata  tut  biasenas  Voltiuia  alaa 
Implebant ;  scis  naroque  taos,  acls,  Roma,  labores. 

See  DttboB,  Hfat  CriUque,  torn.  i.  p.  340-346. 

*''  The  fifth  book  of  Salyian  ia  filled  with  pathetic  lamentatioiis  ana 
Tehement  inyectiyes.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prore  the 
wealmeas,  as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  goTenimeDt  His 
book  was  pnblislied  after  the  loss  of  Africa,  (A.  D.  489,)  and  before 
Attila's  war,  (A.  D.  461.) 

'*  The  Bagaudo  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  Ihe  Ro~ 
man  troops,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Ohroniele  of  Idatiii& 
Salyian  has  described  theu:  distress  and  rebellion  in  yery  forcible  lan- 
guage. Itaque  nomen  ciyium  Bomanorum  .  .  .  nunc  ultro  repudia>- 
tur  ac  fugitur,  nee  yile  tamen  sed  etiam  abominabile  poene  habetur 
,  .  .  .  £t  hinc  est  ut  etiam  hi  quid  ad  Barbaros  non  eonftigiant^  Bar* 
bari  tamen  esse  ooguntur,  sdlioet  nt  est  pars  magna  Hispanorum,  et 
Don  minima  Gallorum  .  .  .  .  De  Bagaudis  none  mihi  sermo  est|  qui 
per  males  judioes  et  cruentos  spoliati,  afflicti,  necati  postquam  jus  Ro- 
maiuB  libertatia  amiserant,  etiam  honorem  Romani  nominis  perdide- 
rant  ....  Vocamus  rabelles,  vocamus  perditos  quos  esse  compulioiua 
De  Gubemat.  Dei,  1.  y  n.  168.  16». 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BACK  OF  ROMB  BY  GElJtSBRlO,  KINO  OF  THB  YANDAL6. — HIS 
KAVAL  DEPREDATIONS. — SUGCE88I0N  OF  THX  LAST  BMPER* 
ORSOF  THB  mfiST,  MAXlMOd,  AVITUS,  MAJORIAN,  ^BvisRCS, 
ANTSEMIUS,  OLTBRItFS,  OLTCBBinS,  N^POS^  AlTGtBTULtTS.-^ 
TOTAL  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WBSTBRN  EMPIRl:.*— BlEION  OF 
ODOACER,  THB   FIRST  BARBARIAN   KiNO   OF  ITALT. 

The  lofis  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the  Ocean  to 
the  Alps,  impaired  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome :  her  in- 
ternal prosperity  was  irretrieval^  destroyed  by  the  separation 
of  Africa.  .  The  rapacious  Vandals  confiscated  the  patrimo- 
nial estates  of  the  senators,  and  intercepted  the  regular  sub- 
sidies, which  relieved  the  poverty  and  encouraged  the  idleness 
of  the  plebekns.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon 
aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack;  and  the  province,  so 
long  cultivated  for  tlieir  use  by  indostrioos  and  obedient  sub- 
jects,' was  armed  against  them  by  an  ambitious  Barbarian. 
The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  followed  the  successful  standard 
of  Oenseric,  hskd  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety  days'  journey  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed  and 
confined)  on  either  side,  by  thb  sandy  desert  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Black  nations, 
that  ihi^t  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the 
rational  ambition  of  Oenseric;  but  he  cast  hb  eyes  towards 
the  sea ;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold 
resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance. 
The  woods  of  Mount  Atlas  afibrded  an  inexhaustible  nursery 
of  timber :  his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation and  ship-building ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to 
embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which  would  render  every  mari- 
time country  accessible  to  their  arms;  the  Moors  and  Afri- 
cans were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and,  lifter  an 
interval  of  six  centuries,  the  ^eets  that  issued  firom  the  port 
of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tho  success  of  ihe  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack 
of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  cofist  of  Luccir 
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nia,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Valeutinian,  and 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  AUianoes  were  formed ;  and  arma- 
ments, expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  enemy;  who  reserved  his  courage 
to  encounter  those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not  prevent 
or  elude.  The  designs  of  the  Roman  government  were  re- 
Deatedly  baffled  by  his  artful  delays,  ambiguous  promises,  and 
«pparent  concessions ;  and  ihe  interposition  of  his  formidable 
lonfederate,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  {rom 
ihe  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic  safety.  The 
revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left  the  Western  empire  with- 
out a  defender,  and  without  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the'  ap- 
prehensions, and  stimulated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric  He  im- 
mediately equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors, 
tnd  cast  andior  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Yalentinian,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximua  to 
Ihe  Imperial  throne. 

The  private  Hfo  of  the  senator  Petroniu^  Maximus  ^  was 
often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His 
oirth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended  from  the 
Anidan  femily;  his  dignity  was  supported  by  an  adeq:uate 
patrimony  in  land  and  money;  and  these  advantages  of 
fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent  man- 
ners, which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genius 
and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palaoe  and  table  was  hos- 
pitable and  elegant.  Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grateful  and  obsequious 
clients;'  and  it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients,  he 
might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends.  His  merit  was 
rewarded  by  the  fevor  of  the  prince  and  senate:  he  thrice 
exercised  the  office  of  Praetorian  praefect  of  Italy;  he  was 
twice  invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  patrician.  These  civil  honors  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his  hours,  according 


*  Sidonius  Apollinaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the 
second  book,  to  refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  enter- 
tained a  singular,  though  generous,  entfaufliasm  for  the  decease^  em- 
peror. This  epistle,  with  some  indulgence,  may  claim  the  praise  of 
an  elegant  composition ;  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of 
MgxJTnua. 

^^  Cllentum,  praevia,  pedisequa,  circumfusa,  populosiias,  is  the  traia 
which  Sidonius  himself  (1.  i.  cpist.  9)  assigns  to  another  8enat<N'  of  cc»- 
iular  rank 
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to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately  dk- 
tfibuted  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice  of  time  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  entertained  of  his 
own  happiness.  The  injury  which  he  received  from  the 
emperor  Valentinian  appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody 
revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflected,  that,  if  the 
resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was  still 
inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had  con- 
sented to  the  will  of  the  adulterer.  A  patriot  would  have 
hesitated  before  he  plunged  himself  and  his  countnr  into 
thooe  inevitable  calamities  which  must  follow  the  extinction 
of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus 
disregarded  these  salutary  considerations;  he  gratified  his 
resentment  and  ambition;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of 
Valentinian  at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  Empe- 
ror by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the 
day  of  his  inauguration  was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He 
was  imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sidonius)  in 
the  palace ;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he  sighed  that 
he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to 
descend  from  the  dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious  thoughts 
to  his  friend  and  quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked 
back  with  unavailing  regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his 
former  life,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  **0  fortunate  Damocles,' 
thy  reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner;"  a  well- 
known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an 
instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about  three  months.  His 
hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed  by 
remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his  throne  was  shaken  by  the 
seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  confederate  Bar- 
barians.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Faladius  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  might  tend  to  establish  the 
hereditary  succession  of  his  fiimily;  but  the  violence  which 

*  IHstrictns  ensis  cni  snper  impift 

Gervice  pendet,  non  aiada  aapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem : 
Non  ayiam  citharseque  cantus 
Somnum  reduceat 

Horai  Carm.  iil  1. 

Bidooius  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles,  which  OImts 
(TaBcalan.  ▼.  20,  21)  had  so  inimitably  tola. 
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he  offered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia,  could  proceed  only  from 
the  blind  impulse  of  lust  or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  the 
eause  of  these  tragic  events,  had  l^en  seasonably  removed 
by  death ;  and  the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compelled  to 
violate  her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usnrper,  whom  she 
suspected  as  the  assassin  oi  her  deceased  husbsmd.  These 
suspicions  were  soon  justified  by  the  indiscreet  eonfesaon  of 
Majdipus  himself;  and  he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of 
his  reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East,  how- 
ever, Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  as8ist> 
ance;  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead;  her 
moUier  languished  at  Jemsalem  in  disgrace  and  exile;  and 
the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
She  directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage;  secretly  implored 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals ;  and  persuaded  Genseric 
to  improve  the  &r  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapadous 
designs  by  the  specious  names  of  honor,  iustice,  and  com- 
passion.* Whatever  abilities  Maximns  might  have  shown  in 
a  subordinate  station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  administering 
an  empire ;  and  though  he  might  easily  have  been  informed 
of  the  naval  preparations  which  were  made  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Africa,  he  expected  with  supine  indifference  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of 
defence,  of  negotiation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the 
Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  the  emperor 
was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  clamors  of  a 
trembling  <ind  exasperated  multitude.  The  only  hope  which 
presented  itself  to  bis  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  8enat<»B  to  imitate  the  exam^e 
of  their  prince.  But  no  sooner  did  Mazimus  appear  in  the 
streets,  than  he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  a  Ro- 
man, or  a  Burgundian  soldier,  claimed  the  honor  of  the  first 
wotnd ;  his  mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the 
Tyber ;  the  Eoman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment  which 

^  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procopius,  Evagrius,  Idatius, 
Marcellinus,  Ac^  the  learned  Muratori  (AoD&li  dltalia,  torn.  iy.  p.  249) 
doubts  the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  great  truth, 
*  NoQ  si  jpuo  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  sognare  e  spacdar  voci 
fiftlse.**  But  his  argument,  from  the  mterval  of  time  and  place,  is  ex- 
tremely feeble.  The  figs  which  grew  near  Carthage  were  produced  ii» 
the  senate  of  Rome  dii  the  third  day.  *    . 
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they  bad  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public  calamitie& ;  and 
the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  service 
of  their  mistress/ 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Geuseric  boldly  advanced 
from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  city. 
Inate^of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  there  issued  from  the 
gates  an  unarmed  and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at 
Uie  head  of  his  clergy.*  'the  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his 
aathprlty  and  eloquence,  agmn  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
a  3arb4tian  conqueror ;.  the  king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to 
spare  the  unresting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  from 
fire,  and  to  exen^pt  the  captives  from  torture;  and  although 
such  orders,  were  neither  seriously  given,  nor  strictly  obeyed, 
the  mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself  and  in  some 
degree  beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Rome  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  deUvered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and 
Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged  the  injuries  of  Car- 
thage. The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights ;  and  all 
that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private  wealthy  of  sacred  or 
profane  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of 
Genseric.  Among  .the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two 
temples,  or  rather  of  two  religioas,  exhibited  a  memorable 
example  .  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  and  divine  things. 
Since  the  abolition  of  Paganism,  the  Capitol  had  been  violated 
and  abandoned ;  yet  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were 
still  respected,  and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved 
for  the  rapa^eious  hands  of  Genseric*    The  holy  instruments 

*  Infidoque  tibi  Burgundio  ductu 

Extorquet  trepidas  mactandi  pruudpis  iras. 

'SiaoD.  in  Panegyr.  Avit  442. 

A.  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Kome  and  Mazimus  were 
betrayed  by  their  Bargundian  mercenaries. 

*  llie  apparant  success  of  Pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper, 
and  the  Histcyria  Miscellan. ;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Baronius 

A.  D.  455,  No.  13)  that  Qenseric  spared  the  three  apostolical 
churches,  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubtful  testimony  of  tlie 
laber  Poniifiealii, 

*  The  profusion  of  Catulus,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capi- 
tal, was  not  uniTersally  approved,  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  zzxiiL  18;)  but 
it  was  &r  exceeded  by  the  emperor's,  and  the  external  gilding^  of 
the  temple  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents,  (2,400,000/.)  The  expressioiM 
of  daudian  and  Rutilius  {luee  metalli  aantUa ....  fasHgia  akria,  and 
wi^uifidufUqtue  vagoi  deltlbra  micairUia  vMiM)mam£^tly  prove,  that  ttaiB 

Splendid  covering  was  not  removed  either  by  the  Ghristians  or  the 
oths,  (see  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  L  ii.  c.  6,  p.  126.)    It    ' 
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of  the  Jewish  worship,'  the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candle- 
stick with  seven  branches,  originally  framed  aoconding  to  the 
particular  instructions  of  God  himself  and  which  were  placed 
in  the  sanctuanr  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiouslj  dis' 
played  to  the  Koman  people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus.  They 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Peace ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Barbarian  who  derived 
his  origin  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  These  ancient  mon* 
uments  might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of 
avarice.  But  the  Christian  churches,  enriched  and  adorned 
by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times,  afforded  more 
plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege;  and  the  pious  liberality  of 
Pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of  ConstantiDe, 
each  of  a  hundred  poitnds  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty-five 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion,  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored ;  and  it 
was  difficult  either  to  escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a 
conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships  to  trans- 
port, the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  Imperial  ornaments  of 
the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  wardrobe,  the  side- 
boards of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated  with  disorderly 
rapine ;  the  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand 
talents ;  yet  even  the  brass  and  copper  were  l.iborionsly  re- 
moved. £udoxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and 
deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  hez  own  con^ 
duct  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  only  surviving 
remains  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive, 
to  follow  the  haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail, 
and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of 
Carthage.*  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen 
for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly  em- 


Beem  that  the  roof  of  the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses. 

*  The  curious  reader  mav  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise 
of  Hadrian  Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani  in  AicA.  Titiano 
RomiB  conspicuis,  in  12mo.    Traiecti  ad  Bhenum,  1716. 

*  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol  was  the  only 
me  of  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist 
a  Pagan  bigot»  had  mentioned  the  aoddeot,  he  might  have  r^oioeii 
tint  this  caiigo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 
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barked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric;  and  their  distreaa 
was  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  Barbarians,  who,  in  the 
division  of  the  booty,  separated  the  wives  from  their  husbands, 
and  the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of  Deogra* 
tias,  bishop  of  Carthage,'*  was  their  only  consolation  and  sup- 
port He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the 
church  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the 
slavery  of  others,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  a 
captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered  in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa. 
By  his  order,  two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hos- 
pitals; the  sick  were  distributed  into  convenient  beds,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  food  and  medicines;  and  the  aged 
prelate  repeated  his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an 
assiduity  that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sympathy 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.  Compare  this 
scene  with  the  field  of  Cannae ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal 
«ind  the  successor  of  Sti  Cyprian." 

The  deaths  of  JEHdva  and  Yalentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties 
which  held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordina- 
tion. The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons;  the  Ale- 
manni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine ; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate  more 
extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The  emperor  Maximus 
relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the  weight  of 
these  distant  cares ;  he  silenced  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger  to  the 
general  command  of  the  forces  of  Gaul.  Avitus,"  the  stranger, 
whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  descended  from  a  wealthy 
and  honorable  femily  in  the  diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  con- 
vulsions of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same 

'•  See  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persocut  Vandal  L  i.  c.  8,  p.  11,  12,  edit 
Roinart.  Deogratius  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only  three 
years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have 
been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 

^^  The  general  evidence  for  the  d^ath  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  3ie  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonius,  (Panegyr.  Avit  441 — 
450,)  Procopins,  (de  BelL  Vandal  I  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  188,  189,  and  I  it  c.  9, 
p.  266,)  EvagriuB,  (I  ii.  c.  7,)  Jomandes,  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  45,  p.  dT*?,) 
and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Prosper,  Marcellinus,  and  Theophanes, 
3nder  the  proper  year. 

^'  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with 
beconung  suspicion,  from  tiie  panegyric  pronounced  by  SidoniiM 
ApoUinaris,  his  subject,  and  his  son-in-law. 
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ardot;  the  civil  and  military  profefi&ions:  and  the  indefati- 
gable youth  blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurispmdenee 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  laudably  speqt  in  the  public  service ;  be  alternately 
displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  negotiation ;  and  the  soldier 
of  iOtius,  after  executing  the  most  imp(»rtant  embassies,  was 
raised  to  the  station  of  Praetorian  praefect  oi  QsLviL  Either 
the  merit  <;^  Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desi- 
rous of  repose^  since  he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate,  which  he 
possessed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clermont  A  copious  stream, 
issuing  from  tbe  mountain,  and  foiling  headlong  in  many  a 
loud  and  foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  vilhi  was  {^easantly  seated 
on  the  margin  of  the  hike.  The  baths,  the  {Ku-ticos,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  apartments^  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury  and  use ;  and  the  adjacent  countiy  affi>rded  the  vari- 
ous prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  me^ows."  In  this  ^  / 
retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  books,  rural  ' 
sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  society  of  his 
fnends,^^  he  received  the  Imperial  diploma,  which  constituted 
him  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry  of  Gaul.  He 
assumed  the  military  command;  the  Barbarians  suspended 
their  fury ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  whatever 
concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the ,  people  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  fate  of  Oaul 
depended  on  the  Visigoths;  and  the  Boman  general,  lees 
attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  visit  Thoulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador. 
He  was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the 
king  of  the  Goths ;  but  while  Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 

^*  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliny,  Sidonius  (1.  il  c.  2)  has 
labored  the  florid,  prolix,  and  obecure  deAcription  of  his  villa,  'wMch 
bore  the  name,  (Avitaeumt)  and  had  been  the  property  of  Avitoa 
Tlie  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained.  Consult,  however,  the  notes 
of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

^*  Sidonius  (L  il  epst.  9)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the  Gal* 
lie  nobles,  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  werd 
iii  the  neighborhood  of  Kismes.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  tite 
fphceristeriuTH,  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furmshed 
With  liatin  authors,  profane  and  religious ',  the  former  for  the  men, 
the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was  twice  served,  at^  dinner  Sad 
supper,  with  hot  meat  (boiled  and  roast)  and  wine.  During  the  in- 
termed^ate  time,  the  conpany  slept,  took  the'  air  on  hMrseback,  ami. 
OMd  the  warm  bath. 
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solid  alliance  with  that  powerful  nation,  he  was  astonished  b]^ 
the  intelligence,  that  the  emperor  Maximus  was  slain,  and 
that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A.  vacant 
throne,  which  he  might  ascend  witibout  guilt  or  danger,  tempt 
edhis  ambition;"  and  the  Visigoths  were  easily  pe)fsuaded 
to  support  his  claim  by  their  irresistible  suffrage.  They  loved 
th^  .person  of  Avitus;  they  respected  his  virtues;  and  they 
were  pot  insensible  of  the  advantage,  as  well  as  honor,  of  giv- 
ing an  emperor  to  the  West  The  season  was  now  approflksh* 
ijigj  in  which  the  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  was 
held  at  Aries ;  their  deliberations  might  perhaps  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  Theodoric  and  his  martial  brothers ;  but 
their  choioe  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most  illustrious  of 
their  countrymen.  Avitus,  After  a  decent  resistance,  accepted 
the  Imperial  diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul ;  and 
his  eliection  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Barbarians 
and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of  Marcian,  emperor 
of  the  !EJast,  was  solicited,  and  obtained ;  but  the  senate, 
Rome,  ana  Italy,  though  humbled,  by  their  recent  calamities, 
submitted  with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  <^  the 
Gallio  uswrper.  V 

.  Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple, 
bad  acquired  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  elder 
brother  Torismond;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed  by 
the  design  which  his  predecessor  had  formed  of  violating  his 
alliance  with  .  the  empire."  Such  a  crime  might  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian ;  but  the  man- 
ners of  Theodoric.  were  gentle  and  humane;  and  posterity 
may  contemplate  without  terror  the  original  {ucture  of  a 
Gothic  king,  whom  Sidoniua  had  intimately  observed,  in  the 
hours  of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an  epistle,  dated 
iTom  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  the  curiosity 
of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  following  description : "   "  By 

"  Seventy  lines  of  panegyric  (505 — 675)  which  describe  the  impof' 
tanity  of  Theodoric  and  of  Gaal,  struggling  to  overcome  the  modest 
reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest 
historian.  Romanum  amhisset  Impenum,  (Greg.  Turoa  1.  il  c.  11,  in 
torn,  il  p.  168.) 

"  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood 
royal  of  the  Goths,  a&nowledges,  and  almost  justifies,  (Hist.  Goth, 
p.  718,)  the  crime  which  their  slave  Jomandes  had  basely  dissembled, 
;«  48^.  678.) 

""  This  elaborate  description  (L  i,  ep.  il  p.  2—7)  was  dictated  bf 
-  political  motive.    It  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  had 
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the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  wonk)  commanci 
the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  his  merit;  and 
althougn  he  is  horn  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  hodj  appears 
rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned  limbs 
Agility  IS  united  with  muscular  strength."  If  yon  examine 
his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  forehead,  large 
ihaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set 
of  white  teeth,  and  a  (axt  complexion,  that  blushes  more  fre- 
quently from  modesty  than  frt>m  anger.  The  ordinary  distri- 
bution of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view, 
ibay  be  condsely  represented.  Before  daybreak,  he  repairs, 
wita  a  snuill  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel,  where  the  service 
u  perfonned  by  the  Arian  dergy:;  but  those  who  presume  to 
interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider  this  assiduous  devo- 
tion as  the  effect  of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing is  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His 
chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  officers  of  de^nt  aspect 
and  behavior :  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occu- 
pies the  hall  of  audience ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand 
within  the  veils  or  curtains  that  conceal  the  council-chamber 
from  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  suc- 
cessively introduced :  Theodoric  listens  with  attention,  answers 
them  vrith  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announces  or  delays, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution. 
About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  fr^m  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  K  he  chooses  to  hunt, 
or  at  least  to  exerdse  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried 
by  a  frivorite  youth ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  inisses  the  object  of  his 
aim :  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  war- 
frire ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  military 
service  which  he  could  perform  himself.  On  common  days, 
his  dinner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen ; 
but  every  Saturday,   many  honorable  guests  are  invited  to 

been  shown  b;^  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the 
ooUcction  of  ms  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately. 
See  Tillemoot,  Mcmoiree  Ecclea.  torn,  zvi  p.  264. 

'*  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric^  several  minnta 
MTCumstances,  and  technical  phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  i» 
deed  intelligible,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  contemporaries  of  Side- 
aina^  had  frequented  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  ezpt^i^d  t^ 
•ale,  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  I  p.  404.^ 
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Ihe  royal  table,  which,  on  these  occasions,  is  served  with  the 
el^ance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gaul^  and  the  order  and 
diligence  of  Italy."  The  gold  or  silver  plate  is  less  remarlh 
able  for  its  weight  than  for  the  brightness  and  curious  work- 
manship: the  taste  is  gratified  wi^out  the  help  of  foreign 
and  costly  luxury ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
are  r^uiated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temperance ; 
and  the  respectful  silence  that  prevails,  is  interrupted  only  by 
grave  and  instructive  conrersation.  After  dinner,  Theodonc 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  wakes,  he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his 
friends  to  foi^t  the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when 
they  freely  express  the  passions  which  are  excited  by  the 
incidents  of  pky.  At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as  the 
image  of  war,  he  alternately  £splays  his  eagerness,  his  skill, 
his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper.  K  he  loses,  he,  laughs ; 
he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers  choose  to  solicit  any  fiivor 
in  the  moments  of  victory ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications 
to  the  king,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses.*^ 
About  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business  again 
returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sunset,  when  the  signal 
of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the^  weary  crowd  of  suppliants 
and  pleaders.  At  the  supper,  a  more  ^miliar  repast,  buffoons 
and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert,  not  to 
offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit:  but  female 
singers,  and  the  soft,  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely 
banished,  and  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds 
of  valor  are  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric  He 
retires  firom  table ;  and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately 
posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace,  and  the 
private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to  as' 
sume  the  purple,  he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  a 
faithful  soldier  of  the  republic'^     The  exploits  of  Theodoric 

'*  Videas  ibi  elegantiam  Grsecam,  abundantiam  Gallicanam ;  celer- 
itatem  Italam;  publicam  pompam,  privatam  diligentiam,  regiam 
diadplinam. 

**  Tunc  ettam  ego  aliquid  obsecratnrus  feliciter  vincor,  et  mihi  tab- 
ila  perit  ut  caiiaa  salvetur.  Sidomas  of  Aavergne  was  not  a  subject 
jf  loeodoric;  but  he  might  be  compelled  to  solicit  either  justice  off 
fkvar  at  the  court  of  Thoulouse. 

*'  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promira  9i 
fidelity,  which  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
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80oa  connooed  the  woild  that  he  had  not.  degenerated  horn 
the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  After  the  establishment 
9t  the  Goths  in  Aquitain^  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into 
Africa,  the  Suevi,  who  had  fixed  their  kingdom  in  Gallida. 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  threatened  to  extii^uisk 
the  feeUe  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  pronndals 
of  Garthagena  and  Tarragona,  afflicted  bj  a  hostile  invasion, 
represented  their  XDJnries  and  thar  apprehensions.  Count 
Pronto  was  desfatched,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Avitus, 
widi  advantageooa  offers  of  peace  and  alliance  ;•  and  Theodorie 
interposed  hu  weighty  mediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Idng  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justioe  and  of  Rometi 
*'  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechiarius,  ^  that  I  desfuse 
his  friendship  imd  his  arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try  whether 
he  will  ^e  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thou* 
louse."  Such  a  doalienge  mged  Theodorio  to  prevent  the 
bold  designs  of.  his  enemy ;  be  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  Uie  Visigoths :  the  Franks  and  Burgundiaas  served 
under  his  standitfd;  and  though  he  prolassad  lumself  the 
dutiful  servant  of  Avitus,  he  privately  stipubited,  for  himself 
and  his  suooessors,  the  absolute  possession  of  his  Spanish 
conquests.  The  two  armi^  or  rather  the  two  nations,  en* 
countered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the. River  Urbicus,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Astorga;  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
£k>ths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and 
kingdom  of , the  SuevL  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodorio 
advanced  to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retained  the 
splendid  vestiges  oi  its  ancient  coromeree  and  dignity.*'  His 
entrance  was  not  polluted  with  blood;  and  the  Goths  respected 
the  chastity  of  their  female  captives,  more  especially  of  the 
consecrated  virgins :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and 
people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars 
were  confounded  in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate 
king  of  the  Suevi  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the 


-  Roin»  Biiiii,  to  dace,  Amicus, 


PHaclpe  te,  Milks. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avii.  5IL 
**  Quaeque  siod  pelagi  jactat  Be  Bracars  dives. 

Auson;  de  CUria  Urbibna,  p.  $40. 
From  the  design  of  the  kio^  of  the  Saevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navi- 
fation  from  the  ports  of  GsSlicia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known  and 
praetiaed.    The  ships  of  Bracara,  or  Brago,  eautioiuly  steered  along 
die  ooast^  without  daring  to  lose  themaelves  in  the  Atlanlf  c 
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oeean ;  but  the  obBtinacj  of  the  mudB  opf>06ed  his  flighC :  ha 
mas.  delivered  to  bis  impkcable  rival;  and  Rechiarius,  who 
Beither  desired  iior  expeeted  mercy,  received,  with  manly  pon- 
•taocy,  the  death  which  he  would  probably  have  inflicted. 
After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theodoric 
eanried  hia  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal 
town  of  Ijusitania,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  except 
from  the  miraeuloiis  powers  of  St  £uUilia ;  but  he  was  stopped 
in,  th/9  fall  caieer  of  success,  and  recalled  from  Spain  before 
be  could  provide  for  the  jseeurity  of  .his  conquests.  In  his  re- 
treat towjtfds  the  Pyr^iees,  he*  revenged  his  disappointment 
on  the  couatry  through  which  he  passed ;  and,  in  the  sack  of 
Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  hunself  a  faithless  ally,  as 
wiell  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  fought 
and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had 
ezpued  ;  and  both  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  Theodoric 
wend  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he  ^ 
bad  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  West^u  empire.'* 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome,  and 
to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  first 
day  of  January,  his  8on4n4aw,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated 
his  liaises  in  a  panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses ;  but  this  com- 
position, though  it  was  rewarded  with  a^  lorass  statue^*-  seems 
to  contain  a  very  modetate  proportion,  either  of  genius  or  of 
truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name,  ex- 
aggerates the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  father ;  and  his 
prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted 
by  the  event  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  prei&minence  of  toil  and  danger,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury  :  age  had  not  extin- 
guished his  amorous  inclinations ;  and  he  is  accused  of  insult- 
ing, with  indiscreet  and  ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands 
whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated.'*    But  the  Romans 

"  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronide  of 
Idatius,  who,  as  bi^op  of  Iria  Havia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a 
sufierer.  Jomasdes  (c:  44,  p.  675,  676,  ei'Z)  has  expatiated,  with 
pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

**  III  one  of  the  porticos  or  galleries  belouging  to  Trajan's  library, 
Ainong  the  statues  of  figuDOus  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  ApoU.  1.  iz. 
•pist  16,  p.  284.    Oann.  viii  p.  860. 

**  Lnzuriose  agere  Tolens  a  senatorihus  projectus  est,  is  the  concise 
txprossion  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  ii.  c.  xl  in  torn,  ii  ]».  168.)     An 
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were  not  inclined  either  to  ezcaae  his  fitalts  or  to  acknowledgie 
hie  virtues*  The  sevenil  parts  of  the  empire  hecame  every 
day  more  alienated  from  each  other;  and  the  stranger  of  QaxA 
was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt  The  senate 
asserted  their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor ; 
and  their  authority,  which  had  been  originally  derived  from 
the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  iho  actual  weak* 
ness  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Yet  even  sudi  a  monarchy 
might  have  resisted  the  votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their 
discontent  had  not  been  supported,  or  perhaps  inflamed,  by 
the  Count  Bicimer,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
Barbarian  troops,  who  formed  the  military  defence  of  Italy. 
The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother 
of  Ridmer ;  but  he  was  descended,  on  Uie  &ther's  side,  from 
the  nation  of  the  Suevi;**  his  pride  or  patriotism  might  be 
exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  countiymen;  and  he 
obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor  in  whose  elevation  he 
had  not  been  consulted.  His  foithful  and  important  services 
against  the  common  enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formi- 
dable ;**  and,  after  destroying  on  the  coast  of  Corsica  a  fleet 
of  Vandals,  which  consisted  d[  sixty  galleys,  Bicimer  returned 
in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of  the  Delivefer  of  Italy.  He 
chose  that  moment  to  signify  to  Avitiis,  that  his  reign  was  at 
an  end ;  and  the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle, 
to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the 
contempt,  of  Bidmer,"  he  was  permitted  to  descend  from  the 
throne  to  the  more  desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Phicentia: 
but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  [»x>nounced  the  sentence  of  his  death 
He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not  of  arm- 
did  Ghronide  (in  torn.  iL  p.  649)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of  Avitus^ 
which  seems  more  applicable  to  Boms  than  to  Treves. 

*'  Sidonius  (Pan^^.  Anthem.  802,  <Sec.)  -prBisea  the  royal  birth  of 
lUdnier,  the  kwful  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  msinuate,  hoih  of  the  Gothic 
and  Saevic  kingdoms. 

"  See  the  Ghronide  of  Idatios.  Jomandes  (o.  zliv.  p  676)  styles 
hill,  with  some  truth,  viram  egregiom,  et  pene  tune  in  Italii  ad  ex 
ercitum  singularem. 

'*  Parcens  innocentis  Aviti,  is  the  compassicMuite,  bat  oontemptaous, 
language  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  (in  Cnron.  apnd  Scaliger  Euseh) 
In  anouier  place,  he  calls  him,  vir  totius  aimplicitatia,  Tms  commen- 
datftOQ  is  more  hnmble,  but  it  is  mnra  solid  and  sincere,  than  tht 
I  of  Sidonius 
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ing  the  VisigotLs  in  his  cause,  but  of  securiug  h^  pereon  and 
treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints 
of  Auvergne.'*  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
arrested  him  on  the  ro^d;  yet  his  remains  were  decently 
transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in  his  native  province,  and 
he  reposed  at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron.**  Avitus  left  only 
one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  inherited 
the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law;  lamenting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  private  expecta- 
tions; His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at  least  to 
countenance,  the  measures  of  a  rebellious  fsiction  in  Gaul ;  and 
the  poet  had  contracted  some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  succeeding 
emperor.** 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery 
of  a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arise,  in  a 
degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  human  species. 
The  emperor  Majorian  has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  of  posterity;  and  these  praises  may  be 
strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinter- 
ested historian :  ^*  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects ;  that  he 
was  teiTible  to  his  enemies ;  and  that  he  excelled,  in  every 
virtue,  all  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Ro- 
mans.''  *^    Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  panegyric 


**  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
(Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  279,  696.)  Gregory  of  Tours,  hia 
peculiar  yotaiy,  has  dedicated  to  the  ^lory  of  Julian  the  Martyr  an 
entire  book,  (de  Glorii  Martyrum,  L  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patrum,  torn. 
xL  p.  861 — 871,)  in  which  he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  mirades  per- 
formed by  his  relics. 

^  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  ii.  c  xi.  p.  168)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the 
reign  of  his  countrymaa  The  words  of  Idatius,  **  cadet  imperio,  caret 
et  vitS,"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent;  but  it 
must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  (L  il  &  7)  could  suppose,  tha,t 
he  died  of  the  plague. 

*'  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  hia  brethren,  Virgil  and 

Horace,  Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment. 

81c  mibi  diverso  super  sub  Morte  cadenti 

Jossisti  placido  Victor  ui  essem  animo. 

Serriai  ergo  tibi  servati  lingua  poetae, 

Atque  meao  vitas  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  iv.  p.  3t8 

!3ee  Duboa,  Hist  Critique,  torn.  I  p.  448,  &c, 

•"  The  words  of  Procopius  deserye  to  be  transcribed ;  olrtu  yhp  i 
bAdtopTvos  (oitravras  rois  irwirorc  'P«fta(Mr  0£0U0ikiw6ras  iwepaiptav  dptT$ 
HMi;  :  and  afterwards,  dylip  rd  nh  tls  to^s  hrriKSoVi  uirptot  ytyov^,  fofftpM 
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of  SidoQias;  and  ^e  may  acquieBoe  in  the  aasuranee,  tliat^ 
although  the  obeeqnioua  orator  would  have  flattered,  with  equal 
seal,  the  most  worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
bis  object  confined  him,  on  this  ooeasion,  within  the  bounds 
of  truth.**  Majorian  derived  his  name  from  his  maternal 
grand&ther,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Theodosius,  had 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  Blyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his 
daughter  ul  marriage  to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable 
offi<^,  who  administered  the  revenaes  of  Gaul  with  skill  and 
integrity ;  and  generously  preferred  the  friendship  of  ^tios 
to  the  tempting  <^er  of  an  insidious  court  His  son,  the  future 
emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  arms,  dis- 
played, from  his  early  youth,  intrepid  cotirage,  premature  wis- 
dom, and  unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty  £:^une.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  ^tius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared,  and 
sometimes  edipeed,  his  gloir,  and  at  last  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  service.*^  Majorian,  after  the  death  of  JStius,  was 
recalled  and  promoted ;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  Oo^nt 
Eicimer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended  ike 
throne  of  the  Western  empire.  During  the  vacancy  that  suc- 
ceeded the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  Barbarian, 
whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  Imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  resigned  to  his  friend  the 
conspicuous  station  of  maater-genersd  of  the  eavaliy  and 
infantry;  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  consented  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Bomans,  whose  &vor  Maj<»ian  had 
solicited  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.**    He  waj 

H  TO  is  rod;  mXtfttovf,  (de  BelL  Tandal  I  i.  c.  7,  pi  194 ;)  a  concise  bat 
^mprehensiye  definition  of  royal  virtue. 

*•  The  Panegyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the 
year  468,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul  It  has  more  art  than 
genius,  and  more  hibor  tnan  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  and  trivial; 
the  expression  is  feeble  and  proBz ;  and  Sidonius  wants  the  8^  to 
exhil»t  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light  The  private 
life  of  Majorian  oocajnes  about  two  himdred  Ibes,  lOT — 305. 

**  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with 
his  disgrace.  It  should  seem  that  ^tius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marl- 
borough, was  i^ovemed  by  his  wife ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it 
might  work  nurades,  (Gregor.  Turon.  L  il  &  7,  p.  162 J  was  not  moom- 
patible  with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

**  The  Alomanni  had  passed  the  RhsBtian  Alps,  and  wore  defeated 
m  the  Campi  Canini,  ir  Y  alley  of  Bellinsone,  through  which  tiie  Tesio 
Hows,  in  its  descent  firom  Mount  Adula  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  (Ola- 
ver  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  100,  101.)    This  boasted  victory  over  miM 
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{nvested  witb  the  purple  at  Bavenna :  and  the  ejHstle  wUeh 
he  addressed  to  the  senate,  will  best  describe  bis  sitaation  and 
hi9  sentiments.  '^Your  election,  Conscript  Fathers  I  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  jnost  valiant  army,  have  made  me.  your 
emperor."  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the 
counsels  and  even^  of  my  administration,  to  your  advantage 
and  to  the  public  welfare !  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire, 
I  have  submitted  to  reign ;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the 
obligations  of  a  citizen  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish 
ingratitude,  t^  support  the  weight  of  those  labors,  which  were 
imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom 
you  ha,ve  made ;  partake  the  duties  which  you  have  enjoined ; 
and  may  our  conmaon  endeavors  promote  the  happiness  of 
an  empire,  which  I  have  accepted  firom  your  hands.  Be 
assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  ancient 
vigor,  and  that  virtue  shall  become,  not  only  innocent,  but 
meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authora  themselves,  be 
apprehensive  oi  delati<ms*^  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always 
condemned,  and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own 
vigilance,  and  that  of  our  &ther,  the  patrician  Ridmer,  shall 
r^nlate  all  military  a£&4r8,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
iloman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  doioaestie 
enemies.'*  You  now  understand  the '  maxims  of  my  govern- 
ment; you  may  confide  in  the  fsdth&il  love  and  sincere 
assurances  of  a  prince  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion 
of  your  life  and  dangers ;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 

hundred  Barbariaofl  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  873,  <&c.)  betrays  the  extreme 
weatoess  of  Italy. 

■•  Imperatorem  me  fjEU^nm,  P.  C.  electionis  vestrae  arbitrio,  et  fortis- 
simi  exercit^  ordinatione  agnoscite,  (Novell  Majorian.  tit  iii  p.  84,  ad 
Calcem.  Cod.  Hieodos .)  Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
empire : — 

Postquam  ordlne  vobis 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat;  plebs^  eurith  miles^ 
£t  eoUega  simul.  386. 

This  language  is  aadent  and  oonstitational ;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
^e  clergy  were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state. 

"  Either  dtlationes,  or  d^lationes  would  affi>rd  a  tolerable  reading ; 
but  there  is  mlich  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have 
therefore  given  the  preference. 

••  Ab  extemo  hoste  et  a  domestic^  clade  liberavimus :  by  the  latter, 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitus ;  -whose  death  he 
eonsequently  avowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occasion,  Sido* 
nius  is  fearml  and  obscure ;  he  describes  the  twelve  Csesars,  the  natioot 
of  Africa,  <&c.,  that  he  may  ee:»ipc  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitn^ 
(t06— 8d9.) 
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Benator,  and  who  is  anxious  that  jon  should  never  repent  of 
the  judgment  which  jou  have  pronounced  in  his  favor.^  The 
emperor,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  revived 
the  ancient  language  of  law  and  liherty,  which  Trajan  would 
not  have  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those  generous  senti- 
ments from  his  own  heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested  to. 
his  imitation  by  the  custom?  of  his  age,  or  the  example  of  bis 
predecessors." 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are  very  imper- 
fectly known :  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  original  cast 
of  thought  and  expression,  finthfully  represent  the  character 
of  a  sovereign  who  loved  his  people,  who  sympathized  in 
their  distress,  who  had  studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  and  who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  fax  as. such 
reformation  was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual  remedies 
to  the  public  disorders.^  His  regulations  concerning  tde 
finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate, 
the  most  intolerable  grievances.  I.  From  the  first  hour  of 
his  reign,  he  was  solidtous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to 
relieve  the  weart^  fortunes  of  the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the 
accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  superindictions.^^  With 
this  view  he  granted  a  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  abso- 
lute discharge  of  all  arrears  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which, 
under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from  the 
people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and 
unprofitable  claims,  improved  and  purified  the  sources  of  the 
public  revenue;  and  the  subject  who  could  now  look  back 
without  despair,  might  labor  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  him- 
self and  for  his  country.  11.  In  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes,  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  magistrates;  and  suppressed  the  extraordinary 
commissions  which  had  been  intrcnluced,  in  the  name  of  the 


**  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate,  (Novell 
tit  iv.  p.  84.)  Tet  the  expression,  tegwum  nostrum^  bears  some  taint 
of  the  age,  and  does  not  mix  kindly  with  the  word  refpvhlieaf  which 
be  frequently  repeats. 

*"  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  number,  but  very 
long,  and  various)  at  the  end  of  the  llieodosian  Code,  NoveU.  L  iv.  p. 
82 — 87.  Godefroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  these  additional 
pieces. 

^'  Fessos  provindalium  varift  atque  multiplid  tributorum  exactiooe 
fsrtunas^  et  extraordinariis  fi^calium  solutionum  oneribu9  attr'tas,  dn 
Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iv.  p.  84. 
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onperor  himself,  or  of  the  Praetorian  pnefects.  The  fiivorito 
aervants,  who  obtained  such  irregular  powers,  were  insolent 
in  their  behavior,  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands:  they 
affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  ihey  were 
discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the 
sum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury. 
One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredible,  were 
it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself.  They  exacted 
the  whole  payment  in  gold  :  but  they  refused  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such  ancient  pieces  as 
were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines. 
The  subject^  who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious  medak, 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their 
rapacious  demands;  or  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his 
imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of 
the  money  of  former  limes.*'  DL  ^'The  municipal  cor- 
porations, (says  the  emperor,)  the  lesser  senates,  (so  antiquity 
has  justly  styled  them,)  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  heart 
of  the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic  And  yet  so  low 
are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrate  and  the 
venality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  renouncing 
their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken  refuge  in  distant 
and  objure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return 
to  their  respectivo  cities ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which 
had  forced  them  to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  func- 
tions. They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  to  resume  their  ofBce  of  levying  the  tribute ;  but, 
instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the  whole  sum  assessed 
on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to  produce  a  regular 
account  of  the  payments  which  they  have  actually  received, 
and  of  the  de&ulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  Uie  public. 
lY.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  corporate  bodies 
were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression 
whidi  they  had  suffered;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful 
office  of  Uie  defmder9  of  cities.  He  exhorts  the  people  to 
elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of  discretion  and 
integrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  their  privileges,  to  repre- 

^'  The  learned  Greaves  (vol  L  p.  8i9,  880,  881)  has  found,  by  a 
diligent  inquiry,  that  awrei  of  the  Antoninee  weighed  one  hundred  and 
dghteen,  and  those  of  the  fifth  century  onl^r  sixty-eight,  English 
graina  Majorian  gives  currency  to  all  gold  coin,  excepting  only  the 
Oallie  toll  iuf,  from  its  deficiency,  not  in  the  ireight^  but  in  the  staiK 
ibrd. 
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tent  their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tjrmvfdt 
the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authoritf  .  * 

The  spectator  who  casts  a  monmfiil  view  oyer  the  rains  of 
ancient  itome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  for  the  mischief  which  they  had  neither  leisure, 
nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  perpetrate.  The  tern-' 
pest  of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  turrets  to  the  ground ;  but 
the  destruction  which  undermined  the  foundatiois  of  thosef 
massy  fisibrics  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  during  $t 
period  of  ten  centuries;  and  the  motives  of  interest,  thaf 
afterwards  operated  without  shame  <ff  control,  were  severely 
checked  by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian. 
The  decay  of  Uie  city  had  gradually  impair^  the  value  of 
Uie  public  worics.  The  drcus  and  theatres  might  still  excite, 
but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the  people :  the  tem- 
ples, which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians,  were  no 
longer  inhabited,  either  by  gods  or  men ;  the  diminished  crowds 
of  tiie  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  bathsr 
and  porticos ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of  justice 
became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation,  whose  repose  was 
seldom  disturbed,  either  by  istudy  or  business^  The  menu- 
ments  of  consular,  or  Imperial,  greatness  were  no  longer 
revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of  the  capital :  they  were  only 
esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  chtoper,  and 
more  convenient  than  the  distant  qukrry.  Specious  petitions 
were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome, 
which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks,  j^r  some  neeessary 
service :  the  fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  mdely  defaced, 
for  the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended,  rep^rs ;  and  the 
degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their  own 
emolument,  demolished,  with  sacrilegiotis  hands,  the  labors 
of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  oyer 
the  desolation  of  the  cily,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  thef 
growing  evil.*'    He  reserv^  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole 

*•  The  whole  edict  (Novell  Majorian.  tit  vL  p.  35)  is  curioua 
**  Antiquanmi  sedium  dissipatur  spedosa  constnictio;  et  at  aliquid 
riBparetur,  magna  dirunntar.  Hincjaiii  oocaaio  nasdtur,  ut  etiam  untis- 
quLsque  privatum  cdifirinm  constrnens,  per  gratiam  judicum  <  .  .  .  . 
prassumere  de  publieis  locis  neceasaria,  et  transferre  non  dubite*-'-  dbe 
With  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteeuth  oen- 
kurj,  repeated  the  same  complamts.  (Vie  de  Petrarqne,  torn.  i.  \\  %t%, 
SSt7.)     If  I  prosecute  this  history,  I  shall  not  be  unniindfjl  of  tbs 
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oognizaotce  of  the  extreme  eases  which  might  justify  the  de- 
struction of  an  Mieient  edifice ;  imposed  a  fine  c^  Mj  pounds 
of  gold  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling^  on  eveiy  magistrate 
who  should  presume'  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandabus 
license,  and  Uireatened  to  chastise  the  criminal  obedience  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  hy  a  severe  whipping,  and  the  am- 
putation of  both  their  hands.  In  tiie  last  instaik^,  the  legislator 
might  seem  to  fbiget  the  proportioti  of  giiilt  and  punishment; 
hot  his  zeal  arose  ftom  iBk  geiierous  principle,  and  Majorian 
was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of  those  ^es,  in  which 
he  would  have  desired  and  deserved  to  live.  The  emperol 
conceived,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  increase  the  numbeir  of 
his  subjects;  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  marriage-bed :  bat  the  means  which  he  employed  to  ac- 
complish these  salutary  purposes  are  of  an  ambiguous,  and 
perhaps  exoeptionaUe,  kind.  The  pious  maids,  who  consecrated 
their  virginitjr  to  Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking  the  veil 
till  they  had  ri^iched  their  fortieth  year.  Widows  under  that 
age  Were  compelled  to  form  a  second  alliance  within  the  term 
of  five  years,  by  the  fiyrfeiture  of  half  their  wealth  to  their 
nearest  relations,  or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages  were 
condemned  or  annulled.  The  punishment  of  confiscation  and 
exile  was  deemed  so  inademiate  to  the  guilt  of  adultery,  that, 
if  the  criminal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  de- 
daration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.** 

^hile  the  emperor  MajcHrian  ateiduously  labored  to  restore 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the 
arms  of  Genseric,  torn  his  character  and  situation  their  most 
formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano ;  but  the  Imperial  ti'oops 
surprised  and  attacked  the  disorderly  Barbarians,  who  wer^ 
encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania ;  they  were  chased 
with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their  leader,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.**  Such 
vigilance  might  announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign; 

decline  and  fall  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  an  interesting  object  to  which 
my  plan  was  originally  confined. 

**  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscany, 
in  a  style  of  acrimonious  reproof,  which  sounds  almost  like  personal 
resentment,  (Novell,  tit  ix.  p.  4Y.)    The  law  of  Majorian,  which  pun- 
ished obstinate  widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  by  his  siusoesaoi 
Bcyerus,  (Novell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  87.) 

♦•  SidoLL  Pancgyr.  Majorian,  886—440 
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but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most  numerous  forces,  were 
insufficient  to  protect  the  long-extended  coast  of  Italy  from 
the  depredations  of  a  naval  war.  The  public  opinion  had 
imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on  the  genius  of  Ma- 
jorian.  Borne  expected  from  him  alone  the  restitution  of 
Africa;  and  the  design,  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the 
Vandals  in  their  new  settlements,  was  Uie  result  of  bold  and 
judicious  policy.  If  the  intrepid  emperor  could  have  infused 
his  own  spirit  mto  the  youth  of  Italy ;  if  he  could  have  revived, 
in  the  field  of  Mars,  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had 
always  surpassed  his  equals ;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Boman  army.  Such  a  reformation 
of  national  manners  might  be  embraced,  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who  laboriously 
sustam  a  decUning  monarchy,  that^  to  obtain  some  immediate 
advantage,  or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  tliey  are  forced 
to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious 
abuses.  Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barbarian 
auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects:  and  his 
superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigcnr  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  instrument,  so 
apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it  Besides  the  confed- 
erates, who  were  already  engaged  in  tl  e  service  of  the  empire, 
the  &me  of  his  liberality  and  valor  attracted  the  nations  of  the 
Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.  Maoj 
thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidae,  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgundiaos,  the  Suevi,  the  Alsni, 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Liguria;  and  their  formidable 
strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.*'  They 
passed  thQ  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor  led  the 
way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armor ;  sounding,  with  his  long 
^jaSf  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and  encouraging  the 
Scythiaps,  who  complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  ti^e  cheer- 
ful as&r  ^nce,  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of 
Africa.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their 
gates ;  they  soon  implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of 
Msgorian.    He  vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field ;  and  admitted 


**  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  oontain  thf 
most  tolerable  passages  of  the  PaDegyric,  (470— ^$2.)  M.  de  Boil 
(Hist,  des  Feuples,  <&&,  torn,  viil  p.  49--55  is  a  more  Batisfaciorrectt 
mn  itator,  than  either  Savaron  or  Sirmond 
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to  hk  friebdsliip  and  alliance  a  king  whom  he  had  found  not 
anwoithy  c^  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  precarious, 
lennibQ  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  the  effect 
of  piBisttasion,  as  well  lua  of  force ; "  and  the  indepepdent  Ba- 
gaud»,  who  had  escaped,  or  resisted,  lihe  oppression,  of  ibrmer 
reigns,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majoiian, 
His  camp  was  filled  with  Barbarian  allies;  his  throne  wal 
supported  by  the  teal  of  an  affectionate  people;  but  the 
em^erw  ;had  fensetti,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a  mar- 
itifise  power,  to  achieve  the  conqiiest  of  Africa.  In  the  first 
Ponied  wat,  the  republic  had  exerted  sudi  incredible  diligence, 
that,  mdtbin  mxty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had 
be^n  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
galleys  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.^  Under  circum- 
stances much  Ite  ^ivorable,  Majoiian  equalled  the  spirit  atid 
p«»everande  of  the  aikcient  Romans.  The  woods  of  the 
Apennioe  were  felled;  iiie  arsenals  and  mann&ctures  of  Ra- 
vennii.  and  Misennm  were  restiored ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with 
each  other  in  liberal^  oontdbuttons  to  the  public  service;  and 
the  Imperial  navy  of  thrae  hundred  hurge  galleys,  with  an 
adequate  proportion  of  transports  and  smiuler  vessels,  was 
coUeoted  in  the  secme  and  capacious  harbor  of  Oarthagena  in 
Spaan.^*  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his 
troope.  with  a  rconfidenoe  of  victory ;  and,  if  we  might  a*edit 
the  historian  Proeopius,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  him 
beyond  tfie  bounds  of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandald,  he  ventured,  after  dis- 
guising the  color  of  his  hair^  to  visit  Oartii^e,  in  the  character 

*''  Ta  fdv  HirXois  ra  Si  UyotSj  18  the  just  tfnd  forcible  distinction  of  Pria* 
CUB,  (Excerpt  Legat  p.  42,)  in  a  short  fragmeDi,  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  history  of  Majoriaa  Jornandes  has  suppressed  the  defeat 
and  alliance  of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  proclaimed  id 
Galhcia  ;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatios. 

^"  Florus,  L  il  c.  2.  ^  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fSukcy,  that 
the  trees  had  been  transformed  into  ships ;  and  indeed  the  whole  tran- 
saction, as  it  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Poljbius,  deviates  too  much 
from  the  probable  course  of  human  events. 

**  .  Interea  diipUci  texis  duin  littore  dassem 

■  Jnfemo  superoque  man,  cadit  omnis  in  eequcHr 
■ .     Sylva  tibi,  Aa 

Sidoa  Panegyr.  Majorian,  441—461. 
The  number  of  shipe,  wbich  Priscus  fixed  at  300,  is  magnified,  by  an 
iadefimite  comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Au< 
l^ostus. 

VOL.  III. X 
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cf  his  own  ambassador :  and  Qenseric  w£»  afterwards  mortis 
by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismisBed  tbo 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  Snch  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected 
as  an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not 
have  been  imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.^' 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Grensenc  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his 
adversary.  He  practised  his  customary  arts  of  frand  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success.  His  applica- 
tions for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submi^ive,  and  per- 
haps more  sincere ;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted 
the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe^  as  long  as 
Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals 
distrusted  the  valor  of  hb  native  subjects,  who  wefe  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  the  South;"  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of 
the  vanquished  people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant; 
and  the  desperate  measure,  which  he  executed,  of  reducing 
Mauritania  into  a  desert,*'  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on 
any  part  of  the  African  boast  But  Genseric  was  saved  from 
impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the  treachery  of  some  pow- 
ernil  subjects,  envious,  or  apprehensive,  of  their  master^s 
success.  Guided  by  dieir  secret  intelHgence,  he  surpnsed 
the  unguarded  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Oarthagena :  many  of  the 
ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt;  and  Sie  preparations  of 
three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day.**     After  this 

••  Procopias  de  BelL  Vandal  L  i.  c.  8,  p.  194.  When  Qenseric  con- 
ducted his  unknown  guest  into  the  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  arms 
clashed  of  their  own  accord.  Majorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  Iqcb 
with  a  black  color. 

*'  Spoliisque  potitus 

Immensis,  robor  luzii  jam  perdidit  omne, 
Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat 

Panegyr.  Majorian,  S30. 
H3  afterwards  applies  to  Qenseric,  unjustly,  as  it  should  Beem,th« 
vices  of  his  subjects.  • 

••  He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs,  (Priscos,  p.  42.) 
Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  4*75)  observes,  that  the  magaanes 
which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth  might  escape  his  destractiye 
search.  Two  or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same 
place ;  and  each  pit  contains  at  least  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  189. 

**  Idatins,  who  was  safe  in  QalYicia  from  the  power  of  Ridiner, 
bpldly  and  honestly  dedares,  Vandali  per  proditore?  adMoniti,  Ac.:  hs 
dissembles,  however,  the  name  of  the  traitor. 
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event,  the  behbvior  of  the  two  antagonists  showed  them  sape* 
rior  to  their  fortune.  The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by 
diis  accidental  yictoiy,  immediately  renewed  his  solioitationa 
for  peace.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  capable  of 
forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting  heavy  disappoint* 
ments,  consented  to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  suspension  of 
arms ;  in  the  full  assurance  that,  before  he  could  restore  his 
navy,  he  should  be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a 
second  war.  Majorian  returned  to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his 
labors  for  the  public  happiness  ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark 
conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The 
recent  misfortune  of  Garthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  almost  every  description 
of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exasperated  against  the 
Reformer,  since  they  all  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
abuses  which  he  endeavored  to  suppress ;  and  tibe  patrician 
Ridmer  impelled  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  Barbarians 
against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  virtues 
of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous  sedition, 
which  Inroke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple : 
five  days  after  his  abdication,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of 
a  dysentery;"  and  the  humble  tomb,  which  covered  his  re- 
mains, was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.^  The  private  character  of  Majorian  in- 
spired love  and  respect.  Mahdous  calumny  and  satire  excited 
his  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt ; 
but  he  protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the  hours  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar  society  of  his  friends,  he 
could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry,  without  degrading  the 
majesty  of  his  rank." 

*•  Procop.  de  Bell  Vandal.  1 1  c.  8,  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Ida- 
tius  is  fair  and  impartial :  **  MaJDrianmn  de  Galliis  Romam  redemitem, 
et  Romano  impeno  vel  nomini  res  necessarias  ordinantem ;  Bichimer 
livore  percitus,  et  invidorum  consilio  fultus,'  frande  interficit  circum- 
ventmn."  Some  read  Suevorum,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  efl&u»  either  of 
the  words,  as  they  express  the  (Cerent  accomplices  who  united  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

••  See  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodius,  No.  cxxxv.  inter  SJnnond.  Opera, 
torn,  i  p.  1908.  It  is  flat  and  obscure ;  but  Ennodins  was  made  bishop 
of  Pavia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deseryea 
credit  and  regard. 

••  Sidouius  jpves  a  tedious  iccount  (1.  i.  epist  xi  p.  26 — ^81)  of  a 
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It  WM  not,  perhiips,  without  some  regret^  tl»t  Iticimer  aa» 
rific^d  his  friend  to  the  interest  of  hia  ambition:  but  he  re 
solved,  in  a  second  choice,  to  amd  the  imprudent  pieferenee 
of  superior  virtue  akid  merit.  At  Lis  command,  the  obsequi- 
ous senate  of  Rome  bestowed  the  Imperial  title  on  lilxus 
Severus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  without  emerg' 
ing  from  Ihe  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.  History  h» 
aearcely  deigned  to  no&e  his  birth,  his  elevation,  his  dianu>- 
ter,  or  his  death.  Severus  ei^ired,  as  socm  as  his  life  became 
inconvenient  to  his  patron;*^  and  it  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
criminate his  nominal  re^  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  yeais^ 
between  the  death  of  Majorian  and  the  elevation  of  Anthe* 
quuB.  During  that  period,  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  Bidmer  alone;  and,  although  the  modest  Barbarian  dis^ 
claimed  the  name  of  king,  he-  accumulated  treasures,  formed 
a  separate  anny,  negotiated  jMrivate  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy 
with  the  same  independent  and  despotic  authority,  which  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  Odoaeer  and  Tfaeodoric  .  Bub  lus 
dominions  were  boilnded  by  the  Alps ;  and  two  Roman  gen* 
erals,  Maroellinus  and  .^Egidius,  maintained  their  allegiahoe  to 
the  republic,  by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he 
styled  an  emperor.  Iibrcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  devout  Pagans,  who  secretly  disob^^  the 
laws  of  the  church  and  state,  appUmded  his  profound  skill  in 
the  science  of  divination.  But  he  possessed  ^e  more  valuable 
qualifications  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage;**  the  study 
of  the  Latin  fiterature  had  improved  hk  taste;  and  his  inili* 
tary  talents  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  great  ^tius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved. 

supper  at  Aries,  to  which  he  was  inyited  by  Majorian,  a  short  tinie  be- 
fore his  death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  emperor : 
bat  a  casual  disinterested  remark,  ** Snbrisit  Augustas;  ut  erat,  aucto- 
ritate  servati,  cum  se  communioni  dedisset,  joci  ^enus,"  outweighs  tfae 
six  hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panc^ria 
*^  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  S 17)  dismisses  him  to  heaven:— 

Auxerat  Aiigast«s  oatww  Jeffe  Seisms 

DiToram  numeram* 

And  an  old  Est  of  the  emperors^  cooapoeed  about  the  time  of  Justinian, 
praises  his  piety,  and  fixes  his  resiaence  at  Rome,  (Sirmond.  Not  ad 
Sidonjj.  Ill,  112,) 

*"  Tulemont,  who  is  always  scandalijied  by  the  virtues  of  infidels, 
attributes  this  adyant^eous  portrait  of  MarceUinus  (which  Suidas  haa 
presenred)  to  the  partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian,  (Hist  ilos  Bnir 
pcreurs,  to-n.  vL  p.  330J 
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By  a  timely  flighty  Marcellinus  escaped  the  ragcf  of  Valentin- 
Saiiy  and  boldly  asserted  his  'liberty  amidst  the  convulsionB  of 
fixe  Western  empire.  Hb  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission 
to  the  authority  oi  Majorian,  was  rewarded  by  the  government 
of  Sicily,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  stalioned  in  that 
island  to  oppose,  or  toi  attack,  the  Vandals ;  but  his  Barba- 
rian meroenaries,  after  the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to 
revolt  by  the  artful  liberality  of  Bidmer,  At  the.  head  of  a 
hand  of  ^thful:  followers,  the  intrepid  MarcelUnua  occupied 
the  province  of.  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  patridan  of  tiie 
West,  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equitable 
reign;  built  a  fleet  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adri- 
i^ic,  and  alternately  alarmed  thd  coasia  of  Italy  and  of  Afnea.** 
u£^ius,  the  master-g^eral  of  Gaul,  who  Quailed,  or  at  least 
who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  anient  Borne,**  proclaimed  his  im- 
iDortai  resentmet:it  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved  mas- 
ter. A  brave  and  numerous  army  was  attached  to  his  stand- 
ard :  and,  though  he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  Bicimer, 
and  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths,  from  marching  to  the  gates  of 
Borne,  he  i^^ntained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of  iE^idins  respectable  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  Franks,  who  h^  punished  with  esdle  the 
youthfid  follies  of  Childeric,  elected  the  Boman  general  lor 
their  king :  his  vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratified 
by  that  singular  honor;  and. when  the  nation^ at  the  end  at 
fcur  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which  they  had  oflfered  to 
the  Merovingian  £unily^  be  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  reaJora- 
tion  of  the  lawful  prince*  The  authority  of  uS^dius  ended 
only  with  his  hie,  and  the  suspicions  of  poisoii  and  secret  vio- 
lence, which  derived  some  conntenance  from  the  character  of 
Bidmer^  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  passionate  credillity 
oftheGanls," 

'*  Vroooijpixia  de  Bell  Yandal.  I  i.  c  6,  p.  191.  In  various  circtim* 
stances  of  the  life  of  Marcellinufl,  it  k  not  easy  to  reconcile  ^e-Qreek 
hiBtomn  with  the  LalSn  Chronides  of  the  times. 

**  I  mnst^apply  to  ilSgidiils  the  praises  which  Sidonius  (Panegyr. 
ICajorian,  558)  {be8ti>ws>  on  a  nameless  master^ifeDeral,  who  com- 
manded the  rear-puard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  rep6rtv  com- 
mends  his  Christian  piety;  and  Priecus  mentions  (p.  42) his  military 
virtuesi 

•*  Greg.  Turoa  L  iL  c.  12,  in  torn.  iL  p.  168.  The  Pfere  Daniel,  whoae 
ideas  were  saperfidal  and  modem,  has  started  some  objections  against 
Uie  story  of  Childeric,  (Hist  de  France,  torn.  L  Premce  Historians^ 
|K  IzKviL*  ^ :)  but  they  have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos,  (Flisi 
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The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western  em- 
pire was  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  reign  of 
Kidmer,  by  the  inoessbot  depredations  of  the  Vandal  pirates.** 
In  the  spring  of  each  year,  they  equipped  a  formidable  navy 
in  the  port  of  Carthage ;  and  Genseric  himself  though  in  a 
very  advanoed  age,  still  commanded  in  person  the  most  im* 
portant  expeditions.  His  designs  were  concealed  with  imp^i* 
•trabld  secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.  When 
he  was  asked,  by  his  pilot,  what  course  he  should  steer, 
**  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds,  (replied  the  Barbar 
rian,  with  pious  arrogance;)  th^  will  transport  us  to  the 
guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine  jus- 
tice;^ bat  if  (renseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise 
orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal. 
The  Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria, 
Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily:  they  were 
tempted  to  subdue  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  their  arms 
spread  desolation,  or  terror,  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to 
tne  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of 
spoil  than  of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities, 
or  engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the 
celerity  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects,  which 
attracted  their  desires;  and  as  they  always  embarked  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than 
they  swept  the  dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  oavaliy. 


Critique,  torn,  i  p.  460 — 610,)  and  by  two  aatiiori  who 
•       -•     *      ^         "^  •  '  1 181— X7Y,  810—889.) 

I  necessary  either  to  prolong  the  life 


priie  of  the  Academy  of  Soisaona,  (p.  181— 17  Y,  810—880.) 
to  the  term  of  ChilJeric's  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  pre 
of  iEgidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Ghronide  of  Idatius ;  or  to 
correct  the  text  of  Qregory,  by  reading  quarto  anno,  instead  of  octavo. 
**  The  naval  war  of  Gepsenc  is  descrioed  by  Prisi^us,  (Ezeerpta  Le- 
ction, p.  42,)  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Vandal  i  i  c  5,  a  139,  190,  and 
c.  22,  p.  228,)  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecoi  VaodiO.  L  i.  c.  17,  and 
Buinart^  p.  467-^-*481,)  and  in  three  panegyrics  of  Sidonius,  whose 
cfaronoLogical  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Sa- 
raron  and  Sirmond.  (Avit  Carm.  vil  441—461.  Majoriaa  CanUi 
V.  827—860,  886—440.  Anthem.  Carm.  11  848-r886.)  In  one  paar 
sage  the  poet  seems  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  stitniig 
y&L  by  a  hvely  image: — 

Hinc  VaodAluB  boatls 

ITrget;  et  in  nostrum  numerosA  classe  quolannit 

MUitat  excfdluin ;  converaoqqe  online  Fatt 

Torrtda  GancaKoi  infert  mihi  Byraa  f^iroict 
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Tet,  QotwitbstandiDg  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native 
Vandab  and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  peril- 
ous war&re ;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  conquerors  was 
almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were  born  in  Africa, 
enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had  been  ao- 
quired  by  the  valor  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  was  readily 
euppliekl  by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of 
captives  and  outlaws ;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had 
already  violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most  eager 
to  promote  the  atrocious  acis  which  disgrace  the  victories  of 
Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  udiappy  prisoners,  he 
sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  indulged  his 
cruelfy ;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred  noble  citizens  of 
Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the 
Ionian  Sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest 
posterity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations; 
but  the  war,  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against 
the  Boman  empire^  waa  justified  by  a  specious  and  rettsonable 
motive.  The  widow  of  Yalentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had 
led  captive  from  lUune  to  Carthage,  was  the  sole  heiress  of 
the  Theodosian  how^e ;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia,  became 
the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  stern 
&ther,  asserting  a  logal  claim,  which  could  not  easily  be  re- 
futed or  satisfi^,  demanded  a  just  proportion  of  the  Imperial 
patrimony.  An  a(iUKj[uate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensa- 
tion, was  offered  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a  neces- 
sary peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia, 
were  honorably  restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals  waa 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Italians, 
destitute  of  a  naval  force,  which  alone  was  capable  of  pro- 
tecting their  co/^ts,  implored  the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  liiast;  who  had  formerly  acknowledged,  in 
peace  and  war,  4ie  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual 
divisions  of  the  iwo  empires  had  alienated  their  interest  and 
their  inclinatiow ;  the  faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged ; 
and  the  Westom  Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could 
only  obt^n  tjia  aaaistanoe  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
The  haughty  Ricimer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  \xf0'  8*^uation,  was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  humble  language  of  a  sub- 
ject: anrl  Italy  submitted,  as  the  price  and  security  of  the 
•iUiMAA  Ia  accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperai 
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of  the  Eait**  It  k  not  the  purpoae  of  the  pMM&t  chapter,  ot 
even  of  the  present  volume,  to  eootunie  the  distinet  series  of 
the  Byzantine  history ;  bat  a  concise  view  of.  the  raign  and 
character  of  the  emperor  Leo,  may  explain  the  ksteffiirts  t^Kaft 
were  attempted  to  sare  the  billing  empire  of  the  West*^ 

Since  the  death  of  the  yonnger  Theodosins,  the  domestio 
repose  of  Constantinople  had  >  never  been  intermpted  by  war 
yr  &ction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  liand,  and  the  sceptre 
of  the  East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Mardan :  he  gratefoHy 
reverenced  her  august  rank  and  viigin  chastity;  and,  after 
her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the  leligiouB 
worship  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  tne  Imperial  samt** 
Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Manaan 
seemed  to  behold,  with  indifference,  the  misfortunes  of  Itome ; 
and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince,  to  dt»w 
his  sword  against  the  Vandals,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise, 
which  had  formerly  been  exacted  from  him  when  he  was  a 
captive  in  the  power  oi  Genseric**  The  4eath  ,of  Marcian, 
after  a  rdign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  East  to 
the  danger  of  •  a  popular  election ;  if  the  superior  weight  of  a 
single  &mily  had  not  been  able  to  incline  the. balance  in  £ivor 
iji  the  candidate  whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patri- 
cian Aspar  might  have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head, 
if  he  would  have  subscribed  the   Nioene  creed.*^     During 

**  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  ftcknowledge  the  distress  of 
Ridmer: — 

Pneterea  invictos  Riolmer,  qaem  pobUoa  fiita 
Respiciujit,  propria  solus  rix  MarU  repellit 
PinUam  per  milb  ragum. 

Italy  addreases  her  complaint  to  the  I^ber;  and  Borne,  ai  itibe;  Bolieita- 
tioD  of  Ihe  river  god,  transports  hersdf  to  Constantinople,  renounces 
her  ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  goddess 
of  the  East  Hiis  &bulou8  machinery,  which  the  genius  of  Claudian 
had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  mtseraUe  resource  of  the 
muse  of  Sidonius.  .     . 

'*  Tbe  original  aothon  of  the  reigns  of  Haraan,  Leo,  and  Zend,  are 
reduced  to  some  imperfect  fragments,  whose  defidoocies  must  be  sup- 
plied from  the  more  recent  compilations  of  Thepphanes,  Zonaras,  and 
Uedrenus. 

**  St  Pulcheria  died  A.  B.  4«B,  fotir  years  belbi«  her  nominal  hus- 
band ;  «nd  herrfestival  is.  celebrated  on  Ibe  -loth  of  September  by  the 
modern  Qreeks :  she  bequeathed  an  immense  pa,trimoDj  to  l»ous,  or,  at 
least,  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See  Tillen^ont,  M6moires  fksdes.  torn,  zr 
p.  181—184. 

••  See  Procopius,  de  ^eH.  TahdaL  L  i  c  4,  p.  186. 

*'  From  this  disaUlity  of  Aspar  to  asoMid  the  throne^  H  loay  b« 
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ihme  generatiaiifly  the  «n«i«  of  the  East  were  svceefinvldf 
oomxnaDded  by  hk  ftther,  bj  himself,  and  by  lUa  fion  Ardabn* 
rina;  his  BarbariaA  guards  formed  a  militai^  force  t^t  over- 
awed the  pakioe  and  the  ^pital ;  and  the  ilibenil  distributiesi 
of  his  iHHDense  trsasures  rendeired  As^r  as  )>qm}ar  as  he 
was  pow«r&l.  He  reeorameiided  l^e  obscure  name  of  Leo 
of  Thrace^  a  military  tribune^  and  the  principal  steward  of 
Ua  hoiBeboid,  His  nottiiiiAtion  was  unanimbusly  satifiedby 
the  sen^;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar  reoaved  the  Imperial 
crown  finom  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was 
permitted  to  enpiiess^  by  this  unusoal  ceremony,  the  soffi^sgo 
of  the  Deity.'*  This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  L^ 
has  been  distinguished  by  ihcj  ^e  of  IAm  Great;  fnan  a  sue* 
oeeaion  of  priness,  who  gradually  fixed  in  the  c^inion  of  the 
Greeks  a  very  humble  standard  of  herodo,  or  afe  lent  of  loyal, 
peifectioiu  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  which  Leo  re-  . 
nsted  the  oppfession  of  his.  benefiustor,  showed  that  he  was 
eonscioiis  g{  his  duty  and  of  his.  prerogative.  Aspar  was 
astonished  to  fibd  that  hi«  influeboe  coilld  no  bnger  appoint 
a  prssfect  of  GoQstlmtinoiple :  he  presumed  to  reproach,  his 
sovereign  with  a-  breach  of  promise,  and  insokntly  shH^i^ 
his  purple,  ^It  is  not  propel,  '(said  he,)  that  the  man  who  is 
invested t with  this  gatment,  should  be  guilfy  ci  lying."  "Nor 
is  it  piK)per,  (eepli^'  Leo,)  that  a  prince  shouhi  be  compelled 
to  resign'  1^  own  judgment,  atid  the  public,  interest,  to  the 
will  of  a  s^blset"  After  thas  extraordinary  scene,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  reconeiliatbn  of  the  emperor  and  the 
patrician  eould:be  anc^;  or^  at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid 
and  periDatieiit..  An  army  of  Isanrians"  ^as  secretly  levied, 
and  introduced  into  Constatatinople ;  and  while  Leo  under- 
mined the  aDthori^^  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of  the  £unily 

^ .ti .  .  I  ■  ; .■■.  >  > '.. — . ■ — ' 

inferred  thai  the  stain  of  Mtreity  was  perpettial  and  mdeUHe,  Vhili> 
l^t  of  ^f^onaiH  diMppeared  in  the  aeoond  generation. 

**  Theophanefl,  p  ^5.  This-  appears  to  be  the  first  vri^  of  a  cere* 
mony^  which  all  the  OhristiaQ  princes  of  the  world  have  smce  adopted; 
and  from  whidi  the'  clergy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable  consiEi- 
Qttenoes. 

*'  Oedremis,  (p.  846,  846,)  who  was  conveFsaat  with  the  writercr  of 
better  days,  has  preserved  the  remarbible  words  of  Aspar,  BaenXci), 

^*  The  ^ower  of  the  Iteurians  agitatisd  the  Eastern  empire  in  tl» 
ftwo'eueoeedlDg  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius ;  bat  it  endea  in  the  de* 
etraction  of  those  Barbarians,  who  maintained  tliehr  fierce  indepenuenos 
\  two  hundred  and  thirty  yeara 
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of  Aspar,  Ha  mild  and  cautious  •  behavior  restraiued  l^em 
from  anj  ra^  and  desperate  attempts,  ^kieh  might  have 
been  &tol  to  themselves,  or  thar  enemies.  The  measures 
of  peace  and  war  were  affectM  by  this  internal  revokitioii. 
As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty^  of  the  throne,  the 
secret  oorrespondenoe  of  religion  and  interest  engaged  him 
to  faror  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  ^>e 
complaints  of  the  Italians;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  hh  collei^e, 
Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  invested  with  the  'diadem  and 
purple  of  the  West  ".  •     t   • 

The  virtues  of  "^Anttiemius  have  perhaps  b^n  magnified, 
since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce  from 
the  usurper  Plt)copius,  has  been  swelled  intd  a  liue  of  emper- 
ors/* But  the  misrit  of  his  immediate  psi^nts;  their  houdr^, 
and  their  riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the  most  illnstri>- 
ous  subjects  of  the  East  His  &ther,  iVocbpius,  obteined, 
after  his  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of  genehtl  and  patrician ; 
and  the  name'of  Anthemius  was  deri^  from  his  maternal 
grand&ther,  the  celebrated  pnefect,  who-  protected,  with  so 
much  ab^ty  and  '  success,  the  infiint  reign  of  Theodosius, 
The  grandson  of  the  praefect  was  raised  above  l^e'^dbndiHon 
of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage  with  Euphe^tl^  the 
daughter  of  the  emperbt  Mardan.  Hiis  splendid  afliafice, 
^hidi  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  nik^ritj  hastened  4he 
promotion  of  Anthemius  to  the  sucoescave  dimities  of  count, 
of  master^general,  of  consul,  and  of  palridan ;  and  his  merit 
.or  fortune  diumed  the  honors  of  a  victory,  which  was  ob- 
^ned  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  Huns.  Without 
mdulgii^  an  extravagant  ambition,  the  6on'4n4BW  of  Mardau 
might  hope  to  be  his  successor;  but  Anthemius  supported 
the  disappointment  with  courage  and  patienee ;  and  bis  sub^ 
sequent  elevation  was  universally  appijoved  by  the  public^ 
who  esteemed  hini  worthy  to  reign,  trU*  he  ascended  the 
throne.**    The  emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Constan- 

'•  - — >— TaU  tu  dvis  ab  Turbe'  ' 

Pnk^pio  genitore  uiIom  ;  mxi  prisoi  propngo 
Anguttia  tenit  a  proavU, 
nte  poet  (SidoiL  Ptoegyr.  Anthem.  6'7-*806)  then  proo«M|s  to  rdkte 
the  priyate  life  and  fortunes  of  the  foture  emperor,  irith  wUdi  hi 
•nust  have  been  yerjimperfeoay  acquainted* 

**  Sidbnius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that'  thiflT'dlsspt 
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tinaple,  attenijed  by  several  counts  of  high  diBiiDciion,  and  a 
body  of  guaixis  alm^t  equal  to  the  strei^th  and  numbeis  of 
a  i^olar  army  :  he  enteted  Rome  ia  triumph,  and  the  choice 
of  Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the 
Barbarian  confederates  of  liaAyJ*  The  solemn  inauguration 
.  of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
and 'the  patrician  Bicimer;  a  fortunate  event,  which  was 
eonsidered  as  the  firmeat  eecurity  of  tthe  umon  and  happiness 
of  tho  state.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously 
flUspkyed;  and  man^  senators  completed  their  ruin,  by  an 
Bxpensiva  eSott  to  disguise  their  poverty..  AH  serious  busi* 
oess  was  suspended  during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice 
were  shut;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the  places  of 
^ublio  and  ptivato  resort,  resounded'  witii  hymeneia]  songs 
4nd  4anGes;:  and  the  royal  bride,  closed  in  silken  rob^ 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  was  eonduoted  to.  the  palace  of 
Itieimer,  who  had  changed  his  military  dress  for  the: habit  of 
4  oonaul'  and  a  senator.  On  ^k  memorable  occttuon^  Sido- 
«iius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been  so  fiitally  blasted, 
appeared  as  the  orator  of  Axiy&gae,.  among  the  provincial 
iepu^  who  .addressed  the  thixHie  with  congratulations  or 
tomphdntsi**  The  calends  of  January  were  now  approach- 
4Dg,  and  the  venal  poety  who  had  loved  Avitus,  and  esteemed 
Majorian,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  celebrate,  m  heroic 
verse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the 
Aiture  triumphs,  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius  pro- 
nounced, mth  assurance  and  success,  a  panegyric  which  is 
still  extant;  and  whatever  might  be  the  imperfections,  either 
pi  the  subject  or  of  the  composition,  the  welcome  flatterer 
was  inunediately  rewarded  witii  the  praefecture  of  Rome ;  a 
lignity  which  placed  him  among  the  illustrious  personages  of 
iibfi  empire,  tilf  h^  wisely  preferr^  the  more  respectable  char- 
scterof  abishopand  asaint.^*^  .  . 

-, I    J  «  ■  .  . ■-.       ..  :- ■'        .      ■ . ■    .      " 

|w>intmeiit  addact  new  Imtre  to  the- /virtues  of  Anthemius,  (210,  <bc^) 
who  dedlDed  one  sceptre,  and  reluctantly  accepted  another,  (22,  Ac) 

"  The  poet  a|faiii  celebrates  the  tmammity  of  all  orders  of  the  state, 
{15^-^22 ;)  and  the  Ohronide  of  Idartins  mentbns  the  fbroea  which  at> 
tended  Ms  march. 

**  Interveni  autem  nuptiis  Patricii  lUoimeris,  col  filia  pereimis 
An^sti  in  spem  publioA  securitaias  copuhibatiir.  The  journey  of 
Sidomus  from  Lyons,  and-  -the  festival  of  Borne,  are  describod  with 
some  spirit    L.  i.  epist  5,  p.  9 — IS,  eptsi  9,  p.  21. 

**  SidoDita  (Li  epist  9,  p.  23,  24)  very  fiurly  states  Uu modve,  his 
labor,  and  his  reward.    "  Hie  ipse  Panegyricns,  si  non  jadieinm,  certe 
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The  Greeks  amUtioiiBly  oomiiieiid  the  paefy  astd  ea&Q& 
faith  of  the  empexor  wh(»n  they  gave  to  the  We^ ;  nor  do 
they  foiget  to  observe,  that  when  lie  left  €oii8taiitiii<qf»ley  ha 
oonvaited  his  pakce  into  the  pious  Inundation  of  a  publia 
bath,  a  i^nich,  and  a  hospital  for  old  men*^*  Yet  some  sua- 
piciosB  appeaninees  are  foand  to  aully  the  theological  fome 
of  Anthemius.  From  the  oonveisatba  of  Phiiotheiis^  arMaee- 
doniaa  seotarj,  he  had  imbibed  the  apirit  ci  religions  tokn^ 
tion ;  and  the  Heretics  of  £<Hne  would  ham  asisembled  with 
impunity,  if  the  bold  and  Tehement  censure  wfaieh:Pope.Hil* 
ary  pfononnoed  in  the  chnnih  of  St  Peter^  had  n<^  oUiged 
him  to  abjure  the  unpc^Jar  indulgenoe**^  Ewxt  the  Pagans^ 
a  feeble  and  obscure  rernnaat,  coneeired  soma  rain  hopes, 
from  the  indifference,  or  partiality,  of  Aiithemius;  and  hip 
singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher  6e?erua,  wbc^!  he 
promoted  to  the  consulship,  was  aaeribed  to  a  secret  project, 
of  reviving  the  aacient  wonhip  of  the  gods,^'  These. idob 
were  crumbled  into  dust :  and  tne  mythobgy  wfaSd:i  had  OBf» 
been  the  creed  of  natioin,  was  sa  university  disbdieved,  that 
it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at  least;  without 
suspicion,  by  Chnstian  poeta;'*  Yet  tybe  vestiges  of  supersti- 
tion were  not  ahaolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  tho 
LupercaMa^  whose  origin  had  preceded  the  foundajtion  of 
Rome,  was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthioinius 

eyeatum,  boni  operis,  aooepii"  He  wa^  made  bishop  of  Glermoai, 
A.  D.  471.    Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  xvL  p.  *750. 

^*  Hie  palace  of  ADthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontift 
In  the  niiim  century,  Alexius,  tbeBon-m-law  of  Uie  emperor  l^cmhK 
los,  obtained  penuission  to  porchase  the  ground ;  and  ended  his  OKjk 
in  a  monastery  which  he  founded  on  that  delightful  spot  Ducaoige^ 
Constantinopcdis  Christiana,  p.  llYi  162.  /         \ 

^^  Papa  Hilarius  .  .  .  apud  beatum  Petrttm  Apostolnm,  psXam  ne 
id  ISeret,  darft  voce  eonstrinzit,  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  faoieDda  oum  in- 
terpositione  juramenti  idem  promitteret  Imperator.  Qdaaius  Epistol 
ad  Andronicum,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  46*7,  Na  S.  The  cardinal  obsorvet^ 
with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  eaaiec  to  |)lant  heresies  at 
Constantinople,  than  at  Rome. 

^'  Damaseius,  in  the  life  of  the  plulosopher..  Isidore^  apud  Photiun^ 
p.  1049.  Ihunascius,  who  liyed  'under  Justinian,  eompoeed  anothei 
work,  consisting  of  570  prsBtematural  stories  of  scnils,  deamoaa,  appari* 
ioBs,  the  dotage  of  Platoote  Pacaoiam. 

^*  In  the  po^cal  works  of  SidoniuSy  which  he  afterwards  oondeoaoed^ 
(L  ix.  epiat  16,  pi  285,)  the  labliloas  deities'  are  the  principal  aetora. 
If  Jerom  was  scourged  by  the  aagels  for  oidy  reading  V  aracjl,  the 
tMshop  of  Clermont,  for  such  a  vile  imitati  iq,  deserted  an  additMnai 
wbipping  from  the  Muses. 
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The  iavage  aad  mniple  ritat  weie  expreasiye^  of  nn  e^ttf 
Btate  of  society  befoie  the  ioTention  of  arfai  and  agriciiUipve. 
The  nwtic  deities  who  pfeaided,  over  the  t^Mle  a^  pleasum 
of  .the  pMloral  1]|%  Pan,  FaiiQiis,  and  tiieir  tmin  4>f  .eat|iirs, 
trere  each  as  the  &iioy  of  sbepherda  JUigbt  cinate^  sportive, 
petulant^  aad  kweiviotts;  iwhoae  powes  va»' limited,  and 
whole  inaKee  wa»  inoffeasiye.  A  goat  was  the  ofieri^  the 
bes^  adapted  to  tibeir  icharaeter  and  attributes ;  the. flesh  of 
ihe  vietm  was  roasted  <ai  willow  spite;  :and  the  riotous 
jronths,  «h^  erowded  to  the  feast^  fan  naked  about  the  fields, 
with  leatiier  .thongs  in  their  hands»  O0ii|intttiieating,<a$  it  was 
supposed,  the  blessing  of  feouuditj  to  the  women  whom  they 
touched.**  The  altar*  of  JPau;  was  erected,  perhaps-  by  £vaa- 
der  Ae  Arca^an,  int^  dbrk  recess  in  the. side  of  the  Pi^antipe 
hill,  watered  by  a  perpetual  fbfuntain,  and  ^aded  by  a  hang- 
ing gfore«  A  tradition,  that,  in  the  sanjie  plsoe,  Romulus 
and  Bemus  were  suckk4  by  the  wol^  rendeiied  it  still  more 
sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  t^ie  B<>Qiana ;  and  this 
sylvan  spot  was  gmdually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices 
of  the  F(Mrttm»'^  Afker  the  oenversion  of  the  Imperial  dty, 
the  OhristisBs  still  coatimied,  in  the  month  of  February^  the 
winual  celebration  <kf  the  Lfipescalia;  to  which  they  ascribed 
a  secret  #nd  mysteripus  infiuenoe  on  the  genial  po(«i^rs  (^ 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  bishope  of  Rome  were 
solicitous  to  abolish  :a  prpfane  custom,  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  C^hrstianity ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate:  the  inveterate  abuse  sub- 
sisted till  the  end  of  the  fifUi  century,  and  Pope  Gelasius,  wh<? 
purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry,,  appeased. 
by  a  i^naaX  apology,  the  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people.** 

***  Ovfd(FaBt.l.  it  2e'7— 41^$)  has  given  an  amusiDg  descriptioB  of 
the  follies  of  autiquitjr,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect*  that  a 
grave  nmgigtrsle,  muning^  naked  through  the  stniets»  was  not  an  object 
of  astoaidiment  or  lan^tet. 

'^  Bee  Dionys.  Halicain,  L  L  p.  26,  65,  edit  Hudsoa  The  Roman 
antiquarios  Donatus  (L  il  a  18,  p.  178, 174)  and  Nardini  (p.  386,  887) 
have  labered  tfo  aseortain  the  true  situatien  of  the  LupercaL 

*'  Bsronhis  puhHshed*  from  th0  M8S.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of 
Pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  496,  No.  28 — 15,)  which  is  entitled  Adversua 
Andromachnm.  gjenatprero,  ccsterofque  BomaQos»  qui  Lupercalia  eecun- 
dom  morem  pristioum  colenda  coDstitaebant.  Gelasius  always  sup. 
yoses  that  his  adversaries  are  oomhial  Ghriatiana,  and,  that  he  may  not 
jiald  to  them  in  abetird  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmleES  festival 
all  the  calamities  of  the  age. 
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In  all  his  pnUio  deciaratioiuf  tii^  emperor  Leo  aasafiieft  Ihe 
authority,  and  professes  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for  his  sbti 
Anthemius,  with  whom  'he  had  ditided  the  administration  of 
the  universe.**  The  sitiiatiotf,  and  perhaps  the  chanacter,  of 
Leo,  dissuaded  liai  Itom  exposing  his  pmon  to  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  an  A£iean  war.  Bnt  the  powers  of  the  Eastern 
emi»re  were  striBntfously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy  and-  the 
Mediterranean  feom  the  Vlindals*,  and  Oenseric,  who  had  so 
kng  oppressed  both  the  hind  and  sea,  was  thrisatened  from 
every  side  with  a  fonoidable  iuvaBionf.  The  easnpiiign  was 
opened  by  &  bold  and  snoeessful  enterptise  of  the  prssfecl 
Heraditts.**  'Hie  troops  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  and 'Libya,  were 
embarked,  under  his  command ;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train 
of  horses  and  cam^  opened  the  roads  of  the  desert  Herao- 
hns  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tnpoli,  surprised  and  soMued 
the  dties  of  that  province,  and  prepared^  by  a  laborious 
march j  which  Oato  had  formerly  executed,**  to  join  the-Im* 
penal  amay  under  (^  walls  of  Carthage,  llie  intelligence 
of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  insidious  and  ineffec- 
tutd  propositions  of  peace ;  bnt  he  was  still  more  seriously 
alanned  by  the  reconcillataon  of  Maroellinus  with  the  two 
empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to 
acknbii^ledge  the  legitimate  titie  of  Anthemlus,  /whom  be 
iicoompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome;  the  Dalmatian  fleet 
was  received  into  the  harbors  of  Italy ;  the  active  valor  of 
MarcelMnnH  expelled  the  Vandals  (hym  tie  Island  of  Sar^ia; 
-■■       ■      ■  ...    t   ....   ^  .,>'. 

**  Itaqtie  nos  qnibus  totius  nituidi  regimen  o6mmibit  superna  pro- 
visio  .  .  .  .  Pius  et  triumpbator  semper  Aveastafi  fillos  Boeteir  Anthe- 
mius,  lioet  DiTina  Msjestaa  et  nostra  ereatio  pbtjiti  egaa  plenam  hnpeni 
commifierit  potestatem,  dice.  ...  .  Such  is  tbe  digmfied  style  of  Leo, 
whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Dominus  et  Pater  meus  Princeps 
siuffatiaaimus  Lea  8ee''lfoYelL  Anthem,  tit  il  ilL  p.  88,  ad  calcem 
CoAThedd  .        ' 

^  Theexpeditionef  Heradiwi»<doadedwithdifficaltiM,](Ti^^ 
Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  yi.  p.  640,)  and  It  requires  some  dieKterifyto 
use  the  eireumstances  aflbfrdeci  by  Thdophanes,  without  iry'ury  to  the 
more  respectable  evidence  of  Prooopiqs. 

^  The  march  of  Oato  from  Berenice,  in  the  provinee  df  Oyrene,  wat 
much  kipger  than  that  of  Heracttos  from  TrhxAl  He  passed  the  deep 
sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  -wais  found  ncoessaiytn  provide,  b> 
ndM  the  ordittary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  tkinB  mled  with  water, 
and  several  PwUi,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  euckii^ 
the  wounds  whidi  had  been  made  bf  tile  serpSBts  of  tlieir  natifv 
eountry.  See  Phitarofa  in  Oaton.  Utioiaa.  torn.  ir.  p.  2*76.  Stl^abrft 
Qeograph.  L  xyil  p.  1193. 
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•od  tbe  lav^d  ^ortB  of  the  Wostiadded  some  w«iglit  io  the 
immense  preparations  of  tiie  Eastern  Romans.  The-  expense 
of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  aeni  against  the  Vandalsi 
has.beendiatincltly  aaoerUined;  and  the  curious  and  instruo- 
tiTe  acfsouM  displays  the  -wealth  of  the  declining  empire. 
Die  .  Bdyai  jdemesnes,  or.  private  patrimony'  of  the  [mnoe, 
Bi^piied  aeveinteen  thooaand  pounds  of  gold ;  forty-^even 
thouaand  pounds  of  goldf  and  seven  hundred  thousand- of 
ail  ver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the  treasury  hy  the  Pnetorian 
profeetB.  JB\ii  the  dtiea  iwere  rednoed  to .  extreme  poverty ; 
and  the  diligent  caJci^liont.af  .6nea  and  Ibufeitures,  aaa  val- 
uable object  of  the  revenin^  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
''just  or  noerciful  adminiatratioii.  The  .whole  expense,  hy 
whatsoever,  means  k  was  ^frayed,  of  the  African  campaigQ, 
amounted,  to  tbQ.aum,of  one  hundred. and: thirty  thousand 
ppunda  of  ffold,  about  £ve.. millions  twa.  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterung,  at  $  tune  whisn  the  .vdnfi.of  money  appears, 
from  tbQ  Qpnoiparatave  price  of  eom^to  have  been  somewhat 
higher  t^an  in  .the  present  age.**  The  fleet  that  sailed  from 
CcAistantit)Q{)ie  to  Quithage,  oonsisted  of  eleven  hundred  and 
^rteen  dupe,  and  tbe ;  i|umber  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
exAB^edonebuitdred  thouaand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother 
-of  the^  empress  Yorina^^  >waB  intrusted  with,  this  important 
command.  His  sistsr,  the  ;wiie  oi  Lee,  had^exaggeiated  th^ 
m^Ht  of  bis  £>nnjBr.  ea^loits  against  the  Scyi^mns.  But  th^ 
dideovery  of  his  guilt^  or-incapiMiify,  was  lieserved  for  the 
African,  w^;  and  his  friends  could  only  save  his  military 
f^utis^on  by;  asserting,  that  Iie;Jiad  ooespired  with  Aspar  to 

.  ••  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius,  (de  Bell. 
TandaL  L  i.  c  6,  p.  191 ;)  the  ^mallei-  conatitiient  parts,  which  Tillemont, 
{Hist,  des  EmpereiffB,  torn.  vL  p.  a»e)  has  laboriously  collected  from 
tbe  .Bysantioe : writers,  are  1<bs  certem;  aad  kis  'im|)Drtant  The  histo- 
ciaa  ,Ms]c1mi» laments ;  the  piibli^.  midery,  (Eacoer^  m^  Suida  in  Corp, 
Hisi  Byzaat  p  58 ;)  but  be  is  surely  unjust,  when  he  charges  Leo  with 
hoarding  the  treusures  wbich  he  extorted  from  the  people.* 


•  Compare  likewiae  the  newly-discovered  work  of  Lydas,  de  Ma^pstrati- 
l&uff,  ed.  Hase.  Paris,  1812,  (and  in  the  nSw  collection  of  the  Byzantmes,)  I 
Hi.  0.  43.  tycltfs  «tateB  the  expenditord  at  65,000  lbs.  of  gold,  700,000  of 
•ilvier.  Bnt  Ly«hM  exaggentes  the  fleet  to  the  iDCvedihle  namber  of  10,000 
kmg  ships,  (LibamtB,)  and  the  troops  to  400,000  men. .  Lydtis  describes  tfais 
fiuSmeasore,  of  whiph  hecha^is^es  the  blame  oa  Bacdliscafl^as  tha  shipiwrec^ 
•f  tJbe  sute.  From  that  time  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  wcfo  aatid' 
fated  ;  and  tlie  finances  fell  into  inextricable  confusion.— M. 
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qMure  G«BMrio,  and  lo  belny  Hm  last  hope  «f  <ilie  Wesldis! 
empupe. 

£zperieii06  has  shown,  thai  the  svoMiB  of  ao  invader 
moBt  oommoDlj  depends  on  the  yigot  and  orisrify  of  his 
opeiationsk  The  strength  and*  shwpoess  of  the  fimt  im- 
pression are  blunted  by  delay;  thebeal^  and  Sf^t  of  the 
tro<^  inseoaibly  langiash  in  a  distairt^  dimato ;  ihe  naTal  and 
militaiy  force,  a  mighty  eflbct  whidi  perhaps  oan  never  be 
repeated,  is  silently  oonaamed;  and  erery  hour  that  ii  wasted 
in  negotiation,  aoeustoms  ^  enemy  to  coMtempkte  and 
examine  those  hostile  teirore,  which,  oh  liheir  &Bt  afmeaoranoe, 
he  deemed  ineiistible.  13ie  formidable  navy  of  ^Baahscils 
pm!9ued  its  prosperous  naiigadon  ivoitt-  the  Tht^acian  Bos^ 
phoros  to  the  coast  of  Afioea.  He  kaded  his  tioops  at  Cape 
Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mseeuiy,  about  forfy  mitee  lipom 
Carthage.''  The  army  of.  Heradias,  and  the  fleet  of  Ma^ 
oellinua,  either  jdned  or  seconded  tW  imperial  lieotenant; 
and  the  VandaJs  who  opposed'  hkprogvem  by  sea  or  hmd, 
were  suocessively  vanquished.*'  If  BasiiiscaiB  had  seised  the 
moment  of  consternation,  and  boldly  adfwnoed  to  the  eaptaZ^ 
Carthage  must  have  sorrenderad,'  axA  the  kingdom!  of  the 
VandaU  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the  dai^er  wifJi 
firmness,  and  elud^  it  with  his  vetuan  dexterity.  He  pro- 
testedy  in  the  most  tespeetful  language,  that  he  waa  Mdy 
td  submit,  his  person,  and  Lis  dominions,  to  the  wiB '  of  the 
emperor;  but  he  requested  a  truce  of  five  days  -to-  regulate 
the  terms  of  his  snbmiasion;  and  it  was  univerMlly  b^ved, 
that  hk  secret  Hb^iahty  contiibirted  to  the  success  of  Us 
public  negotiation.  Instead  of  obstinately  refusing  whatever 
indulgence  his  enemy  so  earnestly  i^olicited,  the  guilty,  or  the 
oredulous,  Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal  tnice ;  and  his 
imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclt^m,  that  he  already  con- 
sidered liimself  as  the  eofeiqueror  of  Africa.  During  tiiis  short 
interval,  the  wind  became  fiivorable  to  the  design  of  Oen^ 
seric:  He  manned  his-  largest  ships  of  war  with  the  btavest 
of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  they  towed  afler  them  many 

•'  Vm  promontory  is  forty  nilea  tttjm  Oarihage,  (Prooop.  1.  i  «l  6^ 
B.  192,)  and  iwe^ty  leagues  fmm  ^cily,  (Shaw's  Travels,  jx  89.)  Sdpie 
uaded  farther  in  the  my,  at  the  ,fiiir  promoniory }  'see  the  aniniated 
liescriptioQ  of  Dvy,  zzix.  26, 2t. 
^  Theophanes  (p.  100)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  fhe  Yandals  wer« 
-,  IUb  assertion  of  Jomandes,  (de  SfioooBSioae  R^  J  that  Basi* 
I  attacked  Carthage,  muRt  l>e  understood  in  a  very  quaufied  i 
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hige  barks,  filled  with  oombiutible  materiald.  In  the  ob« 
ficoritj  of  ithe  night,  these  deBtractiTe  Teasels  were  impelled 
against  the  unffoarded  and  unsnspei^ting  fleet  of  the  Romans^ 
who  were  awi^ned  1^  the  aense  of  their  instant  dlEiuger. 
Their  oloee.  and  crowded  prder  assisted  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  which  was  oommnnicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible 
violence;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  the 
flamesy  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who 
oonld,  neither  eammand  nor  obey,  increased  the  horror  of 
the  nocSbumal  tnxiiult  .Whilst  thej  labored  to  extricate-  them- 
selves from  the  fireHsfaipe^  imd  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
navy,  the  galkya  of  <  G«nseric  assaulted  them  with  temperate 
and  discipHQed  valor ;  and  noany  of  the  Romans,  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  vic- 
torious Yandals^  Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night, 
the  heroic,  or  nihm  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one  of  th^ 
principal  officers  of  Banliscus,  has  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion.  When  the  ahip^  which  he  had  bravely  defended, 
was  ahnost  consomed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armor  into  the 
sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the 
son  of  Grenseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  nonorable  quar^ 
ter,  and  sunk  under  the  waves;  etclaiming,  with  his  last 
br^th,  that  he  wonld  never  fiill  alive  into  the  hands  of  those 
imf»oua:  dogs.  Actuated  by  a  iar  differei^  spirit,  Basiliscus, 
whose  station  was  the  most  renaote  from  danger,  disgracefully 
fled  m  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Ckm- 
$t)inti«io]^  wi&the  loss  of  more-  tban  half  of  his  fieet  and 
army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  tho  sanctuary  of  St. 
Sophia,  till  his. sifter,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain 
his  pardon  from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  effected 
his  retreat  through  the  <ksert ;  Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  t  was  assassinated,  pechaps  at  the :  instigation  of 
Ridmer,  by  one  of  his  own  caplxulis;  and  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  bis  most 
formidable  antagonists.**  After  the  fiiilure  c^  this  great 
3xpedition,*'  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea: 

••  Damaadus  in  Vit.  Isiflor*  apud  Phot.  p.  1048.    It  wiU.apJ)ear,  by 
comparing  the  three  shcnrt  chromdes  of  tiie  timed,  that  MarceUinvis  had 


bt  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  in  Sicily. 

*  Aeoat^og  to  Lydii%  Leo,  distracted  by  this  and'  the  other  calamitiet 
if  liu  reign,  partical&rly  a  dreadiiil  fire  at  (Constantinople,  abatndoned  ths 
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the  oottta  of  lUfliy,  Gieeoe,  and  Alia,  were  again  exposed  to 
his  levenge  and  avarice;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  t» 
his  obedience;  he  added  Sidly  to  the  number  of  his  prov- 
inces; and  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  yean  and  of 
'  ^ry,  he  beheld  the  final  extin<stbn  of  the  empire  of  the 

During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch  had 
studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians  of  En- 
rope,  whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and  eiec- 
tual  diversion  against  the  two  empires.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Chiul ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned 
over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense 
of  interest,  to  foiget  the  cruel  affront  which  Genseric  had  in- 
flicted on  their  sister.'^  The  death  of  the  emperor  Mi^orian 
delivered  Theodoric  the  Second  finom  the  lestramt  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  honor;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the 
Komans;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  be 
firmly  united  to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward 
of  his  perfidy.  The  selfish  policy  of  Bicimer  encouraged  him 
to  invade  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession  ^  jiEgid- 
ius,  his  rival ;  but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence  cf  Aries, 
and  the  victory  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul,  and  chedced,  during 
his  lifetime,  the  proigress  of  the  Visigoths.  Their*  ambition 
was  soon  rekindled;  and  the  design  of  eztinguishinff  the 
Roman  empire  in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  conceived,  and  iSmost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  Eurio,  who  assauinated  his  brother 
Theodoric,  and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  su- 
perior abilities,  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  passed  the 
Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  subdued  the  cities 

*^  For  the  African  war,  see  l^roteophis^  de  BeH.  YMidaL  I  i  e  6,  p. 
191, 192,  198,)  Theophanea,  (p.  99,  100, 101,)  Cedraons,  (p.  849,850.) 
and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  ziv.  p.  60,  51.)  Montesquieo  (Cooaidcrations 
But'la  Grandeur,  Ac^  c.  xz.  torn,  ill  p.  497)  has  made  a  judicious  obser- 
vation on  the  failure  of  these  great  nayal  armaments. 

'*  Jornandei  is  our  host  suide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  TL 
and  Euric,  (de  Bebos  Geti^  c.44,  46, 46,  4*7,  p.  675— 6S1.)  Idatina 
ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  information  ^ehich  he 
might  have  given  on  the  a£Gurs  of  Spaia  The  events  that  relate  to 
Gaul  are  laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  book  of  the  Abbd  Duboe^ 
Hist  Critique;  tom.  l  p.  424 — 620. 


yakoe,  Uke  another  Orestes,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  OoostantiBOpla  te 
ttier  I  iiL  c.  44,  p.  230.^M. 
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of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  hMh  the  martul 
nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  victoriow 
arms  into  the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to 
hold  the  kingdom  of  GalHda  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of 
Spain.**  The  efforts  of  Euiic  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  leas 
successful,  in  Gaul ;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry  and 
Auvergne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses,  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master.**  In  the  defence  of  Oler^ 
mont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabitaiits  of  Auvergne  sus- 
tained, with  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the 
fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of  that  important  oon-^ 
quest.  The  youth  of  the  province  were  animated  by  the 
heroic,  and  almost  incredible,  valor  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Avitiis,**  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only 
eighteen  horsemen,  boldly  atitacked  the  Gothic  army,  and, 
after  maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious 
within  the. walk  of  Clermont. '  His  diarity  was  equal  to  his 
courage :  in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand  poor 
were  fed  at  his  expense ;  and  his  private  influ^ice  levied  an 
army  of  Burgundlans  for  the  dehveranoe  of  Auvergne.  From 
lis  virtues  »lone  the  &ithful  citizens  of  Gaul  derived  any  hopes 
of  safety  or  freedom ;  and  even  such  virtues  were  insiiflicieBt 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their  country,  since  they  were 
anxious  to  learn,  from  his  authority  and  example,  whether  they 
should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.**  The  pub- 
lic confldence  was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  state  were  ex>- 
hausted ;  and  the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  thalt 
Anthemius,  who  reigncfd  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  protectmg 
his  distressed  subjects  beyond  thiB  Alps.    The  feeble  emperor 

''  Bee  liariana,  Hist.  HispKah.  torn.  i.  L  v.  c.  6.  p.  162. 

••  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gaiil,  more  especially  Of 
Auvergne,  is  shown  by  Siak>ni«te  \  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards 
aa  a  buhop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ikte  of  h>e  coimtry.  See  L  ▼. 
epiBi  1,  5v  9,  ^.  • 

•*  Sidonius,  1.  iii.  epist  8,  p.  66 — 68.  Greg.  Turoa  1.  iL  c.  24,  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  1*74.'  JorDandes,  c.  46,  p.  676.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only 
the  8oa-i»>Iaw  of  Avitus,  his  wife^i  son  by  another  husband. 

**  Sf  nulls  a  repul^ca  viree,  nulla  pr»sidia;  si  nullse,  quantum 
rumor  eet,  Anthemii  principis  opes ;  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobihtas,  sen 
patriaoi  dimittere  seu  capillog,  (Sidon.  1.  ii.  epist  1,  p.  88.)  The  last 
wordp  <SivmoQd,  Kot  p.  26)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  tottMm^ 
^-^-'-^  tas  inda3d  the  choice  of  Sidonioi  himself. 
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•ould  only  piioehire  for  their  defence  tbe  Berrioe  of  tvrelire 
Uioneand  british  aaxOiaries.  Raolihainua,  one  of  the  independ- 
ent kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  trans- 
port his  troops  to  the  continent  of  €kral :  he  sailed  up  the  Loire, 
and  eital>lished  his  quarters  in  Beny,  where  the  people  oonir 
plained  of  these  oppressive  allies,  till  they  were  dest^jed  or 
dsperKd  br  the  arms  of  the  Yis^oths.^* 

One  of  the  last  aots  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  Roman  seniite 
exercised  over  their  >  subjects  of  Qaul,  was  the  trial  and  con* 
demnation  of  Arvandus,  the  Praetorian  prae&ict  Sidonius,  who 
fsjoicts  that  he  lived  under  a  rco^  in  which  he  inightpitj  and 
ttsist  a  state  criminal,  has  expressed,  with  tenderness  and 
freedom,  the  &uHs  of  Ids  indxBcreet  and  unfortunate  friend/!' 
Fkom  the  perils  which  he  had  escaped,  Arwidos  imlubed  con- 
fidence rather  than  wisdom ;  and  such  was  the  various^  though 
uniform,  imprudence  of  his  behavior,  that  his  prosperity  must 
appear  much  more  surprising  t^n  his  down&U.  The  second 
praefecture,  whidi  he  obtained  within  the  tenn  of  five  years, 
abolished  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  prececKng  adminis- 
tration. His  easy  teniper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  ex- 
asperated by  opposition;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  impor- 
timate  creditors  with  the  n)oils  of  the  province ;  his  capricious 
insolence  aflfended  the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he- sunk  under  the 
weight  of  the  public  hatred.  The  mandate  of  his  disgrace 
sunnnoned  him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate ;  and 
he  passed  the  Sea  of  Tiucany  with  a  fiivorable  wind,  the  pres- 
age, as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes.  A  decern 
respect  was  still  observed  for  the  PrcBfeetorian  rank;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the  hospitaUt^, 
raiher  than  to  the  custody,  of  Elavius  Asellus,  the  count  of  the 
sacred  largesses,  who  resided  in  the  Capitol**     He  was  eager- 

**  The  history  of  these  Briti^ds  jnay  be  traced  in  Jomandes,  {a  46, 
678;)  Sidonius,  (1.  iii.  epistoL  9,  j.  13,  T4,)  and  Gregory  of  Toura^ 
1  ii^  c  18,  in  torn,  it  p.  I'SfO.)  Sidoqius  (who  styles  these  mereenaxy 
troops  argutos,  armatos,  tomultuoieKx^  virtute  numero,  oontnbeniii]^ 
contumaces)  addresses  their  ij^neral  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  fiunUr 
jarity. 

'^  See  Sidonius,  L  L  epist  7,  p.  16 — ^20,  with  Stnnond*s  noias.  This 
letter  does  honor  to  hia  heart,  as  wdl  tm  to.  his  nndecstaiidiiig.  The 
prose  of  Sidonius,  however  yitiftted  by  %  feXse  and  affected  laate,  ia 
much  superior  to  his  insipid  yerses. 

**  When  the  Capitol  oeaaed  to  be  a  tein|)le,  it  was  ^propristed  ie 
thrive  of  the  ciyil  magistrate;  and  it  is  still  the  reaiduwe  «f  the  Ki»- 
man  senator.  The  jewellers^  ifao,  might  be  allowed  to  expose  f 
precious  wares  in  the  porticos. 
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Ij  puiBued  by  l)is  aocusers,  the  four  deputieB  of  Qaiil|  wli^ 
yrere  all  distaoguiBhed  by  ibeir  birth,  their  dignitiei,  or  their 
doQuence.  I^  the  name  of  a  great  promoe,  and  wMsording 
to  tbe  forms  of  Eontan  jurispiudenoey  they  institnted  a  civil 
and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  restitution  as  might  com- 
pensate the  losses  of  indiykLuals,  and  such  punishment  as 
might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.  Their  charges  of  corrupt 
oppression  were  nuo^erous  and  weighty ;  but  they  placed  their 
secret  dependence  on  a  letter  which  they  had  intercepted,- and 
which,  they  oould  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his  secretary,  to 
have  been  dictated  by  Arvandus  himself  The  author  of  this 
letter  seemed  to  dissuade  the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace 
with  the  Greek  exnperor;  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the 
Britons  on  the  Lcnre ;  and  he  recommended  a  division  of  Gaul^ 
according  to  the  law  ci  nations,  between  the  Visigoths  and 
the  Burgundians.**  These  pernicious  schemes,  whidh  a  friend 
could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  raikity  and  indiscretion, 
were  susc^ible  of  a  treasouable  interpretation ;  saad  the  depu- 
ties had  artfiill/  resolved  not  to  produce  their  most  formidable 
weapons  till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  contest.  But  their  inten* 
taoQs  were  discovered  by  the  aeal  of  Sidonius.  He  imme* 
diately  apprised  the  unsuspecting  criminal  of  his  danger ;  and 
sincerely  lamented,  without  any  mixture  of  anger,  the  haught^^ 
presumption  of  Arvandus,  who  rejected,  and  even  resented. 
the  salutary  advice  of  his  friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situ- 
ation, Arvandus  ahowed  himself  in  the  Gapitol  in  the  white 
robe  of  a  candidate,  accepted  indiscrinunate  salutations  and 
offers  of  service,  examined  tiie  shops  of  tiie  mefchants,  the 
silks  and  gems,  sometimes  with  Ue  indifference  of  a  spectator, 
and  sometimes  with  the  attention  of  a  purchaser ;  and  com* 
plained' of  the  times,  of  the  senate,  of  the  prince,  and  of  the 
delays  of  justice.  His  complaints  were  soon  removed.  An  ear- 
ly day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and  Arvandus  appeared,  with  his 
accuseis,  before  a  numerous  assemUy  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  mourafri]  garb  whidi  they,  affedied,  excited  the  compas* 
sion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by  the  gay  and  splen^ 
did  dress  of  tiieir  adversary :  and  when  the  prsefect  Arvandus, 
with  the  first  of  the  Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their 

**  Hiec  ad  regem  Gothorum,  charta  Tidebator  emitti,  paoem  oiua 
Qr»co  Imperatore  dJssuadens,  Britannos  super  Ligerim  sitos  hnpug- 
aari  oportere,  demonstrans,  cum  Burgundionibus  jure  gentium  OalliiMi 
diridi  d«bero  confirraflos. 
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plAoes  on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of  pride 
and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  behavior.  In  this  memo- 
rable judgment,  vrhich  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  old  re* 
public,  the  Oaula  exposed,  with  force  and  freedom,  the  grieve 
ances  of  the  province;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  tho 
audience  were  suffidenilj  inflamed,  they  recited  the  fatal 
epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandos  was  founded  on  the 
strange  supposition,  that  a  subject  could  not  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  he  had  actually  conspired  to  assume  the  pur- 
ple. As  the  paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his  genume  composition ;  and  his 
astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay,  when  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  declared  him  guilty  of  a  capital  offence. 
By  thdr  decree,  he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  prsefect 
to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously 
dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fort- 
night's adjournment^  the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  his  deaUi ;  but  while  he  expected,  in 
the  Island  of  ^£sculapius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  male(isu;tofs,^**  his 
friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthem^  relented,  and  tho 
prssfect  of  Gaul  obtained  the  milder  punishment  of  exile  and 
confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compas- 
sion; but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of 
the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  people  of  Auvergne.  That  flagitious  minister, 
the  Catiline  of  his  age  and  country,  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Visigoths,  to  betray  the  province  which  he 
oppressed :  his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and  his  extravagant 
vices  would  have  inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not  excited  fear 
and  abhorrence."* 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Ricimer,  that  powerful  Barba- 
rian was  able  to  contend  or  to  negotiate  with  the  prince,  whose 

^^  Senatttsconmltvm  Ttimanum,  (Sirmood  Not  pi  l*?;)  but  thai 
law  allowed  only  ten  days  between  tne  senteDce  and  execution ;  the 
remaining  twenfy  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Theodoeias. 

^^^  Catilina  seculi  nostri  .  Sidonios,  L  il  epist.  1,  p.  33 ;  L  ▼.  epist 
It,  p.  148;'  L  vii.  epist  vii.  p.  186.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and 
applauds  the  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indigca^ 
tion  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps  with  the  resentment  of  a  person^ 
enemy. 
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aUiance  he  had  coodescended  to  accept  The  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reign  which  Anthemius  had  promised  to  the  West, 
Was  soon  clouded  bj  soisfortune  and  discord.  Ricimer,  appre- 
hensive, or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired  from  Rome,  and 
fLsed  his  residence  at  Milan ;  an  advantageous  situation  either 
to  invite  or  to  repel  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Danube,^"'  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into 
two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoia^is;  and  Uie  nobles  of 
I^guria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell 
prostrate  at  the. feet  of  the  patncian,  and  conjured  him  to 
spare  their  unhappy  country.  "For  my  own  part,"  replied 
Ricimer,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  "I  am  still  inclined 
to  embrace  the  friendship:  of  the  Galatian ', '**'  but  who  will 
undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride, 
which  always  vse&  in  proportion  to  our  submission  T  They 
informed  him,  that  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,'®^  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove;  and 
appeared  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the.  stroi^est  opposition,  either  of  interest 
or  passio^.  Their  recommendation  was  approved ;  and  Epipha- 
nius, assuming  thie  benevolent  office  of  mediation,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honors 
due  to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The  oration  of  a  bishop  in 
favor  of  peace  may  be  easily  supposed ;  he  argued,  that,  in 
all  possible  circumstances,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  must  be 
an  act  of  mercy,  or  .magnanimity,  or  prudence ;  and  he  seri- 
ously admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce 
Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and  must  be  ruinous 
to  his  dominions.     Anthemius  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 

"'  Ricimer,  under  the  reign  of  AnthemiuB,  defeated  and  slew  in 
battle  Beorgor,  king  of  the  Alani,  (Jomandes,  c.  45,  p.  678.)  His  sis- 
ter had  married  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  and  he  mamtained  an 
intimate  connection  with  Sie  Saeyic  colony  established  in  Pannonia  and 
Noricnm. 

.  ^'^^  GaUtam  oondtatum.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  ap<> 
plies  this  appellation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  wa^  promt- 
oly  bom  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Gallo-Gre- 
dans,  were  supposed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savage  and  a  corrupted 
people. 

***  Epiphaniua  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pavia,  (A.  D.  467—4^ ;) 
see  Tillemont,  M6m,  Ecdes.  torn,  xvL  p.  788.  His  name  and  actions 
would  have  been  unktiown  to  posterity,  if  Ennodius,"  one  of  his 
Buoccseors,  had  not  written  his  hfe;  (Sirmond,  Opera  torn.  i.  p.  lf)47 
—1692 ;)  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  character 
•f  the  age 
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maziiDB ;  bot  he  deefij  fclt»  with  grief  and  iii<£gnatioii,  ilie 
behavior  oi  Ridnier^  and  his  paiMon  gave  ek^uence  and 
energj  to  his  dlBoourae.  ^What  &vors,"  he  warmly  ex- 
claimed^  ^have  we  refoaed  to  this  tingratefiii  mimi'  What 
provocatioos  have  we  not  endnradl  Regardless  of  ihe 
majestf  of  the  pniple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Qaih ;  I  sac- 
rificed my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  the  refmbfic  The 
liberality  whieh  oi^bt  to  have  secui^d  the  eternal  attachment 
of  Bicimer  has  exasperated  him  against  his  bene&ctof.  -  Whi^ 
wars  has  he  not  eK<ited  agaidst  the  empm  I  How  often  has 
he  instigated  and  aansted  the  fuiy  of  hostile  ittlaonsi  Shidi 
I  now  aooept  his  perfidious  friendship?  Can  I  hc^  that  h^ 
will  lespeet  the  engagements  of  a  treafy,  who  has  abeady 
violated  tiie  duties  of  a  son  T  But  4ihe  ang^  of  Anthemius 
evaporated  in  ihese  pasaonate  exdamations}  he  insensibly 
yielded  to  the  proposals  of  Epiphmius;  and  the  bishpp 
returned  to  his  diocese  with  the  satisfeetion  of  ^storing  the 
peace  of  Italy,  by  a  reooncihalioo,^'*  of- which  the  sineecity 
and  continuance  might  be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clemency 
of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from  his  weakness ;  and  Ridiner 
suspended  his  ambitious  designs  till  he  had  secretly  prepared 
the  i^^nea  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  thrcme  of 
Anthemhia.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was- thei 
thrown  {tside.  The  army  of  Ridmer  was  foitified  by  a 
numerous  r6enfi>icement  d  Buigundians  and  Oriental  Suevi  * 
he  disclaimed  all  iallegiaiice  to  the  Greek  em|)eror^  marohed 
from  Mihm  to  the  Gates  of  Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of  Olybriua, 
bi$  Imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem 
himself  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He  had 
married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  VjJentinian,  after 
she  was  restored  by  Genseric;  who  still  detained  her  sistei 
Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son. 
The  king  of  the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  solidta* 
tions,  the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally ;  and  assignee^ 
as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  m^ 
and  people  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  the  uAwor* 
thy  preference  which  they  had  given  to  a  stranger.^**   1%e 

^**  Ennodlits  (p.  leSQ^-lAOi)  has  rdated  this  embassy  of  !E:pipha- 
■kn;  and  bis  luuTative,  yerbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  iU«*  - 
tiaiim  some  Gorioua  passages  in  the  £all  of  the  Western  empire. 

^^  Friocus,  Ezceipt  Legalioa  p.  U.    Procopitis  de  BelL  YaaM  I 
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friendship  of  the  publie  eaemj  mighi  fender  Olybrius  still 
more  unpopular  to  the  Italians;  but  when  Bicimer  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted,  with  the  offer 
of  a  diadem,  the  candidate  who  oould  justify  his  rebellion  by 
an  illustrious  name  and  a  royal  allianoe.  The  husband  d 
Pladdia,  who,  like  most  of  his  ancestors^  had  been  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity,  might  hare  continued  to  enjoy  a 
secure  and  splendid  ^ftune  in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Oon- 
stantinople;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  tormented  by 
such  a  genius  as  cannot  be  amused  (a  occupied,  unless  by 
the  administration  of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  his  friends,  perhaps,  of  his  wife ;  riashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war ;  and, 
with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor  Lao,  accepted  the 
Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed,  .and  resumed,  at  the 
capricious  will  of  a  Barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle 
(for  Genserio  was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna^  or 
the  port  of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
Western  world."' 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio 
to  the  Melvian  bridge,  abready  possessed  two  quarters  of  Rome, 
the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Tyber  from  the  rest  of  the  city ;  '••  and  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  an  assembly  of  seceding  senators  imitated,  in  the  choice 
of  Olylmns,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But  the  body  of 
tho  senate  and  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  An- 


i.  e,  6,  p.  191.  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  tho 
death  of  Hajorian.  Perhaps  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  (A.  D.  464) 
was  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present 

^^"^  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the 
opfaiion  of  Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance 
of  Leo  is  admowfe^ged  by  Theophanes  and  the  Pasdial  Chronicle. 
We  are  ignorant  of  his  motives;  but  in  this  obscure  period,  our 
Ignorance  extends  to  the  most  public  and  important  £Eicts. 

***  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was 
divided  by  Augostua,  ooly  mm^  the  Janicolum,  lay  on  the  Tuscan 
side  of  the  Tyber.  But,  m  the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican  suburb 
Imaed  a  eonsiderabW  ei<y;  and  in  the  e<ieleaiasti6al  distribution. 
vhicfa  bad  been  recently  made  by  Simplicius,.  the  rej^^ning  P*^^  t»aa 
of  the  sotren  regions,  or  parishes  of  Rome,  depended  on  the  <3mrch  <tf 
81  Peter.  See  Kardim  Roma  Antica^  p.  67.  It  would  re<)ttire  a  ie- 
dicnis  dissertation  to  mark  the  drcnmstaiiceB,  in  whi<^  I  am  im^iBed  Ov 
depart  from  the  topograpliy  of  that  learned  Aonan* 
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themius ;  and  the  more  effiBctoal  support  of  a  Gothic  armjr 
enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign,  ana  the  public  distress,  by  a 
resistance  of  three  months,  w&h  produced  the  eonooroitant 
evils  of  famine  and  pestilence.  At  length  Ricimer  made  a 
fnrious  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  6t  Angelo;  ami 
the  nanx>w  pass  was  defended  with  equal  ralor  by  &e  Goths, 
till  the  death  of  Gilimer,  their  leader.  The  victorious  troops^ 
breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed  with  irrenstible  violence 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary  pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil 
fury  of  Anthemius  and  Rtcimer.'**  The .  unfortunate  Anr 
themius  was  dragged  from  his  oonceal^ment,  and  inhumanly 
massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son-in-law ;  who  ihtis  added 
a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  emperor  to  the  number  of  his 
victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  factious  cit- 
izens with  the  savage  manners  kA  Barbarians,  were  indulged, 
without  control,  in  the  license  of  rapine  and  murder:  the 
crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who  were  unconcerned  in  the 
event,  could  only  gain  by  the  indiscriminate  piUage ;  and  the 
face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stern  cruelty 
and  dissolute  intemperance."*  Forty  days  after  this  cftlami- 
tons  event,  the  subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  wss 
delivered,  by  a  pain^  disease,  from  the  tyrant  Ricimer,  who 
bequeathed  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gundo- 
bald,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same 
year  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were 
removed  from  the  stage;  and  the  whde  reign  of  Olybrius^ 
whose  death  does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence, 
is  included  within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one 
daughter,  the  of&pring  of  his  marriage  With  Placidia ;  and  the 
family  of  the  great  Theodosius,  transplanted  from  Spain  to 


^^  Nuper  Anthemii  et  Bicimeris  ciyili  furore  subTersa  est.  Gelasiui 
m  Epist  ad  Andromach.  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  496,  No.  42,  Sigonius 
(torn.  i.  1.  ziv.  de  Occidentali  Imperio,  p.  642,  648,)  and  Muraton 
(Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  308,  809,)  with  the  aid  of  a  less  impec 
feet  MS.  of  the  Historia  Miscella.,  have  illustnited  this  dark  and  blood) 
transaction. 

^^^  Such  had  been  the  esra  ac  deformis  urbe  toti  faciee,  wbflp 
Rome  was  assaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  (sM 
Taoit  Hist,  ill  82,  88 ;)  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had  since  acquired 
much  additional  energy.  The  revolution  of  ages  may  bring  roaad 
Iks  same  oalamitaes;  but  ages  may  revolve  without  prodndng  a 
Vadkis  to  describe  them.  ..«« 
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OoDstnitinople,  was  propagated  in  the  female  line  as  fiirKs  tfai 
e^hih  generation."^ 

Wfaikt  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawless 
Barbarians,"'  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  seriously 
agitated  in  the  council  of  Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studious 
to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  own  family,  had  married  one 
of  ner  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Mar-- 
eellinus  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  posses- 
sion thac  the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accept,  of 
Emperor  of  the  West  But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantine 
court  were  so  languid  and  irresolute,  that  many  months  elapse^i 
after  the  death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before 
their  destined  successor  could  show  himself,  with  a  respecta* 
bk  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects.  During  that  interval.  Gly- 
cerins, an  obscure  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by 
his  patron  Gundobald ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war: 
the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  beyond  the 
Alps,"'  and  his  client  was  pernodtted  to  exchange  the  Roman 
sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  After  extinguishing  such 
a  competitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the 
senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Gaul ;  his 
moral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated; 
and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  govern^ 
-ment,  announced,  in  prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the 
public  felicity."*  Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  enter-^ 
tained)   were  confounded   within  the  term  of  a  single  year, 

'"  See  Ducange,  Familiie  Byzantin.  p.  '74,  '75.    Areobindiu,  who 
appears  to  have  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the 


_hth  descendant  of  the  elder  Tbeodosius. 

"*"  The  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire  are  faintly  marked 
in  Theophanes,  (p.  102,)  Jomandes,  (c.  45,  p.  679,)  the  Chronicle  of 
Marceliinus,  and  the  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published 
by  Valesius  at  Uie  end  of  Ammianus,  (p.  '716^  717.)  If  Photius  had 
not  been  so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derive  much  information 
from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus.  See  Lis 
Extracts,  p.  172—179. 

^^'  See  Greg.  Turon.  L  il  c  28,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  175.  Dubos,  Hist 
Critique,  tom.  i  p.  613.  By  the  murder  or  death  of  liis  two  brothers, 
Gundobald  acquired  the  sole  nossession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
whose  ruin  was  ha»tened  by  their  discord. 

^^*  Julius  Nepos  armis  pariter  siunmus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  Si 
dooins,  1.  ▼.  ep.  16,  p.  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdicius  tee  title  of 
Fktriciaii,  which  Anthemius  had  promised,  decessoris  Aatkctmi  hdim 
tfaiolTit    See  L  viii.  ep.  7,  p.  224. 
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and  tlia  treaty  of  peaeai  whiob  oeded  Aureigne  U>.  the  Y» 
igotbs,  is  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  ingbrious  naga. 
The  most  fiuthful  subjects  of.  Gaol  wete  saciifioed,  by  2ie 
Italian  emperor,  to  the  hope  of  domestic  seoority ;  ^^  but  his 
repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the  Barbarian 
eonfederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Orestes,  th^r  g«o- 
eral,  were  in  full  march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos 
trembled  at  their  approach ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  ocm- 
Cience  in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to  hia 
ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the  opposite 
eoast  of  the  Adriatic  By  this  shameful  abdication^  he  pro- 
tracted his  Ufe  about  five  yearn,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state, 
between  an  emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at 
Salona  by  the  ungrateful  Glycerius,  who  was  translated,  per- 
haps as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Milan."* 

The  nations  who  had  ass^ted  their  independence  after  the 
death  of  Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or 
conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube; or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  river  and  the 
Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their  youth  enhstCKi  in  the  army 
of  confederates^  who  formed  the  defence  and  the  terror  of 
Italy ; '"  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names  of  the 
Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Turdlingi,  and  the  Rngians, 
appear  to  have  predominated.  The  example  of  these  war- 
riors was  imitated  by  Orestes,'^  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the 
&ther  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  Orestes, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  History,  had  never 

"*  Epiphanins  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Vid^poUi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fine$  Imj^i  Jtaliei,  (Ennodias  in 
Sirmono,  torn.  L  p.  1666 — 1669.)  His  pathetic  discourse  concealed  the 
disgraceful  secret  which  soon  excited  the  just  and  bitter  eomplamts  of 
the  bishop'  of  Clermont 

"*  Malchus^  apud  Phot  p^  1*72.  Ennod  Epigram.  Iscdi.  in  Sir 
mond.  Oper.  torn,  i  p.  1879.  Some  doubt  may,  however,  be  raised 
on  the  identity  of  the  emperor  and  the  archbishop. 

"^  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  subverted  the  'West- 
em  einpir^  is  derived  from  Procopius,  (de  BeH  Qothico,  L  i  &  i  pk 
SOS.)  The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historiuis,  represent  Odo- 
ai»r  in  the  nlse  light  of  a  t^tranger,  and  a  itfi^,  who  invaded  Italy  nith 
an  army  of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 

"'  Orestes,  qm  eo  tempore  quando  Attila  ad  Italiam  venit,  se'iDi 
iumdi,  ejus  notarius  &ctua  fuerat  Anon^  Vklea.  p.  716.  He  ii 
viistaken  in  the  date ;  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  that  tlie  seva- 
feary  of  Attila  was  the  iather  of  Augustuliu     .  ^ 
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ddwrted  his  oouqiry.  His  birth  and  fortunes  reidered  him 
ctoe  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pannoiiia.  When  that 
province  wds  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Attiia,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  oflSce  of  his  sec^ 
retaiy,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  aoabassador  to  Constantino* 
pie,  to  represent  the  prson,  and  signify  the  commands,  of 
the  imperious  roonarcn.  The  death  of  that  conqueror  re- 
stored him  to  his  freedom ;  and  Orestes  might  honorably 
refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian 
desert^  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the 
dominion  of  Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 
princes,  the  successors  of  Yalentinian ;  and  as  he  po^s^sssed 
the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience,  he 
advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession,  till  he 
was  elevated,  by  the  favor  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities 
of  patrician,  and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  toe  character  and 
.authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  conversed 
with  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  fiimili- 
arity  and  friendship.  At  his  solidtation  they  rose  in  arms 
agiainst  the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim  their 
obedience ;  and  when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  de- 
clined the  purple,  they  consented,  with  the  same  fadlity,  to 
acknowledge  his  son  Augustulus  as  the  emperor  of  the  West 
By  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the 
summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  peijury  and  ingrati- 
tude, which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be  resorted  to  against 
himself;  and  that  the  precarious  sovereign  of  Italy  was  only 
permitted  to  choose,  whether  he  would  be  the  slave,  or  the 
victim,  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  dangerous  alliance 
of  these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  'insulted  the  last  re- 
mains of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each  revolution, 
their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented ;  but  their  insolence 
mcreased  in  a  still  more  extravagant  degree ;  they  envied  the 
fortune  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose 
nctorious  arms  had  acquired  an  independent  and  perpetual 
inheritance ;  and  they  insisted  on  their  peremptory  demand,  that 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  immediately  divided 
among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit,  which,  in  another  aitua* 
taoot  might  be  entitied  to  6vlt  esteem,  chose  rather  to  enoountei 
the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of 
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■B  innooent  people.  He  rejected  the  audacious  demand  ;  and 
Im  refoiul  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer;  a  Md 
Barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  that,  if  thej  dared 
to  associate  under  his  command,  they  might  soon  extort  the 
lustioe  which  had  been  denied  to  their  datiAil  petitions.  From ' 
kU  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated 
by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiently 
TOcked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader ;  and  the  nnfor- 
tunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  hastily  retreated 
to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy 
E^iphanites.  Pavia  was  immediately  besieged,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  stormed,  the  town  was  pillaged ;  and  although  the 
bishop  might  labor,  with  much  zeal  and  some  success,  to  save 
ciie  property  of  the  church,  and  the  chastity  of  female  captives, 
the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  execution  of 
Orestes."*  His  brother  Paul  was  slain  in  an  action  near 
Ravenna ;  and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer 
command  the  respect,  was  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency, 
of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon;  who, 
in  some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  him- 
self.* The  honor  of  an  ambassador  should  be  exempt  from 
suspicion ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  agiunst 
the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expi- 
ated by  his  merit  or  repentance ;  his  rank  was  eminent  and 
conspicuous ;  he  enjoyed  the  fiivor  of  Attila ;  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  the  royal 
village,  consisted  of  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate  and 
hereditary  subjects.  In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  Huns;  and  more  than  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  name  of  ^econ  is  honorably  mentioned,  in  their 
nnequal  contests  with  the  Ostrogoths ;  which  was  terminated, 
after  two  bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 


"'  See  Ennodiua,  (in  Yii  Epiphan.  Sirmond,  torn,  l  p.  1669»  IS'iO.) 
He  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Prooopius,  though  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  distreas 
the  biahop  and  hu  ilock. 

*  Manao  obaenrea  that  the  evidenee  wbioh  identifiea  Edeoon,  the  fiithar 
•f  Odoaeor,  with  the  ooUeagne  of  Orestea,  is  not  concluaiTe.  Qeachichia 
dea  OaUSothiacben  Beichcs,  p.  33.  Bat  Bt.  Martin  inclinea  to  agree  wUk 
eihbon,  ncto,  vi  75.—M. 
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Scyrri.'**  Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  surviye  thk 
uational  calamity,  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  strag- 
gle with  adversity^  and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine 
or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  Constantinople,  where  he  sullica,  by 
the  assassination  of  a  generous  benefactor,  the  &me  which  he 
had  acquired  in  arms.  His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering 
life  among  the  Barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a 
fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate  adventures;  and  when 
he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severi- 
nus,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit  his  approba- 
tion and  blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would  not  admit 
the  loftr  stature  of  Odoacer:  he  was  obliged  to  stoop;  but 
in  that  humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  symptoms 
of  his  future  greatness ;  and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic 
tone,  "Pureue"  (said  he)  "your  design;  proceed  to  Italy; 
you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse  garment  of  skins;  and 
your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your 
mind."^**  The  Barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and 
ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honorable  rank  in  the 
guards.  His  manners  were  gradually  polbhed,  Lis  military 
skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates  of  Italy  would  not 
have  elected  him  for  their  general,  unless  the  exploits  of 
Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity.^**     Their    military  acclamations  saluted   him   with 

"*  Jornandes,  c  58,  ^4,  p.  692—695.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peu- 
ples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  viiL  p.  221 — 228)  has  dearly  explained  the 
origin  and  adventures  of  Odoacer.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe 
ihai  he  was  the  same  who  pillaged  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of 
Saxon  pirates  on  the  ocean.    Oreg.  Turon.  L  il  c.  18,  in  tom.  il 

p.  no.* 

191  Yade  ad  Italiam,  vade  yilissimis  nunc  pellibus  cooperiis :  sed 
multis  cito  plurima  largiturus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes 
the  life  of  St  Severinus,  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown 
and  valuable  history ;  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippiua 
(A.  D.  511)  thu^y  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles. 
torn,  xvi  p.  168 — 181. 

*'*  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated, 
•urtied,  {rpa<i^t¥ros,)  in  Italy,  (p.  102 ;)  and  as  this  stronff  expression  will 
•ot  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must  be  explamed  by  long  servic* 
tn  the  Imperial  guards. 

*  Acooritfg  10  St.  Martin  there  is  no  foundation  fiir  th!s  coi^eeiaie,  vtt 
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(be  title  of  king ;  but  he  abstained,  during  hk  whole  wigii, 
from  the  uae  ,of  the  purple  and  diadem/**  lest  he  should 
offand  those  princes,  whose  subjects,  by  their  accidental  mix- 
ture, liad  formed  the  Yictorious  army,  which  time  and  policy 
might  insensibly  unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  submi88i%'e 
people  d  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  murmur, 
tfie  authority  which  he  should  condescend  to  exercise  as  the 
vio^rent  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  But  Odoaoer  had 
resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  oflSoe;  and 
such  is  the  weight  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it  required  some 
boldness  and  penetration  to  discover  the  extreme  fuality  of 
the  enterprise.  The  unfortunate  AugUstulus  was  made  the 
instrument  of  his  own  disgrace :  he  signified  his  resignation 
to  the  senate ;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of  olwdienoe 
to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the  ^irit  of  freedom,  and 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle  was  addressed,  by 
their  unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno^  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Leo ;  who  had  latelv  been  restored,  after  a 
short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They  solemnly 
"•  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  tlie  wish,  of  continuing  any 
longer  the  Imperial  succession  in  Italy ;  sinoe^  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is  sufficient  to  pervade 
and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East  and  the  West 
In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  they  con- 
sent that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople;  and  they  basely  renounce 
the  right  of  choosing  their  master,  the  only  vestigo  that  yet 
remained  of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to  the  world. 
The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name  without  a  blush)  might 
safely  conMe  in  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  Odoacer; 
and  they  humbly  request,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  him 
with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  dio- 
ccse  of  Italy."  The  deputies  of  Aie  senate  were  received  at 
Constantinople  with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indigna* 

^^'  Komen  regis  Odoaoer  assumpait,  cam  tamen  neqiie  jpturpnat  nee 
rcgalibuB  uteretur  indgnibub.  Oaasiodor.  in  Chron.  A.  D.  470.  Ha 
aeems  to  have  asitimed  the  abstract  title  of  a  king,  without  applying  it 
to  any  particular  nalami  or  ooontry.* 


*  Manso  observbs  that  Odoacer  never  called  himself  king  of  Italy,  did  i<e^ 
SMone  the  purple,  and  no  ccoxa  are  tp^tant  witL  hia  name.  QeacBMihtf)  C)«t 
Ooth.  Aeicbea,  p.  3i--ll. 
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tiOQ :  and  when  they  were  admitted  to  die  audienoe  of  Zeno^ 
he  sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the  two 
emp^rorgy  Antheroios  and  Nepos,  whom  the  East  had  sno* 
oessively  granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  '^The  first"  (con- 
tinued he)  '^you  have  murdered;  the  second  you  have  ex- 
pelled ;  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is 
your  lawful  sovereign."  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted 
tho  hopeless  cause  of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity 
was  g^tified  by  the  title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues 
erected  to  his  honor  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome ;  he  en- 
tertained a  friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with 
the  pdirician  Odoao^r ;  and  he  gratefully  accepted  the  Impe- 
rial ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  /ind  palace^ 
which  the  Barbarian  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the 
sight  of  the  people."* 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valentinian. 
nine  emperors  had  successively  disappeared ;  and  the  son  of 
Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only  by  his  beauty,  would  be 
the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  if  his  reign,  which 
was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.^** The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Count  EomulWj  of  Petovio  in  Noricum :  the  name  of  Augustus^ 
notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aqui« 
leia  as  a  &miliar  surname ;  and  the  appellations  of  tho  two 
great  founders,  of  the  city  and  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus 
strangely  united  in  the  last  of  their  successors.***  The  son 
of  Orestes  assumed  and  disgraced  the  names  of  Romulus 

^**  Malehiiri,  whose  lots  ezdtee  our  regret,  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt 
Legat.  pk  98)  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zena  Tiie 
anooymoos  fragment,  (p.  717,)  and  the  extract  from  Candidua,  (apud 
Phot  n.  176,)  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

'**  llie  precise  year  in  which  the  Western  empire  was  extinguished, 
is  not  positivdy  ascertained  <  The  vulgar  era  of  A.  D.  476  appeara  to 
have  the  sanction  of  authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  dates  assigned 
by  Jomandes  (c  46,  p.  680)  would  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year 
479 ;  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  his  evidence,  he  produces 
itom.  viii.  p.  261 — 288)  many  collateral  circumstances  in  support  of  the 
same  opinion. 

***  See  his  medals  in  Ducange,  (Fam.  Byzantm.  p.  81,)  Priscus, 
(Excerpt  Legat  p.  56,)  Maffei,  (Osservazioni  Letterarie,  tom.  ii 
p.  814.)  We  may  allege  a  fiEimous  and  similar  case.  The  meanesi 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illustrious  name  of  Patri- 
eiuM,  which,  by  tlie  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  been  oommunicated  to.« 
whdc  natioa! 
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Au^istus ;  but  the  first  was  corrupted  into  Momylltis,  bj  tlM 
Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into 
the  contemptible*  diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of  this 
inoflfensive  youth'  was  spared  by  the  generous  clemency  of 
Odoacer;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his  whole  family,  from 
the  Imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  allowance  at  six  thou- 
tand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  castle  of  Ludtillus,  in 
Campania,  for  the  place  of  his  exile  or  retirement'***  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war, 
they  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Cam- 
pania ;  and  the  country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Litemum 
exhibited  a  lasting  model  of  their  rustie  simplicity /**  The 
delicious  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  were  crowded  with 
yillas;  and  Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Mis^hum, 
that  commands,  on  every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  horizon.'**  The  villa  of  Marius  was  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had 
increased  from  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred,  to  more  than  fouiv 
score  thousand,  pounds  sterling.'**  It  was  adorned  by  the  new 
proprietor  with  Grecian  arts  and  Asiatic  treasures ;  and  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  Lucullus  obtained  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  list  of  Imperial  palaces.'*'    When  the  Vandals  became 

***  Ing^edieof  aatem  Rarennam  depoeuit  Aug^ustolam  de  regno, 
CQJfis  in&ntiain  miaertus  concesnt  ei  sao^uinem;  et  quia  paldier  erat» 
tamen  dooaTtt  ei  reditom  sex  miUia  solidoa,  et  misit  euin  intra  Cam- 
poaiam  cum  parentibus  suis  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Tales,  p.  '716. 
iioriiandes  says,  (c.  46,  p.  680,)  in  LucuUano  Campanile  casteUo  ezilii 
poena  damnavit 

'**  See  the  eloquent  Dedamation  of  Seneca,  (Epist  Ixxxvi)  llie 
philosopher  might  have  recoliected,  that  all  Iturary  is  relative ;  and 
Ihat  the  elder  Soi^ao^  whoee  maimers  were  polislied  by  istudy.  and 
oonyersatioo,  was  himself  accused  of  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contem- 
poraries, (Liyy»  xzizi  19.) 

"*  Sylla,  in  the  languiage-of  a  soldier,  praised  his  periiia  eatiram^ 
tandi,  TPlin.  Hist'  Natur.  zviil  7.)  Pluedrus,  who  makes  its  shady 
walks  (IcBttt  viritUa)  the  scene  of  an  insipid  (S^ble,  (il  5,)  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  situation  :— 

Cteear  Tiberius  qtinm  peCens  Neapolim, 

In  MiBeoensem  villain  yenlnii  saam ; 

QuiB  monte  Bummo  poslta  LaeuUi  manu 

Prospectat  Stculam  et  proepicit  Tuscum  mare. 

'*'  From  seyen  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads 
of  drachmas.  Yet  eyen  in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was.  a  luxurbus 
retirement  The  Romans  derided  hu  indolence ;  they  soon  bewailed 
bis  actiyity.    See  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  tom.  il  p.  624. 

»«  Lucullus  had  other  yilla*  ^t  equal,  though  tarioos, 
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formidable  to  the  sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Misenum,  gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appel- 
lation of  a  strong  castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  the  last  emperor 
of  the  West  About  twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution, 
it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery,  to  receive  the 
bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They  securely  reposed,  amidst  the 
the  broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  th« 
beginning  of  tiie  tenth  century ;  when  the  fortifications,  which 
might  afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  de- 
molished by  the  people  of  Naples.*" 

Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy,  over  a 
people  who  had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still 
excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly  sympathize 
with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their  degenerate 
posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  subdued 
the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,  and 
the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  republic ;  till  those  laws  were 
subverted  by  civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the  prov- 
ince became  the  servile  property  of  a  tyrant  The  forms  of 
the  constitution,  which  alleviated  or  disguised  their  abject 
slavery,  were  abolished  by  time  and  violence;  the  Italians 
alternately  lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  sov- 
'^reign,  whom  they  detested  or  despised ;  and  the  succession 
of  ^VQ  centuries  inflicted  the  various  evils  of  military  license, 
capricious  despotism,  and  elaborate  oppression.  During  the 
«ame  period,  the  Barbarians  had  emerged  from  obscurity  and 
contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Grermany  and  Scythia  were 
mtroduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the  servants,  the  allies,  and 
at  length  the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  insulted  or 
protected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear ; 
they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendor  of  the  martial  chiefs 

Mnoe,  at  Baus,  Naples,  Tuaculum,  &c     He  boasted  that  he  ebangerl 
■is  climate  with  the  storks  and  cranes.    Plutarch,  in  LuculL  torn,  iil 
f.  198. 
*■«  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  D.  482.     Six  years  afterwards, 

5 IS  body,  which  scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  hv  his 
isciples  into  Italy.  The  dcTotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited  the 
laint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  Augustulus,  wlio  was  proba*- 
blr  no  more.  See  Baronius  (Anna!  Eccles.  A  D.  496,  Na  50,  61}  and 
memont,  (M^m.  Eodes.  tom.  xvl  p.  178— 181,)'from  the  original  lifr 
by  Eugipdus.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  Severinus  l# 
Naples  is  iikewise  an  authentic  pier). 
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who  wore  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  empire ;  and  tht 
late  of  Rome  had  long  depended  on  the  sword  of  those  for- 
midable strangers.  The  stem  Ricimer,  who  trampled  on  the 
ruins  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the  power,  without  assuming  the 
title,  of  a  king  ;  and  the  patient  Romans  were  insensibly  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of  Odoaoer  and  his  Barbaric 
successors. 

The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to 
which  his  valor  and  fortune  had  exalted  him:  his  savage 
manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversation ;  and 
he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  and  a  Barbarian,  the  insti- 
tutions, and  even  the  pejudices,  of  his  subjects.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consulship  of 
the  West  For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 
honor  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven 
of  the  most  illustrious  senators;^*'  and  the  list  is  adorned  by 
the  respectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the 
friendship  and  grateful  applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client'^ 
The  laws  of  the  emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  dvil 
administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  PrsBtorian 
praefect  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Odoaoer  devolved  on 
the.  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive  task  of  col- 
lecting the  public  revenue ;  but  he  reserved  for  himself  the 
merit  of  seasonable  and  popular  indulgence."*  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Barbarians,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Ariao 
heresy;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal  charac- 
ters ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attest  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required  the 
interposition  of  his  prsefect  Basilius  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman 
pontiff:  the  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alien- 
ating their  lands  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of 

'**  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  MuratorL  The  c&c- 
fiuls  named  by  Odoacer,  or  perhaps  by  the  Roman  scnatei  appear  to 
liave  been  acknowledged  in  the  Eastern  empire. 

"^  Sidopius  Apollmaris  (L  L  epist  9,  p.  22,  edit  Sirmond)  has  com- 
pared the  two  kadiDg  senators  of  his  time,  (A  D.  468,)  Gemiadiuii 
Avienus  and  Gadna  Basilius.  To  the  former  he  assigns  the  specious, 
to  the  latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilioa 
junior,  possibly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

»•»  £^phanius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia ;  and  the  king  first 
gnmted  an  indulgenoe  of  five  yearis,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  finom 
the  oppression  of  Pelagiiis,  the  Prstorian  prtefecty  (EnnodJ>««  in  Tit 
Rt  i^iphan.,  in  Sirmond,  Oper.  torn,  i  p.  1670 — 1673.) 
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llie  people,  whose  devotions  would  h&ve  been  tax^  to  repwiy 
ibe  dilapidations  of  the  church.'**  Italy  was  protected  by 
tbe  arms  of  its  conqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected 
by  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long 
insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer  passed  the 
Adriatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Nepos,  and 
to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed 
the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or 
Felethens,  king  of  the  Kugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led 
away  prisoner;  a  numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects 
was  transplanted  into  Italy ;  and  Rome,  after  a  long  period 
of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of  her  Bar- 
barian master.*" 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his 
kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been 
felt  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  that  the 
life  of  the  Roman  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the 
winds  and  waves."*  In  the  division  and  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Afnca  were 
withdrawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  dimin- 
ished with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was 
exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,"*  and 
pestilence.  St  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous 
district,  which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing 


"•  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccleg.  A.  D.  483,  No.  10—16.  Sixteen 
years  afterwards  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  coDdemned 
by  I'ope  Symmachus  in  a  Roman  synod 

"^  The  wars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon, 
(de  Gest  Langobard  Li  c.  19,  p.  ^5^,  edit  Orot,)  and  in  the  two 
Chronicles  of  Cassiodorus  and  Cuspinian.  The  life  of  St  Severinus 
b^  Eugippius,  whidi  the  count  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples,  <bc,  torn, 
viil  c.  1,  4,  8,  9)  has  diligentljr  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Nori* 
cum  and  the  Bavariar  antiquities. 

"'  Tacit  AnnaL  iii  63.  The  Recherches  sur  rAdministration  dec 
Terres  chez  les  Romiuns  (p.  351 — 361)  clearly  state  the  progress  of  in- 
temal  decay. 

'*'  A  fiunine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hetuli,  is  eiciquently  described,  in  -proae  and 
f^rte,  by  a  French  poet,  (Les  Mois,  tcim.  ii.  p.  174,  206,  Rdit  in  12m(K] 
I  am  fenorant  from  whence  he  derires  his  infbrmatiofi ;  tot  I  am  well 
wA  HM  he  r0lAte8  some  &ctB  inconipatibli^wUL  lit  trath  oC  \i^ 
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cities  of  Bglogna,  Modena,  Regiuin,  and  Placentia.^^  Pope 
Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and  he  affirms,  with 
strong  exaggeration,  that  in  .^fimilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adja- 
eent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated.'^ 
The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their 
mas^r,  perished  or  disappeared,  as  soon  as  his  liberality  was 
suppressed ;  the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious 
Bieehanic  to  idleness  and  want ;  and  the  senators,  who  might 
ripport  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  country,  bewiuled  their 
private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.*  One  third  of  those  ample 
estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputed,***  was 
extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggra- 
vated by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  imbittered 
by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new  lands  were 
allotted  to  the  new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  each  senator  was  appre- 
hensive lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach  his  &vo- 
rite  villa,  or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The  least  unfortunate 
were  those  who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  power 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist  Since  they  desired  to  live, 
they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their 
lives ;  and  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes, 
the  portion  which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and 
voluntary  gift.'^    The  distress  of  Italyf  was  mitigated   by 


'**  See  the  xzxixth  epistle  of  St  Ambrose,  as  it  ia  quoted  by  Mar»« 
Sori,  Bopra  le  Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  I  Dissert  zxl  p.  354. 

'*^  Amilia,  Tosda,  oeterieque  provindaB  in  quibus  hominum  prope 
nullus  ezsistii  Gelasius,  Bpiat  ad  Andromachum,  ap.  Baromuifi, 
Annal.  Eodes.  A.  D.  496,  No.  86. 

>«*  Verumque  eoofitentibus,  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam.  Plio. 
Hist  Natur.  xviil  7. 

^  '^  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which 
Cicero  (ad  Familiares,  lib.  iz.  Epist  17)  suggests  to  his  friend  Papirius 


*  Denina  sapposes  that  the  Barbarians  were  compelled  by  neoessilsr  t^ 
turn  their  attention  to  agricnltaie.  Italy,  either  imperfectly  cultivated,  or 
not  at  all,  by  the  indolent  or  rained  proprietors^  not  only  could  not  furoisb 
the  imposts,  on  which  the  pa^  of  the  soldiery  depended,  but  not  even  a 
pertain  saj^ply  of  the  necessanes  of  life.  ^  The  neighboring^  oountnes  were 
now  oecapied  by  warlike  nations ;  the  supplies  ox  corn  from  Africa  were 
At  off;  fbrngn  oommeroe  nearly  destroyed;  they  could  not  look  for. sap. 
'lies  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  throughout  which  the  agriculture  bad  been 
mng  in  a  state  of  progressive  bat  rapid  depression.  (Doiina,  Ber.  d'ltalia 
Lt.  c.  i.)— M. 

t  Compare,  on  the  desolatkm  and  change  of  property  hi  Itshr,  Mnao^ 
<le«3hic»^te  des  Ost  GothischM  Keidws,  Part  u.  p  73,  et  seq.— If. 
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the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  hail  bound  him* 
self,  as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  lungs  of  th«>  Barba- 
rians were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered,  by  their 
native  subjects,  and  the  various  bands  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elective  general, 
dainied  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy 
destitute  of  national  union,  and  hereditary  rights  hastened  to  its 
dissolution.  After .  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Odoacer  was 
oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths ;  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
government  who  restored  an  age  of  peace  iand  prosperity, 
and  whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

VmtoMt  under  tfie  military  despotism  of  CflBsar.  The  arenment^  how* 
tver,  of  ^  vivore  pulchenrimum  duxi,"  ia  more  forcibly  addrewe>i  to  • 
lUacaa  pliiloft>plier,  who  po^jsesaed  the  firee  alternative  i€  lil;  or  dealH 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


OBXOIN,  PROGRESS,   Am)   XFTSOTS    OF    HIB    MOKASTIO   LnrX.*-< 
CONYBRSION    OF    THV    BARBARIANS    TO    OHRISnAKnT  ABB 

ARIARISM. PXRSBCUnOK   OF   THX   VANDALS    IN    AFRICA.-^ 

XXTINCTION   OF   ARIANISM   AMONG  THX  BARBARIANS. 

Thx  iodiflsolubld  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
■ffiiirs  lias  compelled,  and  encouraged,  me  to  relate  the 
progress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment,  the  divisions, 
the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  corruption,  of  Christianitj. 
I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious 
events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  impor< 
tant  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I.  The 
institution  of  the  monastic  life ;  ^  and,  II.  The  conversion  of 
the  northern  Barbarians. 

L  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  Ascetic  Christians,*  The  loose  and  imperfect 
practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude. 
The  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled 
their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions :  but  the  Ascetics,  who  obeyed  and 
abased  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  the 
savage  enthusiasm  which  represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and 
God  as  a  tyrant  They  seriously  renounced  the  business, 
and  the  pleasures,  of  the  age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of 
flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chastised  their  body,  mortified  tiieir 

^  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  laboriously  dis- 
cussed by  Thomasein  (Discipline  de  i'Eglise,  torn,  i  p.  1119 — 1426) 
and  Helyot,  (Hist  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  I  p.  1 — 66.)  These 
authors  are  very  learned,  and  tolerably  nonest,  and  their  difference  of 
opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent  Yet  the  cautious  Prot- 
estant, who  distrusts  any  popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book 
«f  Bingham's  ChruBtian  Antiquities. 

'  See  Euseb.  Demonstrat  Evangel,  (1 1  p.  20,  21,  edit  Gi«a 
ft«>b.  Stephani,  Paris,  1545.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published 
twelve  years  after  the  Demonstration,  Eusebius  (L  il  c;  17)  asserts 
the  Ghrutianity  of  the  Therapeut«;biit  he  appears  ignorant  thai  t 
•imUar  institution  was  actually  revived  in  %rpt 
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■fiectioiM,  and  embraced  a  ]ife  of  miserj,  as  tie  ^rioe  ol 
eternal  happibess.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Ascetiet 
fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world,  to  -perpetual  aoli- 
tode,  or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem,** they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  prc^rtj  of  theit 
temporal  possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the 
same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names 
of  JTennitSj  Monks^  and  Anachorets^  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert  They  soon  acquired 
the  respect  of  the  world,  which  they  despised ;  and  the  loud- 
est applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Ditinx  Philosopht/ 
which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the 
laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might 
indeed  contend  with  the  Stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune, 
of  pain,  and  of  death :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submis- 
sion were  revived  in  their  servile  discipline;  and  they  dis- 
dained, as  firmly  as  the  Cynics  themselves,  all  the  forms  and 
decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the  votaries  of  this  Divine 
Philosophy  aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
model,  lliey  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had 
retired  to  the  desert ;  *  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  con- 
templative life,  which  •  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians, 


*  Cassian  (Collai  zyiil  5)  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of 
.the  CotnobiteSf  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  Antony 
and  his  disciples. 

*  *Q^€XiiiiiTaT9»    yap  r<     x^^l'*'^    ^'^    dvdpcjrovf    IXOowa    wapa    Giov    ^ 

ToiaiTJi  ^iXoco^ia,  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Soxomeji,  who 
copiously  ana  agreeably  describes  (L  L  c  12,  13,  14)  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy,  (see  Suicer.  Thcsau,  £ccle&,  torn, 
il  p.  1441.)  Some  modem  writers,  Lipsius  (tom.  iv.  p.  448.  Manuduct 
ad  Philosoph.  Stoic  lit  13)  and  La  Mothe  le  Yayer,  (tom.  ix.  de  la 
Vertu  des  Payens,  p.  228 — 262,)  have  compared  the  Carmelites  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capucma 

*  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from 
the  prophet  Elijah,  (see  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  A.  D.  1682,  in  Bayle*8 

'  Kouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  OSuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  <ba,  and 
the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastiaues,  an  anonymous  work,  tom. 
L  p.  1—433,  Berlin,  1751.)  Rome,  and  tne  inquisition  of  Spain,  silenced 
the  pro&ne  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders,  (Helyot,  Hist  des 
Ordres  Monastiques,  tom  i.  p.  282 — 300,)  and  the  statue  of  Elijah,  ihe 
Carmelite,  has  been  erected  m  the  church  of  St  Peter,  (Voyages  du  P. 
Lftbat  tom.  ill  p.  87.) 

*  It  has  befi>r8  been  shown  that  the  firat  Chx'wtian  comnranity  was  Ml 
ArfcUy  Qsoobitic.    See  voL  ii — &L 
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b  I^kdeBtiiie  ami  Egypt  The  philosophic  eye  of  Pliny  had 
•nnreyed  with  astonishtneDt  a  solitary  people,  who  dwelt  among 
the  palm-trees  near  the  Dead  Sea;  who  subsisted  without 
money,  who  were  propagated  without  women ;  and  who  de- 
rived from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind  a  perpetual 
supply  of  voluntary  associates.* 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the  first 
example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony,*  an  illiterate*  youth 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patrimony,* 
deserted  his  &mily  and  native  home,  and  executed  his  monaf- 
tic  penance  with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism.  After  a 
long  and  painful  novitiate,  among  the  tombs,  and  in  a  ruined 
tower,  he  tx>ldly  advanced  into  the  desert  three  days'  journey 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile;  discovered  a  lonely  spot,  whidi 
possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  his  hist 
residence  on  Mount  Colzim,  near  the  Red  Sea;  where  an 
ancient  monastery  still  preserves  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
saint'*    The  curious  devotion  of  the  Chrisdans  pursued  him 


*  Plin.  Hist  Natar.  y.  16.  Gens  loK  et  in  toio  orbe  prieter  cetersa 
mini,  sine  ulU  femiDi,  omni  venere  abdicatil,  sine  pecunii»  soda  pal- 
marum.  Ita  per  seculorum  millia  (incredibile  dictu)  gens  seterna  est 
in  qui  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn  fcecunda  illis  aliorum  vitae  pcenitentia  est 
He  places  them  just  bejond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and 
names  Engaddi  and  Mawsada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The  Laura,  and 
monastery  of  St  Sabas,  could  not  be  far  distant  from  tliis  place.  See 
Relaod.  Palestin^  tom.  L  p.  295  ;  tom.  iL  p.  763,  874,  880,  890. 

'  See  Athanas.  Op.  tom.  it  p.  460 — 605,  and  the  Vit  Patrum,  p.  26 
— 74,  with  Roeweyde*s  Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Greek  origuial; 
the  latter,  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  St 
Jerom. 

*  Tpafinarti  ftiv  ftddctv  oix  ijyetr^^ero.  Athanas.  tom.  il  in  Vit  St 
^nton.  p.  452;  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been 
received  bj  maoj  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  But  Tillemont  (M^m. 
Eccles.  tom.  viL  p.  666)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  An- 
tony could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  nJitive  tongue ;  and  that 
he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  tetter*.  The  philosopher  Synesiua 
(p.  61)  acknowledges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  require 
the  aid  of  learning. 

*  Arurm  autem  erant  ei  treoenta  uberes,  et  valde  optimse,  (Vit 
Patr.  L  v.  p.  86.)  If  the  Arura  be  a  square  measure,  of  a  hundred 
Egyptian  cnUta,  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit  Patrum,  p.  1014, 
1015,)  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty-two 
English  inches,  (Greaves,  vol  I  p.  233,)  the  arura  will  consist  of  about 
ihree  quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

'*  llie  description  of  tlie  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (torn.  L 
p.  S48,  249,  in  ^  it.  Ilihirion)  ai>'^  the  P.  Sicard,  (Missions  dn  Levant 
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to  the  doaert;  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alei- 
Aodria,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with 
discretion  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athana- 
aiusy  whose  doctrine  he  approved ;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant 
roapectlttlly  declined  a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor 
Constantine.  The  venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years)  beheld  the  numerous 
progeny  which  had  been  formed  by  his  example  and  his 
leeaoiw.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid 
increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria, 
.the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria,  were  peopled 
hy  five  thousand  anachorets ;  and  the  traveller  may  still  inves- 
tigate the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in 
that  barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony."  In  the  Upper 
Thebais,  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne,'*  was  occupied  by 
Pacbomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  Ibunded  nine  monasteries  of  men,  and  one 
of  women ;  and  the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  collected 
fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule 
of  disdpline.".  The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus, 
the 'seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches, 
computed  ten  thousand  females  and  twenty  thousand  males, 
of  the  monastic  profession.'^    The  i^ptians,  who  gloried  in 

torn.  ▼.  p.  122 — ^200.)  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  reconciled : 
the  father  painted  from  his  fiinev,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  experience. 

^^  Jerom,  tom.  i  p.  146,  ad  Eustochium.  Hist  Lausiaa  c  7,  in  Vit. 
Patrmn,  p.  712.  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  da  Levant,  tom.  it  p.  29 — 79) 
visited  and  has  described  this  desert,  which  now  contains  four  monas- 
teries, and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D*Anville,  Description  de 
TEgypte,  p.  74. 

'^  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or 
Uendera,  between  the  modem  town  of  Oirge  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Thebes,  (D'Anville,  p.  194.)  11  de  Tillemont  doubts  whether  it  was  an 
isle ;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  hb  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  Bau  or  Paliau, 
(M6ni.  Eocles.  torn.  tiL  p.  678,  688.) 

^*  See  in  the  Codex  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenios, 
Rome,  1661)  a  preface  of  St  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule  of 
Pachomius,  tom.  I  p.  61.> 

^*  Rufin.  c.  5,  m  Vit  Patrum,  p.  469.  He  calls  it  dvitas  ampla 
Talda  et  popukwa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (I.  zviL 
p,  1166)  and  Ammianus  (xxil  la^  have  oMuie  honorable  mentkii  of 
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Hub  niarrellouB  revolution,  were  dispoeed  to  hope,  and  to 
believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  people ; "  and  posterity  might  repeat  the  say- 
ing, which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred  animals  of 
the  same  countiy,  That  in  £^pt  it  was  less  difiScult  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  phrloeophy 
was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who  accompanied 
their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  The 
strange  and  savi^e  appearance  of  these  Egjrptians  excited, 
at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at  length,^  applause  and 
zealous  imitation.  The  senators,  and  more  espedally  the 
matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  villus  into  religious 
houses ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  vestals  was  eclipsed 
by  the  firequent  monasteries,  which  were  seated  on  the  ruins 
of  ancictnt  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  forum.** 
Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose 
name  was  Hilarion,"  fixed  his  -  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy 
beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles. from 
Gaza.  The  austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted-  forty- 
eight  years,  diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  aiid  the  holy  man 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets^ 
whenever  he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine. 
The  fame  of  Basil  **  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  history  of 
the  East     With  a  mind  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and 

OxyrincbuB,  wboee  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificeHl 
temple. 

*^  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  mrbibns,  tantiB  pesne  habentur  in  de- 
Bertis  multitudmes  monacborum.  Rufin.  c  '7,  in  Vit  Patrom,  pi  461. 
He  congratulates  the  fortunate  change. 

^*  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy  is  occar 
gionally  mentioned  by  Jerom,  tom.  L  p.  119, 120, 199. 

"  See  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St  Jerom,  (tom..i  pw  241,  262.)  The 
stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchus,  by  the  same  author,  are  admi- 
rably told :  and  tlie  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

^*  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iris,  not  far  from  Neo-Ciesarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  mo- 
nastic life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent  avocationa  Some 
critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  Ascetic  rules;  but  the 
external  evidence  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  it  is  tha 
work  of  a  real  or  affected  enthusiast  See  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdea 
torn.  ix.  p.  686^644.  Helyot  Hist  des  Ordrbs  Monastiqnes,  itWL  i  n 
17^^X91. 
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eloquence  of  Athens ;  mih  an  iuubitioii  eoarcely  to  be  satisfied 
wim  the  archbishopric  of  Ciesarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage 
solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to  give  laws  to 
the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  profusely  scattered  aluiig  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West,  Martin  of  Tours,^'  a 
soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  estaMished  the  nion- 
asteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand  of  his  disciples  followed  him 
to  the  grave ;  and  his  eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserto 
of  Thcbais  to  produce,  in  a  more  favorable  climate,  a  cham- 
pion of  equal  virtue.  The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not 
less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every 
province,  And,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  empire,  was'  filled 
with  their  increasing  multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren 
i&les,  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arose  out  of  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachorets  for  the  place  of  their 
Tolufttary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea 
and  land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and 
the  Hfe  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an  indigent 
hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for  Sicily, 
escape  to  f^iros,  and  finally  settle  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.** 
The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religious  institutions  of 
Roniie.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied, 
in  the  most  distant  dimates  of  the  earth,  the  £uthiul  model 
of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread  them- 
aelvee  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  Christian  empire  of  j£thi6- 
pia."  The  monastery  of  Banchor,"  in  Flintshire,  which  con- 
tained above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous 
colony  among  the  Barbarians  of  Ireland ;  *'  ^nd  lona,  one  of 

'*  See  his  Life,  and  the  three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Seyenis,  who 
asserts  (Dialog,  i  16)  that  the  booksellers  of  Kerne  were  delighted 
with  the  quick  and  ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 

**  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Parsetonium  to  Cape  Pachjnus,  he 
oJSered  to  pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Posmumian, 
a  Gallic  monk,  who  had  visited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant  ship  bound 
from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty 
days,  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  l  1.)  Athanasius,  who  addressod  his 
life  of  St  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  tn  hasten  the 
eompoAitioD,  that  it  might  be  r^y  for  th^  sailing  of  the  fleets,  (torn. 
iL  p.  451.) 

^  See  Jerom,  (torn.  L  p.  126,)  Assemanni,  Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  p, 
f  S,  p.  857—019,  and  Geddes,  Churdi  History  of  JBthiopia,  p.  2d^ 
U.  Tlie  Abyssinian  monks  aidhere  very  strictly  to  the  primiiiro  insti- 
lulioo. 

**  Camden's  Britannia,  vol  I  p.  666,  667.  ; 

*'  AU  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  i 
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(bis  HebridM,  whwh  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diflfosel 
over  the  northern  regione  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and 
superstition.'^ 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life  were  impelled  by 
the  dark  and  implacable  genius  of  supentition.  Their  mutual 
resolution  was  supported  by  the  example  of  milUons,  of  either 
sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank;  and  each  proselyte, 
who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monwtery,  was  persuaded  that  he 
trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.'*  Bui 
tlie  operation  of  these  religions  motives  was  variously  deter- 
mined by  the  temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might 
subdue,  or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence  :  but  they 
acted  most  forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children  and 
females ;  they  we're  strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  acci- 
dental  misfortune ;  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considerations  of  vanity  or  interest.  It  was  natu- 
rally supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humble  monks,  who  had 
renounced  the  world  to  accomplish  the  work  <^  their  salva- 
tion, were  the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his  cell, 
and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the 
episcopal  throne  :  the  monasteries  of  ISgypt,  of  G«ul,  and  of 
the  East,  supplied  a  r^ular  succession  of  saints  and  bishops ; 
and  ambition  soon  discovered  the  secret  road  which  led  to  the 
possession  of  wealth  and    honors."      The  popular  monks, 

is  eopiooslj  stated  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  his  Brilanoicamm  Eode- 
siaruin  Antiquftaies,  cap.  zvL  p.  426—603. 

'*  This  small,  thougli  not  barren,  spot,  lona,  Hj,  or  ColumbkiU, 
only  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  disdn* 
g^ished,  1.  By  the  monastery  of  St  Columba»  founded  A.  D.  566 ; 
whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops 
of  Caledonia ;  2.  By  a  classic  lib^'ory,  which  afforded  some  hopes  of 
an  entire  Livy ;  and,  8.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings,  Scots,  Irish,  and 
Norwegians,  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher  (p.  311,  360 
— 870)  and  Buchanan,  (Rer.  Scot.  1.  il  p.  16,  edit  Ruddiman.) 

**  Ohrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  ha« 
consecrated  three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic 
life.  Ho  is  encouraged,  by  the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume  that 
none  but  the  elect  (&e  monks)  can  possibly  be.  saved  (L  i.  p.  55,  56.) 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful,  (L  iii  p.  83,  84,)  and 
allows  diffBrent  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  lo 
his  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk,  (1.  iii  p.  116 — 121,)  h« 
MippOses  (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  6parii|rlj 
rewarded,  and  more  rigorously  punished.. 

**  HiomasBiD  (Discipline  de  FEglinp    U>m.  i.  p  142S — 14S0)  Mil 
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iHbose  reputation  was  connected  with  the  fame  and  fUoofiM 
of  the  order,  assiduously  labored  to  multiply  the  numlior  of 
their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  noble 
and  opulent  families ;  and  the  specious  arts  of  flattery  and 
seduction  were  employed  to  secure  those  proselytes  who 
might  bestow  wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profession. 
The  indignant  &ther  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only 
son;*^  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity  to  violate 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary 
perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom ;  *•  and  the  pro- 
fane title  of  mother-in-law  of  God  '•  tempted  that  illustrious 
widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughtier  Euatochium. 
By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  inl^nt  son ;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethlem ;  founded  a  hospital  and  lour  monas- 
teries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  chur<^.  Such  rare 
and  illustrious  penitents  were  celebrated  as  the  glory  and 
example  of  their  age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,**  w>o  gained  in  the 
cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world. 
Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  from  poverty 
and  contempt  to  a  safe  and   honorable  profession;  whose 

Biabillon,  ((Euvres  Posthumea,  torn.  ii.  p.  115 — 158.)  The  monks  were 
gradually  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

^'!  Dr.  MidcUetoii  (voL  i.  p.  110)  liberally  censures  the  conduet  and 
writings  of  Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advo- 
cates for.  the  monastic  life. 

'•  Jerom's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  bis 
works :  the  particttlar  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Faula, 
(torn.  i.  p.  169 — 192,)  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegvric  The 
exordium  is  ridiculously  tur^d :  **  If  all  the  members  of  my  oody  were 
changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  human 
:  voice,  yet  should  I  be  incapable,"  Ac 

^*  Socrus  Dei  esse  ccepisti,  (Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  140,  ad  Eustochium.) 
Rufi&us,  (in  Hier<»ym.  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  223,)  who  was  justly  scandal- 
\zed,  asks  his  adversary,  from  what  Pagan  poet  he  had  stolen  an  ex- 
pression so  impious  and  absurd 

*^  Nunc  autem  veniunt  ylerumque  ad  han9  professionem  servitutis 
Dei,  et  ex  condiiione  servili,  vel  etiam  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a 
Dominis  liberati  sive  liberandi ;  et  ex  vit&  rusticani  et  ex  opificum 
exerdtatione,  et  plebeio  labore.  Augustin,  de  Open  Monach.  c.  22, 
«p.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian 
wlu>  blamed  Arsenius,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  Ins  as  a 
monk  than  as  a  shepherd     See  Tillemont^  Mem.  ^.oclea  torn.  m. 
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•pparent  hardships  are  mitigated  by  cnston:,  by  popnlai 
applause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxation  of  diseipliDe.  The 
subjects  of  Rome,  whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made 
responsible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Imperiid  government ;  and  the  pusillani* 
mous  youth  preferred  the  penance  of  a  monastic,  to  the  dan« 
gers  of  a  military,  life.  The  affrighted  provincials  of  eveiy 
rank,  who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  found  shelter  and  sub* 
sistence :  whole  legions  were  buried  in  these  religious  sanc- 
tuaries; and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the  distress 
of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  ths 
empire.** 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients  **  was  an  act  cf 
voluntary  devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened 
with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted; 
but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for  repentance. 
Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was  fortified  by  reason  or 
passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  character  of  men  and 
citizens;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the 
legal  embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.**    The  examples  of  scan- 

■*  A  Dominican  friar,  (VoyagCB  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10,)  whc 
lodged  at  Cadiz  in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood  that  their 
repose  was  never  interrupted  by  nocturnal  devotion ;  "  quoiqn^on  ne 
laisse  jms  de  sonner  pour  I'edification  du  peuple." 

**  See  a  very  sensible  prefSuse  of  Lucas  Holstenius  to  the  -Codex 
Regularum.  Tlie  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of 
public  and  private  duties ;  but  tlie  feeble  dikes  were  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  of  superstition ;  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most  saDgulne 
wishes  of  the  monks,  (Thomassin,  torn.  L  p.  1782 — 1799,  and  Bingham, 
L  vii.  c.  iii.  p.  268.)  * 

"  The  monastic  institutionB,  particuUrlj'those  of  llgypt,  about  the 
year  400,  are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers;  Rofi- 
nus,  (Vit  Patrum,  L  ii.  iii.  p.  424 — 6S6,)  Posthumian,  (Sulp  Sever. 
Dialog.  L)  PaUadius,  (Hist.  Lausiac.  m  Vit  Patrum,  p.  709—^68,)  and 
Cassian,  (see  in  torn.  vii.  Bibliothee.  Max.  Patrum,  his  Jddt  first  books 
of  Instttiites,  and  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferences.) 

**  The  example  of  Malchus,  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  256,)  imd  the  design 
of  Cassian  and  his  friend,  (Collation,  xxiv.  1,)  are  incontestable  proofii 
of  their  freedom ;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  hii 
life  of  St  Jerom.  See  Chardon,  Hist  des  Sacreme&s,  iom.>H  p  279 
--BOO.  

*  The  emperor  ValeiMi,  in  pftrticalar,  pronralgttes  a  law  contra  {gtnrrfai 

^(•os^am  sectatores,  qui  dcsertis  civitatam  maneribas,  captaiit  soiimioM 

•e  secreta,  et  specie  religionia  cam  ecBtthua  m*iai^Gnun  i 

<«a.  Tbrad  1  Ai.  tit  i  leg.  63.-^. 
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da],  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  more  forcible  restraints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow  ; 
and  his  irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested, 
saxd  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison ;  and  the  interposition  of 
the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  the  merit,  which 
had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the 
monastic  discipline."  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and 
even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule^**  or 
a  capricious  superior :  the  slightest  offences  were  corrected 
by  disgrace  or  confiniement,  extraordinary  fasts,  or  bloody 
flagellation  ;  and  disobedience,  murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked 
in  the  <?atalogue  of  the  most  heinous  sins,**  A  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even 
criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first 
virtue  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  their  patience  was  fre- 
quently exercised  by  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were 
directed  to  remove  an  enormous  rock ;  assiduously  to  water  a 
barren  stafl^  that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree ;  to 
walk  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  or  to  cast  their  in^t  into  a  deep 
pond  :  and  several  saints,  or  madmen,  have  been  immortalized 
in   monastic  story,  by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedi- 

*•  :See  tiie  Laws  of  Justmian,  (Novel,  czzui  No.  42»)  and  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn  vi.  p.  427J  and  the 
actual  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart,  (Decisions,  <&&,  tom.  iv.  p. 
8550  «fe. 

'*  The  ancient  Codex  Re^ularum,  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  m  the  beginning  of  &e  nmth  century,  and 
|)iiblishcd  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Hdstenius,  contains  thirty  dif- 
ferent rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in 
Egypt,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Afiica, 
four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

"  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  West^  inflicts  one 
hundred  lasihes  for  very  slight  oifences,  (Cod.  Reg.  part  il  p.  174.)  Bo- 
fore  the  time  of  Oharlema^ne,  the  abbots  indulged  themsSves  in  muti> 
lating  their  monks,  or  putimg  out  their  eyes ;  a  punishment  much  less 
cruel  than  the  tremendous  vaeU  in  pace  (the  subterraneous  dun^^n  or 
sepuldire)  which  was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admirable  discourse 
of  the  learned  Mabillon,  (CEuvres  Postbumes,  torn,  ii  p.  821-«-S86,)  who^ 
on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  hvimanity.  For 
such  an  effort^  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  xd  T«ndome 
rp.  801— 899.) 

VOL.  III.-'-Z 
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^"^  Thd  freedom  ojf  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  gene- 
rons  and  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  hdbits  ot 
creduhty  and  submission  ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vicei 
of  a  slave,  devoutly  followed  the  &ith  and  passions  of  his  eocle- 
aiastical  tyrant  The  peace  of  the  Eastern  church  was  invaded 
by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  human- 
ity ;  and  the  Inpperial  troops  acknowledged,  without  shame,  that 
they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an  encounter  with  th^ 
fiercest  Barbarians.** 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  fantastic 
garments  of  the  monks:**  but  their  apparent  .singularity 
sometimes  proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a  sim- 
ile and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions  of  .fashion 
lave  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  fatbei 
of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  oi 
merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarso 
•ind  convenient  dress  of  the  countries  which  they  may  in- 
habit*' The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the 
climate,  and  their  mode  of  life ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the 
iame  indifference,  the  sheepskin  of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or 
the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  They  allowed  them- 
selves the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West  they  rejected  'such 
an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.**  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair ;  they  wrapped 
their  heads  in  a  cowl  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ; 
their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps  were  supported  by  a 
long  staff.     The   aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was  horrid 

'"  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog.!  1%  13,  p.  632,  <bc  Cassiaa  lostitut  L  iv.  c 
26,  27.  "  Prs^pua  ibi  virtus  et  prima  est  obedientia."  Amopg  the 
Verba  senicriun,  (in  Vit  Patrum,  L  v.  p.  en,)  the  fourteenth  Vhd  or 
discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience ;  and  the  Jesuit  Bosweyde,  who 
published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  all 
the  scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

^*  Dr.  Jortm  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  iv.  p.  161)  has 
observed  tlie  scandalous  valor  of  the  Oappadocian  monks,  which  vias 
exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 

*^  Uassiao  has  simply,  though  copiously,  described  tlie  monastic  habif 
«>f  Egypt,  (Institut  I  i..)  to  which  Sozomen  (L  iil  c.  14)  attributes  suet 
allegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 

*^  ReguL  Benedict  No.  55,  in  Cod.  ReguL  part  ii.  p.  61. 

**  See  the  rule  of  Ferredus,  bishop  of  Usea,  (Na  81,  in  Cod.  Regul 
part  il  p.  136,)  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  (No.  13,  In  Cod  Begvfl 
part  it  p.  214.)  . 
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and  disgusting :  every  sensation  ibat  is  offensive  to  ma^  wai 
thought  a<»eptable  to  God ;  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tab^nne 
condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in  water^ 
and  of  anointing  them  with  oil/'  *  The  austere  monks  slept 
on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket ;  and  the 
same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day, 
and  a  pillow  in  tne  night  Their  original  cells  were  low,  nar- 
row huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materiab ;  which  formed,  by 
the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large  and  populous 
village,  enclosing,  within  the  common  wall,  a  church,  a  hos« 
pital,  perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  t^  garden,  and 
a  fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  breth- 
ren composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  diet ;  and 
the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
&milies. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  language 
of  the  monks,  and  they  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid 
fasts,  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preservatives 
against  the  impure  desires  of  the  flesh/*  The  rules  of  absti« 
nence  which  they  .imposed,  or  practised,  were  not  uniform 
or  perpetual :  the  cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  w^s  bal- 
anced by  the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent ;  ihe  fervor 
of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and  the  voracious 
appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient  and  tem* 
perate  virtue  of  the  Egyptians."     The  disciples  of  Anton}: 

**  Some  partial  indulgences  were  panted  for  the  hands  and  feet 
**  Totom  autem  carpus  nemo  nnguet  nisi  causi  iufirmitatiS)  nee  lavabi- 
tur  aqua  nudo  corpcnre,  nisi  languor  perspieuus  sit,*'  (ReguL  Pachom 
XCil  fMBTt  I  p.  18.)     • 

**  Si  Jerom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet,,  language,  expresses  the  most 
important  use  of  fasting  and  abstineDoe:  '^Non^uod  Dens  universitatia 
Creator  ei  DominuB,  intestinorum  nostrorum  rugitil,  et  inanitate  ventris, 
pnlmonisnoe  ardore  delecteiur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta  esse  non 
possit"  (Op.  torn,  i  p.  32,  ad  Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth  and 
twenty-second  GoUations  of  Gassian,  de  CastUate  and  de  Illunonihw 
Noeivmis, 

*^  Edacitas  in  Grsecis  gula  est,  in  GalHs  natura,  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4 
p.  621.)  (^assian  fairly  owns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence 
cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  ou  account  of  the  lerum  temperies,  and 
t)ie  quaiitas  nostrss  fragilitatis,  (Institut  iv.  11.)  Among  the  West- 
em  rules,  that  of  Oolumbanus  is  the  most  austere;  he  had  been 
educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid,  perhaps^  and  inflez- 

*  Athanasius  (Vit  Ant  c.  47)  boasts  of  Antony's  holy  horror  of  deai 
^"'?,  by  whiflh  his  feet  were  uncontaauBated,  eacoept  under  dire  necessity 
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and  Pachomius  were  satisfied  wiUi  Uieir  daily  pittance,^  of 
twe-V6  ounces  of  bread,  or  raUier  biscuit,^  wbich  they  dinded 
into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon  and  of  the  evening. 
It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  fronr 
the  boiled  vegetables  which  were  provided  for  the  refectory ; 
but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot  somettmes  indulged 
them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  salad,  and  the  small 
dried  fish  of  the  Nile.^*  A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and 
river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or  assumed ;  but  the  use  of 
fiesh  was  long  confined  to  the  sick  or  travellers ;  and  when  it 
gradually  prevailed  in  tlie  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a 
singular  distinction  was  introduo^ ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild 
or  dolnestic,  had  been  less  pro&ne  than  the  grosser  animals 
of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of 
the  primitive  monks ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  re- 
g^ts  the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had  been 
extorted  ttom  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.^  Such  an 
allowance  might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy ; 
and  his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Bidtic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate 
compensation  ci  strong  beer  or  cider. 

The  candidate  who  aspir^  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical 
poverty,  alijnred,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  commu- 
nity, the  idea,  and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate  or  exclusivs 
possessions.**    The  brethren  were  supported  by  their  msnual 

ible  as  the  abstemious  virtue  of  "Egypt.  The  rale  of  Isidore  of  Seville 
is  the  mildest ;  on  hoUdajs  he  allows  the  use  of.  flesh. 

*^  **  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  mtiritious  liquor, 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  poikqd  and  a  half  (fMnty^/oiir  oimmm)  of 
bread  everv  daj."    State  of  Prisons,  p.  40,  hy  Mr.  Howurd. 

.  *^  See  Cassiaa  Collat.  L  ii  19-— 21.  The  small  loaves,  or  hiaeoit, 
of  six  ounoes  each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Paximada,  (Boew^de, 
Onomastioon,  p.  1046.)  PadiominB,  however,  attowed  his  monks  some 
latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food ;  bat  he.  made  them  work  in  pro- 
portion as  they  ate,  (Pallad.  in  Hist.  LausiaCi  c  88,  89,  in  Vit  Patram, 
L  viil  p.  786;  187.) 

*'  Soe  the  banquet  to  which  Oassian  (GoUatkm  viil  1)  was  inTiteC 
by  Sereons,  an  £^rptian  abbot. 

**  See  the  Rule  of  St  Beaediot,  No,  8a,  40,  (in  CkxL  Beg;  part  H  y. 
41, 42.)  l4oet  legamus  vinom  omnino  mana^oram  noa  eese,  sed  quia 
Dostris  temporibus  id  monachis  persuaderi  non  potest;  he  aUtfwatMm 
a  Roman  kemina^  a  measure  which  may  be  aaoertained  from  Arbuth* 
not*sTable#. 

^  Such  ezpteisions.  as  my  book,  mydoak,  4hm  dLoes»  (Gasosa 
brtitnt  L  iv.  c  18,)  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  am"«^  liar 
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iabor ;  and  the  duty  of  ]abor  was  strentioiisly  recomnieiided 
as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most  laudable  means 
of.  securing  tbeir  daily  subsistence.*'  The  garden  and  fields, 
which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the 
forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands. 
They  performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of 
slaveft  and  domestics ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were  neces- 
sary to  provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging, 
were  exerdsed  within  the  precincts  of  the  great  monasteries. 
The  monastic  studies  have  tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  darken, 
rath^  than  to  dbpel,  the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curi- 
osity or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  eorle- 
siastical,  and  ev^  the  profane,  sciences;  and  posterity  must 
gratefully  acknowledge;  that  the  monuments  of  Greek  and 
Roman  uteratnre  have  been  preserved  and  multiplied  by  their 
indefatigable  pens.**  But  the  more  humble  industry  of  the 
monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent, 
sedentary  occupation  of  making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twist- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  .palm-tree  into  mats  and  baskets*  The 
superfluous  stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in  domestic  use, 
supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community :  the  boats  of 
Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria;  and,  in  a  Christian  market,  the 
sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  was  insensibly  super, 
seded.    The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the 

Western  monka,  (Cod  ReguL  part  ii.  p,  174,  285,  288;)  and  the 
rule  of  Golumbanos  punished  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical 
author  of  the  Ordres  Monattigttes,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of 
modern  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally 
absurd. 

*'  Two  great  masters  of  eodesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin. 
^Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  iiu  p.  1090—1139,)  and  the  P.  Mabillon, 
(Etudes  Monastiques,  tom.  L  p.  116 — 155,)  have  seriously  examined 
the  manual  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a  meritt 
and  the  latter  as  a  duty. 

•'  MabiUon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  tom.  I  p.  47—55)  has  collected 
many^  curious  ■  facts  to  justify  the  literary  laoors  of  his  predecessors, 
both  in' the  East  and  West  Books  were  copied'in  the  ancient  mooas< 
fcer^  of  Egypt,  (Cassian.  Institut  L  ir.  c  12,)  and  by  the  disciples  of 
St  Martin,  (Sulp.  Sever,  in  Yit  Martin,  a  7,  p.  478.)  Oassiodorus  has 
allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  we  shall  nok 
be  scandalized,  if  their  pens  sometimes  wandered  from  Chrysostoin 
mA  Augofttin  to  Homer  and  Virgil 
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^nts,  in  wbosd  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  Temain- 
der  of  his  life;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  laws 
permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  nse,  any  fntare  accessions 
of  legacy  or  inheritance.^  Melania  contributed  her  plate, 
three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  Paula  contracted 
an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  fiivorite  monkJB ;  who 
kindly  imparted  the  merits  of  their,  prayers  and  penance  to  a 
rich  and  liberal  sinner.**  Time  continually  increased^  and 
accidents  could  seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular 
monasteries,  which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and 
cities :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution,  the  infidel 
Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind to  a  state  of  beggary.**  As  long  as  they  maintuned 
their  original  fervor,  they  approved  themselves,  however,  the 
fiiithiul  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity,  which  was 
mtrusted  to  their  care.  But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by 
prosperity :  they  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and 
at  last  indulged  tlie  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public  luxury 
mieht  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  rdigious  worship, 
and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  halntations  for  an 
immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused 
the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks ;  who  no  longer 
remembered  the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain 
and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  re- 
nounced,** and  scandalously  abused   the  riches  which  had 

^  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  iil  p.  118, 145, 146,  171— 
179^  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common  law» 
Modem  France  confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted  oa 
themselves,  and  justly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

**  See  Jerom,  (tom.  L  p.  176, 183.)  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sub- 
lime answer  to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift : 
*  Do  you  offer  it  to  me,  or  to  God !  If  to  God,  hv  who  suspends  the 
mountain  in  a  bidance,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  ^our 

?Iate.''    (Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c  10,  in  the  Yit  Fatrum,  L  viiL  p. 
16.) 

**  Td  9oX^nifios  rjjj  y^j  tJKtiuiffarrOj  rrpofoffti  to9  ftsraiiSSvat  trawrtav  irru^oTSf 
r&vrai  (wj  eimTv)  irrw;^oi)g  icaravT^vavrts.     2k)dim.  L  V.  p.  826.     Yet  the 

wealth  of  the  Eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely  great- 
ness of  the  Benedictines. 

**  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Quinisext  in  TruUo,  Oanon  zlvil 
in  Beveridge,  tom.  i.  p.  213)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night 
in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.  The  seventh  gen^^ 
eouDcil  (the  second  Nicene,  Canon  xz.  in  lleveridge,  tom.  I  p.  826) 
INohibits  the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  bofk 
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been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  founders.^  Their 
natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dangerous  virtue,  to  the 
aoinmon  vices  of  humanity,  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief 
or  indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  penance 
and  solitude;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  whicli 
fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active, 
and  social  beings.  Whenever  they  were  permitted  to  step 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jealous  compan- 
ions were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of  each  other^s  actions ; 
and,  aflber  their  returq,  they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at 
least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  tlie 
world.  Strangers,  who  professed  the  orthodox  &ith,  were 
hospitably  entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dan- 
gerous conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of 
approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends 
or  kindred;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious,  if  he 
afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  a  word  or  look."  The  monks  themselves  passed 
their  hves,  without  personal  attachments,  amon^  a  crowd 
which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detamed,  in  the 
same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse  fanatics  have 
few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate :  a  special  license  of 
the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of  their  familiar 
visits ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their 
cowls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each  other.** 
Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude  :  but  education  had  not  pre- 
pared  and  qualified  for  any  liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and 
peasants  who  filled  the  monastic  communities.     They  might 

«exes;  but  it  appears  from  Balsainon,  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
efftctuaL  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and 
monib«,  see  Thomassin,  torn.  ilL  p.  1334 — 1368. 

**  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot:  "My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, crowns  a  year ;  my  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank 
of  a  sovereign  prince. — I  forget  the  consequences  of  his  vow  ot 
chastity. 

••  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him ;  but  he 
shut  his  eyes  durmg  the  whole  \\sii.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  iil  p.  604. 
Many  such  examples  might  be  added. 

"  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  34th,  57th,  60th,  86th,  and  95th 
articles  of  the  Role  of  Pachomius,  iir*)ose  most  intolerable  law»  of 
•fence  and  mortification. 
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work :  but  the  vanity  of  8{>iritaal  perfectioD  wa&  tempted  tc 
disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  labor ;  and  the  industry  musl 
be  &int  and  languid,  which  is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  pe^ 
Bonal  interest 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ  tht 
day,  which  they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  Yocal  or  men* 
tal  prayer:  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they  wen 
wvakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  predse  moment  was  determined  by  the  stars, 
which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  Egypt ;  and  a 
fustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  inter- 
rupted the  vast  silence  of  the  desert**  Even  sleep,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured :  the  vacant 
hours'  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without  business  or 
pleasure ;  and,  before  the  close  of  each  day,  he  bad  repeat- 
edly accused  the  tedious  progress  of  the  sun."  '  In  this  com- 
fortless state,  superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her 
wretched  votaries."  The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in 
the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  a  tardy  repentance,  profane 
doubts,  and  guilty  desires ;  and,  while  they  considered  each 
natural  impulse  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss. 
From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  despsur,  these  un- 
happy victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or  death ; 
and,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived 
of  their  senses."     Their  visions,   before  they  -  attained  this 


**  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously 
discussed  by  Gassian,  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions ; 
and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to 
the  monasteries  of  TebenncB. 

*^  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia^  or  listless* 
ness  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed 
to  find  himself  alone.  SaBpiusque  egreditur  et  ingreditur  cellam,  et 
Solem  velut  ad  occasum  tardius  properantem  crebrius  intuetur,  (In?ti- 
tutx.L) 

*•  The^  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  were  communicated 
by  that  unfortunate  youth  to  his  friend  St.  Ohrysosibm.  ^  See  Middle- 
ton's  Works,  vol  I  p.  107 — 110.  Something  similar  introduces  thelif« 
of  eyiefy  samt;  and  the  famous  Inigo,  or  I^iatius,  the  founder  of  the 
ifesuitS)  (vide  d*Inigo  de  Guiposooa,  tom.  I  p.  29 — 38,)  may  serve  as  a 
memorable  example. 

••  rieury,  Hist  Eccl^siastique,  tom.  viL  p.  46.  I  have  read  some* 
whsre^  in  tiie  Vit«B  Patrum,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  place    thM 
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extarome  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have  afforded  ample 
materials  of  supernatural  history.  It  was  their  firm  persuasioni 
that  the  air,  which  they  breathed,  was  peopled  with  invisible 
enemies ;  with  innumerable  demons,  who  watched  every  occa- 
sion, and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to 
tempt,  their  unguarded  virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the 
senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered  ^naticism; 
and  the  hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by  in- 
voluntary slumber,  might  easily  confound .  the  phantoms  of 
horror  or  delight,  which  had  occupied  his  sleeping  and  his 
waking  dreams.** 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Coenobitesj 
who  lived  under  a  common  and  regular  discipline;  and  the 
Anackareis,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  &nati« 
cism.'*  The  most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the 
spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the  convent,  as  they  had  re^ 
nounced  the  world.  The  fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Zatera,"  a  dis- 
tant circle  of  solitary  cells;  and  the  extravagant  penance 
of  Hermits  was  stimulated  by  applause  and  emulation.'^ 
They  sunk  under  the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains ; 
and  their  emaciated  limbs  were  confined  by  collars,  brace- 
lets, gauntlets,  and  greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All 
supeiSuous   encumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast 

9everalt  I  believe  many^  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  their  tempta- 
tions to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. 

**  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Colhitiona  of  Casdan,  who  gravely 
ezaminefl,  why  the  demons  were  grown  less  active  and  nameroua  since 
the  time  of  St  Antony.  Rosweyde's  copious  index  to  the  VitjB  Pa- 
trum  will  point  out  a  yariety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were  most 
formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

**  For  the  distinction  of  the  Canobites  and  the  Hermits,  espedally  in 
EgYptj  see  Jerom,  (torn.  I  p.  45,  ad  Rusticum,)  the  first  Dialogue  of 
Smpicitts  Sever  us,  Rufinus,  (c.  22,  in  Vit  Patrum^  L  ii.  p^  478,)  Palla- 
dius,  (c.  7,  69,.  in  Vii  Patrum,  L  yiii.  p.  712,  758,)  and,  above  all,  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers,  who 
compare  the  common  and  solitary  Ufe,  reveal  the  abuse  and  danger  of 
the  Latter. 

*'  Suiccr.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast  torn,  il  p.  205,  218.  Thomassin  (Dis- 
cipline de  FEglise,  torn.  I  p.  1501,  1502)  gives  a  good  account  of  thc»se 
cells.  When  Qerasimus  founded  his  monastery  in  the  wilderness  of 
Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

•'Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume,  (the  Philotheus  in  Vit  Patrum,  i 
it.  p.  793^^863,)  has  collected  the  lives  aiid  miracles  of  thirty  An«^o- 
rsta.  KVsgrius  (L  i.  c.  12}  more  briefly  celebrates  the  Buniks  anil  Imi^ 
■ihsofralestiBC. 

2* 
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tway ;  and  some  savnge  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad 
mired,  whose  naked  b^ies  were  only  covered  by  their  long 
hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  rude  and 
miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  dis- 
Unguishable  above  his  kindred  animals;  and  the  numerous 
sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  humble 
practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the 
common  herd.**  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild 
beast  whom  they  affected  to  resemble;  they  buried  them- 
selves in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature  had 
scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais 
are  still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.** 
The  most  perfect  Hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many 
days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  many 
years  without  speaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse 
that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, which  might  expose  him,  in  the  most  inconvenient 
posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and 
genius  of  Simeon  Stylites^*  have  been  immortalized  by  the  sin- 
gular invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and 
threw  himself  into  an  austere  monastery.  Atter  a  long  and 
painful  novitiate,  in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from 
pious  suicide,  he  established  his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space 
of  a  mandra^  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a  column,  which 
was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of 
dixty,  feet  from  the  ground."  In  this  last  and  lofly  station, 
the  Syrian  Anachoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  summers,  and 

^  Sozomen,  1.  vL  c  83.  The  great  St  Ephrem  composed  a  pane- 
^ric  on  these  Bo^irof,  or  grazing  monks,  (Tiltemont,  M6m.  Ecdcs.  torn, 
viii.  p.  292.) 

••  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  da  Levant,  torn.  li.  p.  21 Y — ^233)  exam- 
ined the  caverns  of  the  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  (levotioii. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 

■••  See  Theodoret  (in  Vit.  Patnim,  L  ix.  p.  848—854,)  Antony,  fin 
Vit.  Patrum,  Lip.  170 — 177,)  Coemas,  (in  Asscman.  Bibliot  Oriental 
torn,  l  p.  23»— 268,)  Eragrius,  (L  i.  c.  13,  14,)  and  Tillemont,  (M6av 
Eodes.  torn.  xy.  p.  847—892.) 

■**  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  ot  three  feet,  which. 
Eragrius  assigns  for  the  summit  if  the  column,  is  hoonsistent  with" 
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ilie  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and  exercise  instriictea 
him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without  fear  or  gid- 
diness, and  successively  to  assume  the  different  postures  of 
devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with 
his  outstretched  arms  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  but  his  roost 
familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  meagre  skeleton 
from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  curious  spectator,  after 
numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions,  at 
length  desisted  from  the  endless  account  The  progress  of 
an  ulcer  in  his  thigh  "  might  shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb, 
this  celestial  life ;  and  the  patient  Hermit  expired,  without 
descending  from  his  column.  A  prince,  who  should  capri- 
ciously inflict  such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but 
it  would  surpEiss  the  power  of  a  tyrant  to  impose  a  long  and 
raisierable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed  the 
sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body;  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  themselves,  are  suscep- 
tible of  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel, 
unfeeling  temper  has  distinguiseed  the  monks  of  every  age  and 
country  :  their  stem  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mollified  by 
personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred  ;  and  theii 
merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  £uid  pity 
\>f  a  philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by  the 
prince  and  people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims  item  Gaul 
and  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon :  the  tribes  of 
Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the  honor  of  his  benediction  ;  the 
queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gratefully  confessed  his  super- 
natural virtue ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was  consulted  by  the 
f oungor  Theodosius,  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
^urch  and  state.  His  remains  were  transported  from  the 
mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patri« 
arch,  the  master-general  of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one 
counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ;  and  Antioch 

reason,  wiUi  facts,  and  with  the  rules  of  architeotiure.    The  people  who 
saw  it  from  below  might  be  easily  deceived. 

^*  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  andeqt  scandal  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  ulcer.    It  has  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  assuming 
BBiuigolic  form,  invited. him  to  asoend,  like  ]p^yab,.ioto  a  fiery.  cbariQt : 
The  saint  too  hastily  raised  tjs  .(oo^  aq^  .^at^^  s^iv^d  the  .mpmei^  * 
of  inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 
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reTeied  hb  bones,  as  her  glorious  ornament  and  impr^naUi 
defence.  The  fsEime  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradu- 
ally eclipsed  by  the«e  recent  and  popular  Anachorets;  the 
Christian  vorla  fell  prostrate  before  their  'shrines ;  and  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics  exceeded,  at  least  in  number 
and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of  their  lives.  But  the 
golden  legend  of  their  lives  ^'  was  embellished  by  the  artful 
credutity  of  their  interested  brethren;  and  a  believing  age 
was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  %yp» 
tian  or  a  Syrian  monk  had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  thi 
eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  fevorites  of  HeaVen  were 
accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  a  word, 
or  a  distant  message ;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  demons 
from  the  souls  or  bodies  which  they  possessed.  They  famil- 
iarly accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and 
serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ; 
suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  passed  the  Nile 
on  the  back  of  a  crocodile,  and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  These  extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fictiouj 
without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  affected  the  rea- 
son, the  fiuth,  and  the  morals,  of  the  Christians.  Their  credu- 
lity debased  and  vitiated  the  faculties  of  the  mind  :'  they  cor- 
rupted the  evidence  of  history ;  and  superstition  gradually 
extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had  been  practised 
by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine  which  they  believed, 
was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the  servile  and  pusillanimous 
reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to  measure  the  interval 
between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred 
legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the  character  of  Cato  and  that 
of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire  within  a  period'  cf  ^xe 

-Mlidred  jearSs  _,_^ 

itr^The  prog  ess  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two 
glorious  and  decisive  victories  :  over  the  learned  and  luxurious 

*'  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the 
Vitm  Patrum  of  Rosweyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  th« 
dionsand  pages  of  that  voluminous  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may 
be  found  in  the  dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Severus,- and  his  Life  of  St 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  insults  them  witk 
the  remark^  that  tltey  never  raised  the  dead ;  whereas  tlic  bishop  of 
IVicn  had  restored  three  dead  men  to  lift. 
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of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  over  tlie  warlike  Barb* 
rians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  \?bo  subverted  the  empire,  and 
embraced  the  religion,  of  the  Romans*  The  Goths  were  tkf 
foremost  of  these  savage  proselytes ;  and  the  nation  was  in- 
debted for  its  conversion  to  a  cpuntryman,  or,  at  least,  to  a 
subject,  worth}'  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  who  have  deserved  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of 
posterity.  A  great  number  of  Roman  provincial  had  been 
led  away  into  captivity  by  tne  Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  and  of  these  captives,  many 
were  Christians,  and  several  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves  in 
tlie  villages  of  Dacia,  successively  labored  for  the  salvation 
of  their  masters.  The  seeds  which  they  planted,  of  the  evan* 
gelic  doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated;  and  before  the 
end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was  achieved  by  the  labors 
of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had  been  transported  beyond  the 
Danube  from  a  small  town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,'*  acquired 
their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  inde&tigable 
zeal ;'  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines 
of  truth  and  virtue  which  he  preached  and  practised.  He 
executed  the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  kn- 
guage ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  four  books  of  Kings, 
as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit 
of  the .  Barbarians.  The  rude,  imperfect  idiom  of  soldiers  and 
shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to  communicate  any  spiritual  ideas, 
was  improved  and  modulated  by  his  genius:  and  Ulphilas, 
before  he  could  frame  his  version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a 
new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters;*  four  of  which  ne  in- 

"**  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Ooths,  see 
Sozomen,  L  vl  c  87.  Socrates,  L  iv.  c.  88.  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c  87. 
Pbilostorg..  1.  ii.  c  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have 
fi^iven  him  superior  means  of  information. 

*  This  is  the  Mooso-Gothic  alphahet,  of  which  many  of  the  letters  are 
evidently  formed  finom  the  Greek  and  Boman.  M.  Sc  Martin,  however 
eoDtends,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  written  alphabet  mast  have 
been  known  long  betbre  among  the  Goths.  He  snpposes  that  their  formei 
letters  were  those  inscribed  on  thenmes,  which,  being  inseparably  con. 
■acted  with  the  old  idolatroas  superstitions,  were  proscribed  by  the  Chris. 
tian  ailasiooariea.  Everywhere  tne  mnes,  so  common  among  all  the  Ger* 
MM  tribaa,  disappear  after  the  propagation  of  Chriai^riitv.    J".  Mania 
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v«Dted,  to  express  tbe  peculiar  sounds  that  were  unknown  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation/*  But  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  Gothic  church  was  soon  afflicted  bj  war  and  in- 
^tine  discord,  and  the  chieftains  were  divided  by  religion  as 
teell  as  by  interest.  Fritigem,  the  friend  of  the  Romans, 
tecame  the  proselyte  of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of 
Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  of  the  gospel 
The  faith  of  the  new  converts*  was  tried  by  the  persecution 
which  he  excited.  A  wagon,  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless 
miage  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp;  and  the  rebels, 
who  reftised  to  worship  the  god  of  their  Others,  were  imme- 
diately burnt,  with  their  tents  and  fiimilies.  The  character  of 
Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Eastern 
court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace ;  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  in)plored  the 
protection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  Moses  was  applied  to 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people  through  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Danube  to  the  Land  of  Promise."  The  devout 
shepherds,  who  were  attached  to  his  person,  and  tractable  to 
his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Msesian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and  pastures, 
which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  com  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces. 


**  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  ihe  Gothic  verBioii, 
was  published  A.  D.  1666,  aud  is  esteemed  the  moet  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  language,  though  Wetstein  attempts,  bj  some 
frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of  the  honor  of  the  work. 
Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  ir,  and  our  own  Th, 
See  Simon,  Hbt  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  tom  il  p.  219 — 
223.  Mill  Prolegom  p.  151,  edit  Kuster.  Wetstein,  Prolegom. 
tom.  i.  p.  114.* 

^*  Philostoi^itts  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of 
Conatantine ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the 
great  emigratioa 


*  The  Codex  Argenteas,  found  in  tbe  sixteenth  century  at  Wenden,  neai 
Cologne,  and  now  preserved  at  Upsal,  contains  almost  the  entire  foar  Ocw- 
pels.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Cbrist.  Zahn,  Weissenibis,  1805.  In  17M 
Knettel  discovered  and  published  from  a  Palimpsest  MS.  fonr  chapters  of  tbs 
Cpistle  to  tbe  Romans:  thev  were  reprinted  at  Upsal,  1763.  ■  M.  Maibas^ 
since  tbat  time  discovered  rartber  fragments,  and  other  remains,  of  Mmso'  • 
Gotbic  Kteratnre,  from  a  Palimpsest  at  Milan. ,  See.  Ulphilas  partinm  inedl. 
^aram  in  Ambrbsianis  PalimpsestiB '  ab  Ang.  Maio  repertiimu 
lAilui.  110.  1919.—M. 
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Tbese  harmless  Barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  jeace  and 
the  profession  of  Christianitj." 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  universally 
adopted  the  religion  of  thb  Romans,  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  perpetual  intercourse,  o^  war,  of  friendship,  or  of 
conquest  In  their  long  and  ^ctorious  march  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ;  they  edu- 
cated the  rising  generation ;  and  the  devotion  which  reigned 
in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  might  edify 
or  disgrace  the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.'*  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all 
the  Barbarians,  who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  empire;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi 
in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia, 
and  the  various  bands  of  mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoacer  to 
the  throne  of  Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons* still  perse- 
vered in  the  errors  of  Paganism;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the 
monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example  of 
Olovis ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  were  reclaimed 
ft^om  their  savage  superstition  by  the  missionaries  of  Rome. 
These  Barbarian  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  and  successful 
zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  Merovingian  kings, 
and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended, 
by  their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  Eng- 
land produced  the  apostle  of  Germany;  and  the  evangelic 
light  was  gradually  diffused  from  -the  neigh bochood  of  the 
Rhine,  to  Ae  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bal- 
tic." 

The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason,  or  the 
passions,  of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental;  a  dream, 
an  oraen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example  of  some 
priest,  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing  wife,  and,  above 

7'  We  are  obL'gcd  to  Jomandes  (de  R^b.  Qet.  c.  61,  p.  688)  for  a 
thort  and  lively  picture  of  these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minores,  pop- 
iilus  immeDSus,  cum  suo  Pontifice  ipsoque  primate  Wulfila.  Ttie 
last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautology,  imply  some  temporal 
jurisdietion. 

'•  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali;  malis  licet  doctoribus  instiluti, 
meliores  tamen  etiam  in  hie  pane  quam  nostrL  Salvian,  de  Oabem 
Dei,  L  viL  p.  343, 

'*  Mo^eim  has  slightly  fetched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  ihf 
Nortb,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject  woiik) 
afford  materiaU  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  eirea  phUosc^Ml,  faittory' 
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•11,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or  row,  which,  in  » 
moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  th« 
Christians.**  The  early  prejudices  of  education  were  insensi- 
bly erased  by  the  habits  of  frequent  and  familiar  society, 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  cospel  were  protected  by  the  ex- 
travagant virtues  of  the  mouKs ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  waft 
supported  by  the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of 
leligious  worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of 
persiiasjon,  which  a  Saxon  bishop*'  suggested  to  a  populai 
saint,  might  sometimes  be  employed  by  the  missionaries^  who 
labored  for  the  conversion  of  infidels.  "Admit,"  says  the 
sagacious  disputant,  "  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of 
the  fi>ibulous,  and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  gods  and  god- 
desses, who  are  propagated  from  each  other.  From  this 
principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmi- 
ties, the  assurance  they  were  born^  and  the  probability  that 
they  will  die.  At  what  time, .  by  what  means,  from  what 
cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced? 
Do  they  still  Qontinue,  or  have  they  ceased,  to  propagate? 
If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antagonists  to  declare  thd 
reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  continue,  the 
number  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite ;  and  shall  we  not 
risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some.impot^t  deity,  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior?  The  visible 
heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  which 
may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or  eternal  ?  If 
created,  how,*  or  where,  could  the  gods  themselves  exist  be- 
fore creation  ?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire 
of  an  independent  and  preexisting  world  ?  Urge  these  argu- 
ments with  temper  and  moderation ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable 
intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  revelation; 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without 
making  them  angry.''  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  toe 
refined,  perhaps,  for  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  was  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular  consent, 

**  To  such  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  g.  SO)  ascribed  th^  convereion 
of  the  BurgimdianSy  whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Oroaiu^ 
(Lvii.cl9.) 

*'  See  an  original  and  curious  epistle  from  Daniel,  the  first  biaho| 
of  Winchester,  (Beda,  HhU  Eccles.  Anglorum,  L  V.  c  18,  p.  203,  edit 
Smith,)  to  St  Boniface,  who  preached  the  gosj^^l  among  the  aaviigei 
of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol  Boni&di,  Izvii^  in  the  Maxima  Bib 
"  "      i  Patrum,  ipm.  sdJi  p^  98. 
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The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity  bad  deserted  the  Pagiiii 
cause,  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianitji  The  IV 
mans  themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of 
the  globe,  bad  renounced  their  ancient  superstition ;  and,  if 
the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
faitb,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved  by  the  conversion  of 
the  victorious  Goths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate  Barbarians, 
whc  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  West,  successively  received, 
And  reflected,  the  same  edifying  example.  Before  the  sige  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  temperate  climated,  oi  the  fer- 
tile lands,  which  produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  while  the 
savage  idolaters,  and  their  helpless  idols,  were  confined  tc 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of 
the  North.** 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heavea  to  the  Bar- 
barians, introduced  an  important  <;hange  in  their  moral  and 
political  condition.  They  received,  at  me  same  time,  the  use 
of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  con- 
tained in  a  sacred  book ;  and  while  they  studied  the  divine 
truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant 
dew  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had 
facilitated  their  conversion,  must  excite  among  their  clergy 
some  curiosity  to  read  the  original  text,  to  understand  the 
sacred  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Mhers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These 
spirituid  gifts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  an- 
cient learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  Viigil,  Cicero, 
and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  Christian  Barbarians, 
maintained  a  silent  intercourse  between  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emula- 
tion of  piankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
-  more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly 
kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the 
Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity, 
the  Barbarians  might  learn  justice  from  the  law^  and  mercy 
from,  the -ffospel;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  tl\eir  duty  was 

*'  The  sword  of  CharlemagDe  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  hat 
when  Daniel  wrote  this  epistie,  (A.  D.  7230  the  Mahometans,  wlio 
reigned  from  Lidia  to  Spain,  might  have  retorted  it  aguim  t  the  Cbiiy* 
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inniffident  ko  guide  their  actions,  or  to  regulate  their  passiona^ 
they  were  Bometiines  restrained  by  conscience,  and  frequently 
punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of  reli^on 
was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  communion,  which  united 
them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friendship. 
The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure  theit 
fidelity  in  the  service,  or  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alle- 
viate the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest, and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empiie,  a  pet- 
manent  respect  for  the  name  and  institutions  of  Rome.  In 
the  days  of  Paganism,  the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
reigned  over  the  people,  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal, 
or  more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bishops  was 
supported  by  their  temporal  possessions;  they  obtained  an 
honorable  seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  free- 
men ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify, 
by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  growing  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the  Christian  re- 
public, and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners,  and  com- 
mon jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  the  independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of  modem 
Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  retarded 
by  the  unfortunate  accident,  which  infused  a  deadly  poison 
into  the  cup  of  Salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the  early  sen- 
timents of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with  the  empire  and  the 
church  were  formed  during  the  reign  of  Arianism.  The 
apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of .  Rimini ;  pro- 
fessed with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the  SoK 
was  not  equal,  or  consul»tantial  to  the  Father;"  commu- 
nicated these  errors  to  the  clergy  and  people;  ^and  infected 
thfe  Barbaric  world  with  a  heresy,**  whieh  the  great  Theodo- 

**  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  semi- Arian- 
ism, since  mey  would  not  say  that  the  Son  was  a  credfUre,' ihovt^h 
they  held  oommunion  with  those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Hieif 
apostle  represented  the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling  m<»- 
uent,  whidi  had  been  raised  by  the  passions  of  the  clergy.  Theodorei 
L  iv.  c  87. 

**  The  Arianhm  of  the  Ooths  haf«  bciMi  imputed  to  the  esttperck 
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■ius  |>foscribed  and  extinguished  among  the  Romaas.  Thf 
temper  and  Understanding  of  the  new  proselytes  were  not 
adapted  to  metaphysical  snbtilties ;  but  thej  strenuously 
maintained,  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the  pure  and 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage  of  preach* 
ing  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic  language 
promoted  the  apostolic  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors ; 
and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostro- 
goths, the  Burgundians,  the  Suen,  and  the  Vandals,  who  had 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,**  preferred  the 
more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers;  and 
Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike 
converts,  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. ,  This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion  was  a  per- 
l^etual  source  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  reproach  of 
Barbarian  was  imbittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of 
Heretic.  The  heroes  of  the  North,  who  had  submitted,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in 
hell,**  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they 
themselves  had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  con- 
demnation. Instead  of  the  smooth  applause,  which  Christian 
kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  their  royal  prelates,  the 
orthodox  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arian  courts ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  fre- 
quently became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  danger- 
ous.*'     The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition, 

Valens :  **  Itaque  justo  Dei  jadido  ip«i  eum  vivum  incenderunt,  qui 
propter  enm  etiam  mortui,  vitio  enoris  arsuri  aunt"  OroBius,  1.  vii. 
c  S3,  p.  664.  Hus  crael  senteiioe  is  confirmed  by  Tillemont,  (M6m. 
Ecclea.  torn.  vi.  p.  604 — 610,)  who  coolly  observes,  **  un  seul  homme 
entraina  dans  Veafer  un  nombre  infini  de  Septentrionauz,  &c"  Sal- 
vian  (de  Oubern.  Dei,  L  v.  p.  150,  161)  pities  and  excuses  their  in- 
voluntary  error. 

**  Ordaua  affirms,  in  the  year  416,  (L  vii.  6  41,  p.  680,)  that  the 
Churches  of  Christ  (of  the  Catholics)  were  fiUed  with  Huns,  Saevi, 
Vandals,  Burgundians. 

*'  Radbod,  king  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  thii 
rash'  declaration  of  a  missionary,  that  be  drew  back  his  foot  after  he 
had  entered  the  baptismal  font  See  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.  tom.  ix 
p.  167. 

"^  Tho  epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  Tisigotha, 
aa<^  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  explain 
sometimes  in  dark  hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  Catholica 
The  history  of  Clovis  and  Tbeodotic  will  suggest  some  partic«2ar  fhcCtoL 
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resoimded  with  the  oaoica  of  Pharaoh  and  Holoferaes  ;**  tha 
public  diacontent  was  inflamed  by  the  hope  or  promise  of  a 
glorious  deliverance;  and  the  sedidous  saints  were  tempted 
to.  promote  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  predictioDs. 
Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  the  GathoUcs  of,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the 
fi^  and  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion.  Thdr  haughty 
masters  respected  the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people,  resolved  to 
die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars ;  and  the  example  of  their 
devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imitated  by  the-  Barba- 
rian! themselves.  The  conquerors  evaded,  however,  the  dis< 
graceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attributing  their 
toleration  to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and  humanity ;  and 
while  they  affected  the  language,  they  imperceptiby  imbibed 
the  spirit,  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted;  The 
Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient; 
and  the  partial  acts  of  severity  of  injustice,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  the 
orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution  may  be  imputed 
to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  who  suspended  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical,  or,  at  least,  of  episcopal  dinctions ;  and  pun- 
ished the  popular  bishops  of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment, 
exile,  and  confiscation.**  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise 
of  subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  people  was  undertaken  by 
the  Vandak  alone.  Genseric  himself,  in  liis  early  youth,  had 
renounced,  the  orthodox  comnmnion ;  and  the  apostate  could 
neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  forgiveness.  He  was 
exasperated  to  find  that  the  Africans,  who  had  fled  bdbre 
him  in  the  field,  stilf  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synods 
and  churches;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapable  of  fear 
or  of  compassion.  His  CathoUc  subjects  were  oppressed  by 
intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments.  The  language  of 
Genseric  was  furious  and  formidable;  the  knowledge  of  his 
intentions  might  justify  the  moat  unfavorable  interpretation  of 
his  actions ;   and  the  Arians  were  reproached  with  the  fre- 

**  Qenseric  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  seyerity  with  which 
be  punished  such  indiscreet  allusionsi    Victor  Yitonsis,  i  !7,.p.  10. 

'*  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of 
Clermont  (I  yii  a  6,  p.  182,  Ac^  edit.  Sirmond.)  Gregory  cf  Toiu^ 
who  quotes  this  Epistle,  (L  il  c  25,  in  torn,  il  {>.  174,)  extorte  an  uii> 
wvrantahle  assertion,  that  of  the  nine  yacancies  in  Aquitaia,  aoias 
Iwd  been  prodaced  by  episcopal  mcartyrdotiu 
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qnent  execotioiM  wbich  stained  the  palace  and  the  dotninknift 
of  the  tyrant  Arms  and  ambiti(m  were,  however,  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  monatx^h  of  the  sea.  But  Huhneric. 
his  ingiorions  son,  who  seemed  to  inherit  only  his  tices^  to^ 
mented  the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which 
had  been  &tal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends 
and..£svontes  of  his  (ather;  and  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch, 
who  was  inhumanly  burnt  aH\'e  in  the  midst  of  Carthage. 
The  religions  war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious 
truce ;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  important  bnsi'< 
uess  of  the  Vandal  court;  and  the  loathsome  disease  which 
hastened  the  death  of  Hunnpric,  revenged  the  injuries,  with- 
ont  contribiitSng  to  the  deliverance,  of  the  t^hurch.  The 
throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews 
of  Hunneric;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twelve, 
and  by  Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  about  twenty- 
seven,  years.  Their  administration  wa»  hostile  and  oppressive 
to  tlid  orthodox  party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  surpass,  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle ;  and,  if  at  length  he 
relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and  restored  the  freedom 
of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature  death  intercepted  the 
benefits  of  hia  taidy  clemency.  His  brother,  Thrasimund, 
was  the  greatest  tod  most  accomplished  6f  the  Vandal  kings, 
whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  prudence,  and  magnanimity  of 
soul.  But  this  magnanimous  character  was  degraded  by  his 
intolerant  zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and 
tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle,  but  efficacious,  powers  of 
seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the  royal  &vor,  were  the 
liberal  rewards  of  apostasy;  the  Catholics,  who  had  violated 
the  laws,  might  purchase  their  pardon  by  the  renunciation  of 
then:  faith ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  meditated  any  rigor- 
ous measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his 
adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity.  Big- 
otry was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  c^  death;  and  he 
exacted  from  his  successor  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never 
tolerate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hil- 
deric,  the  gentle  son  of  the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an 
impious  oath;  and  his  accession  was  gloriously  marked  by 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  freedom.  The  throne 
of  that  vhrtuous,  though  feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by  hit 
fOQsin  Gelimer,  a  zealous  Arian:  but  t^e  Vandal  kingdom, 
baCM  he  eonld  enjoy  or  akne  his  (xywer,  was  subverted  \j' 
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injariM  which  they  had  endined** 

The  paasionate  decIamatioDs  of  the  Gatbolics,  the  sole  his- 
torians  of  this  peneoation,  cannot  afibrd  any  distinct  series  of 
causes  aad  events ;  an j  im{Mirtial  view  of  the  characteis,  or 
counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  deserve 
either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads : 
L  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant,*'  Hunneric  ex- 
pressly declares,  (and  the  declaration  appea»  to  be  correct,) 
that  he  had  faiUifully  transcribed  the  reguhitions  and  penalties 
of  the  Imperial  edicts,  against  the  heretical  oongregationa, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  estab- 
lished religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscienoe  had  been  under- 
stood, the  Catholics  must  have  condemned  their  past  oondnct, 
or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  suffering.  But  they  still  per« 
sisted  to  reliise  the  indulgence  which  they  chumed.  Whils 
they  trembled  under  the  Jash  of  persecution,  they  praised  tk* 
laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or  banished 
great  numbers  of  Manichseans ;  *'  and  they  rejected,  with 
horror,  the  ignominious  compromise,  that  the  disciples  of 
Arius  and  of  Athanasius  should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar 
toleration  in  the  territories  of  the  Uomans,  and  in  those  of  th<j 
Vandals.'*  II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  whidi  the 
Catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish  tiieii 
obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  (gainst  themselves.**   .  Al 

••  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  persecution  are  preserved 
lit  the  five  books  of  the  history  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Pfersecutione 
VandalicS,)  a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric;  in  the  life  of  St 
Fulgentiua^  who  was .  distinguished  in  the  perseeution  of  Thnsimund 
(in  Biblioth.  Max.  Fatrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  4 — 16 ;)  and  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Vandalic  "War,  by  the  impartial  Procopius,  (c  7, 8,  p.  196,  197, 198, 
199.)  Dom  Ruinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the  whole 
subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement 
(Paris,  1694.) 

*^  Victor,  iv.  2,  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  t« 
the  ffcmoousiana.  He  describes,  as  the  Teri  Divin®  Majestatis  culto 
res,  his  own  party,  who  professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

"  Victor,  ii  1,  p.  21,  22 :  LaudabiHar  .  .  .  videbatur.  In  the  MS3 
which  omit  this  word,  the  pasaaga  is  uniotellijrxble.  See  Ruinart 
Not  p.  164.  .     ^     .    .         ,   . 

••  Victor,  ii.  p.  22,  23.    The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  coik 
ditions  perieulosce;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  bieen  proposed  as  i 
e  to  entrap  the  Catholic  bishop?.  - 

See  the.narraiiye  of  this  oooferebre,  and  the  treatment  of  iiit 
t  in  Victor,  ii.  Id-<*18,  p.  85-^2  a^  -Oie  wh<A»  l>wtb  \mk^ 
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the  oomnumd  of  Hmmeric,  four  hundred  and  sixty-biz  ortlio* 
dox  bishops  assembled  at  Cartbage;  but  when  thej  were 
admitted  into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  the  Arian  Gyrila.  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  disputants  were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary 
reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of 
military  force  and  of  popular  clamor.  One  martyr  and  on€ 
confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops ;  twenty- 
eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity; 
forty-six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal 
navy ;  and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies, 
and  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  cone- 
torts  of  life.'*  The  hardship  of  ten  years'  exile,  must  have 
reduced  their  numbers;  and  if  they  had  complied  with  the 
law  of  Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  conse* 
orations,  the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must  have  expired 
with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They  disobeyed,  and 
their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second  exile,  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia ;  where  they  lan- 
guished fifteen  years,  till  the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hil- 
deric.**  The.  two  islands  were  judiciously  chosen  by  the 
malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, has  deplored  and  exaggerated  the  miserable  state  of 
Corsica,*'  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by 

p.  63— ITI.  The  third  book,  p.  42—62,  w  entirely  filled  by  their 
apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

•*  See  the  list  of  the  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117 — 140,  and 
Ruinarfs  notes,  p  21 5-^9 Y.    The  schismatic  name  of  Donatta  fire- 

auently  occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted  (like  our  fanatics  of 
le  last  age)  the  pious  appellations  of  JDeodatuSf  J)eogrcUia8,  Quidvtdt' 
deu8,  Hahetdeumy  Ac  * 

••  Fulgent.  Vii  c.  16 — 29.  TTirasimtind  affected  the  praise  of  mod- 
eration and  learning ;  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  books  of  con- 
troversy to  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  styles  piissime  Rex.  Biblioth. 
Maxim.  Patrum,  torn.  be.  p.  41.  Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as 
exiles  in  the  life  of  Fulgentius;  they  are  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  by  Victor  Tunnnnensis  and  Isidore ;  but  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Historia  Mutcella,  and  a 
short  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.    See  Ruinart,  p.  570,  571. 

*^  See  the  b^e  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  . 
support  exile  with  more  fortitude  than  Ovid  Corsica  might  not  pro^ 
duce' corn,' wine,  or  oil;  but  it  could  not  be  (destitute  of  gr&scs  water^ 
md  even  fire. 

'  *  Tbeie  dtoies  appear  to  hay?  Veen  introdaco<l  by  the  Dona^ist6--r)l* 
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the  unwholesome  quality  of  the  air.*^  .  III.  The  zeal  of  Gen?- 
eric  and  his  successors,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Cathoh*c8^ 
must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.     Before  the  churches  were  finally 
shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Barbarian  dress;  and 
those  who  presumed  to  neelect  the  royal  mandate  were  rudely 
dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.**   .  The  palatine  officers, 
who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  igno- 
miniously  stripped  of  their  honors  and  employments ;  banisJied 
to  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  labors  of 
slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.    In  the  distric£s 
which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  the  Vandals,  the  exor- 
cise of  the  Catholic  worship  was  more  strictly  prohibited; 
and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  the  guilt  both 
of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte.    By  these  arte,  the  faith 
of  the  Barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  inflamed : 
they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the  oflice  of  spies,  inform- 
ers, or  executioners;   and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the 
field,  it  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  march  to  defile 
the  churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse  fiiction.*** 
IV,  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated  in  the  luxury  of  the 
Roman  province,  were  delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the 
Moors  of  the  desert.    A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and   deacons,  with  a  &ithful  crowd  of  four  thousand  and 
ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertained, 
were  torn  from  their  native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Hun- 
neric.  '  During  the  night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of 
cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure:  during  the  day  they  pursued 
their  march  over  the  burning  sands  ;  •  and  if  they^  fainted  under 
the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded,  or  dragged  along,  till 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.***     These 
mihappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Maorish  huts,  might 
excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity 

*'  Si  ob  gravttat^m  cgbI!  kiteriasent  vite  damnmn.  Tadt  Annal.  ii 
85.  In  this  applieation,  Tbrasimuod  would  have  adopted  the  reading 
of  some  critics,  uHie  damnum. 

••  See  these  preludes  of  v^g&nerai  persecution,  in  Victor,  iL  8, 4, 7 
and  the  two  edicts  of  Hmmeric,  L  il.  p.  86,  L  iv.  p.  64.    - 

'^*  See  Procot>his  de  BeE  Vandal  1.  L  c  7»  p.  197, 19S.  A  Moo^ 
prince  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  God  of  tiio  Christiana,  by  his  ditt* 
g^eiioe  to  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

"*  See  this  story  in  Victor.  iL  8—12,  p.  30—84.    Victor 
tib^  dfstresa  df  these  ooofessors  as  hn  ete-witbesk 
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was  neither  Improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by  fenaticfem : 
Imt  if  the;^-  escaped  the  d<uigers,  they  were  condemned  io 
ftbare  the  dutresa  of  a  savage  me.  V.  It  is  incumbent  or 
the  authors  of  persecution  previously  to  reflect,  whether  the} 
are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  excite 
the  flame  wLich  they  strive  to  extinguish;  and  it  soon  be- 
comes necessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well  aa  the 
crime,  of  the  offender.  The  fine,  which  he  is  unable  pi 
unwilling  to  discharge,  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity  of 
the  law;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests  the 
use  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment  Through  the  veil 
of  fiction  and  declamation  we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
Catholics  moie  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  en- 
dured the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment.^"*  Respect- 
able citizens,  noble  matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins,  were 
stripped  nakeil,  arid  raised  ip  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a  weight 
suspended  at  their  feet  In  this  painful  attitude  their  naked 
bodies  were  torn  with  scourges,  or  burnt  in  the  most  tender 
parts  with  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand,  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arians ;  and  although  the  precise  number  cannot  be  defined, 
it  is  evident  that  many  persons,  among  whom  a  bishop'"*  and 
a  proconsul*^*  may  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  The  same  honor  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
memory  of  Count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the  Nicene  creed 
with  unshaken  constancy;  and  Genseric  might  detest,  as  a 
heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as 
a  rival."*  VI.  A  new  mode  of  conversion,  which  might 
subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarna  the  timorous,  was  employed  by 
the  Arian  ministers.  They  imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence, 
the  rites  of  baptism ;  and  punished  the  apostasy  of  the  Catho- 
lics, if  they  disclaimed  this  odious  and  profane  ceremony, 
which  scandalously  violated  che  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 

^*'  See  the  fifth  book  ot  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  con- 
firmed by  the  sobe/  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  the  puDlic  declaratioo 
of  the  emperor  Juotiniao.    Cod.  L  i.  tit  xxvii. 

"»  Victor,  il  18,  p.  41. 

'•*  Victor,  V.  4,  p.  74,  *76.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Adrumetum,  'Vho  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
king;  by  whose  favor  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title, 
of  proconsul  of  Africa. 

'^*  Victor,  I  6,  p.  8,  9.    After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dez- 
larons  reply  of  Count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  arg 
yuftea  belhcosum  ▼irum  oocidit 

VOL.   III. — Ak 
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wmtf  of  the  sacrament'**  The  hostile  sects  had  formerly 
allowed  the  validity,  of  each  other's  baptism ;  and  the  innc* 
▼ation,  so  fiercely  mamtained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed 
only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the  Donatists.  VII.  The 
Arian  clergy  surpassed  in  religious  cruelty  the  king  .and  his 
Vandals ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
vineyard,  which  they  were  so  desirous  to  possess^  A  patri- 
arch '**  might  seat  himself  on  ihe  throne  of  Carthage ;  some 
bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the  place  of  their 
rivals ;  but  the  smaliness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the 'Latin  language,'**  disqualified  the  Barbanans  for  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry  of  a  great  church;  and  the  Africans, 
after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox  pastors,  were  deprived  of  the 
public  exercise  of  Chiistianity.  \IIL  The  emperors  were 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine ;  and  the 
faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans -and  as  Catholics, 
preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral  of  Carthage;  at  the 
intercession  of  Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  of  Pladdia, 
the  daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the 
queen  of  the  Vandals.***  But  this  decent  regard  was  of  short 
duration ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed  his  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody 
images  of  persecution,  in  all  the  principal  streets  through 
which  the  Koman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his  way  to  tlie 
palace."*  An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops,  who  were 
assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would  support  tlie  succession 
of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all  foreign 
or   transmarine  correspondence.     This  engagement,  consist- 

*••  Victor,  v.  12, 13.    TUlcmdnt,  M^m.  Eocles.  torn,  vi  p.  609. 

i»i  PfifMiie  was  more  properl^r  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage; 
but  the  name  of  patriarch  waa  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their 
principal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thomassin,  I)i8cipline  de  TEgUse,  torn.  L  pi 
155,168. 

^^^  The  patriarch  CyriU  himself  publicly  dedared,  that  he  did  not 
understand  Latin  (Victor,  iL  18,  p.  42 :)  Nesdo  Latine ;  and  he  might 
^cr>nyerse  with  tolerable  ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  oi 
j>reachln2  in  that  language.  His  Vandal  clergy  were  still  more  igno- 
rant; and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Africans  who  lu^ 
cii)uformed.      "  •• 

»••  Victor,  ii  1,  2,  p.  22. 
^.  ^*!.*  Victor,  T.  7,  p.  'SY     He  appeiUs  to  the  ainbassadoi  himself,  whoM 
aarne  was  tTranittfl. 
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eot^  as  it  should  seem^  with  their  moral  and  religions  dutiei^ 
was  refused  by  the  more  sagacious  members  "*  of  the  assom* 
bij.  Their  relusal,  &iDtly  colored  by  the  pretence  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  swear,  must  provoke  thd  suspicions 
of  a  jealous  tjrrant 

The  Catholics,  oppressed  by  royal  and  military  force,  were 
fiir  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning. 
With  the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek"'  and  Latin  fa« 
thers  had  already  provided  for  the  Arian  controversy,  they 
repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
sncoessors  of  Ulphilas.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts  and  pas- 
sions of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such 
honorable  pride,  the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by 
the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions,  which  must 
be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery.  They 
ascribed  their  own  polemical  works  to  the  most  venerable 
names  of  Christian  antiquity;  the  characters  of  Athanasius 
and  Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and 
his  <iisciples ;  "•  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is 
deduced,  with  strong  probability,  from  this  African  school."* 

*"  AstuUares,  Victor,  ir.  4,  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their 
quotation  of  the  gospel  "  Non  jurabitis  in  toto/*  was  only  meant  to 
elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-six  bishops 
who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica ;  the  three  hundred  and  two 
who  swore  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

"'  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspse,  in  the  Byaacene  province,  was  of 
a  senatorial  family,  and  had  received  a  liberal  educatioa  He  could 
repeat  all  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  study  Latir 
his  native  tongue,  ( Vit.  Fulgent  c  1.)  Many  African  bishops  mijglft 
understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologians  were  translated  into 
Latin. 

"»  Compare  the  two  prefiices  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Thap- 
dus,  (p.  118, 119,  edit.  Chiflet)  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader 
with  an  innocent  fiction;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the 
Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

***  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favorably 
received.  But  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they 
may  seem,  are  now  universally  acknowledged,  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn, 
vl  p.  616—522.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tonL  viiL  p.  667—671.) 
1.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of.  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently 
read  in  our  .churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  within  a 
century  after  his  death,  a.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Latii 
loogue,.  and,  consequently  in  the  Western  provinces.  Geimadiua^ 
patriarch  of  Coostautinople,  was  so  much  amaxed  by  thh  extraonK"^ 
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Bt6I1  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  pfrofimed  by  their  rash 
and  sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorable  text,  which  asserts 
the  unity  of  the  thrks  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,"*  is 
condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers, 
ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manuscripts."*  It  was  first 
alleged  by  the  Catholic  bishops  whom  Hunneric  summoned 
to  the  conference  of  Carthage."*  An  allegorical  interpreta* 
tion,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note,  invaded  the 
text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  corrected 
in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries."*  After  the  invention  of 
printing,"    the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  yielded  to 

nary  oompoeition,  tiiat  he  frankly  pronoanced  it  to  be  the  work  of 
a  (frunken  num.  Petav.  Dogmat  Thcologica,  torn,  il  L  yii.  c.  8,  p. 
687. 

"*  1  John,  y.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist  Critique  da  Noureau  Testament, 
part  L  e.  zriil  p.  208 — 218 ;  and  part  il  c.  iz.  p.  99—121 ;  and  the 
elaborate  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to 
their  editions  cl  the  Oreek  Testament  In  1689,  the  pafust  Simon 
strove  to  be  free;  in  1707,  the  Protestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slare; 
in  1761,  the  Armenian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of 
his  sect* 

"*  Of  all  the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  years  old,  (Wetstein  ad  loc.)  The  orthodox 
copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Gomplutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, are  become  invisible ;  and  the  two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn*s  Works,  vol  il  p 
227 — 256,  269 — 299 ;  and  M.  de  Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in  torn. 
viiL  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britannique. 

"^  Or,  more  properly,  hy  the  /our  bishops  wha  composed  and  pub- 
lished the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They 
styled  this  text,  luce  darius,  (Victor  Yitensis  de  Persecut  Vandal  L 
ill  c  11,  p.  64.)  It  is  quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  polemics, 
Vigilius  and  Fulgentius. 

"'  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected 
by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem,  (Wet- 
stein, Prolegom.  p.  84,  86.)  Notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the 
passage  is  still  wanting^  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.,  (Wetstein  ad  loc,) 
the  oldest  and  the  fiurest ;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except  in 
manuscripts. 

"*  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  m  lialy 
to  the  profiuie  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.    The  original  Greek  of 

*  This  controversy  has  contboed  to  be  agitated,  bat  with  dediatw  inle^ 
est  even  in  the  mora  religions  part  of  the  conamunity ;  and  may  now  oe  con- 
■iderad  to  have  terminated  In  an  almost  genemi  aoqnieseence  of  the  learned 
\k  tlie  conclittions  of  Porson  in  his  Lettxjrs  to  Travis.  See  die  pamphlets  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Satisbory  and  of  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  Dr.  Tarton  of 
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their  own  prejudice^  or  those  of  the  times;"*  and  the  piom 
fraud,  which  was  embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  at 
Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and 
every  language  of  modem  Europe. 

The'  example  of  fraud  must  exdte  suspicion :  and  the  spe- 
cious miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended 
the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed,  witb 
more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  the  visible  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  Yet  the  historian,  who  idews  this  religious  . 
conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  condescend  to  mention 
one  preternatural  event,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and 
surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipasa,'*^  a  maritime  colony  of 
Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Oiesarea,  had  been 
distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhab- 
itants. They  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  Donatists;"'  they 
resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town 
was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop :  most  of 
the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  unhappy  remnant,  refusing  all  com- 
munion with  the  usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold,  their  pious, 
but  illegal,  assemblies.  Their  disobedience  exasperated  the 
emelty  Z(  Hunneric.  A  military  count  was  despatched  from 
Carthage  to  Tipasa :  he  collected  the  Catholics  in  the  Forum, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the 
guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their  tongues.  But  the  holy 
confessors  continued  to  speak  without  tongues ;  and  this  mira- 
cle is  attested  by  Victor,  an  Africa^  bishop,  who  published  a 
history  of  the  persecution  within  two  years  after  Uie  event."* 


the  New  Testament  was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.  D.  1514 
1616, 1520,)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  .  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000 
ducats.  See  Mattaire,  AnnaL  lypograph.  tom.  u.  p.  2 — 8, 125 — 188 ; 
and  Wetstein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116 — 127. 

'**  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testa- 
ments by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus ;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Com- 
plutensian editors;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, in  the  placing  a  crotchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or 
strange  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza. 

".'  Plin.  Hist  Natural  y.  1.  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  15.  CeUaiiua, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  torn,  il  part  il  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some  nota 
•inoe  y  esposian  endowed  it  with  the  right  of  Latium. 

^**  Optatus  Biileyitanns  de  Schism.  Donatist  L  il  p.  88. 

*••  Victor  Vitensis,  v.  6,  p.  76.    Ruinart,  p.  488 — 487. 
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^If  any  ono,^'  says  Victor,  '^sbonld  doubt  of  the  tnttli,  let 
him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and  per- 
fect kuiguage  of  Restitutns,  the  sub-deacon,  one  of  those 
glorious  su&rers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress.''  At 
Constantinople  we  ore  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned, 
and  unexceptionable  witness,  without  interest,  and  without 
passion.  ^Eneas  of  Gaza,  a  Flatonlj  philosopher,  has  accu- 
rately described  his  own  observations  en  these  African  suffer- 
ers. "•  I  saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak :  I  diligently 
inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could  be 
fonned  without  any  organ  of  speech  :  I  used  my  eyes  to 
examine  the  report  of  my  ears ;  I  opened  their  mouth,  and 
saw  Uiat  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away 
by  the  roots ;  an  operation  which  the  physicians  generally 
suppose  to  be  mortal."  "^  The  testimony  of  i£neas  of  Gaza 
mignt  be  confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict;  of  Count  Maix^llinua, 
in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times ;  and  of  pope  Gregoij  the  First, 
who  had  resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.^**  They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  ^ 
century ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  persona}  knowledge,  or 
the  public  notoriety,  ht  the  truth  of  n  mirade,  which  was 
repeated  in  several  instances,  displayed  €Q  the  greatest  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  tc 
4he  calm  examination  of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift 
of  the  Afirican  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will 
command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  already 
believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  But  the 
stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel,  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurablid 
suspicion;  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously 

***  iEneas  Gazsiu  in  Theophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  vUl 
p,  664,  665.  He  was  a  Christiati,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (the 
Theophrastiu)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soal,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  besides  twenty-five  Epistles,  still  extant  See  Cave, 
(Hist'Iitteraria,  p.  297,)  and  Fabricius,  (Biblioth.  Gr»c.  torn,  t  u 
422.> 

1*^  Jostiniaa  Godez.  L  L  tit  zzvii.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45,  in 
Thesaur.  Temporum  Scaliger.  Procopius,  de  BelL  Vandal  1 1  &  7, 
pi  106.  Greffor.  Magnus,  Dialog,  lit  82.  None  of  these  witnesses 
nave  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixtv  in 
an  old  menology,  (apud  Ruinart  p.  486.)  Two  of  them  lost  their 
speech  by  fornication ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  sinpibfr 
iostaiioe  of  a  boy  who  had  never  spoken  before  his  tongue  was.  cut 
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rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by  tli« 
most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian  miracle. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths'  persevered  in  the  profes- 
sion of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which  they 
had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Barbarians  of  Gaul  sub- 
mitted to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain 
was  restored  \o  the  Catholic  church  by  the  voluntary  conve^ 
sion  of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution"*  was  hastened  by  the  example 
lof  a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an 
ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain, 
deserved  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian 
synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  reconcile  their 
scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second  baptism. 
His  eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  royal  diadem,  and  the  fair  principality  of  Bcetica, 
contracted  an  honorable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Mero- 
vingian princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis,  who 
was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  received,  beloved, 
and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo;  and  her  re- 
ligious constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandishments 
and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the  Gothic  queen,  who  abused 
the  double  claim  of  maternal  authority."^  Incensed  by  her 
resistance,  Goisvintha  seized  the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long 
fiair,  inhumanly  dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till 
she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  basin,  or  fish-pond."* 
Love  and   honor  might  excite   Hermenegild  to  resent  this 

"*  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist  de 
Rebus  Hispaniffi,  torn.  L  L  v.  c.  12 — 15,  p.  182 — 194)  and  Ferreras, 
(French  translation,  torn.  iL  p.  206 — 2470  Mariana  almost  forgets 
that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  thb  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic. 
Ferreras,  an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  rectifies  his 
chronology. 

"'  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths: 
Athanigild,  to  whom  she  bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis; 
and  Leovigild,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and  Recared,  were  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage. 

*'*  IracundisB  furore  succ^nsa,  adprehensam  per  comam  capitis 
puellam  in  terram  conlidit,  et  diu  calcibus  verberatam,  ac  sanguine 
Cruentatam,  jussit  exsp^liari,  et  piscinsB  immcrgl  Greg.  Turon.  I.  t. 
c  89,  in  tom.  il  p.  255.  Gregory  is  one  of  our  best  originals  for  Hut 
oortion  of  history. 
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•njariana  treatmeDt  of  his  bride ;  and  he  wm  gradually  per* 
•uaded  that  Ingundia  suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth. 
Her  tender  complaints,  and  the  weighty  arguments  of  Le- 
ander,  archbishop  of  Seville,  aocomplisbed  his  conversion; 
ind  tiiA  heir  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the 
Nisene  £uth  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.^**      The 
rash  youth,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was 
tempted  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject ;  and  the 
Catholics  of  Spain,  although  they  could  not  complain  of  per- 
secution, applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical 
frther.    Tlie  civil  war  was  protracted  by  £e  long  and  obsti- 
nate sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenu- 
ously espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild     He  invited  the  or- 
thodox Barbarians,  the  Seuvi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  native  land ;  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of 
the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
coast;    and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  archbishop  Leander, 
effectually  negotiated  in  person  with  the  Byzantine  court. 
But  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active 
diligence  of  the  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  Spain ;  and  the  guilty  Uermenegild,  aflter  his  vain 
attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelM  to  surrender 
himself  into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  fiithei.    Leovigild  was 
still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character;  and  the  rebel,  desp(»Ied 
of  the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  perroitt.ed^  Xa  a  decent  exile, 
to  profess  the  Catholic  religion.     His  repeated  and  unsuc- 
cessful treasons  nt  length  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  pronounced 
with  apparent  reluctance,  was  privately  executed  in  the  tower 
of  Seville.    The  inflexible  constancy  with  which  he  refused  to 
accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the  price  of  his  safety,  may 
excuse  the  honors  that  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of 
St  Hermenegild.    His  wife  and  in&nt  son  were  detained  by 
the  Romans  in  ignominious  captivity ;  and  this  domestic  mis- 
fortune tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovigild,  and  imbittered  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which 

iM  The  CatholiQ*  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics  repeated  tlis 
rite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  oonfirmation, 
to  ^luch  they  ascribed  many  mystic  and  marvellous  prerogatives^ 
Mtk  visible  and  invisible.  See  Chardon.  Hist  des  Sacremens,  tooL  % 
pi  406*662 
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lie  supported  with  more  prudence  and  suocew.  .  Infcte&d  of 
revolting  against  his  fiither,  Recared  patiently  expected  the 
hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his  memoiy,  he 
piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had  abjured  the 
erron  of  Arianism,  and  recommended  to  his  son  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Grothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that  salutary  end, 
Recared  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clerffy  .and 
nobleB,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  uem  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious  interpre- 
tation of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of  metaphysical 
arguments,  would  have  excited  an  endless  controversy ;  and 
the  monarch  discreetly  proposed  to  his  illiterate  audience  two 
substantial  and  visible  arguments, — the  testimony  of  Earth, 
and  of  Heaven.  The  Earth  had  submitted  to  the  Nicene 
synod :  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
^ain,  unanimously  professed  the  same  oHhodox  creed ;  and 
the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the 
Christian  world.  A  superstitious  age  was  prepared  to  rever- 
enoe,  as  the  testimony  of  Hioven^  the  preternatural  cures, 
whic^  were  performed  by  the  skill  or. virtue  of  the  Cathohc 
clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset  in  Boetica,"*  which  were 
spontaneously  replenished  every  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter ;  "^ 
and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours^  which  had 
already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of  Gallida.'** 
The  Catholic  king  encountered  some  difficulties  on  this 
important  change  of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy, 
secretly  fomented  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
his  life;  and  two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the 
Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed  the  conspirators, 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice;  which  the 
Arians,  in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  per- 

*••  Osset,  or  Julia  Constsntia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Boetis,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nator.  iii.  8 :)  and  the  authen* 
tic  reference  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Francor.  I  vi  c.  43,  p.  288) 
deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusitania,  (de  Gloria  Martyr. 
c  24,)  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  superstitious 
Portuguese,  fFerreras,  Hist  d'Espagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  166.) 

*•*  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed  tho 
doors,  and  dog  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to 
Intercept  the  Easter  supply  of  baptismal  water. 

^*'  Ferreras  (tom.  iL  p.  168—175,  A.  D.  550)  has  illustrated  the  diffi* 
anitiet  whidi  regard  the  time  and  drcumstances  of  the  conversion  of 
Hm  Snevl  They  lied  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  O^bJi 
Vit^txf  of  Spain. 
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Mcution.  Eight  bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  Bar barie 
origin,  abjared  their  errors ;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  the- 
oloffj  were  reduoed  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  tiiej 
had  been  purposely  collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Yisi- 
ffotiis  and  Suevi  were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  communion;  the  fiuth,  at  least  of  the  rising  genera^ 
tion,  was  fervent  and  sincere :  and  the  devout  liberality  of  the 
Barbarians  enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain. 
Seventy  bishops,  assembled  ini  the  council  of  Toledo,  received 
the  submission  of  their  conquerors ;  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Spaniards  improved  the  Nioene  creed,  by  declaring  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Hdy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the 
Father;  a  weighty  point  of  doctrine^  which  produced,  long 
afterwards,  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.'" 
The  royal  proselyte  immediately  saluted  and  consulted  Pope 
Gr^ory,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respectfully  offered 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents  of  gold  and 
gems ;  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of 
St  John  itie  Baptist;  a  cross,  which  encloaed  a  small  piece 
of  the  true  wood ;  and  a  key,  that  contained  some  particles 
of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter."* 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain, 
encouraged  the  pious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious  savages, 
whose  recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy. 
Qer  devout  labors  still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success 
of  future  missionaries;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were  still 
disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  .of  Arianism  wasi 
gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and 
of  example;  and  the  controversy,  which  I^ypthad  derived 
from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three 
hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards  of 
Italy.'"   ^     •'    ^ 

**'  This  addition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather  the  OonRtantinopolitan 
oeed,  was  first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  663 ;  but 
it  was  ezpreasive  of  the  popular  doctrine,  (Qerard  Voesius,  torn.  tL 
p  627,  de  tiibus  Symbolis.) 

'*^  See  Oregon  Magn.  1.  til  .epist.  126,  apud  ^aronium,-.  Annai 
IMeK  A  P.  699,  Na  26, 26..  ^^  . .     ,  ., 

"»Pttul  Warffefi^<r(i*e  (Htkiu  Uneobardl  Iv  is-.^pi  U^r  •*!^. 
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The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Bar- 
barians, appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the 
benefit  of  toleration."*  But  no  sooner  had  they  established 
their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings 
to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  remains  of  Roman  or  Bar- 
baric superstition.  The  successors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one 
hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their 
idob ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  demons  was  punished 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment and  confiscation ;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred 
adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme  rigor  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions."^  But  the  punishment,  and  the  crime 
were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people ;  the  the- 
ological dilutes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  propitious 
iffnoran(^ ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit  which  could  find  neither 
idolaters  iior  heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  That  exiled  nation  had-  founded  some  synagogues  in 
the  dties  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was 
filled  with  their  numerous  colonies."*  The  wealth  which 
they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  management  of  the 
finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of  their  masters;  and  they 
might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use, 
and  even  the  remeihbrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gotliic  king, 
who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution."*    Ninetj*  - 

^roi)  allows  that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotha- 
ris,  (A.  D.  6SS — 662.)  The  pious  deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
precise  era  of  the-  nationai  conversion,  which  was  aooomplished,  how- 
ever, before  the  end.  of  the  seventh  century. 

"*  Quorum  fi4ei  et  conversioni  ita  oongratulatus  esse  rex  perlubo- 
tur,  ut  nuUum  tamen  cogeret  ad  ChristiaDismum.  .  .  .  Didiceret  enim 
s  doctoribus  auctoribnsque  suffi  salutis,  servitium  Christi  voluntarium 
fion  coactitium  ease  debere.  Bedss  Hist.  Eoclesiastia  L  I  a  26,  p.  02, 
edit  Smith. 

"^  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  114;  and  Wilkins, 
Leges  Anglo-SaxoniciB,  p.  XI,  81..  Siquis  sacrificium  immolaverit 
"prseter  Deo  soli  morte  moriatnr. 

*■*  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  Hadriaa 
transported  forty  thousand  fadiilles  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  tea 
thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Bdnjamin,  Ae.  Basnage,  Hist  des  Jiafs,  torn. 
Vii.  C.  9,  p.  240-!-256.  •  .-  -^ 

>*•  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapJMrf^MA 
tad  eoDgratulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut  '(Ohron.  Ooth.  p.  '728.)  Bar» 
■in  (A.  D:  6U;  No  41)  assigns  the  Dtfmber  ff  the  evidence  of 
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thouMad  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive  Uie  saeravQent  of 
bi^ptism ;  the  fortuDes  of  the  obetioate  infidels  were  confiB* 
cated,  their  bodies  were  tortured;  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  countiy. 
The  excessive  zeal  of  the  Cathdic  king  was  moderaiedf  even 
by  the  cleigy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  incon- 
sistent sentence :  that  ihe  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly 
imposed ;  but  that  the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be 
oonstrainedy  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the 
external  practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved  and 
detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the 
successors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the.  whole  nation  from  his 
dominions ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that 
every  Qothic  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict. 
But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom 
they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to .  deprive  themselves  of  the 
industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  inight  exercise  a  lucrative 
oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued  in  Spain,  under  the 
weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the  same 
country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  Qothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length  dis- 
covered, that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred 
will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  nation,  the. secret 
or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multiplied  in  servi- 
tude and  distress;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the 
rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  conquerois.^^ 

As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  support, 
the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 
But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  dis- 
position :  the  establishment  of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested 
new  questions,  and  new  disputes;  and  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a  fanatic  monk,  to.  violate 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The 
historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  which 

Almoin,  (I  iy.  c  22;)  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  the  quotation,  (Historians  of  France,  torn,  ill  p.  127.) 
^**  Baanage  (tooi.  yiil  c.13,  pi  888— 40C)  fSuthfiiUy  represenis  the 
state  of  the  Jews;  but  .he  might  have  added  from  the  canons  of  the 
tomiah  councils,  and  the.  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  many  curiona 
circumstances,  essential  to  his  subject,  though  they  are  foreign  tn 

•  Compaiv  Milinan.  Hist,  of  Jewn  iil  9S6, 2M.^V 
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were  oonfiDed  to  the  obscurity  of  schools  and  synods.  The 
ManichsBans,  who  labored  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ 
and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the 
provinces:  but  these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the 
common  disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Imperial  laws  were 
executed  bj  the  public  hatred.  The  rational  opinions  of  the 
Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain  to  Rome,  Africa,  and 
Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  superstitious  age.  But  the 
East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  control 
rersies ;  whicb  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incai> 
jiation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native 
land.  These  controversies  were  first  agitated  under  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius :  but  their  important  consequences 
extend  fur  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  The 
metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the  decline  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  may  afford  an  interesting  and  instructive 
series  oi  history,  from  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the  suocesson  of 
Mahomet 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

UBiair   A5D   eONYKRSIOV     OF    CLOVIS. HIS     yiCTORlES   OVBV 

Tr»     ALSICANNI,     BURGUKDIANS,    AND     VISIGOTHS; KSTAB- 

LI8BUENT     OF    THB     FRBKCH    MONARCHY  IK   OAUL. LAWS 

OF    THE     BARBARIANS. STATE      OF      THE      ROMANS. — THE 

VISIGOTHS     OF     SPAIN. CONQUEST     OF     BRITAIN     BY     THE 

:      SAXONS. 

The  Gauls/  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman  yoke, 
received  a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  has  been  refined  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.*  "The  protection  of  the 
republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  internal  discord  and  foreign 
invaMons.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence,  you  have 
acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You 
enjoy,  in  common  with  yourselves,  the  permanent  benefits  of 
civil  government ;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed 
to  the  acddental  mischiefe  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising 
the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose 
such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preservation.  Peace 
cannot  be  secured  without  armies ;  and  armies  must  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not 
for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Khine  against 
^he  ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and  who 
will  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  their  woods 
and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall 
of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  and  you  would  be 
oaried  in  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised 

'  In  this  chapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Recueil  dcB 
IILstoriens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  Paris,  17S8 — 196'J,  in  eleven 
volumes  in  folia  By  the  labor  of  Dom  Bouquet,  and  the  other  Bene- 
dictines, all  the  original  testimonies,  as  far  as  A.  D.  1060,  are  disposed 
JQ  chronological  order,  and  illustrated  with  learned  notes.  Such  a 
national  work,  which  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500,  might  pro- 
voke our  emulation. 

*  Tacit  Hist  iv.  '73,  74,  in  torn.  i.  p.  445.  To  abridge  TadtLi 
would  indeed  be  presumptuous ;  but  I  may  select  the  geiMral  ideas 
^hicli  be  apjUes  to  the  present  state  and  future  revol  ttioni  of  GaaL 
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by  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  digbt  hundred  years.  Your  imagi- 
nary freedom  would  be  insulted  and  oppressed  by  a  savage 
master ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  would  be  succeeded 
by  the  eternal  hostilities  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors.'' '  This 
salutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this  strange  prediction  was 
accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four  hundred  years^  the  hardy 
Gauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Caesar,  were  imper* 
ceptibly  melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citi2sen8  and  subjects : 
the  Western  empire  was  dissolved;  and  the  Germans,  who 
had  passed  the  lihine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of  its 
peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With  that  conscious  pride 
which  the  preeminence  of  knowledge  and  luxury  seldom  fails 
to  inspire,  tbey  derided  the  hairy  and  gigantic  savages  of  the 
North ;  their  nistic  manners,  dissonant  joy,  voracious  appetite, 
and  their  horrid  appearance,  equally  disgusting  to  the  sight 
and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated  in 
the  schools  of  Autun  and  Bordeaux;  and  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their 
ears  were  astonished  by  the  harsh*  and  unknown  sounds  of  the 
Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously  lamented  that  the 
trembling  muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Burgundian  lyre. 
The  Gauls  were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and 
nature ;  but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
w^^e  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the  victo- 
rious Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  ihej  held  their  precarious 
fortunes  and  their  lives.* 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  the  Western  empire, 
he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  ftiost  powerful  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric^  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as 
far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean:*  and  the  senate  might  con- 
firm this  liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of  power,  and  without 

*  Eadem  eemptf  fiausa  Germanis  transoendendi  in.  Gallias  libiJo 
atque  avaritisB  et  mutaodas  sedis  amor ;  ut  relictis  paludibus  et  soli- 
tiidinibas,  siiis,  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos  possiderent 
.; .  .  Nam  pulais  BomaniB  quid  aliud  quam  bella  omnium  mter  so 
gentium  exsistent  ? 

^  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and.pIcasaiitF), 
the  hardships  of  his  situation,  (Carm.  zii.  in  torn.  L  p.  811.) 

.*  See  Procopius  de  BelL  Gothico,  Lie.  .12,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  HI.  The 
ciiaTiuster  of  GrQtius  inclioos  ni9  to  believe,  that  he  hM.not  subetituied 
the  JihiM  for  the  Bhdne  (Hi«t  i3h>tilK)ruiD».p.'Hl^.>:withoat'ia}r 
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any  leal  loss  of  rev^nae  and  dominion.  The  lawful  preiensiom 
of  Euric  were  justified  by  ambition  and  suoceaB ;  and  the 
Gothic  nation  might  aspire,  under  his  command,  to  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surren^lered 
to  his  arms :  he  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auveigne ;  and  the 
bishop  condescended  to  purchase  his  recall  from  exile  by  a 
tribute  <^  just,  but  reluctant  praise.  Sidonius  waited  l>efore 
the  gates  of  the  palace  among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and 
luppTiants ;  and  toeir  various  business  at  the  court  of  Bor- 
deaux attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  ci  the 
Visigoths.  The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who  punted  their 
nak^  bodies  with  its  ooerulean  color,  implored  his  protection ; 
and  the  Saxons  respected  the  maritime  prorinces  of.  a  prince, 
who  was  destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The  tall  Bnrgundians 
submitted  to  his  authority ;  nor.  did  he  restore  the  captive 
Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fiense  naUon  the  terms  of 
an  unequal  peace.  -  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful 
friendship ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported 
by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neighboring 
Uuns.  The  North  (such  are  the  lofty  strains  of  the  poet)  was 
agitated  or  appeased  by  the  nod  of  Euric;  the  great  king  of 
Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West ;  and  the  aged  god  of 
the  Tyber  was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of  the  Ga- 
ronne.*  The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on  acci- 
dents ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the  premature 
death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time  when  his  son  Alaric  was  a 
helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary  Clovis^  an  ambitious  and 
valiant  youth. 

While  Childeric,  tlie  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile  in  Ger- 
many, he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen,  as  well  as 
by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians.  After  his  restoration,  Ba»na 
escaped  from  her  husband's  bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover; 
freely  declaring,  that  if  she  had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger, 
or  more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  that  man  should  have  been 
the  object  of  her  preference.'  Clovis  was  the  ofi&pring  of 
. . — . 

*  SidoDius,  L  Tiil  ejHst  8,  9,  in  torn,  i  p.  800.  Jornandes  (de  Rebut 
Geticis,  c.  47,  p  680)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  af  tfas 
Gothic  hero. 

^  I  use  the  fiuniliar  appellation  of  C7ovm,  from  the  Latin  €fhlcdo9eeh¥9, 
or  ChlodovmuM.  But  tne  Ch  ezpresaea  only  the  German  aspiration, 
tad  the  tme  name  is  not  difforant  from  Lt,imn,  or  LemM^  (M^m.  dt 
'Acsdfania  dci  Intoiptioiii,  torn.  xx.  p.  68.) 

*  areg.  Turip.  I  u.  c  12,  in  tooL  I  p.  168.     Basina  ifMaka  th« 
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ibis  voluntary  union  ;  and,  when  be  was  no  more  than  fiftoei 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saltan  tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom 
were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancieni 
dioceses  of  Toumay  and  Arras ;  '*  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
the  number  of  his  warriors  could  not  exceed  ^ve  thousand. 
The  kindred  tribes  of  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves 
ftlong  the  Belgic  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle, 
sud  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  independent  kings,  of 
the  Merovingi^  race;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimef 
4he  enemies  of  the  Salic  priuce.  ^'^ut.  the  Germans,  who 
obeyed,  in  peace,  the  hereditary  jt^nsdiction  of  their  chie&, 
were  free  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular  and  victorious 
general ; .  and  the  superior  merit  of  Glovis  attracted  the  respect 
and  allegiance  of  uie  national  confederacy.  When  he  first 
took  the  field,  he  had^neither  gold  and  silver  in  his  coffers,  nor 
wine  and  corn  in  his  magazine ;"  but  he  imitated  the  example 
of  Caesar,  who,  in  the  same  country,  had  acquired  wealth  by 
the  sword,  and  purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest 
After  each  successfril  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass;  every  warrior  received 
his  proportionable  share;  and  the  royal  prerogative  sub- 
mitted to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law.  The  untamed 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advan- 
tages of  regular  discipline.'*    At  the  annual  review  of  the 

langnage  of  nature ;  the  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youth, 
might  converse  with  Gregory  in  their  old  age ;  and  the  bishop  of  Toura 
could  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the  first  Christian  king. 

'  The  Abb6  Duboe  (Hist  Critkiue  de  rEtabliseement  de  la  Monar- 
chie  Franfoise  dans  les  Gaules,  torn.  I  p.  680 — 650)  has  the  merit  of 
defining  the  primitive  kingdom  of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the  genu- 
me  number  of  his  subjects. 

^*  Ecclesiam  incultam  ac  negligentift  civium  Paganorum  prsetermis 
sam,  vepriuni  densitate  oppletam,  <fec.  Vit  St  Vedasti,  in  tom.  iii.  p. 
.  372.  Tlds  descriptioD  sappoees  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the  Pagans 
many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 

"  (Gregory  of  Tours  (L  v.  c.  I  tom.  il  p  282)  contrasts  the  poverty 
of  Clovis  with  the  w^th  of  his  grandsons.  Yet  Remigius  (in  tom.  iv. 
p.  52)  mentions  his  patemas  opet,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of 
captives. 

^*  See  Gregory,  (L  il  c.  27,  87,  in  tom.  il  p.  175,  181,  182.)  The 
famous  storr  of  the  vase  of  Soissons  ezpkiins  both  the  power  and  the 
gbainftrr  m  Ck>vis.  As  a  point  of  controversy,  i*  has  been  strangely 
tortored  by  Bonlainvilliers  Dubos^  and  the  other  political  antiqiia^ 
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BOQth  of  March,  their  anns  were  diligenUy  inspected ;  and 
when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were  prohibited 
fix>ni  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of  Clovis  was  inex- 
orable ;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished 
with  instant  death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the 
▼alor  of  a  Frank ;  but  the  valor  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool 
and  consummate  prudence."  In  nil  his  transactions  with  man- 
kind, he  calculated  the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of 
opinion ;  and  his  measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the  san- 
guinary manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  moderated 
by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christianity.  He  was 
intercepted  in  the.  career  of  victory,  since  he  died  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age :  but  he  had  already  accomplished,  in  a 
reign  of  thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  Gaul.  .  • 

The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  son 
of  JSgidius ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this  occasion,  be 
Inflamed  by  private  resentment  The  glory  of  the  father  still 
insulted  the  Merovingian  race ;  the  power  of  the  son  might  ex- 
cite the  jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius 
.  inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons :  the  desolate  remnant  of  the  second  Belgic,  Rheims  and 
Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  ^ould  naturally  submit  to  the 
count  or  patrician :  **  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the 
authority,  of  king  of  the  Romans."  As  a  Roman,  be  had 
been  educated  in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  juris- 
prudence; but  he  was  engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in 
the  familiar  use  of  the  Germanic  idiom.  The  independent 
Barbarians  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed 
'/he  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native  tongue,  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  equity.     The  diligence  and  affability 

''  The  duke  of  Nivemoia,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed 
weighty  and  delicate  negotiations,  ingeniously  illustrates  (M^m.  d« 
TAcad.  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  zx.  p.  14'7^-=-184}  the  political  system  of 
Clovis. 

^^  M.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  which  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Acade- 
my of  ScMssons,  p.  178—226,)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius  and  his  &ther ;  but  he  too  readily 
tllows  the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (torn.  iL  p.  54*— 67)  to  dejmve  hiin 
of  Beauvais  and  Amiens. 

^*  I  may  observe  Uiat  Fredegarius,  in  his  epitome  of  Oregw^of 
Tours,  (tom.  il  p.  898,)  has  prudently  substituted  the  name  of  PalrMtoi 
inr  the  incredible  title  of  Bex  Bomanorwn, 
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of  their  judge  rendered  him  popular,  the  imiiartial  wisdom  of 
his  decrees  obtained  their  voluntary  obedienoe,  and  the  reig^ 
of  Syagrius  over  the  Franks  and  Bnrgundians  seemed  to 
revive  the  original  institution  of  dvil  society.'*  In  the  midst 
of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagrius  received,  and  boldly 
accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of  Glovis ;  who  challenged  his 
nval  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  language,  of  chivalry,  to 
appoint  the  day  and  the  field  "  of  battle.  In  the  time  of  Csosar, 
Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  horse/ 
and  such  an  army  might  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with 
shields,  cuirasses^  and  military  engines,  from  the  three  arsenak 
or  manufactures  of  the  city/*  But  the  courage  and  num< 
bers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  exhausted ;  and  the 
loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mercenaries,  who  marched  under 
the  standard  of  Syagrius,  were  incapable  of  contending  with 
the  national  valor  of  the  Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous 
without  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and 
resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius,  who  es- 
caped, after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant  court  of  Thou- 
louse.  ■  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist  or  pro- 
tect an  unfortunate  fugitive ;  the  pusillanimous  '*  Goths  were 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Olovis ;  and  the  Roman  king^ 
al^  a  short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
the  Franks;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the 
East  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres'*  which  Clovis  subdued 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

.  ^*  SidoDina,  (I  v.  Epist  6«  in  torn.  L  p.  794,)  who  styles  him  the 
.  Solon,  the  Ampliion,  of  the  Barbarians,  addresses  this  imaginary  king 
in  the  tone  of  friendship  and  equality.  From  such  ofiices  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  crafty  Dejooes  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes 
(Herodot  Lie.  96 — 100.) 

"  Campmn  sibi  prseparari  iussit  M.  Biet  (p.  226—251^  has  dili- 
gently ascertained  this  neld  of  battle,  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Soissons.  The  ground  was  marked  by 
a  circle  of  Pagan  sepulchres ;  and  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjacent  land? 
of  LeuUy  and  Coucy  on  the  churdi  of  Rlieims. 

'*  See  Ccesar.  Comment  de  Bell.  Gallic  ii.  4,  in  torn,  i  p.  220,  and 
the  I9otitiie,  tom.  i.  p.  126.  T^e  three  Fabrieee  of  Soissons  were^  Scu- 
iariOf  BaliHaria,  and  CUnabaria,  The  last  supplied  the  complete  ar- 
mor of  the  heavy  cuirassiera 

^*  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances ;  and  hi&ton 
tramit  justify  the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory,  (L  ii  c.  27,  in  torn.  ii. 
^  1^5,)  at  Gothorom  pavere  tnot  est 

**  Dubos  has  satisned  me  (tom.  I  p.  2'7'7-^286)  that  Gregory  i»f 
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Hid  tbe  bishops  entdrtained  a  more  ^vorable  bope  of  the 
idolater,  thaa  of  the  heretics.  The  Merovingian  prince  had 
contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the  £air  ClotUda,  the  niece 
of  the  king  of  Buigundy,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  Arian  court, 
was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was 
her  interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the  conversion** 
of  a  Pagan  husband;  and  Clovis  insensibly  listened  to  the 
voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  conesnted  (perhaps  such 
terms  had  been  previously  stipulated)  to  the  &ptism  of  his 
eldest  son ;  and  though  the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited 
wme  superstitious  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time,  to 
repeat  the  dangerous  experiment  In  the  distress  of  the  battle 
of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda  and  tbe 
Christians ;  and  victory  disposed  him  to  hear,  with  respectful 
gratitude,  the  eloquent'^  Remigius,**  bishop  of  Rheims,  who 
forcibly  displayed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages 
of  his  conversion.  The  king  declared  himself  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and  the  political  reasons 
which  might  haVe  suspended  his  public  profession,  were  re- 
moved by  the  devout  or  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks, 
who  showed  themselves  alike  prepared  to  follow  their  heroic 
leader  to  the  field  of  buttle,  or  to  the^  baptismal  font  The 
important  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  oC^magnificence  and  solem- 
nity that  could  impress  an  awfui  sense  of  religion  on  the 
minds  of  its  rude  proselytes.*y  The  new  Coustantina  was 

••  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  coDversion  of  Clovis, 
(l,iL  c  28— ai,  in  torn,  il  p.  176—178.)  Even  Fredegarius,  or  tb« 
nameless  Epitomizer,  (in  torn,  il  p.  .398 — 400,)  the  author  of  the  Gesta 
Francoruin,  (in  torn,  il  p.  548 — 652,)  and  Aimoin  himself,  O.  I  c  18, 
in  torn,  iil  p.  87 — 40,)  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition  mighi 
long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important  transac- 
tions. 

"  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Rheims  to  Auvergne,  h^d  stdien 
a  copy  of  his  declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the 
modest  archbishop,  (Sidonius  ApolUnar.  L  ix.  epist.  7.)  Four  epistles 
of  Bemigius,  which  are  still  extant,  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  51,  62,  63,)  do  not 
fX>rrespond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

^*  Uincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Remigius,  (A.  D.  846 — 882,)  hai 
wmposed  his  life,  (in  torn,  iil  p.  873^380.)  The  authority  of  ancient 
M3S.  of  theohurdi  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confiaence,.whick 
is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fictions  of  Hincmar 
It  it  reomrl^able.  enoqgh,  that  Bemigius,  who  was  consecrated  at  the  agi 
jo(  twent]^«t^o»  (A.  D.  467,)  filled  tJie  e^sciopal  chair  seventy-four  yeans 
4rj«i  Critica,  in  Baron,  torn,  il  p.  884,  672!) 

**  A  phial  (the  Sainie  ^mpwdU  of  holy»  or  rather  celestial,  <nl^  vis 
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immediat^y  baptized,  with  three  thouaand  of  hi» warlike  sub- 
jeete ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  roraaioder  <^ 
the  ffentle  Barbarians,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious 
preUite,  adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt  the 
idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored."  The  mind  of  Clovia 
was  BU8cef)tible  of  transient  fervor:  he  was  exasperated  by 
the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ;  and, 
instead  of  weighing  the  salutary  consequences  of  that  myste- 
rious sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury,  "Had  I 
been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have 
revenged  his  injuries." "  But  the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul 
was  incapable  of  examining  the  proo&  of  a  reHgion,  which 
depends  on  the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evidence 
and  speculative  theology.  He  was  stall  more  incapable  of 
feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel,  which  persuades  and 
purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  convert.  His  ambitious  reign 
was  a  perpetual  violation  of  moral  and  Christian  duties :  his 
hands  were  stained  with  blood  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Gallican 
church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race.*'  Yet  the  king  of  the  Frank?  might  sincerely 
worship  the  Christian  God,  as  a  Being  more  excellent  and 
powerful  than  his  national  deities ;  and  the  signal  deliverance 
and. victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide  in  the 
future  protectipn  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Martin,  the  most 
popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with  the 

brought  down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis ;  and  it  is 
still  used  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Hincmar  (he  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaul)  is  the  first  author  of 
this  &ble,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  377,)  whose  slight  foundations  the  Abb6  de 
Vertot  (Memoires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  619-* 
638)  has  undermined,  with  profound  respect  and  consimmiate  dex« 
terity. 

'*  Mitis  depone  oolla,  Sicamber :  adora  ^uod  incendisti,  incende  quod 
a^Jorastl    Greg.  Turoa  L  il  c.  81,  in  tom.  il  p,  177. 

'^  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Prancis  meis  fuissem,  injurias  ejus  vindicas- 
sem.  This  rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  prudentfy  concealed^ 
b  celebrated  b^  Fredeg^arius,  (Epitom.  c.  21,  in  torn,  il  p.  400,)  Ai 
moin,  (Lie.  16,  in  tom.  ill  p.  40,)  and  the  Chroniques  de  St  Denys, 
(J.  I  c.  20,  in.  torn,  iil  p.  171«)  as  .an  admirable  effusian  of  Christiaa 
seal. 

.  .  »•  Gregory,  (1.  il  &  40—48,  m  tom.  ii.  yx  1 881— 1 85,)  after  doollv  relat- 
ing the  repeated  crimes,  and  affected  remorse,  of  .Clovis,  concludes,  par> 
km»  mideaignedly«  with  a.  lesson,  which  ambition  will  ncTer  bew* 
"  Bb  ita  transactis         obut*' 
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fMne  of  those  miracles  which  were  inoessantly  perfonxied  at  hii 
C10I7  sepulchre  of  Toors.  His  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted 
the  eaose  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  prince;  and  the  pro£uie 
remark  of  Glovis  himself,  that  St  Martin  was  an  expensive 
friend,"  need  not  be  interpreted  as  the  symptom  of  any  per- 
manent or  rational  scepticism.  But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven, 
rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the  memorable 
day  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font,  be  alone, 
in  the  Christian  world,  deserved  the  name  and  prerogatives  of 
a  Catholic  king.  The  emperor  Anastasins  entertained  some 
dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  incarna- 
tion :  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.  The  eldest,  or  rather  the 
only,  son  of  the  church,  was  acknowledged  by  the  clergy  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  or  glorious  deliverer ;  and  the  armies  of 
Clovis  were  strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal  and  fer\'or  of  the 
Catholic  Action.'* 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  their  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  ofBce,  their 
numerous  dependants,  popular  eloquence,  and  provincial  as- 
semblies, had  rendered  them  always  respectable,  and  some-, 
times  dangerous.  Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the 
progress  of  superstition ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  alli- 
ance of  a  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  discontented, 
or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  foundations  of  the 
Armorican  republic  had  been  repeat^ly  shaken,  or  over- 
thrown; but  the  same  people  still  guarded  their  domestic 
freedom;  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name;  and 
bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and  regular  attacks, 
of  Clovis,  who  labored  to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Loire.  Their  successful  opposition  introduced  an  equal 
and  honorable  union.     The  Franks  esteemed  the  valor  of  the 

'*  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St  Mar- 
tin of  Tours.  He  wished  to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  enchanted  steed  could  not  remove  from 
the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled.  This 
mirad$  provoked  the  king  to  exdaim,  Vere  R  Martinus  est  bonos  in 
nuzilio^  sad  eacus  in  negotia  (Gesta  Fianoorum,  in  torn.  iL  p.  &6i, 
&66.) 

*^  See  the  epistle  from  Pope  Anastasins  to  the  royal  convert,  (in 
torn,  iv,  p.  60,  61.)  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on  tht 
laine  subject,  <p.  49 ;)  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  assiva  hia 
•ftlipirjfyv  and  attachment 
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Armoricans  '*  and  th«  ArmoricaDs  w^re  reconcUod  by  the 
religiou  of  the  Franks.  The  military  force  which  had  been 
stationed  for  the  defence  of  Ga\il,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
dififerent  bands  of  cavalry  or  infantry ;  and  these  troopa,  while 
they  assumed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  soldiers,  were 
renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  Barbarian  youth.  The 
extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered  fragments  of  the  empire, 
were  still  defended  by  their  hopeless  courage.  But  their 
retreat  was  intercepted,  and  their  oonununication  was  imprao- 
ticable :  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Con* 
stantinople,  and  they  piously  disclaimed  all  connection  witk 
the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted,  without  shame  or 
reluctance,  the  generous  capitulation,  which  was  proposed  by  u 
Catholic  hero ;  and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny  of 
the  Roman  legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding  age 
by  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar  dress  and  insti- 
tutions. But  the  national  strength  was  increased  by  these 
powerful  and  voluntary  accessions ;  and  the  neighboring  king- 
doms dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Franl^. 
The  reduction  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Gaul,  instead  of 
being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  battie,  appears  to  have 
been  slowly  effected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty ; 
and  Clovis  acquired  each  object  of  his  ambition,  by  such  efforts, 
or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its  real  value.  IRs 
savage  character,  and  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV.,  suggest  the 
most  opposite  ideas  of  human  nature ;  yet  some  resemblance 
may  be  found  in  the  situation  of  two  princes,  who  conquered 
France  by  their  valor,  their  policy,  and  the  merits  of  a  season- 
able conversion." 


'*  Instead  of  the  *Ap06^x**i  <^  unknown  people,  who  now  appeu 
JD  tbe  text  of  Prooopioiis,  Hadrian  de  Yalois  lias  restored  the  proper 
name  of  the  'Apudpvxot ;  and  this  easy  correction  has  been  ahnost 
universallT  approved  Tet  an  onprejudiced  reader  would  naturally 
suppose,  tnat  Prooopina  means  to  describe  a  tribe  of  Gkarmans  in  the 
alliance  of  Borne ;  and  not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  empire.* 

**  This  importltat  digression  of  Prooopius  (de  BelL  Gothia  1. 1  & 
12,  in  torn.  iL  p.  29— Se)  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Tet  I  must  obaerf  e,  1.  That  the  Greek  historian  betrays  an  inexea- 
sable  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  West.    2.  That  these  treatiet 


*  Compare  HsHsm's  |!iuope  dnriaff  the  Middle  A^es,^.  i.  p^.%i 
Dam,  Hist  de  Bretagne  irol.  i.  p. )  39. — M. 
VOL.  III.-  -Bb  " 
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The  kiDgdom  of  the  Burgrandians,  which  wai  defined  by 
the  ocMiree  of  two  Gallic  riven,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhdne, 
extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sen 
of  Marseilles.'^  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Gnndobald. 
That  valiant  and  ambitious  prince  had  reduced  the  number 
of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda  ;*•  but  his  imperfect  pru- 
dence still  permitted  Godegesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers, 
to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  The  Arian 
monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes, 
which  seemed  to  animate  his  clergy  and  people  after  the  con- 
version of  Clovis ;  and  Gnndobald  convened  at  Lyons  an 
assembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were  possible,  their 
religious  and  political  discontents.  A  vain  conference  was 
agitated  bett^een  the  two  factions.  The  Arians  upbraided 
the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three  Gods :  the  Catholics 
defended  their  cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and  the  usual 
arguments,  oljections,  and  replies  were  reverberated  with 
obstinate  clamor ;  till  the  king  revealed  his  secret  apprehen- 
sions, by  an  abrupt  but  decisive  question,  which  he  addressed 
to' the  orthodox  bishops.  "If  you  truly  profess  the  Christian 
religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of  the  Franks? 
He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  forms  alliances  with  my 
enemies  for  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary  and  covetous 
mind  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion:  let  him 
show  his  feith  by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  de- 
livered with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an  angel.  "  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  king  of  the 

and  privileges,  which  should  leave  some  lasting  traoas,  are  totally  in- 
visible in  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  Ac. 

"  Regnum  circa  Rhodannm  aut  Ararim  cum  provincift  Masstliensi 
retinebant  Greg.  Turon.  L  iL  o.  32,  in  torn,  il  p.  118.  llie  provinct 
of  Marseilles,  as  &r  as  the  Durance,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  tL<6  Os- 
trogoths ;  and  the  signatures  of  twenty-five  bishops  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  A.  D.  519.  fOonciL  Epaoo.  in 
torn.  iv.  p.  104,  106.)  Yet  I  would  except  Yindomssa.  The  bishop> 
who  hved  under  the  Pagan  Alemanni,  would  naturallv  resort  to  tbe 
synods  of  the  next  Christian  kiogdom.  Mascou  (in  his  four  first  annC 
tations)  has  explained  many  circumstances  relative  |o  the  Burgundian 
nionardiy. 

•■  Mascou,  ^nist  of  the  Germans,  xL  10,)  who  very  reasonably  dis- 
Inista  the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage  fr:NDa 
▲fitOB  (epist  V.)  to  prove  that  Gnndobald  afifected  to  depkre  Um 
liBgic  events  which  his  subjects  affected  to  applaud. 
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Franks :  but  we  are  taught  by  Scripture,  that  tbe  kingdoiDi 
wbicb  abandon  the  divine  law  are  frequently  subverted ;  and 
that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  side  against  those  who  have 
made  God  their  enemy.  Return,  with  thy  people,  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions.'^ 
The  king  of  Bui^undy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  condition  which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential  to 
the  treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  confer- 
ence ;  after  reproaching  his  bishops,  that  Clovis,  their  friend 
and  proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance  of  his 
brother,** 

The  alle^ance  of  his  brother  was  already  seduced ;  and 
the  obedience  of  Godegesil,  who  Joined  the  royal  standard 
with  the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  efi^tually  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  and  Burguhdian? 
contended  with  equal  valor,  his  seasonable  desertion  decided 
the  event  of  the  battle ;  and  as  Gundobald  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by  the  disaffected  Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Clovis,  and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears  tc 
have  been  situate  betweon  Langres  and  Dijon.  He  distrusted 
the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed 
by  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wall  thfrty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  thick, 
with. four  gates,  and  thirty-three  towers  :**  he  abandoned  to 
the  pursuit  of  Clovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ; 
and  Gundobald  still  fied  with  precipitation,  till  he  had  reached 
Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  field  of  ba^le.  A  long  siege  and  an  artful  negotiation, 
admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  his  enterprise.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Bur- 
gundian  prince,  compelled  him  to  pardon  and  reward  his 
brother's  treachery,  and  proudly  returned  to  his  own  domin- 
ions, with  the  spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces. 
Tliis  splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence, 

••  See  the  original  conference,  (in  tonou  iv.  p.  99 — 102.)  Avitus,  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  meeting,  was  bishop 
of  Vienna.    A  short  account  of  hia  person  and  works  may  be  fouud  in 


depended  oo  the  bishops  of  Langres  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  allcr> 
wards  became  the  capital  of  me.  dukes  of  Burgondy  Ijongnemi 
f)«cription  de  la  France,  part  i.  p.  280. 
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Ihat  Gundobald  had  violated  bis  noent  obligatiota,  and  tint 
the  unfortunate  Qod^esil,  who  was  loft  at  Vienna  with  a  gar- 
nson  of  five  thousand  Franks,^^  had  been  besieged,  sufprised, 
and  massacred  by  his  inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage 
might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most  peaceful 
sovereign ;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissemUed  the  in- 
iuiy,  released  the  tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and 
mihtary  service,  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no  longer 
possessed  those  advantages  which  had  assured  the  success  of 
the  pieoeding  war;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by  adversity, 
had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  The 
Gaiils  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild  and  impartial  laws 
of  Gundobald,  which  almost  raised  them  to  the'  same  level 
with  their  conquerors.  The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and 
flattered,  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfiiUy  suggested,  of  hia 
approaching  conversion ;  and  though  he  eluded  their  accom- 
plishment to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  moderation 
secured  the  poace^  and  suspended  the  ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy/' 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the 
son  of  Gundobald.  The  Catholic  Sigismond  has  acquired  the 
honors  of  a  saint  and  martyr ; "  but  the  hands  ci  the  royal 
saint  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  sou,  whom 
he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a 
step-mother.  He  soon  discovered  nis  error,  and  bewsuled  the 
irreparable  loss.  While  Signmond  emlMraced  the  corpse  of  the 
unfortunate  youth,  he  received  a  severe  admonition  from  one  of 
his  attendants :  ^  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king  I  it  is  thine 
which  deserves  pity  and  lamratation.'^     Tlie  repnoadies  of 

**  TTie  Epitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn,  il  p  401)  has  sap- 
plied  this  number  of  Franks ;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  Burgiihdian  spared  the 
soldiers  of  Olovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  settled  them  in  tJie  territory  of  Thoulouse. 

**  In  this  Bur^dian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  il 
c  82,  83,  in  torn,  il  p.  178, 179,)  whose  narratire  appeara  so  incompati- 
ble with  that  of  Prooopius,  (de  BelL  Goth.  Lie.  12,  in  tom.  il  p.  81 
82,)  that  some  critics  have  supposed  two  different  wars.  The  Abb6 
Dubos  (Hut  Critique,  <fee.,  tom.  il  p.  126 — 162)  has  distmcOy  repre- 
sented the  causes  and  the  events. 

^*  See  his  life  or  legend,  (in  torn,  iil  p.  402.)  A  martyr  riK>w 
strangely  has  that  word  been  distorted  from  its  ongmal  seoTe  of  s 
eonmon  witness.    8t  SigismoiDd  was  remarkabla  for  the  eoit  ef 
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A  gvilily  ooDScieoce  were  alleviated,  however,  hj  his.  liberal 
doBati<Mi8  to  tfaa  mooastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in 
Vallais ;  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  honor  of  the  im- 
aginary  martyrs  of  the  Thebsean  legion/*  A  full  eliorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious  king ;  he  as- 
siduously practised  the  austere  devotion  of  the  monks ;  and 
it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that  Heaven  would  inflict  in  this 
world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard: 
the  avengers  were  at  hand :  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
wei^  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished 
to  protract  his  life  that  he  might  prolong  his  penance,  con- 
pealed  himself  in  the  desert  in  a  religious  habit,  till  he  was 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the 
fiivor  of  their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  was  transported  to  Orleans,  and  bmied 
alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the'  stern  command  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis;  whose  cruelty  might  derive  some  excuse  fk>m  the 
maxims  and  examples  of  Uieir  barbarous  age.  Their  ambi- 
tion, which  urged  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by  filial  piety :  and  Clotilda,  whose 
sanctity  did  not  consist  in  th^ '  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pressed 
them  to  revenge  her  father's  death  on  the  &mily  of  his  assas- 
sin. The  rebellious  Burgundians  (for  they  attempted  to  break 
thdr  chains)  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws 
under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service ;  and  ihe 
Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose 
glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms  of 
Clovis." 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honor  of'  the 

**  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  charch  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
his  Tbebean  legLon,  had  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrim- 
age. A  promiflcoous  community  of  both  eezes  had  introduced  some 
deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished  (A.  D.  515)  by  the  regular 
monastery  of  Sigismood.  Within  fifty  years,  his  agiaels  of  light  made 
a  nocturnal  bslHj  to  murder  their  bishop,  and  his  clergy.  See  ir  the 
Biblioth^ue  Raisoonee  (torn,  zzxvi.  p.  435— -488)  the  curious  remarks 
of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 

**  Marius,  bishop  of  Avenche,  (Chron.  in  torn,  il  p.  15,)  has  marke'i 
the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  iil  c.  5,  6,  in  tom.  il  p. 
188,  189)  has  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  life  of  Sigismond, 
and  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  rrooopius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  81)  and 
Aipithias  (in  torn,  il  p.  49)  show  their  remote  and  imperfect  kkwl 
'0<%e. 
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IjoUiB.  They  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jetilousy  and 
tenor ;  and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the 
more  potent  genius  of  hb  rival.  Some  disputes  inevitably 
arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  dominions ;  and  after 
the  delays  of  fruitless  negotiation,  a  personal  interview  of  the 
two  kings  was  proposed  and  accepted.  The  conference  of 
Olovis  and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire,  near 
Amboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  conversed,  and  feasted 
together;  and  separated  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love.  But  their  apparent  confidence 
concealed  a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs ; 
and  their  mutual  complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed, 
a  final  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as 
his  royal  seat,  Glovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes 
and  warriors,  the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war. 
^  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the  &irest 
portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march  against  them  with  the  aid  of 
God;  and,  haying  vanquished  the  heretics,  we  will  possess 
and  divide  their  fertile  provinces."^  The  Franks,  who  were  . 
inspired  by  hereditary  valor  and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the 
generous  design  of  their  monarch ;  expressed  their  resolution 
to  conquer  or  die,  since  death  and  conquest  would  be  equally 
profitable;  and  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  never 
shave  their  beards  till  victory  should  absolve  them  firom  that 
inconvenient  vow.  The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  pub- 
Uc  or  private  exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her 
Vusband  how  effectually  some  pious  foundation  would  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity,  and  his  servants :  and  the  Christian  hero, 
darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  hand;  ^*  There, 
(said  he,)  on  that  spot  where  my  Franckea  *'  shall  fall,  will 
I  erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the  holy-  apostles."  This  osten- 
tatious piety  confirmed  and  justified  the  attachment  of  the 
Catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corresponded;    and   tb^r 

*^  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  il  c.  8*7,  in  torn,  it  p.  181)  inserts  the  efaort 
bat  persuasive  speech  of  Glovia.  Valde  moleste  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani 
partem  teneant  Galliaram,  (the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franoonxm,  in  torn, 
il  p.  558,  adds  the  precious  epithet  of  opHmaniy)  eamue  cum  Dei  adju- 
tono,  et,  superatis  eis,  redigamus  terram  in  ditionem  nostram. 

«7  TuDO  rez  projecit  a  se  in  directum  Bipennem  suam  quod  est 
Frandtiiay  Ac  (Gesta  Franc,  in  torn,  il  p.  554.)  The  form  and  use  of 
this  weapon  are  dearly  described  by  Prooopius,  Hn  torn.  ii.  p.  87.) 
ibcamples  of  its  naiional  appellation  in  Latm  ana  French  may  be 
iDund  in  the  Glossary  of  Duoange,  and  the  large  Dictiotmaire  ds 
rrevoux. 
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devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  iuto  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy. The  people  of  Aquitaiu  were  alarmed  by  the  indis- 
creet reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  justly  accused 
them  of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks:  and  their 
zealous  adherent  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez/'  preached 
inore  forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  diocese.  To  resist 
these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  were  fortified  by 
the  alliance  of  the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his  troops, 
far  more  numerous  than  the  mihtary  powers  of  Clovis.  The 
Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arras,  which  they  had  neg- 
lected in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  ;^'  a  select  band  of 
variant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their  masters  to  the  field ;  ** 
and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  compelled  to  furnish  their  doubt- 
ful and  reluctant  aid.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  reigned  in  Italy,  had  labored  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
df  Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected,  for  that  purpose,  the 
impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But  the  sagacious  mon- 
arch dreaded  the  rising  empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly 
engaged  to  support  the  national  and  religious  cause  of  the 
Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned  the 
-expedition  of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  superstitious  age,  as 
the  manifest  declaration  of  the  divine  favor.  He  marched 
from  Paris ;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence 
through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him 
to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  M2u*tin,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  which  should  happen  to  be  chanted  at 
the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  Those 
words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valor  and  victory  of  the 

**  It  is  Bingnlar  enough  tliat  some  important  and  authentic  facts 
should  he  found  in  a  Life  of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old 
Patois  of  Reuergue,  (Duhos,  Hist.  Critique,  <fec,  torn,  il  p.  179.) 

**  Qoamvis  fortitudini  vestrse  confidentiam  trihuat  parentum  vea- 
<rorum  immmerahilis  multitudo ;  quamvis  Attilam  potentem  reminis- 
camini  V isigol^rura  viribus  ianinatum ;  tamen  quia  populorum 
feroeia  corda  lohgi  pace  moUescunt,  cavete  snbito  in  aleam  mittore* 
quos  constat  tanti^  temporibns  exercttia  non  habera  Such  was  the 
salutary,  but  fruitless,'  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric, 
(Cassiodor.  L  iii.  ep.  2.) 

^  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xv.  c.  14)  mentions  and  ap- 
proves the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  (1.  ix.  tit  2,  in  torn,  iv.  p.  426,)  which 
obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  and  send,  or  lead,  into  tlie  field  a  tenth 
dI  their  slaves. 
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duunpioos  of  Heaveo,  and  the  application  was  easily  trawi' 
ferred  to  the  new  Joehua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  ibrth  to 
battle  against  the  enemies  of.  the  Lord/^  Orleans  secured  to 
the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  an  ex- 
traordinary  swell  of  the  Hirer  Vigenna  or  Yienne;  and  the 
opposite  banks  were  coYered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Vi^' 
igoths.  Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  Barbarians,  who 
consume  the  country  through  which  they  march ;  and  haa 
Clovis  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it  might  have  been 
impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge,  or  to  force  a  passage,  in 
the  fiice  of  a  superior  enemy.  But  the  affectionate  peasants 
who  were  impatient  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easily 
betray  some  unknown  or  unguarded  ford :  the  merit  of  thts 
discovery  was  enhanced  by  Uie  useful  interposition  of  fraud 
or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of  singular  size  and  beauty,  ap- 
peared to  guide  and  animate  the  march  of  the  Catholic  army. 
The  counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and  distracted. 
A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors,  presumptuous  in  their  strength, 
and  disdaining  to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  .excited 
Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the  name  and  Uood  of  the  conquerors 
of  Rome.  The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains  pressed  him 
to  elude  the  first  ardor  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  expect,  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran  and  victorious  Ostro- 
goths, whom  the  king  of  Italy  had  already  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  decisive  moments  were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation} 
the  Goths  too  hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous 
post ;  and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  waa  lost  by  their 
slow  and  disorderly  motions.  After  Clovis  had  passed  the 
ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  JETar^,  he  advanced  wiUi  bold  and 
hjisty  steps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturna! 
march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor,  suspended  in  the 
air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers;  and  this  signal,  which 
might  be  previously  concerted  with  the  orthodox  successor 


'*  This  mode  of  divinatiop,  by  acceptiog  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred 
words,  which  in  particular  arcumstanoes  should  be  presented  to  the 
eye  or  ear,  was  deriyed  from  the  Pagans ;  and  ilie  Psalter,  or  Bible^ 
was  substituted  to  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  these  aortet  sanctorum,  as  they  aire  styled, 
«e»?  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  lepeatedly 
firaciised  bv  kingB»  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  curious  dissertation  oi 
the  AhhA  da  Remel,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^mio,  torn.  xlz.  p.  281 
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tt  St  Hilaiy,  was  compared  to  Uie  column  of  fird  that  guided 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
about  ten  miles  bevoud  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly 
attacked,  the  Gothic  armj;  whose  defeat  was  already  pre- 
pared  by  terror  and  confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  their  ex- 
treme distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  who  had  clamorously 
demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight 
The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat  A)- 
aric  fell  by  the  Land  of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious  Frank 
was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously 
rode  against  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign. 
The  vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of  the  slaiu,  serves  to 
indicate  a  cruel  though  indefinite  slaughter ;  but  Gregory  has 
carefully  observed,  Uiat  his  valiant  countryman  Ap:^linaris, 
the  son  of  Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles 
of  Attvergne.  Perhaps  these  suspected  Catholics  had  been 
malidouslv  exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy ;  and 
perhaps  the  influence  of  religion  was  superseded  by  personal 
attadiment  or  military  honor.*' 

Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune,  (if  we  may  still  disguise  our 
ignorance  under  that  popular  name,)  that  it  is  almost  equally 
<Sfficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to  ex^kin  their 
various  consequences.  A  bloody  and  complete  victory  has 
sometimes  yielded  no  more  than  the  possession  of  the  field ; 
and  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  sufii- 
cient  to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant  son,  a  has- 
taid  competitor,  factious  nobles,  and  a  disloyal  people ;  and 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths  were  oppressed  by  the 
general  consternation,  or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  dis- 
cord. The  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  siege  of  Angouldme.  At  the  sound  of  his  trum- 
pets the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  example  of  Jericho, 

**  After  oorrectmg  die  text,  or  ezeiuing  the  mistake,  of  Procoplus, 
who  places  the  defeat  of  Alario  near  OarcassoDe,  ire  may  conclude, 
fiom  -the- eridenoe  of  Oregory,  ForttinatuB,  aiid  the  author  of  the 
Oesta  Fraooorum,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  eampo  Voeladetui,  on 
flie  banks  of  the  daiD,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Clo- 
flei  overtook  and  attacked  the  Visigoths  near  Viyotane,  and  the  victory 
was  decided  near  a  village  still  named  Champagn6  St  Hilaire.  8as 
Ike  IMastrtalUiiiB  of  the  Abbe  le  Boeut  torn.  L  p.  804— S81. 

BB* 
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and  instantlj  fell  to  the  ground ;  a  splendid  miracle,  which 
roaj  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical  engi- 
neers had  secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  ram- 
part** At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resistance, 
Clovis  established  his  winter  quarters ;  and  his  prudent  econ- 
omy transported  from  Thoulouse  the  royal  treasures,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy.    The  con- 

aueror  penetrated  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Spain  ;  **  restored 
le  hoDoni  of  the  Catholic  church ;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a  colony 
of  Franks;**  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the  easy  task  of 
subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths.  But  the 
Visigoths  were  protected  by  the. wise  and  powerfiil  monarch 
of  Italy.  While  the  balance  was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had 
pei'haps  deUyed  the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their  stren- 
uous efibrts  successfully  resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and 
the  army  of  the  Franks,  and  their  Burgundian  allies,  wascom- 
pelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said, 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the  fierce 
spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace. 
The  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Septi- 
roania,  a  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  the  ample  province  of  Aquit^n,  from  those 
mountains  to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  France.** 


^'  AngouUme  is  in  the  road  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux ;  and  al- 
though Gregory  delays  the  siege,  1  can  more  readily  believe  that  he 
itmfounded  the  order  of  history,  thin  that  Clovis  neglected  the  rules 
r'f  war. 

^  Pyrenaeos  montes  usque  Perpinianum  subjecit,  is  the  expression 
.  f  Rorico,  which  betrays  his  recent  data ;  since  Perpignaa  did  not  ex- 
ist before  the  tenth  century,  (Marca  Hispanica,  p.  45S.)  This  florid 
and  fiibulous  writer  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens — see  the  Abb6  le 
Boeuf,  Mem.  de  PAcad^mie,  torn,  xvil  p.  228 — ^245)  relates,  in  the  alle- 
fforical  character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his  oountrymeo 
the  Franks ;  but  his  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of  ClovisL 

'^  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis 
fixed  a  body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintonge  and  Bourddois :  and  he  is' 
not  injudiciously  followed  by  Rorioo,  electoe  milites,  atque  fortissimos, 
cum  parvulis,  atque  mulieribus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon 
mingled  with  the  Romans  of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduoul  a 
more  numerous  and  powerful  colony,  (Dubos,  Hist  Critique,  torn,  il 
p.  216.) 

**  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  fbUowing 
oiaterials,  with  due  r<igard  to  their  unequal  valuer  Four  epitUsi 
torn  Tbeoiloric,  kin^  «f  Italy,  (Cassiodor  l  iil  oiHsi  1—4.  io  toHuiv 
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After  tbe  Bucoess  of  the  Grothic  war,  Clovis  accepted  tli<i 
honors  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasina 
ambitiouflly  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theodoric 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent  dignity ;  yet,  from  some 
anknown  cause,  the  name  of  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in 
the  Fa8U  either  of  the  East  or  West.**  On  the  solemn  day, 
the  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his  head,  was  in- 
vested, in  the  church  of  St  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and 
mantle.  From  *  thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the 
cathedral  of  Tours;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets, 
profusely  scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  jayful  multitude,  who  incessantly  repeated  their 
acclamations  ^  ^Jonsul  and  AugusiMs,  The  actual  or  legal 
authority  of  Clovis  could  not  receive  any  new  accessions  from 
the  considar  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty 
pageftnt ;  and  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to  claim 
the  andent  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must  have 
expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the  Ho- 
roans  were  disposed  to  revere,  in  the  person  of  their  master, 
that  antique  titl^  which  the  emperors  condescended  to  assume : 
the  Barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obligation 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic ;  and  the  successors  of 
Theoddsius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  al- 
most ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 

Twenty^five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis  this  important 
concession  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  between 
bis  sons  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
unable  to  defend  tneir  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to 

p  8—6 ;)  Proooptas,  (de  Bell  Goth.  1.  i.  c  12,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  82,  88 ;) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  il  c  86,  86,  87,  in  torn,  ii  p.  181 — 183 ;)  Jomao- 
des,  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  68,  in  torn,  ii  p.  28 ;)  Fortunatas,  (in  Yit.  St. 
Hilarii,  ia  torn,  iil  p.  880 ;)  Isidore,  (in  Chron.  Goth,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  702 ;) 
<he  Epitome  of  Gregorjr  of  Tours,  (in  torn,  ii  p.  401 ;)  the  author  of 
the  Gesta  Francorum,  (m  torn,  ii  p.  663 — 566 ;)  the  Fragments  c  f 
Fredegarius,  (m  torn,  ii  p.  463 ;)  Aimoin,  (I  i  c.  20,  in  torn,  iii  p.  41 ,  42 ,) 
and  Borico,  (L  iv.  in  torn,  iii  p.  14 — 19.) 

•*  The  Fasti  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of 
their  sovereign ;  but  any  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  the 
silence  of  (^nstantinopie  and  Egypt,  (the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus, 
and  the  Piischal,)  u  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Marius,  bishop 
of  Avenche,  w)io  composed  his  Fasti  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
If  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  were  less  weighty  and  positive^ 
(I  ii  c  88,  in  torn,  ii  p.  183,)  I  eould  believe  that  Clovis,  like  Odoaoer, 
reeeived  the  lasting  title  and  honors  of  Patrician^  (Pagi  Critic%  Xook 
i&  p  474,  492.) 
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the  Franks  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilies ;  of  Aries,  still 
adorned  wiih  the  seat  of  a  Praetorian  prsefect,  aud  of  Mar- 
seilles, enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade  and  navigation.*' 
This  transaction  was  confirmed  hy  the  Imperial  authority ; 
and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they  already 
possessed,  absolved  the  provincials  from'  their  allegiance; 
Hnd  established  on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid, 
f>imdation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.**  ^rom  that  era 
they  enjoyed  the  right  <^  celebrating  at  Aries  the  games  of  the 
circus ;  and  by  a  singular  privil^e,  which  was  denied  even 
to  the  Persian  monaroh,  the  gM  coin,  impressed  with  their 
name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the  empire.** 
A  Greek  historian  ci  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm,  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by  their  domestic  annals.*'  He 
celebrates  their  politeness  and  urbanity,  their  regular  govern- 
ment, and  orthodox  religion;  and  boldly  asserts,  that  these 
Barbarians  couki  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress  and 
language  from  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Plsrhaps  the  Franks 
alr^y  displayed  the  social  disposition,-  and  lively  graces, 
which,  in  every  i^,  have  disguised  their  vices,  and  some- 
times concealed  their    intrinsic  merit      Perhaps  Agathias, 

**  Under  the  Merovnmn  kings,  Karseilles  still  imported  from  the 
East  paper,  wine,  oil,  unen,  siSr,  precious  atones,  apkea,  dm.  The 
Gauls,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  established 
in  GhiuL    See  M.  de  Guignes,  M6m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  xxxviL  p.  471 

**  Oo  Y^P  '0^  aovro  VaWias  ^vif  rb)  dfft^aXtt  KCKrifirOat  ^pdvyotf  iih  rov 
a&roKfdrfOf  ri  ipyotf  imtr^Yhawrog  ro9r6  yt.     This  Strong  declaration  of 

Procopios  (de  Bell.  Gothic;  L  iil  cap  83,  in  torn.  iL  p  41)  would  almost 
suffice  to  JQstify  the  Abb6  Dubos. 

«o  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and 
Aries,  imitated  the  comage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  seventy-two 
tolidi,  or  pieces,  to  the  pound  of  gold.  But  as  tne  Franks  estabusbed 
onle  a  decuple  proportion  of  gold  and  silyer,  ten  shillings  will  be  a 
sufficient  valuation  of  their  solidus  of  gold  It  was  the  common  stand- 
ard  of  the  Barbaric  fines,  and  contained  fortj  denarii,  or  silver  three 
penoes.  Twelre  of  these  denarii  made  a  mUdu»j  or  shiUin^,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  ponderal  and  numeral  livre,  or  pound  of  sitrer,  whidb 
has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modem  Franca  See  La  Blanc^ 
Traits  Historique  des  Moonbyes  de  France,  p.  86—48,  Ac 

*^  Agathias,  in  tom.  IL  p  4*7.  Gregoiy  of  Tours  exhibits  a  rerj 
diffisrent  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  ihe  same  bW 
lorical  snace,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  coB^'niHtty 
dbocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and  oormpt  manners. 
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and  the  Greeks,  were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
arms,  and  the  splendor  of  their  empire.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Bnigundy,  ^^ul,  except  the  Gothic  province  of  Septima- 
nia,  was  sub^t,  in  its  whole  extent,  to  the  sons  of  Glovis. 
Thej  'had  extinguished  the  German  kingdom  of  Thuringi^, 
and  thdr  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond  the  Rhine,  into 
the  heart  of  thdr  native  £>rests.  The  Alemanni,  and  Bavari- 
%n8,  who  had  occupied  the  Roman  ptoivinces  of  Rhaetia  and 
NToridim,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves 
the  humble  vassals  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of 
the  Alps  was  incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the 
last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Ciovis  united  the  inheritance  and 
conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his  kingdom  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  modern  France.  Yet  modem  France, 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy,  fer  surpasses, 
in  wealth,  populousness^  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagobert." 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe 
who  can  deduce  a  perpetual  succession  torn  the  conquerors 
of  the  Western  empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  On  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  students,  who  had  been  formed  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Rome,  disdained  their  Barbarian  an- 
cestors ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  patient  labor  could 
provide  the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite, 
the  curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times.**  At  length  the  eye 
of  criticism  and  philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of 
France;  but  even  philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the 
contagion  of  prejudice  and  passion.  The  most  extreme  and 
ex.clusive  systems,  of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls,  oi 
of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have 

'*  M.  de  FoDoemagDe  has  traced,  in  a  correet  and  elegant  disserta- 
tion, (Mem.  de  rA<»d6mi6,  torn.  Tiil  p.  605—528,)  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

**  The  Ahb6  Duhoe  (HistcMre  Critique,  torn.  i.  pu  29—86)  has  truly 
and  agreeably  represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies ;  and  he 
observes,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the 
jrear  15'60.  AcoonSng  to  tlie  complaint  of  Heineccius,  (Opera,  tom 
lii  Sylloge,  iii  p.  248;  <bc^)  Germany  received  with  indifference  and 
eootempt  the  codes  of  Barbaric  laws,  which  were  published  by  Herol- 
dus»  Lindenbrogiiie^  M  At  present  those  laws,  (as  &r  as  they  relate 
to  Qanl,)  the  htttory  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of 
ihm  Merovingiac  race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state,  in  the  firsi 
ftor  vutumes  of  the  Histoiians  of  France. 
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been  rashlj  oonoeiyed,  and  obstinately  defended;  and  the 
intemperate  diepntants  have  aociued  each  other  of  oonspiring 
against  the  prenwative  of  the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles, 
or  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Yet  the  sharp  conflict  has  use- 
faliy  exerdsed  the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius'; 
,  and  each  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished  and  victorious^ 
has  extirpated  som«  ancient  errors,  and  established  some 
interesting  truths.  An  impartial  stranger,  instructed  by  their 
discoveries,  their  disputes,  and  even  their  fisiults,  may  describe, 
frotn  the  same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  pro- 
nndals,  after  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.*^ 

The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  condition  of  human  society, 
is  regulated,  however,  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When 
Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he 
discovered  some  permanent  maxims,  or  customs,  of  public 
and  private  life,  which  were  preserved  by  faithfiil  traditicMi 
till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  of  the  Latin 
tongue.*^  Before  the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the 
roost  powerful. tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks,  appointed  four 
venerable  chieftains  to  compose  the  Salic  laws;**  and  their 

**  In  the  space  of  [about']  thirty  years  (1'728 — IVM)  this  interesting 
isnb|ect  has  heen  agitated  by  the  iree  spirit  of  the  count  de  Boulain- 
yQliera,  (M^moires  Historiques  easr  r£tat  de  la  France,  particularly 
.torn.  I  p.  16—49  ;)the  learned  iDgeouity  of  the  Abb6  Dubos,  (Histoire 
Critique  de  rEtablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise  dans  les  Qanles, 
2  vols,  in  4to ;)  the  comprehensive  genios  of  tlie  president  de  Montes- 
qoien,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  particularly  L  zxviiL  zzz.  zxkl;)  and  the 
good  sense  and  diligence  of  the  ADb6  de  Mably,  (Observations  sur 
rHistoire  de  France,  2  vols.  12ma) 

**  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of 
Heincccius,  the  History^  and  the  MetnentSy  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  a 
judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse 
the  defects  of  that  barbarous  jurisprudence. 

**  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the.  original  language  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  fifth  century,  before 
the  era  (A.  D.  421)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Pharamond.  The  preface 
mentions  the  four  cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators ;  and 
many  provinces,  Franconia^  Saxoi^,  Hanover,  Brabcmt,  <&c.,  have 
claimea  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of  Heineo- 
riu^  d3  Lege  SalicS,  torn.  iiL  Sylloge  iii.  p.  247 — 267.* 


*  Tne  relative  antiqatty  of  'lie  two  copies  of  the  Salic  law  has  been  ooft- 
fMUfd  with  great  learning  and  ingemiiQ'.  The  work  of  M.  'Wiarda,  Hk* 
(dnr  and  Bxplanation  of  d^  Salic  Law,  B:«inen,  1608,  aaserU  that  what  ii 
iaiM  the  Lex  A-ntiqua,  or  Vetnstior  in  wbidi  many  Germaa  iroNs  in 
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liibors  were  examined  aod  approved  in  thiee  successive  aft* 
semblies  of  the  people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  be 
reformed  several  articles  that  appeared  incompatible  with 
Christianity :  tbe  Salic  law  was  again  amended  by  his  8on» ; 
and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Di^obert,  the  code  was  re*, 
vised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one  hundred  years 
afler  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the 
same  period,  the  customs  of  the  Hiptuirians  were  transcribed 
and  published ;  and  Charlemagne  himself,  the  legislator  of  his 
age  and  country,  had  accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws, 
which  still  prevailed  among .  the  Franks."  The  same  care 
was  extended  to  their  vassals ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Bavarians  were  diligently  compiled  and  ratified 
by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The 
Visigoths  and  Burgundums^  whose  conquests  in  Qaul  pre- 
ceded those  of  the  Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attain 
one  of  the  principal  benefit0  of  civilized  society.  Euiic  was 
the  first  of  the  Grothic  princes  who  expressed,  in  writing,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  people ;  and  the  composition  of 
the  Burgundian  laws  was  a  measure. of  policy  rather  than  of 
justice ;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the  affections,  of 
their  Gallic  subjects.*'  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Germans  framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a  time  when  the 
elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  finally  con- 
summated. In  the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
we  may  compare  the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of 
civil  wisdom ;  and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suggested  in 

•'  Eginhard,  in  Vit  Caroli  Magni,  c  29,  in  torn.  v.  p.  100.  By 
tbese  two  laws,  most  critics  understand  tho  Salic  and  the  Ripuarian. 
The  former  extended  from  the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire,  (torn. 
\v.  p.  151,)  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the 
Rhme,  (torn.  iv.  p.  222.) 

••  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  codes,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prolo^e 
to  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Franks  more  forcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of 
Tours. 

muigled  with  the  Latin,  has  no  claim  to  saperior  antiquity,  and  may  be 
BQspected  to  be  more  modem.  M.  Wiarda  has  been  opposed  by  M.  Facr- 
bach,-who  maintains  the  higher  age  of  the  *' ancient*'  Code,  which  ban 
been'greally  comipted  by  the  transcribers.  Bee  Gnizot  Conrs  de  THistohe 
llodeme,  vol.  i  sect  9 :  and  the  preface  to  the  nsefal  repnblicatioii  of  fl>fl 
of  the  dilferent  texts  of  the  Salic  law,  with  that  of  the  Riroariar.,  in  |Mif>> 
■Oel  cdamns.    By  E.  A.  L  Laspcyres,  Halle.  1833.— II. 
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ftmyr  of  Bwrbarism,  our  calmer  reflectioiis  will  ascribe  to  <Im 
RooMns  the  superior  adyantages,  not  ondj  ctf  sdence  mni 
leaaon,  but  of  humanity  and  justice.  Tet  the  laws  *  of  the 
Barbarians  were  adapted  to  tiieir  wants  and  desires,  their  oo- 
onpationa  and  their  capaci^^ ;  and  they  all  contributed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  promote  the  improvement,  of  the  society 
for  whose  use  they  were  originally  established.  The  Mero- 
vingians, instead  of  imposing  a  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on  tbeir 
various  subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each  &mily,  of 
their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  institutions ;  ^  nor 
were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  this 
legal  toleration/*  The  children  embAiced  the  law  of  their 
parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that  of  his 
patron ;  and  in  all  causes  where  the  parties  were  of  different 
nations,  the  plaintiff  or  accuser  was  obliged  to  follow  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  defendant^  who  may  always  plead  H  judicial  pre- 
sumption of  right,  or  innocence.  A  more  ample  latitude 
was  allowed,  if  every  dtisen,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  desired  to  live,  and  the 
national  society  to  whidi  he  chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indul- 
gence would  aboluh  the  piirtial  distinctions  of  victory :  and  the 
RoDM&n  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hardships 
of  their  condition ;  since  it  depended  on  themselves  to  assume 
the  privilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert  the  character^  of  free  arid 
wariike  Barbarians.*' 

'*  Hie  Ripoartan  law  declares,  and  defines,  tliis  indolgenee  in  fkyor 
of  the  plaintiiB^  (tit  zzxL  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240;)  and  the  same  toleration  ia 
understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  codes,  except  that  of  the  Visigoths 
of  Spain.    Tanta  diyersitas  legum  (says  Agobard  in  the  ninth  century) 

Suaata  non  solum  in  regionibus,  aut  ciritatibus,  sed'etiam  in  multis 
omibus  habetun  Nam  plerwnqae  contingtt  ut  simul  eant  aut  sedeant 
quinque  homines,  et  nuUus  eorum  communem  le^m  cum  alterohabeat, 
(m  tom.  vi  p.  S66.)  He  foolishly  proposes  to  mtroduoe  a  uoilormity 
of  law,  as  well  as  of  laith.f 

'*  Inter  Romanes  negotia  causarum  Romanis  legibns  prsBcipimus 
terminarl  Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated 
by  Clotaire,  the  son  of  Clovis,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks  (in  torn, 
iv.  a  116)  about  the  year  660.  _  .        . 

^*  This  liberty  of  choice  X  has  been  apUy  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loiz, 


*  The  most  complete  ooUection  of  these  codes  is  in  the  "  Barbaronuo  l^es 
antiqaa,"  by  P.  CaneiaiHr  5  vols,  folio,  Venice,  1781^9.-— M. 

t  It  is  the  object  of  the  importanK  work  of  M.  Savigny,  Geschichte  del 
Bomisches  Recbts  in  Mittelalter,  to  show  the  perpetni^  of  the  Roman  kw 
froai  the  5th  to  the  ISth  oentvy.— M. 

t  Oibbon  appears  to  have  doubted  the  evidence  oc  which  this '  Obent 
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When  justice  inexorably  requires  the  death  of  a  iBurdoter, 
each  priv£ite  citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  laws, 
the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  community,  are  the  guardians 
of  his  personal  safety.  But  in  the  loose  society  of  the  Ger- 
mans, revenge  was  always  honorable,  and  often  meritorious: 
the  independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vindicated,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  injuries  which  he  had  offered  or  received ;  and  he 
bad  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry 
passions.  The  magistrate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  inter- 
posed, not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if 
ne  could  persuade  or  compel  the  contending  parties  to  pay 
and  to  accept  the  moderate  fine  which  had  been  ascertained 
as  the  price  of  blood.*'  The  fierce  spirit  of  the  Franks  would 
have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence ;'  the  same  fie'rcenesfe 
despised  these  ineffectual  restraints ;  and,  when  their  simpk 
manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty  or  delib- 
erate guilt  In  every  just  government  the  same  penalty  is 
inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant 

L  zxviii.  2)  from  the  constitirtion  of  Lothaire  I.*  (Leg.  Lansobard  1.  il 
tit  IviL  in  Codex  Liodenbrog.  p.  664 ;)  thou^  the  example  is  too  re- 
cent and  partial.  From  a  various  reading  in  the  Salle  law,  (tit  xUt. 
not  xIy.)  the  Abb6  de  Mably  (torn,  i  p.  290^293)  has  conjectured, 
that  At  first  ft  Barbarian  only,  and  afterwards  any  man,  (consequently 
a  Roman,)  might  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  I  am  sorry 
to  offend  this  mgenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the  stricter  sense 
(Barbarum)  is  expressed  in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagne ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  Uie  Royal  and  Wolfenbuttle  MSS.  The  looser  inter- 
pretation (hominem)  is  authorized  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from 
whence  Heroldus  published  hu^  edition^  See  the  four  original  texts  of 
the  Salic  law  in  tom.  iv.  p.  14t,  173,  196,  220. 

**  In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  ex|>iated 
oy  a  pecuniary  satbiaction  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  (Feithius 
Antiquitat  Homeria  L.il  c.  8.)  Heineccius,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  Ele- 
ments of  Germanic  Law,  jhyorably  suggests,  that  at  Rome  and  Athens 
'homicide  was  only  punished  with  exUe.  It  is  true:  but  exile  was  a 
uipital  punishment  tor  a  citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens. 


of  e&oice*'  rested.  His  doabts  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  M. 
SaTigny,  who  has  not  onlv  ooniuted  bat  traced  with  oonvincing  sagacity  the 
crigin  and  progress  of  this  error.  As  a  genera)  principle^  though  liable  to 
some  cxcepdoLS,  each  lived  according  to  his  native  law.  Roxnische  Reebt 
toL  Ij,.  123—138-^. 

*  This  constitution  of  Lothaire  at  first  related  only  to  the  duchy  ef 
Borne;  it  ^rwards  finmd  its  way  intc  the  Lombard  code.    Sarignj,  p 
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or  a  prince.  Bat  the  national  inequality  estakiished  by  the 
Franks,  in  tl  eir  criminal  proceedingB,  was  the  last  icsnlt  and 
abuse  of  oonquesC  In  the  calm  momenta  of  l^islation, 
they  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  hfe  of  a  Roman  was  of 
smaller  value  than  that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  AntruHum^^*  a 
name  ezpresisive  of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity  among 
the  Franks,  was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces 
of  gold ;  while  the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
king's  table,  might  be  legally  omrdered  at  the  expense  of 
three  hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition ;  but  the  meaner  Romans 
were  exposed  to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  triifiing  compensa- 
tion of  one  hundred,  or  even  6{lty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these 
laws  been  r^;iilated  by  any  principle  of  equity  or  reason,  the 
public  protection  should  have  supplied,  in  just  proportion,  the 
want  of  personal  strength.  But  the  legislator  had  weighed  w 
the  scale,  not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  soldier 
against  that  of  a  shive :  the  head  of  an  insolent  and  rapadoua 
Barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  slightest  aid 
was  afforded  to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensi- 
bly abated  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  and  the  patience  of 
the  vanquished ;  and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught,  by  expe- 
rience, that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries  than  he  could  inflict 
As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  became  less  ferocious,  their 
laws  were  rendered  more  severe ;  and  the  Merovingian  kingi 
attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial  rigor  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundiahs.^^    Under  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  murder 

*'  This  proportion  is  fixed  hy  the  Salic  (tit  xliv.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147) 
nod  the  Ripuarian  (tit  vii  xl  xxxvL  in  torn.  iv.  p.  237,  241)  laws:  but 
the  hitter  does  not  distinguish  any  difference  of  Romans.  Tet  the 
orders  of  the  dcrgy  are  placed  above  tlie  Franks  themselves,  and  the 
Burgundians  and  Alemanui  between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans. 

^*  The  Antrugtiones,  qui  in  tnute  Dominica  mnt,  leudi,JideU»,  un- 
doubtedly represent  the  first  order  of  Franks^,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  rank  was  personal  or  hereditary.  The  Abb6  de  Mablr 
(torn.  i.  p.  834 — 347)  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth 
(Esprit  1-  XXX.  &  25)  by  dating  the  origin  of  French  nobility  from  the 
reign  of  Clotaire  IL  (A.  D.  616.) 

^  See  the  Burgundian  laws,  (tii  il  in  torn.  iv.  p.  257,)  the  code  of 
the  Visigoths,  (L  vL  tit  v.  in  tom.  p.  884,)  and  the  constitution  of 
CkUdebertt  not  of  Paris,  but  most  eviaently  of  Austrasia,  (in  torn.  iv.  p 
]  12.)  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  pish,  and  excessiva 
Childebert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers ;  quomodo  sine 
lege  involavit,  sine  lege  moriatur ;  and  even  the  negligent  judge  itm 
iBTolved  in  the  same  sentence.    The  Vi^igotlis  abandoned  aa  i 
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was  universally  punished  with  death ;  and  ihe  use  of  capital 
punishments  has  been  liberallj  multiplied  in  the  jurispradenoe 
of  hiodern  Europe.'* 

The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  Oonstantine,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians. 
The  harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified 
into  the  Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of  Count,  or  oi  Prsefect ;  and  the 
same  officer  assumed,  within  his  district,  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  the  admmistn^ion  of  justice.'^  But  the  fierce 
and  illiterate  chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  th« 
duties  of  a  judge,  which  required  all  the  faculties  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  laboriously  cultivated  by  experience  and  study ; 
and  his  rude  ignorance  was  compelled  to  embrace  some  sim- 
ple, and  visible,  methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice. 
In  every  religion,  the  Deity  has  been  invoked  to  confirm  the 
truth,  or  to  punish  the  ^dsehood  of  human  testimony ;  but 
this  powerful  instrument  was  misapplied  and  abused  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  German  legislators.  The  party  accused 
might  justify  his  innocence,  by  producing  before  their  tribunal 
a  number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  declared  their 
belief^  or  assurance,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  this  legal  number  of  compurgators  was 
multiplied;  seventy -two  voices  were  required  to  absolve  an 
incendiary  or  assassin :  and  when  the  chastity  of  a  queen  of 
France  was  suspected,  three  hundred  gallant  nobles  swore, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince  had  been  actually 
begotten  by  her  deceased  husband.**     The  sin  and  scandal 


oessful  surgeon  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  de  eo 
facere  Yoluerint  habeant  potestatem,  (L  zl  tit.  L  in  torn.  iv.  p.  435.) 

^*  See,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Heineccius,  the  Ele- 
menta  Juris  Germanici,  L 11  p.  2,  No.  261,  262,  280 — 283.  Yet  some 
vestiges  of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced 
in  Qermany  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

^^  The  whole  subject  of  the  Grermanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction, 
is  copiously  treated  by  Heineccius,  (Element  Jur.  Germ.  1.  iii.  No. 
1 — ^^72.)  I  cannot  find  any  proof  that,  under  the  Merovingian  race,  the 
teabiniy  or  assessors,  were  cnosen  by  the  people.* 

'•  Gregor.  Turon.  I,  viiL  c.  9,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  Montesquieu  olh 
serves,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxviii.  c.  18,)  that  the  Salic  law  did  not 


•  The  ciaestion  of  the  scabini  is  treated  at  considerable  length  by  Savigny. 
He  qaestions  the  existence  of  the  scabini  anterior  to. Charlemagne.  Before 
this  time  thia  decision  was  by  an  open  court  of  tlie  freemen,  the  boni  hMninM. 
Rdauflobe  Recbt,  vol.  i  p.  19.S.  et  seq.— M. 
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of  manifest  and  fimquent  perjuries  engaged  the  magistratei 
to  remove  these  dangerous  temptations;  and  to  supply  th^ 
defects  of  human  testimony  by  the  fomous  experiments  of  fire 
and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials  were  so.  capriciously 
contrived,  that,  in  some  cases,  guilt,  and  innocence  in  othas, 
could  not  be  proved  without  Uie  interposition  of  a  miracle.l 
Such  mirades  were  really  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity ;  the| 
most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this  easy  and  infalli- 
ble method,  and  the  turbulent  Barbarians^  who  might  have 
disdained  the  sentmce  of  the  magistrate,  submissively  acqui- 
esced in  the  judgment  <^  God/' 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  superior 
credit  and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not 
beheve  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  h  coward 
deserved  to  live.**  -  Both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings, 
the  plaintifl^  or  accuser,  the  d^endant,  or  even  the  wit- 
ness, were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge  from  the  ant^onist 
who  was  destitute  of  legal  proofs ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  either  to  desert  ^eir  cause,  or  publicly  to  noaintain  their 
honor,  in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought  either  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation ;  '^  and 
the  decision  of  the  sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  .  This  san- 
guinary law  was  introduced  into  Graul  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  their  legislator  Gundobald*'  condescended  to  answtf  the 

admit  these  negative  proo/t  so  uniTersally  establisbed  in  the  Barbaric 
codes.  Tet  this  obscure  concubine  (Fredegundis,)  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  grandson  of  Olovis,  must  hare  followed  the  Salic  law. 

''*  Muratori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissertations 
(xxxvil  xzziz.)  on  the  judgmerU*  of  Ood.  It  was  expected  that  firt 
would  not  bum  the  innocent;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  wAer 
would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

**  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Lobe,  L  xzriil  c.  17)  hiui  condescended  to 
explain  and  excuse  "  la  maniSre  de  penser  de  nos  p^res,**  on  the  sub 
ject  of  judicial  combata  He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the 
oge  of  Gundobald  to  that  of  St  Lewis ;  and  the  philosopher  is  some 
times  lost  in  the  lesal  antiquarian. 

*^  In  a  memoraUe  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (A.  D.  820,)  before  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  legem 
propriam,  utpote  quia  uterque  Gothus  erat,  equestri  pugnt  congres- 
«us  est,  (Vit  Lud.  Pii,  c  33,  in  torn.  vL  p.  103.)  Ermoldus  Nigdlus, 
(L  iil  643-T-628,  in  tom.  vi.  p.  48 — 60,)  who  describes  the  duel,  admlrefl 
the  a,n  nova  of  fighting  on  horseback,  which  was  unknown  to  thf 
Franks. 

"  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons,  (A.  D.  501,)  Oandp> 
bald   establishes   and  justifies   the  use  of    judicial  combat^)  Lf^ 
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tomplaints  and  objections  of  his  subject  Avitus.  ^Ia  it  boI 
true,"  said  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  ^  thi^t  the  event 
of  natkmai  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed,  by  the  jndg* 
ment  of  God ;  and  that  his  providence  awards  the  victory  to 
the  juster  cause  f"  By  such  prevailing  arguments,  the  absurd 
and  cruel  practice  of  judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to 
some  tribes  of  Germany,  was  propagated  and  established  in  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  At  the 
end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of  legal  violence  was  not  totally 
extinguished ;  and  the  inefiectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes, 
and  of  synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of  super* 
stition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  with  reason  and 
humanity.  The  tribunals  were  stained  with  the  blood,  per- 
haps, of  innocent  and  respectable  dtisens ;  the  law,  which  now 
&vorB  the  rich,  then  yielded  to  the  strong ;  and  the  old,  the 
feeble,  and  liie  infirm,  were  condemned,  either  to  renounce 
their  &irest  claims  and  possessions,  to  sustain  the  dangers  of 
an  unequal  conflict,'*  or  to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  merce- 
nary champion.  This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was-  imposed 
on  the  provincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of  any  injuries  in 
their  persons  and  property.  Whatever  might  be  the  strength, 
or  courage,  of  individuals,  the  victorious  Barbarians  excelled 
in  the  love  and  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  vanquished  Roman 
was  unjustly  summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the 
bloody  contest  which  had  been  already  decided  against  bis 
country.** 
A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

Burgood.  tit  jW.  in  torn.  iL  p.  267,  268.J  Three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish 
the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant,  (in  torn,  vl  p.  856-^-858.)  He  relates  the 
conversation  of  Graidobald  and  Avitus. 

*'  **  Acckirt,  (says  Agobard,)  ut  non  solnm  yalentes  viribus,  sed  etiam 
infirmi  et  senes  lacessantur  ad  pngnam,  etiam  pro  yilissimis  rebus. 
Quibusforalibuscertaminibuscontingunt  homicidia  injusta;  et  cnidelea 
ac  perversi  eyentus  judiciorum.  Like  a  prudent  rhetorician,  he  sup- 
presses the  legal  privilege  of  hiring  champions. 

**  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix»  zxviil  c  14,)  who  understands 
wAy  the  iudicial  combat  was  admitted  by  the  Burgundians,  Ripu- 
arians,  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringians,  Frisons,  and 
Saxons,  is  satbfied  (and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion) 
that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Tet  the  same  custom,  at 
least  iu  case  of  treason,  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldus,  Kigellus  (1.  iiL  648, 
tD  tom.  yl  p.  48,)  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Fioui^ 
^46,  i<i  tom.  yi.  p.  112,)  as  the  "mos  antiquus  Franoorum,  nnw 
mcriA  ■oUto,*'  <fec  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  nobleit  of 
''     Mfibes.    *   ^      ^ 
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Germans  had  formerly  passed  the  Rhine  under  the  command 
of  Ariovistus.  One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Seqaani  was  appropriated  to  their  use;  and  the  conqueror 
soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of  another  third,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  new  colony  of  twentj-four  thousand 
Harharians,  whom  he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of 
Gaul.**  At  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovis- 
tns,  usurped  the  same  unequal  proportion  of  ttDO  thirds  of  the 
subject  lands.  But  this  distribution,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  province,  may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the  peculiar 
districts  where  the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  by 
their  own  choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  .  In  these 
districts,  each  Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospi- 
tality with  some  Roman  provincial.  To  this  unwelcome 
guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  abandon  two  thirds  of 
his  patrimony ;  but  the  German,  a  shepherd  and  a  hunter, 
might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  spacious  range  of 
wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though  most  val- 
uable, portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husbandmmi.** 
Hie  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encouraged 
an  opinion,  that  the  rapine  of  the  J^anks  was  not  moderated, 
or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal  division ; .  that  they  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  without  ordei 
or  control ;  and  that  each  victorious  robber,  according  to  his 
wants,  his  avarice,  and  his  strength,  measured  with  his  sword, 
the  extent  of  his  new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  theii 
sovereign,  the  Barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exer- 
cise such  arbitrary  depredation ;  but  the  firm  and  artful  policy 
of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  aggravate 
the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  wbil»»t  it  corrupted  the  union 
and  discipline  of  the  conquerors.*    The  memorable  vase  of 

**  Cssar  de  Bell.  Gall.  I.  i.  c.  81,  in  torn.  I  p.  213. 

"*  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of.land«  occasionally  scattered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Burg^dians,  (tit.  liv.  No.  1,  t,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  271,  272,) 
and  Visigoths,  (L  x.  tit  i.  No.  8,  9,  16,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  428,  429,  480,)  are 
skilfully  explained  by  the  president  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  LoIk, 
I.  zxx.  c  7,  8,  9.)  I  shall  only  add,  that  among  the  Ooths,  the  division 
seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  neighborhoo<lj 
that  the  Barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining  *hird  ;  and  that 
the  Romans  might  recover  their  right,  unless  they  ^fti«  t^rrrd  by  i 
prescription  of  fifty  years. 

(Hist  des  Fran^ais,  v(A.  i  -p.  197)  observes^  cNi^   Ou  ^mtim 
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SoiflBonB  is  a  monument  and  a  pledge  of  the  regular  dbtribn- 
tion  of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
Clovis  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful  army,  and  settle- 
ments for  a  numerous  people ;  without  inflicting  any  wanton 
or  superfluous  injuries  on  the  loyal  Catholics  of  Gaul.  The 
ample  fund,  which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Impe- 
rial patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and  Gothic  usurpations,  would 
diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  and  the 
humble  provincials  would  more  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal 
and  r^ular  distribution  of  their  loss."^ 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  in  their 
extensive  domain.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  de- 
lighted in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  ancestors ;  the  cities 
were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay  ;  and  their  coins,  their 
charters,  and  their  synods,  are  still  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  villad,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they  successively 
resided.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  petiaces^  a  title 
which  need  not  excite  any  unseasonable-  ideas  of  art  or  lux- 
ury, were  scattered  through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom  ; 
and  if  some  might  claim  the  honors  of  a  fortress,  the  far 
greater  part  eoukl;  be  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable 
farms. .  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired  kings  was  sur- 
rounded with  convenient  yards  and  stables,  for  Uie  cattle  and 
tlie  poultry  ;  the  garden  was  planted  with  useful  vegetables ; 

*^  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  zzx.  c  7)  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (Obflervations,  torn  i. 
p.  21, 22)  agree  in  tliis  strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private 
rapine.  The  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Etat  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  22, 
23)  shows  a  strong  understanding  through  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice.*' 

were  not  a  conquering  people,  who  had  emigrated  wnth  their  families,  like 
the  Goths  or  Bargandiaos.  The  women,  the  cliildren,  the  old,  had  not  fol- 
lowed Clovis :  they  remained  in  their  ancient  possessions  on  the  Waoi  and 
.  the  Rhine.  The  adventurers  alone  had  formed  the  invading  force,  and  they 
always  considered  themselves  as  an  army,  not  as  a  colony.  Hence  their 
laws  retained  no  traces  of  the  partition  cf  the  Roman  properties.  It  is 
carioas  to  observe  the  recoil  from  the  national  vanity  of  the  French  faisto- 
riaas  of  the  lastcentnry.  M.  Sismondi  compares  the  position  of  the  Franks 
wiih  regard  to  the  conquered  people  with  that  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  his 
corsair  troops  to  the  peacefal  inhabitants  of  that  province :  M  Thierry 
(Lettres  snr  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  117)  with  that  of  the  Turks  towards 
the  Raias  or  Phanariotes.  the  mass  of  the  Greeks. — M. 

"  Sismondi  supposes  that  the  Barbarians,  if  a  farm  were  conveniently 
flituated,  would  show  no  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  property ;  "r  ut  ir 
gmertl  tbeoe  would  have  been  vacant  land  enough  for  the  lots  assigned  to 
•Id  or  worn-oat  warriors,  (Hist  des  Fran^ais.  vd.  i.  p  196.)— XI. 
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di»  vwioiii  tndm,  the  labon  of  agricaltiirey  and  even  tbe  arte 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  hi 
the  emolument  of  the  sovereign ;  his  magasines  were  filled 
with  oorn  and  wine,  either  for  sale  or  consumption ;  and  the 
whole  administration  was  conducted  hy  the  strictest  maxima 
«f  fNrivats  economy.**  This  ample  patrimonif  was  appropri- 
%(od  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of.  Glovis  and  ,his  suo- 
eesBors ;  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their  brave  companions, 
who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal 
lervice.  Instead  of  a  horse,  or  a  suit  of  armor,  each  com- 
panion, according  to  his  rank,  or  merit,  or  favor,  was  invested 
with  a  benefice,  the  primitive  name,  and  most,  simple  form,  of 
the  feudal  possesions.  These  gifts  might  be  resumed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sove^bign ;  and  his  feeble  prerogative  derived 
some  support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality.*  But  this 
dependent  tenure  was  gradually  abolished  **  by  the  independ- 
ent and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established  the  per. 
petual  property,  and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  benefices ; 
a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  which  had  been  injured,  or 
neglected,  by  its  precarious  masters.**  Besides  these  royal 
and  beneficiary  estates,  a  lai^  proportion  had  beep  assigned, 
in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  aUodial  and  Salic  lands :  they,  were 

**  See  the  rnetic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Gharlemogiie,  whidi  oon- 
tains  seventy  distinct  and  minute  regulatbns  of  that  great  monarch, 
(in  torn.  Y.  p.  662 — 66*7.)  He  requires  an  account  of  the  horns  and 
skins  of  the  ffoats,  allows  his  fish  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  directs,  that 
the  hirger  vimis  {Capitanece)  shall  maintain  one  hundred  hens  and  thirty 
geese;  and  the  smaller  {Mdfuiomdes)  fifty  hens  and  tweWe  geese. 
Mabillon  (de  Be  Djplomatict)  has  investigated  the  names,  the  number, 
and  the  situation  of  the  Merovingian  vilhM. 

**  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit  L  No.  4,  in  tom.  iv. 

f).  257)  it  is  evident^  that  a  deserving  son  might  expect  to  hold  the 
ands  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  royal  bounty  of  Gundo* 
bald.  The  Bur^dians  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and 
their  example  might  encourage  the  Beneficiaries  of  France. 

**  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fie&  are  clearly  fixed  l>y  the 
Abbe  de  Mahly.  His  aoeurate  distinction  ai  times  gives  him  a  merit 
y*  which  even  Montesquieu  is  a.stranger. 


*  The  ftsamption  of  benefices  at  the  plea&are  of  the  sovereign,  (the 
dffitieral  theory  down  to  his  time,)  is  ably  oootested  by  Mr.  Hallam ;  "  fix 
this  resumption  some  delinqnency  mast  be  impated  to  the  vassal."  Middto 

i^scs,  voL  1  -  ''"     '^ ^ -"  *--  -~* ^  '—  "*-  -•  —1 1—1— 

with  the  b 
sroikl,  indicated  1 


mpiion  some  aeuoqaeocy  fousc  oe  impuiea  w  loe  vasaai.  jaioaiB 
1 1.  p.  16a.  The  leader  will  be  interested  by  the  singular  analogies 
I  beneficial  and  fendsl  system  of  Europe  m  a  remote  pan  of  As 
idicated  by  Col.  Tod  in  his  splendid  work  w  Riga'sthan,  v«L  L  « 
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eiempt  from  tribute,  and  th«  Salic  hmds  were  equally  shared 
among  the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks.** 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  decay  of  the  Merovingian 
iine,  a  new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under 
the  appellation  of  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right  to  govern, 
and  a  license  to  oppress,  the  subjecA  of  their  peculiar  territory. 
Their  ambition  might  be  checked  by  the  hostile  resistance 
of  an  equal:  but  the  laws  were  extinguished;  and  the 
sacrilegions  Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance 
of  a  saint  or  bishop,**  would  seldom  respect  the  landmarks  of 
a  profene  and  defenceless  neighbor.  The  common  or  pub- 
lic rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,**  were  severely  restrained  by  the 
German  conquerors,  whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion, 
was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  vague  dominion  which 
Mak  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined  to  some  fortunate  individuals 
of  the  human  species.  Gaul  was  again  overspread  vrith 
woods;  and  the  animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use  or 
pleasure  of  the  lord,  might  ravage  with  impunity  the  fields  of 
his  industrious  vassals.  Ihe  chase  was  the  sacred  privilege 
of  the  nobles  and  their  domestic  servants.  Plebeian  trans- 
gressors were  legally  chastised  with  striped  and  imprison- 
ment;** but  fn  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight  composition 

*^  See  the  Salic  law,  (tit  Izil  in  torn.  iv.  p.  166.)  The  origin  and 
natnre  of  these  Salic  lands,  which,  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  per- 
f<BcUy  understood,  now  perplex  bur  most  learned  and  sagadons  crii> 
icB.* 

*'  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St  Martm  (Greg 
Turon.  in  Maxima  Bibliothecft  Patrum,  tom.  xl  p  896—982)  were  re- 
peatedly performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audite  hsec  omnes  (exdaimt 
the  bishop  <rf  Tours)  protestatem  habentes,  after  rdating,  how  some 
horses  ran  mad,  that  had  been  turned  into  a  sacred  meadow. 

**  Heinec.  Element  Jur.  German.  L  ii.  p.  1,  No.  8. 

**  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  (A.  D.  821—826.  Cave,  Hist  Litte* 
raria,  p:  443,)  censures  the  legal  ^anny  of  the  nobles.  Fro  feris,  quas 
cora  hominum  non  aluit^  sed  Deus  in  oonmiune  mortalibus  ad  uten> 


*  No  tohition  seems  more  probable,  than  that  the  ancient  lawffirers  of  the 
Salic  Franks  prohibited  femttles  from  inheriting  the  lands  assigned  to  the 
nation,  upon  its  conquest  of  Gaal,  both  in  compliance  with  their  andent 
Qsages,  and  in  order  to  secore  the  military  service  of  every  proprietor.  Bat 
lanmi  sabsequentlv  acquired  by  purchase  or  other  means,  though  equally 
bound  to  the  public  detence.  were  relieved  from  the  severity  of  this  rule^ 
ard  presumed  not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Sallic.  Hallam's  Middle  A-g&k 
v^il.  i.  p.  145.    Compare  Sismondi,  vol.  i.  p.  196. — ^M. 

vin..  111. — Gc 
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for  tho  life  of  a  citizen.  U  waa  a  capital  ciime  to  de94K>y  a  aftag 
or  a  wild  bull  within  the  precincts  <^  the  royal  forested* 

Accordoig  to  the  nundms  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror 
became  the  lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  suV 
dued  and  spared  :*'  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery, 
which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  tlie  peaceful  sover^gnty 
of  Bome,  was  again  reYived  and  multiplied  by  the  perpetual 
hostilities  of  ^he  independent  Barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Bur- , 
gundian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  from  a  supcessful  expe- 
dition, <Lragged  after  lum  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and 
of  human  captives,  wbom^ie  treated  with  the.s^me  brutal  oon- 
tempt.  The  youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  an  ingenuous 
aspect  were  set  apart  for  the  domestic  service;  a  doiibtful 
situation,  which  alternately  exposed  them  to  the  favorable  or 
cruel  impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics  and  servants 
(smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakecs,  cooks,  gardener^ 
dyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  &e.)  employed  their 
skill  for  the  use,  or  profit,  of  theif  master.  But  the  Boman 
captives,  who  wece  destitute  of  arty  but  capable  of  labor,  were 
condemned,  without  regard  to  their  former  rank,  to  tend  the 
cattle  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  Barbarians.  The  iium* 
ber  of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  wei^  attached  to, the 
Gallic  estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new  supplies; 
and  the  servile  people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper 
of  their  lords,  was  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence, 
and  more  frequently  depressed  by  capridous  despotism.**    An 

dum  coocesat,  piiaper«»  a  p<»tdiiti(^bu8  spoliibiNir,  flagellankir, 
ergastalis  detruduntur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  enlm  qui  fft- 
wmt,  lege  mundi  se  faoere  juete  p|08se  ooQtendani  De  lostitatioQO 
Laiconun,  L  il  c.  28,  apod  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  Teliae,  torn,  iii 
pl848. 

**  On  a  mere  suspioioii,  Cliundo,  a  diamberliiin  of  GontTfliai,  kiag  oT 
Bargundy,  was  stonod  to  death,  (Qteg.  ToroD.  L  x.  c  10,  is  torn,  if 
p.  869.)  John  of  Balisbary  ^Policrai  L  i:  &  4)  asserts  the  rights  ol 
natnre,  and  exposes  the  cmel  practice  of  the  twelfth  centmy.  Set 
Heiaeooins,  Elem.  Jar.  Oerm.  L  li  p  1,  No.  61 — 67. 

^^  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  eztis* 
guished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  oi 
Christianity ;  but  it  might  be  proved,  from  frequent  passages  of  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  <Smx,  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  tut 
Merovingian  race ;  and  even  Grotius  himself  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Fada 
L  ill  a  '7,)  as  vrell  as  his  commentator  Barbeyrac,  have  labored  to  ree» 
oneile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 

*^  The  state,  professions,  <&c.,  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  GalUi 
daves,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  explained  by  Hcineccius,  (Element 
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ftbeolttte.powjQr  fti  life  aiid  denth  "^vas  ez^roiadd  by  these  kwds; 
and  when  they  raarried  their  daughters,  a  train  of  useful  scar* 
ytmtsy  chained  on  the  wagons  to  prevent  their  escape,  wtti 
semt  as  a  nuptial  present  iato  a  diatiuit  country/*  The  xdj^cs' 
ty  of  the  Bomap  Uws  ]Hx>t6cted  the  liberty  of  each  citizen, 
against  the  rash  effeols  of  his  own  distress  or  despair.  But  Uio 
subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  personal 
freedom ;  and  this  act  of  legii  suicide,  which  was  familiariy 
praetis^d^  is  eiq>reB8^  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and  afflicting 
to  the  dignity  of  bumau  nature.*" '  The  example  of  the  poor,  who 
pttrcbosed  life  by  the  ssK^oe  of  all  that  can  render  life  deisir^ 
able,  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who, 
in  times  of  public  disorder,  pusillanimously  crowded  to  belter 
themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful  chief,  and 
aroimd  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint  Their  submknon  was 
accepted  by  theser  temporal  or  spiritual  patrons ;  and  the  hasty 
transaction  irrecoverably  fixed  thdr  own  condition,  and  that 
of  thehr  latest  posteiity.  From  the  reign  of  Glovis,  during 
five  sudcesrive  centuries,  the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uni- 
f^Mrmly  tended  to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  confirm  the 
duration,  of  personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost 
obhtisfated  the  intermediate  ranka  of  society ;  and  left  an  ob- 
scure and  narrow  interval  betwe^i  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  transformed  by 
pride  and  prejudice  into  a  national  distinction,  universally 
established  by  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians. 
The  nobles,  who  elumed  their  genuine  or  febulous  descent 
from  the  independent  and  victorious  Franks,  have  asserted  and 
abused  the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest  over  a  prostrate  crowd 

Jur,  Qerm.  L  L  No.  28 — 47,)  Muratori,  (Dissertai  xiv.  xv^)  Bucange, 
(Gloss,  sub  Tooe  Servif)  and  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  (Obseryationsy  torn,  it 
p.  8,  Ac,  p.  237,  Ac)* 

••  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  vL  c^6,  in  torn,  il  p.  289)  relates  a  memo- 
rable example,  in  which  Chilperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a 
master.  Many  families  which  belonged  to  his  domus  fiscales  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spam. 

**  licentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualemcunque  Tolueritis  disciplinam 
p6nere;  yel  venumdare,  aut  quod  yobis  placuerit  de  me  facere 
Marcul£  FormuL  L  u.  28,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  497.  The  Formtda  of  lin- 
denbrogius,  (p.  569,)  and  that  of  Anjou,  (p.  565,)  are  to  the  same  effect 
Gregory  of  Tours  (L  yii.  c  45,  in  torn.  iL  p.  811)  speak  of  siaDy  persom 
who  sold  themselves  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 


Compare  Ilallam,  vol.  i.  p.  S16.— M. 
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«f  akvet  and  pleMans,  to  whom  they  impaled  the  imi^iUNy 
^Uagraoe  of  GaUic  or  Roman  extraetkHi. 

The  general  state  and  revolutiona  of  J^nee,  a  name  whioli 
was  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
particular  example  of  a  prorince,  a  diooese,  or  a  senatorial 
nmily.  Auvei^e  had  formerly  maintained  a  jiut  predm- 
inenee  among  the  independent  states  and  cities  of  Gaul.  The 
brave  and  numerous  inhabitants  displayed  a  singular  trophy ; 
die  sword  of  Caesar  himself  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was 
repulsed  before  the  walls  of  QeigoTia.^  As  the  common 
ompiing  of  Troy,  they  daimed  a  fraternal  allianoe  with. the 
fiomana;^*^  and  if  each  province  had  imitated  the  courage 
and  loyidty  of  Auvergne,  the  fidl  of  the  Western  empire  might 
have  been  prevented  or  delayed.  They  firmly  maintuned  the 
fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  the  Visigoths ; 
out  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  &Uen  in  the  battle  of  Poi« 
tiers,  they  accepted,  without  resistance,  a  victorious  and  Oath. 
oUc  sovereign.  This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved 
and  possessed  by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  ol  Clovis :  but  the 
remote  province  was  separated  from  his  Aiptrasian  dominions, 
by  the  intermediate  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans, 
which  formed^  after  their  Other's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his 
three  brothers.  The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  was  tempted 
by  the  neighborhood  and  beauty  of  Auvergne.**'  The  Upper 
country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into  the  mountains  of 
Uie  Oevennes,  presented  a  neb  and  various  prospect  of  woods 
md  pastures ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  dothed  with  vines ; 
And  each  eminenoe  was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  castle.  In 
the  Lower  Auveigne,  the  River  Allier  flows  through  the  £ur 

"*  When  Ctesar  saw  it,  he  laughed,  (Plutarch,  in  Cssar.  in  torn,  l 
p.  409:)  yet  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Oergovia  with  less 
iraDkness  than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory 
was  familiar.  He  acbiowleclges,  howeyer,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost 
forty-six  centurions  and  seven  hundred  men,  (de  BelL  GaUico,  Lvl 
c  44—68,  in  torn,  i  p.  270—212.) 

^*^  Audebant  se  quondam  fiitres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaoo 
populos  oomputare,  (Sidoa  Apollinar.  L  vil  epist  T,  in  torn  L  p.  199.) 
1  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  mbulous 
pedigree. 

^'^  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis, 
bad  given  Berry  to  Childebert^  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iil  c  12,  in  torn.  iL 
p.  192.)  Velim  (said  he)  Arvemam  Lemanem^  qu«B  tanti  jocunditatis 
gratii  refulgere  dicitur,  oculis  cernere,  (L  iil  c.  9,  p.  191.)  The  face  of 
the  country  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  llie  king  of  Pars  madi 
MB  entrr  m\  >  CieriLoa^ 
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aad  spactom  plain  of  limagne ;  and  the  inexfaanAtible  fertilHj 
of  the  Boil  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  without  any  interval  of 
repos^  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  harvests.'**  Oii  the 
fidse  report,  that  their  lawful  sovereign  had  been  slain  in  Ger- 
many, the  city  and  diocese  of  Aovergne  were  betrayed  by  the 
graniiiiBon  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Ohildebert  enjoyed  this 
clandestine  victory ;  and  l^e  free  subjects  of  Iliebdoric  threat- 
ened to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  resent* 
ment,  while  the  nation  was  ^igaged  in  the  Burgundian  war. 
But  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  their  king.  ^Follow  me,"  said  Theodoric,  ^  into 
Auvergne ;  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where  you  may 
acquire  gold^  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  apparel,  to 
the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat  my  promise ;  I  give 
you  the  people  and  their  wedth  as  your  prey ;  and  you  may 
transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country."  By  the 
execution  of  this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  foifeited  the  allegi- 
ance of  a  people  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  His  troops, 
reenforced  by  the  fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,^^  spread 
desolation  bwet  the  fruitful  fiice  of  Auvergne ;  and  two  places 
only,  a  strong  castle  and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved  or  redeemed 
from  their*  licentious  fury.  The  castle  of  Meroliac^*  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain ;  and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was 
enclosed,  with  some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  for- 
tifications. The  Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this 
impregnable  fortress ;  but  they  surprised  a  party  of  Mj 
stragglers ;  and,  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the  number  of 
then*  captr^es,  l^ey  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ransom,  the  alternative 


'"*  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidoniut,  (1.  iv.  episi  21, 
in  torn.  L  p,  '793,)  with  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Binnond,  (p.  279,  and 
61,  of  their  respective  editions.)  BoulainvilUers,  (Etat  de  la  France, 
torn,  il  p.  242 — 268,)  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Longueme,  (Description  de 
U  France,  part  1  pi  182-^139.) 

\**  Fnrorem  gientium,  quae  de  nlteriore  Bheni  amnis  parte  venerant, 
raperare  iion  poterat,  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iv.  c  60,  in  torn,  il  229,)  was  the 
excuse  of  another  king  of  Austrasia  (A.  D.  5t4)  for  the  ravages  which 
his  troops  committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

1^*  Ftom  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of.  Gregory 
niTovars  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  192)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place  named 
Ca$tel  Merliae^two  miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper  Auvergne.  fii 
this  idescription,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intra;  the  two  prn^vni- 
tbns  are  perpetually  confounded  by  Gregory,  or  his  tnaiscriMM;  nM 
the  sense  t^ust  always  decide. 
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«f  life  or  death  for  these  wretehed  victims,  whom  the  cmsi 
Duroaiisns  were  prepared  to  maasacie  on  the  refusal  of  the 
ganison.  Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brians, 
or  Brioude,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  Talnable  efieclB, 
had  taken  refiige  in  the  sanctaaiy  of  St  Jnfian.  The  doon 
of  the  dinrch  lesisted  the  assanH ;  bat  a  daring  soldier  entered 
through  a  window  of  the  ohoir,  and  opened  a  passage  to  Ins 
oompanioos.  The  clergy  and  people,  the  sacred  and  th»  pro- 
fane spoib,  were  mdelj  torn  &om  the  altar ;  and  tiie  saciv 
legions  division  was  mtude  at  a  small  distance  from  the.  town 
of  Brioade.  Bat  this  act  of  impiety  was  severdy  ehastised  by 
the  devont  son  of  Clovis. .  He  punished  with  death  tiie  mosii 
atrocioos  offenders ;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the  yen« 
geanee  <^  St  Jnlian;  released  the  captives;  Dastored  the 
plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary  five  miles  round 
the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr.^** 

Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvergne, 
Jheodorie  exacted  some  pledges  of  the  fbture  loyalty  of  a 
people,  whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their 
fear.  A  select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of  the  principal 
senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  hostages  of 
the  feith  of  Ohildebert,  and  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  ifirst 
rumor  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  servitude;  and  one  of  tiiem,  Attalua,^' 
whose  adventures  are  more  particularly  rdated,  kept  his 
mtater's  horsies  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful 
search,  he  was  discovered,  in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the 
emissaries  of  his  grandlatiier,  Gregory  Inahdp  of  Langres; 
but  his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant  sum  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble  captive.  His 
^liverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a 
lita^e  belonging  to  the  kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Ijangres/** 

^^  See  tibiese  revolutions,  and  warSi  of  Aavergne,  in  Gregory  of 
?Ci]ra,(Liie.3'7,in.toin.ap  188,  and  L  iae.9^12, 18,  p.  1^1, 192, 
dfi  liiffaculia  Si  Juliaa  a  13,  in  torn.  n.  p.  46C.)  He  frequently  betrays 
kiB  eztraordinary  attention  to  his  native  ooanvy. 

^*'  The  story  of  Attains  is  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  iil  e.  li, 
m  torn,  il  p.  193 — 195.)  His  editor,  the  P.  Ruinart,  oonfounds  this 
Attalus,  wBo  was  a  youth  (puer)  in  the  year  532,  with  ^  friend  of  Si- 
donius  of  the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autun,  fift**  or  sixty  years 
bafwe.  Such  an  error,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  ^oranoe,  is  ex- 
•cwed^  in  iorne  degree^  by  its  own  magnitada 

*••  This  Gregory,  the  gieat  grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Toon,  (in 
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An  unknown  a(j[enteasil J  introduced  him  into  the  same  fisimily 
The  Barbarian  parchased  Leo  for  the  price  of  twelve  pieces 
of  gold ;  and  waa  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  deeply  skilled 
in  &o  luxurj  of  an  episcopal  table :  ^^  Next  Sunday,"  said  the 
Frank,  *^  I  shall  invite  my  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  Exerf 
thy  arfc^  and  force  them  to  confess,  that  they  have  never  seen. 
or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the  king's  house.** 
Leo  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  poultry,  his  wishes  should  be  satisfied.  The  master, 
who  already  aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality j 
ftBsmned,  as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious  guests 
unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook ;  and  the  dexterous  Leo 
insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  management  of  his  house- 
hold. After  the  patient  expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he 
eantionsly  whispered  Ids  design  to  Attains,  and  exhorted  him 
to  prepare  for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night  At  the  hour  of 
midnight,  the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  the  table ;  and  the 
Frank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  with 
%  nocturnal  potation,  condescended  to  jest  on  the  &ciHty  with 
which  he  might  betray  his  trust  The  intrepid  slave,  after 
sustaining  thu  dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed- 
chamber ;  removed  his  spear  and  shield ;  silently  drew  the 
fleetest  hones  from  the  stable ;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates ; 
and  excited  Attains  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  incessant 
diligence.  Their  apprehensions  urged  them  to  leave  their 
haraes  on  the  banl^  of  the  Meuse  ;'**  they  swam  the  river, 
wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  subsisted  only 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As  they  lay 
concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard  the  noise  of  horses ; 
they  were  terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of  their  master, 
and  they  anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he  could 
seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he  would  cut  in  pieceb 

torn.  iL  p.  197,  490,)  lived  xiinety-two  years;  of  which  he  passed  foriy 
as  <»unt  of  Autiin,  and  thirty-two  as  bishop,  of  Langrea.  According 
to  the  poet  Fortunatus,  ha  displayed  eqiuul  merit  in  these  dififoreut 
stations. 

NobUis  antiqai  decanreas  ]«ole  pweniam, 

Nobilior  gestii,  none  super  astrs  maneL 
Arbiter  ante  ferox,  dein  pios  ipse  sacerdos, 

QaoB  domiiit  Joder,  fovit  amore  patris. 

^  iM  As  M.  do  Yalois,  and  the  P.  Ruinart,  are  determined  to  change 
the  Mosella  of  the  text  into  JTma,  it  becomes  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
alteratioo.  Tet^  after  some  examination  of  the  topography,  T  conM 
defend  the  common  reading. 
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With  bis  sword,  and  would  expose  the  other  on  a  gibbet  At 
leDgth,  Attalus  and  bis  £utbful '  Leo  reached  the  fi^ndly  habi- 
tation of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims,  who  recruited  .their,  fiiiiitii^ 
strength  with  bread  and  wine,  concealed  them  from  the  search 
of  Uieir  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  pauoe  of  Langres. 
Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy,  gial^iUf 
delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  &mily,  from  the  y<^e  of  servi^^ 
tude,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  property  of  a  farm,  where  he 
might  end  his' days  in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this 
singular  adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attains  himself 
to  his  cousin  or  nephew,  the  first  historian  of  the  Franks. 
Gregory  of  Tours"*  was  born  about  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost 
similar,  since  each  of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  sen- 
ator, and  a  bishop.  The  difierence  of  their  style  and  senti- 
ments may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul ;  and  clearly 
ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human  mind  had 
lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement*" 

We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the  oppoute,  and,  perhaps, 
artful,  misrepresentations,  whidi  have  softened,  or  eza^er- 
ated,  the  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign 
of  the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors  never  proraulguUd 
any  universal  edict  of  servitude,  or  confiscation;  but  a  de- 
generate people,  who  excused  their  weakness  by  the  spedous 
names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  ferocious  Barbarians,  who  contemptuously  in- 
sulted their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and  meir  safety. 
Their  personal  injuries  were  partial  and  irregular;  but  the 

"•  The  parents  of  Gr^ry  (Qregorins  Florentius  Geofrgius^  were 
of  noble  eztractioD,  (nakUilnu  .  .  .  UluHrea^jiiad  they  possessed  large 
estates  {latifundia)  Doth  in  Auverene  and  Burgundy.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  689,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  5*JS,  and  died  in 
698  or  696,  soon  alter  be  bad  terminated  bis  history.  See  bis  life  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Olngny,  (in  lorn.  ii.  p.  129 — 185,)  and  a  new  Life  in  th« 
Mdmoires  de  rAcad6mie,  te,  torn,  xzvl  p.  698 — 687. 

>^^  Deoedente  at^ue  immo  potius  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallicanis 
liberalinm  culturS  hterarmn,  Ac.,  (in  praefai  in  torn.  iL  p.  187,)  is  the 
complaint  of  Greffory  himself,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  work 
His  style  is  equaUy  devoid  of  elegance  and  smiplicity.  in  a  conspicuouf 
station,  he  stiU  remained  a  stranger  .to  his.  own  age  and  oountiy ;  and 
in  a  prolific  work  (the  fiye  last  bt^ks  oontam  ten  years)  he  has  omitted 
almost  every  thing  ihat  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I  have  tediously 
aoauired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this  un&TDr- 
mbb  sentence. 
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^  great  bodj  of  the  Romans  survived  the  revolation,  tind  siill 
{ffeserved  the  property,  and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large 
portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use  of  ihe  Franlra: 
but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  from  tribute;"* 
and  the  same  irressstible  violence  which  swept  away  the  arts 
and  manufiictures  of  Gaul,  destroyed  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  Imperial  despotism.  The  Provincial 
must  fi:«quent]y  deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  tho 
Salic  or  Itipuarian  laws;  but  their  private  life,  in  ^e  impor- 
tant concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  or  ii^eritance,  was 
still  r^ulated  by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  discontented 
Roman  might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  title  and  char- 
acter of  a  Barbarian.  The  honors  of  the  state  were  accessi- 
ble to  his  ambition :  the  education  and  tamper  of  the  Romans 
more  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  civil  gov- 
ernment; and,  as  soon  as  emulation  had  rekindled  their  mili- 
tary ardor,  they  were  permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or 
even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates,  whose 
names"'  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Merovingians.  The 
supreme  coiiimatd  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician, 
was  successively  intrusted  to  three  Romans;  and  the  last, 
and  most  powerful;  Mummolus,"*  who  alternately  saved  and 
disturbed  the  monarchy,  had  supplanted  his  f&ther  in  the 
station  of  count  of  Autiin,  and  left  a  treasury  of  thirty  tal- 
ents of  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver. 
The  fierce  and  illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during 
several  generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  f^om  the  . 
orders,   of    the  church."*      The  clergy  of    Gaul  consisted 

"'  The  Abb6  de  MaUy  (torn.  p.  i.  24*7— 26*7)  ha«  dili|fently 
confirmed  this  opinioa  of  the  President  de  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  I  XXX.  a  18.) 

"'  See  Dubos,  Hiai  Critique  de  la  MonStrchie  Fran^oise,  torn.  ii.  L 
yi.  c.  9,  10.  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  AprindpU,  that 
tlio  Romans  and  Barbarians  may  be  distinguished  hj  their  name& 
Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  preaumptwn;  yet  in  read- 
ing Gregory  of  Tours,  I  have  observed  Gondulphus,  of  Senatorian, 
or  Roman,  extraction,  (L  vL  c  11,  in  tom.  il  p.  278 »)  and  Claudius,  a 
Barbarian,  (L  vil  c.  29,  p.  803.) 

"*  Eunius  Mummolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  from  the  fourth  (c  42,  p.  224)  to  the  seventh  (c  40,  p.  810) 
book.  The  computation  by  talents  is  singular  enough ;  but  if  Oregorf 
attached  any  meaning  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mumnk»> 
luB  oiust  have  exceeded  100,000^.  sterling. 

**•  See  Fleury,  Disoonre  iii.  sur  THistoire*  Eccl^siastiqua 
OC* 
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•Imofil  ntinely  of  native  pronncials;  iho  hsugliiy 'IVanka 
fell  proMjate  at  the  feet  of  their  eubjeda,  who  were  dignified 
with  the  epiaoopal  character :  and  the  power  and  riches  which 
had  been  loet  in  war,  were  inaennbly  recovered  by.  supeisti* 
tion.^^  In  all  teoLporal  affiurs,  the  Theodosian  Ck>de  was  the 
uuivenal  law  of  the  clergj;  bat  the  Barbaric  juriapmdence 
had  liberally  provided  for  their  personal  safety;  a  sub-deaoctn 
was  equivalent  to  two  Franks ;  the  caUntsHony  and  priest,  weie 
held  in  similar  estimation :  and  Hie  life  of  a  bishop  was  appre- 
ciated far  above  the  common  standard,  at  the  price  of  nine 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.**^  The  Romans  oommunicated  to 
their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Latin  lan- 
guage ; "  but  their  language  and  their  religion  had  alike  de- 
generated from  the  simple  purity  of  the  Augustan,  and  Apos- 
tolic age.  The  progress  of  superstition  and  Barbarism  wai 
rapid  and  universal :  the  worship  of  the  saints  concealed  from 
vidgar  eyes  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  rustic  dialect 
of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a  Teutonic  idiom 
and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  intercourse  of  sacred  and  social 
communion  eradicated  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  victory; 
and  the  nations  of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded  under  tho 
name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  subjects, 
might  have  imparted  tie  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a 
spirit  and  system  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king, 
hereditary,  but  limited,  the  chiefe  and  coilnsellors  might  have 
debated  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Cte^ars :  the  adjacent 
field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their  mercenary  legions, 
would  have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen  and 

***  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  Che  complaint  of 
Ohilperic^  the  grandson  of  Glovis.  Eoce  pauper  remandt  Fiscus  nos- 
ter ;  eoce  diyitiiB  nostra^  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translate ;  nulli  penitus  nisi 
■oli  Episcopi  regnant^  (L  tl  c.  46,  in  torn,  il  {>.  291.) 

^^^  See  the  Ripoarian  Code,  (tit  xxxri  in  torn,  iv,  p.  241.)  The 
Salic  law  does  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  clergy;  and  we  might 
mippose,  on  the  behalf  of  the  more  cirilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not 
foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest  Tet  Frsstexta- 
tu8,  ardibishop  of  Rouen,  was  assassinated  b^  the  order  of  Queen  Fred> 
egundifl  before  ihe  altar,  (Greg.  Turon.  1  yiu.  c  81,  in  torn,  ii  p.  S26.) 

"*  M.  Bonamj  (M^  de  F Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tooL  xziy. 
p.  582 — 670)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Rmnana  Rustica,  whid^ 
through  tho  medium  of  the  Romance,  has  gradually  been  polished  into 
flie  actual  form  of  the  Fi'ench  huiguage.  Under  the  Carloving^  raoe^ 
the  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  understood  the  iialect  of  ttielr 
German  ancestors. 
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warriofft;  and  tlie  rude  model,  which  had  been  sketched  in 
the  woods  of  Germany,"*,  might  have  been  polished  and  im* 
proved  by  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  Romans.  But  the  careless 
Barbarians,  secure  of  their  personal  independence,  disdained 
the  labor  <k  government :  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month 
of  March  were  silently  abolished ;  and  *  the  nation  was  sep- 
arated, and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.*"* 
The  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular  establishment  of 
justice,  of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  exerdse,  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  which  the  people  had  abdi- 
cated: the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguished  only  by  a 
more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder;  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private 
ambition,  was  reduced,  among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the 
contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy-five 
years  i^r  the  death  of  Glovis,  his  grandson,  Gontran,  king 
of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  Gothic  possessions 
of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc.  The  troops  of  burgundy, 
Berry,  AuVergne,  and  &e  adjacent  territories,  were  excited 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil.  They  'marched,  without  discipline, 
under  the  banners  of  German,  or  Gallic,  counts :  their  attack 
was  feeble  and  unsuccessful;  but  the  friendly  and  hostile 
provinces  were  desolated  with  indiscriminate  rage.  The 
cornfields,  the  villages,  the  churches  themselves,  were  con- 
sumed by  fire:  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  or  dragged 
into  captivity ;  and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat^  five  thousand  of 
ihese  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intestine 
discord.  When  the  pious  Gk>ntran  reproach^  the  guilt  or 
aeglect  of  their  leaders,  and  threatened  to  inflict,  not  a  legal 
sentence,  but  instant  and  arbitrary  execution,  they  accused 
the  universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people.  ""  No 
one,"  they  said,  *'any  longer  fears  or  respects  his  king,  his 
duke,  or  his  count  Each  man  loves  to  do  evil,  and  freely 
indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The  most  gentle  correc- 
tion provokes  an  immediate  tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate, 
who  presumes  to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects. 


***  Oe  beau  mt6me  a  6t6  trouv6  dans  les  bois.  MontesquieUj 
iBprit  dee  Loiz,  L  zL  e.  6. 

"•  See  the  Abb6  de  Mably.  Observations,  Ac.,  torn.  I  p  84 — 51 
It  flhiNild  seem  that  the  institution  of  national  assemblies,  which  arc 
Wfal  with  the  French  nation,  has  never  been  congenial  to  its  temper 
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Midom  escapes  a£ve  from  their  revenge.''^'*  It  has  beei 
reserved  for  the  same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate 
vices,  the  most  odious  abuse  of  freedom ;  and  to  supply  its  loss 
by  the  spirit  of  honor  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates  and 
dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign.* 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest  part  oi 
their  Gallic  possessions ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  which  soon  in- 
volved the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  modem  Spaniards 
still  derive  some  national  vanity;  but  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  neither  invited,  nor  compelled,  to  pursue 
the  obscure  and  barren  series  of  their  annab."*  The  Goths 
of  Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains :  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions, as  far  as  they  were  common  to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have 
been  abready  expliuned.  I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  most  important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events,  the 
&11  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  observe  some  interesting  circumstances  which  relate 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  king- 
dom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  Franks 
and  the  Visigoths  were  disposed .  to  embrace,  with  equal  sub* 
mission,  the  inherent  evils  and  the  acddcQtal  benefits,  oi 
superstition.  But  the  prelates  of  France,  long  before  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  degenerated  into  fight- 
ing and  hunting  Barlmrians.  They  disdained  the  use  of 
synods;  foigot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity;  and 
preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and  luxury  to 


"*  Grecory  of  Tours  (L  viil  c  80,  in  torn,  il  p.  826,  826)  relates, 
irifh  mum  indiffereiiee,  the  crimes,  the  reproof  and  the  apology. 
Nulliu  Reffem  metuit,  nuUns  Ducem,  nullus  Comitem  reveretur  ;  et  si 
fortassis  a£cai  ista  dispUcent,  et  ea,  pro  lon^ieyitate  vits  vestra^ 
emendare  conatur,  statim  seditio  in  populo,  statim  tumultus  ezoritur, 
et  in  tantmn  tmusqnisqne  contra  seniorem  sievl  intentione  grassatur,  ut 
vix  se  credat  evadere,  si  tandem  silere  nequiverit 

"^  Spain,  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The 
Franks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tours ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede ;  the 
Lombards,  a  Paul  Waraefrid,  &c.  But  the  history  of  the  Visigotiis  Is 
eoniained  in  the  short  and  imperfect  Chronicles  oi  Isidore  of  SevilW 
and  John  of  Bidar 

*  This  remarkable  passage  was  published  in  1779  -11 
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tbe  general  inierest  of  tLe  sdcerdotal  profe«ioD."'  'Hm 
bishope  of  Spain  respected  themseWes,  and  were  respeided 
by  ihe  public :  their  indissidaUe  union  disguised  their  vices, 
and  confirmed  their  authority ;  and  the  regular  disdphne  of 
the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the 
government  of  the  state.  From  the  Veigm  of  Becaied,  the 
first  Catholic  kinff,  to  that  of  Witixa,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  the  unrortuna,te  Boderic,  sixteen  national  councils 
were  successively  convened.  The  six  metropoHtans,  Toledo, 
Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  JSTarbonne,  presided 
according  to  their  respective  seniority;  the  assembly  was 
composed  of  their  suffragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person, 
or  by  their  proxies ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  most 
holy,  or  opulent^  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the  first 
three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  they  aeitated  the 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine  and  disdpline,  we  pro&ne 
laity  was  excluded  from  their  debates ;  which  were  conduct- 
ed, however,  with  decent  solemnity.  But^  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of 
the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the  cities,  and  the  Grothic  nobles; 
and  the  decrees  of  Heaven  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  people.  The  same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provindal 
assembhes,  the  annual  synods,  which  were  empowered  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances ;  and  a  legal  gov- 
ernment was  supported  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
Spanish  clergy.    The  bism>ps,  who,  in  each  revolution,  were 

f>repared  to  flatter  the  victorious,  and  to  insult  the  prostrata 
abored,  with  diligence  And  success;  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  Yet  the 
national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians  was  tempered  and  guided  by  episcopal  policy, 
have  established  some  prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  king  and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was 
supplied  bv  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines;  and. 
after  the  Mure  of  the  hue  of  Alaric,  the  regal  dignity  was 
still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the  Goths.  The 
clergy,  who   anointed   their    lawful    prince,  always    recom- 

'"  Such  are  the  coroplaintB  of  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Gtermany, 
«nd  the  reformer  of  Gaul,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  94.)     The  fonrscore  ye«r% 


which  ho  deplores,  of  license  and  corruption,  would  seem  to 

ate  that  tbe  Barbarians  were  admitted  into  the  clergy  about  U» 

fMoreeO. 
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mended,  and  aomeiimeft  pfadaaed,  the  doty  of  ftHegianee; 
and  the  ^iritiial  censures  were  denooneed  on  (he  heads  of 
the  hnpions  subjecte,  who  should  resist  his  authority,  conspire 
against  nis  life,  or  violate,  by  an  indecent  utnon,  the  chastity 
even  of  his  widow.  But  the  monitroh  himself,  when  he  as- 
cended the  throaie,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God 
and  his  people,  lihat  he  would  iuthfiilly  execute  this  important 
trust  The  real  or  inuiginaiy  &uks  of  his  administration  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  and  the  bishops 
jmd  palatines  were  guftrded  by  a  ficmdamental  privilege,  that 
they  should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  nor  punished 
with  dealh,  eiile,  or  confiscation,  unless  by  the  free  and  public 
iudgment  of  their  peers/** 

One  of  these  legislative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  and 
ratified  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  su(> 
cession  of  Gothic  Idngs,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to  the  devout 
Egica.  As  long  as  me  Visigoths  themselves  were  satisfied 
with  the  ntde  customs  of  their  ancestors,  they  indulged  their 
subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  Their  gradual  improvement  in  arts,  in  policy,  and 
at  length  in  religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  su- 
pereede,  these  fcxeign  institutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and 
united  people.  The  same  obligations,  and  the  same  privileges, 
were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ; 
and  the  conquerors,  insensibly  renouncing  the  Teutonic  idiom, 
submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and  exalted  &e  Romans 
to  the  participation  of  fifeedom.  The  merit  of  this  impartial 
policy  was  enhanced  by  the  situation  of  Spain  under  the  reign 
of  the  Visigoths.  The  provincials  were  long  separated  from 
theii*  Arian  masters  by  the  irreoondlable  difierence  of  re- 
ligion. Afiter  the  conversion  of  Recared  had  removed  the 
prejudices  of  thd  Catholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean,  were  still  possessed .  by  the  Eastern  emperors ; 
who  secretly  excited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  6f  Ro^ 

iM-  rji^Q  autg  of  jji^Q  cohdcUb  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  aiifhentic 
reoords  of  the,  church  ^d  coDstitutloQ  of  Spaia  The  following  .paa- 
cages  are  particnlarly  important,  (ill  1*7, 18;  Iv.  '75;  y.  2,  S,  4,  5<  8^ 
ri.  11, 12, 18, 14, 17, 18 ;  Tii.  1 ;  xm.  2,  8,  6.)  I  have  found  Mascov 
(Hist  of  the  Ancient  Gennans,  zr.  29,  and  Annotations,  xxvi;  and 
axBul)  and  Ferreras  (Hist  66n^ral6  de  VBspagne,  torn  il)  reiy  um* 
fol  and  accurate  guides. 
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aim  ^^Eea^  The  allegumee  of  doHlAfol  sabjeeU  is  ii^e«d 
SDOftt  effectiiailj.  seeiured  bj  tlieir  own  rpepsnasion/ that  thejr 
hazard  more  iot  a  revolt^  ^an  tlieyi<»in  bopd  to  obtain  by  a 
revolution ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress  those 
whom  we  bate  and  fear,  that  the  oontrary  system  well  de- 
serves the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.^ 

While  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  were 
established  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  oon- 

Suest  of  Britain,  Uie  third  great  diocese  of  the  Plvefecture  of 
^e  West  '  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from  thi 
Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  decline  a  story 
£uni]iar  to  &e  most  ilhtsfate,  and  obscnire  to  the  most  learned, 
of  my  readers.  The  Saxons,  who  exodled  in  the  use  of  the 
oar,  or  the  battle-axe-,  were  igncmint  of  the  art  which  could 
alone  p^rpeiuate  the  ;fiune  of  their  exploits;  the  Provincials, 
rdapsing  into  barbarism,  neglected  to  describe  die  ruin  of 
their  oountry ;  and  the  doobtful  tradition  was  almost  extin- 
guished, b^re  die  missionaries  of  Rome  restored  the  light 
of  science  and  Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas, 
the  fragments,  or  fables,  of  Netmiiis,  the  obsdure  hints  of  the 
iSaxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the 
venerable  Bede,^"  have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence,  and 
sometimes  embellished  by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers, 
whoto  works  I  am  not  ambitious  either  to  censure  or  to  tran- 
scribe.^'*    Yet  the  historian  of  the  empire  may  be  tempted 

"*  Tbe  Code  of  the  Visdgothfl^  regularly  divided  into  twelve  books, 
has  been  correctiy  published  by  Dom  Bouquet,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  27  S — 
460.)  tt  has  been  treated  by  the  President  de  Montesquieii  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  L  xxviiL  c.  1)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  stylej 
1  detest  the  superstition ;  but  I  shall  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil 
furiapmdence  (Usplays  a  mot^  dvilised  and  enlightened  state  of 
80(aety,  than  that  of  the  Burgundiads,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

"•  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  BritannisB,  c  11-^26,  p,  4—9,  edit  Gale. 
Nennius,  Hist  Britonum,  c  28,  86—66,  p.  106—116,  edit  Gala 
Bcde,  jffist  Ecclesiast  Gentis  Angloruml.  i  c.  12—16,  p.  49—63. 
ft  22,  p.  58,  edit  Smith.  Obron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11 — 28,  Ac,  edit 
Gihton.  The  An^lo^SasEon  laws  were  pubyshed  by  WiSrins,  London, 
1731,  in  folio;  and  the  Legea  Wallicae,  by  Wotton  and  Clarke,  Lon* 
don,  1730,  in  folia 

'^^  The  laborious  Hr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Hr.  Whitaker,  art 
Ihe  two  modern  writers  to  whom  1  am  princinaUy  indebted.  The 
particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  title, 
%  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  England* 

'  •  Add  the  Anglo-Saxon  History  of  Mr.  S.  Tamer ;  and  Sir  F:  Wgtv^'t 
Iketrh  of  the  "  Early  History  of  England."— M. 
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io  ponae  the  revDlntbiHi  of  a  Roman  ptovinoe,  till  it ' 
'Srom  hit  sight ;  and  an  £i^;liBhman  mar  coiiouslj  trace  the 
ettaUiunent  of  the  Barhaiiam,  from  whom  he  derives  hii 
name,  &s  laws,  and  peduqps  his  oi^n« 

About  forty  yean  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  gor- 
emment^  Yortigera  appean  to  have  obtained  the  supreme, 
though  precarious  command  of  the  princes  and  cities  of 
Britain.  Thai  unfortunate  monardi  has  been  almost  unani- 
mously condemned  for  the  weak  and  mischieyous  policy  of 
inviting'**  a  formidable  stronger,  to  lepel  the  vexatious  in- 
roads of  a  domestic  foe.  Hia  ambassadors  are  despatdied, 
by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  .coast  of  Germany :  they  ad- 
dress a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons, 
and  those  warlike  Barbarians  resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and 
army  the  suppliants  of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  1\ 
Britain  had  indeed  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the  measure 
of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less  complete.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  government  could  not  always  guard 
the  maritime  province  against  the  {urates  of  Germany ;  the 
independent  and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ; 
and  the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and  the  Pksts, 
in  a  tacit,  or  ex{Hre6s,  eo^deracy  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. Vortigern  could  only  balance  the  various  perils,  which 
assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  ai%i  his  people ;  and  his 
policy  may  deserve  either  praise. or  excuse,  if  he  preferred 
the  alliance  of  those  Barbarians,  whose  naval  power  rendered 
them  the  most  dangerous  enemies  and  the  most  serviceable 
allies.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  Eastern 
coast  with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  an 
ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  ^fence  of  Britain ;  and  their 
intrepid  valor  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian 
invaders.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  a  secure  and  fertile  district^ 
was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  German  auxiliaries, 
and  they  were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a. plenti- 
ful allowance  of  clothing  and  provisions.  This  £%vorable 
reception  encouraged  five  thousand  warriors  to  embark  with 

"*  This  invitation,  which  mi^  derive  some  countenance  from  the 
loose  expressions  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  re^lar  story 
by  Witikind,  a  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  centmy,  (see  Cousm,  Hist  d« 
PEmpire  d'Ocddent,  tom.  il  p.  856.)  Rapin,  and  even  Hume,  have  too 
freely  used  this  snspidous  evidence,  without  regarding  the  precise  antd 
pruMble  testimony  of  Tennius :  Iterea  venerunt  tres  OhiqlaB  &  Qwias 
aV  1%  ettilio  p%U8€6f  in  quibus  erant  Hors  et  Hengist 
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their  fiuniltefi  in  seyenteen  Tesads,  and  the  infont  power  ot 
Heng»t  was  fortified  by  tliis  strong  and  seasonable  rednforoe* 
ment  The  crafty  Barbarian  suggested  to  Yortigern  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ficts,  a  col- 
ony of  faithlil  allies :  ft  third  fleet  of  forty  shipd,  under  the 
eommand  of  his  son  and  nephew^  sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged 
the  Orkneys,  and  diseodbarked  a  new  army  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
devoted  land.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  but  it  was  impossible  tc 
prevent,  the  impending  evils.  The  two  nations  were  soon 
divided  and  exiasperat^  by  mutual  jealousies.  The  Saxons 
magnified  all  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
an  ungrateful  people ;  while  the  Britons  regretted  the  liberal 
rewards  which  could  not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those  haughty 
mercenaries.  The  causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed 
into  an  irrecondlaUe  quarre].  The  Saxons  flew  to  arms ;  and 
if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre  during  the  security 
of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  sus- 
tains the  interoourse  of  peace  and  war."* 

Heiigist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  ex- 
horted his  c6untrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity : 
he  painted  in  livdy  colors  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth 
of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the 
convenient  situation  of  a  spacious  solitary  island,  accessible 
on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  The  successive  colonies 
which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  firom  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine,  were  principally  com* 
posed  of  three  valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany  ;  the  Jutea^ 
the  old  ScusonSj  and  the  Angles,  The  Jutes,  who  fought 
under  the  peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of 
leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glory,  and  of  erect- 

'**  Nennius  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred 
British  chie& ;  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  sayage  manners.  But 
we  are  not  obliged  to  belieTe  (see  Jefifrey  of  Monmouth,  L  viil  c.  9— 
12)  that  Stooehenge  is  their  momimeDtk  which  the  giants  had  formerly 
transported  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Britain 
by  the  order  of  Ambrosius,  and  the  art  of  Merlin.* ' 


*  Sir  F.  Palgnre  (Hist  of  England,  p.  36)  is  inclined  to  resolve  the  whole 
of  these  stories,  as  Niebahr  the  older  JBUnnan  history,  into  poetzy.  To  tiie 
editor  they  appeared,  in  early  yoath,  so  essentially  poetic,  as  .to  justify  the 
rash  attempt  to  embody  them  m  an  Epic  Poem,  csiled  Samor,  oommc 
■I  Zum,  and  finished  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  matnrer  taste  of 
k»d.--M 
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hgy  in  Kent^  tne  first  independent  Idngdoro.  The  hum  of 
the  enterprise  was  attributed  to  the  primitive  Saxoins ;  and  the 
common  laws  and  hmgoage  of  the  conquevors  are  described 
by  the  national  appelladon  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end  of 
ionr  hundred  years,  prodnoed  the  ikst  monarehs  of  8outh 
Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished  by  th^r  numbers 
and  their  snooess ;  and  they  daiined  the  honor  of  fixing  a 
perpetual  name  on  the  country,  of  whidi  they  occupied 
the  most  ample  portion.  The  Barbarians,  who  followed  the 
hopes  of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly 
blended  with  this  triple  confederacy ;  the  FrinanSy  who  had 
been  tempted  by  their  Tidnity  to  the  British  shores,  might 
balance,  during  a  short  space,  the  streng^  and  reputation  of 
the  native  Saxons ;  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Bugians,  aro 
fiuntly  described  ;  and  some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had 
wandered  as  fiir  as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the 
German  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  a  new  world.^**  But  this 
arduous  achievement  was  not  prepared  <v  executed  by  the 
union  of  national  powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his  fol- 
lowers ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  vessels ; 
diose  the  place  of  the  attack ;  and  conducted  his  subsequent 
operations  according  to  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  his  private  interest  In  the  invasion  of  Britain  many 
heroes  vanquished  and  fell ;  but  only  seven  victorious  leaders 
assumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  title  of  kings.  Seven 
^dependent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Hept»*chy,^  were  founded 
by  tne  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  whidi  has  been 
continued,  by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign, 
derived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god 
of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  repuUic  of  kings 
was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a  supreme  magis- 
trate.   But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to 

^'^  All  these  trftes  are  expressly  emimetated  bj  Bede,  (L  i  e.  16,  p 
62,  L  V.  e.  9,  p.  190;)  and  though  I  have  eonsidered  Mr.  Wbkakers 
remflrks,  (Bbst -c^  Moac&ester,  voL  ii.  p.  638 — 643,)  I  do  not  pereehro 
the  absurdity  of  supposiDg  that  the  Frisians,  ilse.,  were  niingted  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

*  This  term  (the  Heptarchy^  imiBt  berejeeted  beeaase  an  idea  in  co&reycd 
Iherehv'whieh  ia  sabstAiitially  wrong;  At  no  one  period  wero  there  ever 
it9tn  kingdoina  hidepeiident  of  each  other.  Palgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  4S  ^Sr. 
'^'Mon  Turner  hiia  tlie  laerit:  of  having  first  confuted  the  popnlw  mtiaB  oi 
I  mibject.    Anglo-Saxon  History,  vol.  i  p.  302.— M. 
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fhe  rode  and  turbuYent  spirit  of  the  Sdxons:  th]>ir  k^s  are 
sDent;  and  their  imperfect  annals  afibrd  only  si  dark  and 
bloody  profi|)ect  of  intestine  discord;*** 

A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignof^noe  of  hnman  life, 
has  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely 
disfigiireis  the  state  of  Bntain  at  the  time  ^f  Its  separation 
from  the  Western .  empire.  Oiidas  "'  describes  in  fhnd  lan- 
guage tiie  improvements  of  agricnltare,  the  foreign  trade 
which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
the  solid  and  lofiy  oonstniction  of  public  and  private  edifices ; 
he  accuses  the  sinful  luxury  of  the  Bril^h  people;  of  a  peo- 
pie,  according  to  the  same  writer,  ignorant  of  the  most  trimple 
arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  the  Bomans,  of  provid- 
ing walls.of  stone^  or  weapons  of  iron,  for  the  defence  of  their 
native  «Umd."*  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors, 
Britain  had  been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and 
servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  intrusted 
to  a  foreign  power*  The  subjects  of  Honorius  contemplated 
their  new  freedom  with  surprise  and  terror;  they  were  left 
destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  constitution ;  and  their  uncer- 
tain rulers  wanted  either,  skiil,  or  cour^,  or  authority,  to 
direct  the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
introduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weakness, 
and  degraded  the  character  both  of  the  prince  and  people. 
Their  consternation  magnified  the  danger ;  the  want  of  union 
diminished  their  resources ;  and  the  madness  of  civil  factions 
wa9  more  solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  the  evils^  which 
they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversades.  Yet  the 
Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  of  the 
manu&cture  or  the  use  of  arms ;  the  successive  and  disorderly 
Uttacks  of  the  Saxons  allowed  them  to  recover  from  their 
amazement,  and  the  prosperous  or  adverse  events  of  the  wa? 
added  discipUne  and  experience  to  their  native  valon 

>'^  B^de  has  eQumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxonsy  a  Jote^  and  four 
Angles,  who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite 
lupremacy  of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the  effect,  not 
»f  law,  but  of  conquest ;  and  he  observes,  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of 
them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey;  and  that  another  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Piets.    (Hist  ^iccles.  1.  ii  c.  5,  p.  83) 

'^'  See  Grildas  da  £xoidio  BntdnmaB,:  c  i  p.  1.  edit.  Qale. 

'"  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist  c^  Manchester,  vol  il  p.  508,  516)  had 
smartly  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  piassed  tmnottoed  by 
the  general  bi9ioriana,  as  they  were  liastening  to  more  interesting  and 
important  events. 
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Whilti  the  contineni  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded,  widiodt 
lesistaDce,  to  the  Barbariaos,  the  British  island,  alone  and 
unaided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an  unsucoess- 
ftd,  struggle,  against  the  formidable  pirates,  who,  almat  at 
the  same  instant^  assaulted  the  Northern,  *he  Eastern,  and  the 
Southern  coasts.  The  cities  which  had  been  fortified  with 
•kill,  were  defended  with  resolution ;  the  advantages  of  ground, 
bills,  Ibrests,  and  morasses,  were  dlHgentiy  improved  by  the 
inhabitantB ;  ihe  conquest  of  each  district  was  purchased  with 
blocKl ;  and  the  defeats  of  the  Baxons  are  strongly  attested  by 
the  discreet  silence  of  their  annalist  Hengist  might  hope  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  active 
reign  of  thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession  of 
Kent ;  and  the  numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the 
North,  was  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  the  JBritons.  The 
monardiy  of  the  West  Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  hj 
the  penevering  efforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The 
Ufe  of  Oerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden, 
was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  the  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Eenric, 
his  valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire ;  besieged  Salisbury, 
at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence ;  and  van- 
quished an  army  which  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  dty.  In 
the  subsequent  battle  of  Mifflborongh,^'*  his  British  enemies 
disj^ayed  their  military  science.  Their  troops  were  formed  in 
three  lines ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct  bodies,  and 
the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed 
according  to  the  principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons 
charged  in  one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered  with  their 
shord  swords  the  long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  maintained 
an  equal  conflict  till  the  i^proach  of  night  Two  dednve 
victories,  the  death  of  ihree  British  kings,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  established  the  &me  and 
power  of  Geaulin,  the  grandson  o^  Cerdic,  who  carried  his 
victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the  independent  Britona 

^**  At  Beran-birig,  or  Barbfury-cartle,  ndar  Marlborough.  Th« 
Saxon  duronicle  asiigiis  the  name  and  data  Oamdoa  (Bntaania,  vol. 
L  p.  128)  aaoertains  the  jAaoe ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptorei 
post  Bedam,  p.  814)  relates  the  chxmmstances  of  this  battle,  lliey  ar« 
probable  and  ohanicteristie ;  and  the  historianB  of  the  twelilii  century 
might  consult  Rome  materials  that  no  longer  exist 
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fltill  oocupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  coafi^  iW>tn  Um 
wall  ol  Antonmus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall; 
and  the  prindpal  cities  of  the  inland  country  Btill  opposed  the 
aims  of  the  .Barbarians.  .  Resistance  became  more  languid, 
as  the.  number  and  boldness  of  the  assailants  continually 
mcceased.  Winning  their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts, 
the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  their  various  ^  confederates, 
advanced  from  the  Nortii,  from  the  East,  and  from  the 
South,  till  their  victorious  banners  were  united  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn  the  Britons  still  asserted 
their  national  freedom,  which  survived  the  heptarchy,  and 
even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bra^vest  warriors, 
who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge  in  th« 
mountains  of  Wales :  the  reluctant  submission  of  Cornwall 
was  delayed  for  some  ages;^'*  and  a  band  of  fugitives 
acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  their  own  valor,  or  t^  lib- 
erality of  the  Merovingian  kings."*  The  Western  angle  of 
Armorica  acquired  the  new  appellations  of  Cornwall^  and  the 
Lesser  Britain;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were 
filled  by  a  strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their 
counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of  their 
ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  and  Charle- 
magne, the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  customary  tribute, 
subdued  the  neighboring  dioceses  of  Yannes,  Rennes,  and 
Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful,  though  vassal,  state,  which 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France.*" 


'»  Cornwall  was  finaUy  subdued  by  Athektan,  (Jl  D.  927->941,) 
who  planted  an  English  colony  at  Exeter,  and  ooimned  the  BritooB 
beyond  the  Biver  Tamar.  See  William  of  Halmsbory,  L  ii^  in  the 
Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  50.  The  spirit  of  the  Ckvnish  knights  was 
de^;nided  by  servitude :  and  it  shoula  seem,  from  the  Romance  of  Sir 
Tnstram,  that  their  cowardice  was  almost  ptoyerhial.         .  . 

^'*  The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Oatd  is  proved  in  the  sixth 
century,  by  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  seocmd  council  of  Tours, 
(A  D.  667,)  and  the  least  suspicious  of  their  chronicles  and  lives  of 
saints.  The  subscription  of  a  bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  first  council 
of  Tours,  (AD.  461,  or  rather  481^)  the  army  of  Riothamus,  and  the 
louse  declamation  of  Gildas,  (alii  transmarinas  petebant  regiones,  c  26, 
p.  8,)  may  countenance  an  emigration  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  Beyond  that  era,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be  found 
only  in  romance;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Whitaker  (Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons,  p.  214 — 221)  should  so  faithfully  transcribe  the 
gross  Ignorance  of  Carte,  whose  venial  errors  he  has  so  rigorooaly 
ihaetVsed. 

'**  Hie  antiq^uitics  of  Brelagne^  wliicL  have  been  the  subject  even  of 
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In  «  denlury  of  perpetnalf  or  at  least  implacable,  mr,  bumIi 
coHiage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  d** 
fence  of  Britain.  Yet  if  the  memoiy  of  its  champions  ib 
almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine;  since  eiveinf 
age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  sufficiently  abound 
with  acts  of  blood  and  military  renown.  The  tomb  of  Vo^ 
timer,  the  son  of  Vortigem,  was  erected  oo  the  margin  of  the 
sea-shore,  as  a  landmark  formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he 
had  thrice  vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent  Ambrosius  An- 
relian  was  descended  from  a  noble  £unil7  of  Romans;***  his 
modesty  was  equal  to  his  vador,  and  his  vaJbr,  till  the  last  &ta] 
action,"'  was  crowned  with  splendid  >  success.  But  every 
British  name  is  effi^ed  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Arthur,'^* 

political  oontroversy,  are  illustrated  by  Hkdran  yalbsios,  (Xotitia 
GaUiamm,  eab  voce  JBniannia  (HmnMina,  p.  98^—100.)  M.  D'Anrille, 
(Notice  de  lAnrifflne  Qatile,  Cwri9opUit  OurioMoliiMt  Odnnii,  Vorga* 
nium,  p.  248,  258,  608,  720,  and  EtaU  de  TBurope,  p.  76--80,)  Loa- 
ffuerue,  (DescriptioQ  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  84 — 94,)  and  the  Abb6 
de  Yertot,  rEtist  Critique  de  TEtabliBsement  d6s  Bretons  dans  les 
Qaiiles,  2  vok  in  l^tno,  Pdirig,  1720.)  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  ex- 
amining the  origioal  eVideneo  ivhich  they  have  pcedueed.* 

''^  Bede,  who  in  his  chroiiiGle  (p.  28)  placea.  Ambraaus  under  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  (AD.  474 — 191,)  observes,  that  his  parents  had  been 
**  purpart  indati  *,"  whidi  he  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
^reginm  nomen  et  insigne  ferentibos,**  (i  L  c.  Id,  p.  68.)  "The  ex- 
pression oi  Nemiiw  (a  44^  p.  llOv  edit  Gale)  is  still  more  singular, 
*'  Unus  de  coMulUnu  gentis  Komanicffi  eat  pater  mens.'' 

''*  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius'  is  confounded  with  Nataidcod,  who  (A.  D.  508)  lost 
his  own' life,  aind  Eve  thonsand  of  bis  siibkcts,  in  a  battle  against  Cer- 
die,  the  West  Saxon,  (Cfaron.  Saxon,  p.  17, 16.) 

^«o.  Ab  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  hatda,  Myrdhin,  LIonuirch,j[ 
and  Taliessin,  my  £uth  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  princi- 
pally rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nenniui^ 
(Hist  Brit  c.  62,  68,  p.  114.)     Mr.  Whitaker,  (Hist  of  Manchester, 


*  Compare  OaDct,  M^moires  sar '  la  Brctagne,  and  Dani»  Histoirc  6a 
Bretagne.  These  aathors  appear  to  me  to  establish  the  point  of  die  inde- 
pendence of  Bretagne  at  the  time  that  the  insnlar  Britons  took  refdge  in 
their  conutry,  and  that  the  greater  part  landed  as  fogitives  rather  than  aa 
conquerors.  I  observe  that  M.  LappenbeiK  (Qeachi<«te  von  England,  toL 
i.  p.  56)  supposes  the  settlement  of  a  military  colony  formed  of  British 
soldiers,  (MiUtes  limitanei,  laeti,)  dnring  the  osurpation  of  MtpLunns,  (381, 
388,)  who  gave  their  name  and  peculiar  civilization  to  Bretagne.  M.  Lap* 
penoerg  expresses  his  aiirprise  that  Gibbon  hero  rejects  the  anthor  tj-  which 
ne  follows  elsewhere.— -M. 

t  I  prasame  that  Qibbon  means  Llywarch  Hen,  or  the  Aged.— TUm 
Elegies  of  this  Welsh  prince  oiid  bard  have  becu  pablished  by  Kr.  Owen ; 
^  wHnso  works  and  in  the  My  v>'iian  Archaeology,  sioniheis  much  ouriocit 
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the  horedUary  prince  of  the  Silmcs,  ia  South  Wi&iea,  and  tha 
^kdiye  king  or  general  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  most 
ta&mai  aooouiit,  he  defeated,  in  twelve  successive  battles,  the 
An^es  of  the  North,  and  the  Saacons  of  the.  West;  but  the 
declining  age  of  the  hero  was  imbittered  by  pq)v]ar  ingrati<- 
tude  and  domestic  .misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
less  interesting  than  the  singular  revolutions  of  his  feme. 
Dnring  a  pei^  of  .five  hundned  years  the  tradition  of  his 
exploits  was  preserved,  and  rudely  embeUished,  by  the  ob- 
scure bards  of  Wales  and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the 
Saxons,  and  unknown  to  ihe  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and 
curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors  prompted  them  to  inquire 
into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain:  they  listened  with  fond 
credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the 
merit  of  a  prince  who.  had  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their 
common  enemies.  His  romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  &8h- 
ionable  idiom  of  the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various, 
though  incoherent,  ornaments  which  were  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perience, the  learning,  or  the  fancy,. of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Thames,  was  easily  ingraflbed  on  the  £Eible  of  the  w^cid; 
and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their  origin  from 
Troy,  and  claimed  their  alliance  with  the  C8esara.  His  tro- 
phies were  decorated  with  captive  provinces  and  Imperial 
titles ;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent  injuries  of 
his  country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the  British 
hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memorable  institu- 
tion of  his  Enighta  of  the  Hound  TaJble^  were  faithfully  copied 
from  the  reigning  manners  of  chivalry ;  and  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Uthei's  son  appear  less  incredible  than  the  adven- 
tures which  were  achieved  by  the  enterprising  valor  of  the 
Normans.  Pilgrimage,  and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into 
Europe   the  speciou^s  miracles  of  Arabian  magic.      Fairies 

ToL  iL  p.  81 — *11)  had  framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable,  nar- 
rative of  the  wars  of  Arthur:  though  it  is  impo<»sible  to  allow  tht 
reality  of  the  round  table. 


iafixrmation  on  the  sahject  of  Welsh  tradition  and  poetry.  Bat  the  Wclst; 
•Dtiquarians  have  never  obtained  a  hearing  from  the  public;  they'hAw 
had  no  Macpherspn  to  compensate  for  his  oorraption  of  their  poetic  Ipgeiid^ 
^fiarcing  tnem  into  popvlarity.— See  also  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  £8ia>  ou  tkm 
Welsh  Bards.— M 
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and  gianU,  flying  dnigoiis,  and  enchanted  palaces,  weine 
blended  widi  tJie  more  sinaple  fictions  of  the  West;  fmd  the 
fiite  of  Britain  depended  cm  the  art,  or  the  predictions,  oi 
MerUn«  Every  nation  embraced  and  adorned  the  popular 
romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table : 
their  names  were  celebrated  in  Qieece  and  Italy ;  and  the 
voluminous  tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were  de- 
voutly studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  disr^arded  the 
genume  heroes  and  historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the 
fight  of  science  and  reason  was  rekiudled ;  the  talisman  was 
broken ;  the  yisionaiy  fiibric  melted  into  air ;  and  by  a  nat- 
vral,  diough  unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the  severity 
oi  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question  the  existmce  of  Ar- 
Ihur."' 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  miseries 
of  conquest;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dread- 
ful and  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons;  who 
hated  the  valor  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  &ith  of  trea- 
ties, and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  the  Christian  worship.  The  fields  of  battle  might  be  traced, 
almost  in  every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones ;  the  frag- 
ments of  &lling  towers  were  stained  with  blood ;  the  last  of 
the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  massa- 
cred,'^' in  the  ruins  of  Anderida;'"  and  the  repetition  of 
such  calamities  was  frequent  and  £Eaniliar  under  the  Saxon 

'*^  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning^  in  the  middle 
ages,  are  iUuatrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet 
and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  derived  much 
instmcticn  from  the  two  learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry.* 

^*^  Hoc  anno  (490)  uElla  et  Cissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ceaster ;  et 
interfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incoluerunt;  adeo  ut  ne  unus  Brito  ibi 
Buperstes.fuerit*  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15;)  an  expression  more  dreadful 
in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the 
British  Jeremiah. 

14S  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britamiia, 
fol.  L  p.  258)  at  Newenden,  m  the  marshy  grounds  of  Eent^  which 
might  De  forpierly  covered  by  the  sea»  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
hreai  (Anderida)  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampshire 
andSusseXi 

*  Theae  vahiaible  dissertations  should  not  now  be  read  without  the  noteft 
wad  preliminaxy  essay  of  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Price,  which,  in  poiut  of  taste 
•ad  tnlness  of  in&ntation,  are  worthy  of  aoccwipaDykiff  and  eoaipletiav 
iwseofWartaik— M.  r   «-.. 
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heptarohy.  The  arts  and  religion,  the  laws  and  laoguage, 
which  the  Romans  bad  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  were 
extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  who  had  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with  the  holy  relics  into 
Wales  and  Armorica;  the  remains  of  their  flocks  were  left 
destitute  of  any  spiritual  food;  the  practice,  and  even  the 
remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished ;  and  the  British 
clergy  might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of  the 
idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France  maintained  the 
privileges  of  their  Koman  subjects ;  but  the  ferodous  Saxons 
trampled  on  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.  The 
proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of 
honor,  the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even  the 
domestic  rights  of  mamage,  testament,  and  inheritance,  were 
'Anally  suppressed ;  and  the  indiscriminate  crowd  of  noble  and 
plebeian  slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary  customs, 
which  had  been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds  and  pirates 
of  Grermany.  ^  The  language  of  science,  of  business,  and  of 
conversation,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Romans,  was 
lost  in  the  general  desolation.  A  sufficient  number  of  Latin 
or  Celtic  words  might  be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express 
their  new  wants  and  ideas  ;'^*  but  those  illiterate  Paganit 
preserved  and  established  the  use  of  their  national  dialect.^** 
Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either  in  the  church  or  state, 
reveals  its  Teutonic  origin ;  ^**  and  the  geography  of  England 
was  universally  inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  appel- 
lations.    The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  cpm- 

***  Dr.  Johnson  affirms,  that  few  English  words  are  of  British  ex- 
traction. Mr.  Whitaker,  who  understands  the  British  language,  has 
disooyered  more  than  three  tlumeand,  asd  actually  produces  a  long  and 
various  catalogue,  (yoL  u.  p.  235 — 829.)  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  words  may  have  been  imported  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon 
into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain.* 

"'  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  An« 
glo-Saxons  mutually  understood  each  other's  language,  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  same  Teutonic  root,  (Bede,  1.  L  c.  25,  p.  60.) 

^  ^**  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Seotti^,  missionaries,  the 
dignities  of  the  chur<£  were  filled  with  Saigon  proaelytes, 

*  Dr.  Prichard's  very  carious  researches,  which  connect  the  Celtic,  aa 
well  as  the  Teatonio,  languages  with  the  Indo-European  class,  make  it  still 
inore  difficolt  to  decide  between  tbs  Celtic  or  Teatonio  origin  of  Englisb 
words.— See  Fricfaaid  on  the  Easfcera  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  OxML 
\831;— M. 
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pleto,  maj  not  easily  be  found ;  but  it  will  excite  a  j^robabk 
Bttspicion,  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply  rooted  in  Bri- 
tain than  in  Gaul  or  Spain ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of 
Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and  even 
plkjloBophers,  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  ex- 
terminated;  and  that  tiie  vacant  land.was  again  peopled  by 
tlie  perpetual  influx,  and  rapid  increase,  of  the  German  colo- 
nies. Three  hundred  thousand  Saxons  ara  taid  to  have 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist ;  ^*^  the  entire  emigation  of 
the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  .the  sc^ude 
of  their  native  country  ;'^'  and  our  experience  j^as  shown  the 
free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a 
fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  unconfined,  «ad  their 
subsistence  is  plentiful  The  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the 
&ce  of  recent  discovery  and  cultivation;  the  towns  were 
small,  the  villages  were  distant ;  the  husbandry  was  janguid 
and  unskilful;  fomr  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  the 
best  land;^^*  an  ample  space  of  wood  and  morass  was 
resigned  to  the  vague  dominion  of  nature ;  and  the '  otiddem 
bishopric  of  Durham,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Tees,  had  returned  to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and 
solitary  forest"*  Such  impeiil^  population  might  hiave  been 
supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  &e  English  colonies ;  but 
neither  reason  nor  Su^ts  can  justify  the  unnatural  supposition, 
that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which 
they  had  subdued.     After  the  sanguinary  Barbarians  had 

***  Cartels  History  of  England,  vol  l  p.  196.  He  quotes  the  British 
historians;  bat  I  much  fear,  that  Jefifrey  of  Monmouth  (L  vi  c.  16)  is 
his  only  witness. 

1"  Bede,  Hisi  Ecclcsiasi  1.  i.  c.  16,  p.  62.  The  fact  is  probable,  and 
well  attested :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  German  tribes^ 
tliat  -^e  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and  Warini 
of  Germany,  (Lmdenbrog.  Coaex,  p.  479 — 486.) 

**^  See  Dr.  Henry's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  ilp.  888.- 

**•  Quicquid  (says  John  of  Tinemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  flu- 
vios  extitit,  sola  eremi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fiiit,  et  i^clrco  nulliui 
ditioni  senrivit,  eo  quod  sola  indomitorum  et  sylvestriuni.  animalium 
8|^lunca  et  habitatio  fuit,  (apud  Carte,  vol.1  p.  196.)  From  bishop 
Nicholson  (fingUsh  Historical  library,  p.  06,  98)  I  understani^  that  fail 
copies  of  John  of  Tinemouth*8  ample  collections  are  preserved  in  fks 
wvies  of  Oxford,  I<ambeth.  <bc  ..   ^ 
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•ecoied  tMr  dominioiv  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  w« 
their  interest  to  preserve  the  peasant^  as  weli  as  the  cattle, 
of  the  udreaistlng  country.  In  each  snccefesive  revolution, 
the  patient  herd  becomes  the  property  of  its  new  masters ; 
and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and  labor  is  silently  ratified 
by  their  mutual  necessities;  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,'" 
accepted  from  bis  royal  convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sclsey,  near  Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property  of 
its^  inhabitants,  who  then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  famiHes» 
He  released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal  bond- 
age; and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both  sexes  were 
baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  seven 
thousand  families ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it 
may  seem  probable,  that  Etigland  was  cultivated  by  a  million 
of  servants,  or  villcdns,  who  were  attached  to  the  estates  of 
their  arbitrary  landlords*  The  indigent  Barbarians  were  often 
tempted  to  sell  their  children,  or  themselves  into  perpetual, 
and  even  foreign,  bondage;*"  yet.  the  special  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  national  slaves,*"  sufficiently  declare 
that  they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  strangers  and 
f^ptivesy  who  had  lost  their  liberty,  or  changed  their  masters, 
by  the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and  religion  had  miti^ 
gated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Aqglo-Saxons,  the  laws,  encour. 
aged  the  frequ,ent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  their  subjects, 
of  Welsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  t  assumed  the  respectable 
station  of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  oC  lands,  and  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  civil  society."*     Such  gentle  treatment  niight 

"'  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  <bc,  in  Bode,  Hbt  Ecdes.  L  iv.  c  18. 
16,  D.  166,  166,  169. 

*"  From  th«  ooncurreni  testimoDy  of  Bede  <L  ii.  c.  1,  p.  IS)  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbory,  (L  iii  p^  102«)  it  appears,  that  the  Ang>lo-Sazon6, 
from  the  first  to  the  l^st  age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural  'pr9ctice;  Their 
youths,  w^re  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Rome. 

***  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  be- 
yond the  seas. 

"*  The  life  of  a  WaUwtyiw  Cambtiemy  Aomo,  who  possessed  a  hydo 
of  land,  is  fixed  at  120  shillings,  by  the  same,  laws  (of  Ina,  tit  acxxil  io 
Leg.  Anglo-Saxoa  p.  20)  which  allowed  200  dtilltngs  f<Mr  airee  Saxon, 
1200  for  a  Thane,  (see  likewise  Leg.  Anglo-Sajcon.  p.  7L)  We  may 
obseirye,  that  these  legislators,  the  West  Saxons  and  Miercians,  oonttH' 
oed ;  their  British  conquests  after  they  became  Christiana.  The  lawi 
of  the  lour  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  tho  existeBce  of 
f;^  subject  Britons. 
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ieenre  Uie  ailegianoe  of  a  fierce  people,  who  bad  been  recently 
»abdued  on  die  confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage 
Ina^  the  legUlator  of  Wessez,  united  the  two  nations  in  the 
bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  four  British  lords  of  Somer- 
setshire may  be  honorably  distinguished  in  the  court  of  a 
Saxon  monarch.*** 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the 
(tate  of  original  barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  im* 
perfectly  reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scandal  and 
abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world.***  Christianity  was  still 
professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  but  the  rude  schisma- 
tics, in  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  pontifl^.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language 
was  insensibly  abolislied,  and  the  Britons  were  deprived  of  the 
art  and  learning  which  Italy  communicated  to  her  Saxon 
proselytes.  In  Wales  and  Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the 
native  idiom  of  the  West,  was  preserved  and  propagated ;  and 
the  Bards^  who  had  been  the  companions  of  the  Druids,  were 
still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  laws  of  Eliza- 
beth. Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the  courts  of 
Pengwem,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caerroarthen,  accompanied  the 
king^s  servants  to  war :  the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which 
he  sung  in  the  front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and 
justified  their  depredations ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for  his 
legitim«ate  prize  the  fiurest  heifer  of  the  spoil.  His  subordinate 
ministers,  the  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  visited,  in  their  respective  circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble, 
and  the  plebeian  houses ;  and  the  public  poverty,  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were. ascertained 
by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  supernatural  inspiration 
exalted  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience.'**  The 
last  retreats  of  Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul 

»»•  See  Carte*8  Hist  of  Engfland,  voL  L  p.  278. 

>**  At  the  cooclusion  of  his  historv,  (A  D.  'Zdl,)  Bede  describes  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  tlie  island,  and  censures  the  implacable,  though 
impotent,  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  the 
Catholic  church,  (1.  r.  c  23,  p.  219.) 

^*'  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales  (p.  426—449)  has  furnished  im 
with  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  the 
fear  1668.  a  session  was  held  at  Caenrya  by  the  pprcial  command  ot 
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and  .Brijkain,  were .  less  adapted*  to  agriculture  than  to  pa&tur* 
age:  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  milk  and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food ;  and  bread 
was  sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury. 
Liberty  had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  arid  the  morasses 
of  Armorica;  but  their  populousness  has;  been  maliciously 
ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  the  houses 
of  thes^  licentious  barbarians  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
ten  wives,  and  perhaps  fifty  childt^eri."*  Their  disposition 
was .  rash  and  choleric ;  they  were  bold  in  ■  action  and  in 
speech;"*  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in  foreign  and  domes- 
tic war.  .  The  cavalry  of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of  Gwent, 
and  the  archers  of  Merioneth,  were  equally  formidable ;  but 
their  poverty  could  seldom  procure  either  shields  or  helmets ; 
and  the  inconvenient  weight  would  have  retarded  the  speed 
and  agility  of  their  desultory  operations.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  English  monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain;  and 
Henry  IL  could  assert,  from  his  personal  experience,  that 
Wales  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who 
encountered,  without  fear,  the  defensive  armor  of  their 
enemies."* 

By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  empire,  were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discoveries,  and  finally  dis- 
pelled by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  again  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  Roman  province  was  again  lost  among  the 
^bulous  Islands  of  the  Ocean.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years 

: — f — '  '. '■ 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  musio 
were  conferred  on  fifty-five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was 
adjudged  by  the  Mostyn  family.   . 

**•  Regio  longe  lateque  diffusa,  milite,  magis  quam  credibile  sit,  re- 
ferta.  Partibus.  equidem  in  illis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  genera t, 
Bortitus  inore  barbaro  denas  aut  ampliuR  uxores.  This  reproach  of 
William  of  Poitiers  (iii  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  zip.  88)  is  dis- 
claimed by  the  Beniedictine  editors.  .     . 

"■  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  reader,  elo- 
quence to ,  the  Romans,  the  French,  and  £he  Britons.  '  The  malicious 
Welshman'  insinuates  that  the  .English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be 
tlie  effect  of  their  servitude  under. the  Kormans.   .  ' 

"•  The  picture  of  Welsh  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  from 
Giraldus,  (Descript  Oambriss,  c.  6 — 16,  inter  Script  Camden,  p.  886 
•^91,)  and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,(Hist.  Critique 
loin,  il  p.  259—266.) 
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after  the  reign  of  Honorius^  the  gravest  faiatoriaii  of 'th« 
timee'*^  describes  the  wondeni  of  a  remote  isle,  whose  cast- 
em  and  western  parts  are  divided  bv  ah  antique  wall,  the 
boniidaiy  of  life  and  death,  or,  more  properly,  of  truth  and 
fiction.  The  east  is  a  fiiir  country,  inhabited  bj  a  civilized 
people:  the  air  is  healthy,  the  waters  ana  pure  and  plentifbl, 
and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitful  increase  In  the 
west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious  and  mortal ;  the 
ground  is  covered  with  serpents;  and  this  dreary  solitude  is 
the  r^on  of  departed  spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the 
c^posite  shores  in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living  rowers. 
Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks,  are 
excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the  mysterious  office 
which  is  performed  by  these  Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in 
his  turn  is  summoned,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the 
voices,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts :  he  is  sensible  ot 
their  weight,  and  he  fe^ls  himself  impelled  by  an  unknown, 
but  irresistible  power.  After  this  dream  of  &ncv,  we  read 
with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  this  island  is  Briiiia  ; 
that  it  lies  in  the  ocean,  against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed 
by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Britons ; 
and  that  some  Andes  had  appeared  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
train  of  the  French  ambassadors.  From  these  ambassadors 
Procopius  might  be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  im* 
probable,  adventure,  which  announces  the  spirit^  rather  than 
the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed 
to  Radiger,  king  of  the  Vami,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine;  but  the  perfidk>us  lover  was 
tempted,  by  motives  of  policy,  to  prefer  his  father's  widow, 
the   sister  of  Theodebert,  king  of  the   Franks.*^    The   for- 

**^  See  ProoopiuB  de  Bell.  GeOiia  L  iv.  c.  20,  p.  620-^26.  ^  Tbe 
Oreek  historian  is  himself  so  confounded  \xj  the  wonders  whi<^  he 
relates,  that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  BrUia 
and  Britmnt  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  drcum- 
stances.  '    - 

^*'  Theodebert,  mndson  of  Olovis,  and  king  of.  A'lstrasia,  was  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  prince  of  the  age ;  and  this  remarkable 
adventure  may  be  placed  between  the  years  534  and  547,  the  extreme 
.  terms  of  his  reign.-  His  sister  Theudechildis  retired  to  ^ns,  where 
she  founded  monasteries,  and  dbtributed  alms,  (see  the  notes  of  the 
Benedictine  editors,  m  tom.  il  pi  216.)  If  we  may  credit  the  praises 
ef  Fortonatus,  H.  tL  carm.  5,  in  torn,  it  p.  507,)  Eadiger  was  dqirivMl 
cifa  most  valuable  wife 
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■aken  princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing,  resengei 
her  disgrace.  Ber  warlike  subjects  are  aaid  to  have  l^ea 
ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the  form,  of  a  horse ;  bat 
she  boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with 
a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  meii.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger 
implored  the  mercy  of  his,  victorious  bride,  who  generously 
pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her  rival,  and  compelled  the 
kin^  of  the  Vami  to  discharge  with  honor  and  fidelity  the 
duties  of  a  husband.^"  This  gallant  exploit  appeara  to  bo 
the  last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anfflo-Saxons.  The  arts  of 
navigation,  by.  which  they  acquired  the  empire  of  Britain  and 
of  the  sea,  were  soon  neglected  by  the  indolent  Barbarians, 
who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial  advantages  of 
their  insular  situation.  Seven  independent  kingdoms  were 
agitiated  by  perpetual  discord ;  and  the  British  world  was  sel- 
dom connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of  the 
Continent.*" 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  fortunate  ago 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction  in  the 
West,  about  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the  natives 
for  the  possession  of  Britain :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divideii 
between  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visi- 
goths, and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgun- 
dians :  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Vandals,  and  tlie  savage  insults  of  the  Moors :  Rome  and 
Italy,  as  far  as  the;  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  afl3icted  by  an 
army  of  Barbarian  mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was 
succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.     All  the 

^**  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  prioces  or  chiefe  of  the 
AiDgles,  who  landed  in  527,  and  the  following  vears,  between  the 
Huml)er  and  the  Thames,  and  gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
East  Anelia  and  Mercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignwant  of  her 
Dame  and  existence :  but  Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Rowe 
the  character  and  situation  of  Rodogune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Roya) 
Convert 

^**  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  wn  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  England 
except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris, 

2uam  regis  eujuadam  in  Cantia  filius  matrimonio  copulavit,  (L  ix.  c  26, 
)  torn,  il  p.  848.)    The  bbhop  of  Tours  ended  his  history  and  his  lib 
llaiost  immediately  before  the  conversion  of  Kent 
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subjects  of  (Le  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language, 
more  particularly  deserved  the  name  and  privileges  of  Romans, 
were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign  con- 
quest;  and  the  victorious  nations  of  (xermany  estibl^ed  a 
new  system  of  manners  and  government  in  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome  was  fiiintiy  represented 
by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the  feeble  and  imaginary 
tuooessors  of  Augustus.  Yet  they  continued  to  reign  over  the 
East,  from  the  mnube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic  and' 
Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  subverted  by  the 
arms  of  Justinian ;  and  the  history  of  the  Chreeh  emperors  may 
still  aflbrd  a  long  series  of  instructive  lessons,  and  interesting 
revolvtioos. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FALL  OF  THK 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a 
province,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to  tlie  meiit, 
but  to  the  FORTUNE,  of  the  republic  The  inconstant  goddess, 
who  80  blindly  distributes  and  tesumes  her  favors,  had  now 
consented  (such  was  the  language  of  envious  flattery)  to 
resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fix  her 
firm  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.^  A 
wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
memorable  history  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his  countiymen 
of  this  vain  and  delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view 
the  deep  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.'  The  fidelity 
of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state,  was  confirmed 
by  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  prejudices  of  religion. 
Honor,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of  the  republic ; 
the  ambitious  citizens  labored  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories 
of  a  triumph ;  and  the  ardor  of  the  Roman  youth  was  kindled 
into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld  the  domestic 
images  of  their  ancestors.*  The  temperate  struggles  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally  established  the  firm  and 
equal  balance  of  the  constitution ;  which  united  the  freedom 
of  popular  assemblies,  with  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  a 
senate,  and  the  executive  powers  of  a  regal  magistrate. 
AVhen  the  consul  displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
each  citizen  bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of  an  oatli,  to 

'  Such  are  the  figpirative  expressions  of  Plutarch,  (Opera^  torn,  il  p. 
318,  edit  Wechel,)to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lamprias,  (Fabri- 
«iua,  BIbliot  Qrsdc  torn.  iiL  p.  841,)  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  malicious 
declamation,  vtpi  tfa  'Po/iaiwy  rv^ij;.  The  same  opinions  had  prevailed 
Among  the  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Plutarch ;  and 
to  confute  them  is  the  professed  intention  of  Polybius,  (Hist.  1.  i  p.  90) 
edit  Grohoy..Am8tel.ld76.) 

'  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and 
many  other  parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  dis'ression  in  tlie 
tevcnteenthl>ook,  in  which  he  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  legion. 

*  Sallust,  de'  ^IL  Jugurthin.  c.  4.  Such  were  the  generous  profea* 
MOW  of  P.  Sdpio  and  Q.  Maximus.  The  Latm  historian  had  read, 
aodxnoBt  probably  transcribes,  Polybius,  their  pontemporary  and 
friend. 
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draw  Lis  sword  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  di» 
eharged  the  sacred  duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten  years 
This  wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field  the 
rising  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers ;  and  their  num^ 
bers  were  reenforced  by  the  warlike  and  populous  states  oi 
Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the  valor 
and  embraced  thd  alliance,  of  the  Romans.  The  sage  histo- 
rian, who  excited  the  virtue  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  beheld 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,*  has  accurately  described  their  military 
system;  their  levies,  arms,  exercises,  subordination,  marches, 
encampments;  and  the  invincible  legion,  superior  in  active 
strength  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war  Polybius  has  deduced 
the  spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and  * 
impatient  of  repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest, 
which  might  have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy 
of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  achieved ;  and  the  perpetual 
violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  political  virtues  of 
prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the  republic,  sometimes 
vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious  in  war,  advanced  with 
rapid  steps  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean  ;  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might 
serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were  succes- 
sively broken  by  the  iron  monarchy  of  Rome.* 

The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire,  maj 
deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inov* 
itable  eflfect  of  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ripened 
the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied 
with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident 

*  While  Cai'thage  was  in  flames,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the 
[Had,  which  express  the  destraction  of  Tro^  acknowledging  to  Polyb<t 
iu8,  his  friend  and  preceptor,  (Polyb.  in  jBzcerpt.  de  Virtut  et  Vit 
torn.  u.  p.  1465 — 1466,)  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  af&irs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the  future  calamities  of 
Home,  (Appian.  in  Libycis,  p  186,  edit  Toll.)     - 

*  See  Daniel,  il  81 — 40.  "And  the  fourUi  kingdom  shall  be  strong 
as  iron;  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subduethaT] 
thinffs."  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and 
el^y)  was  accomplished,  accordii^  ^  St.Jeitw),  in  -his. own  time. 
Sicut  enim  in  ]>rinciBio  aliil  Romano  Impfrio  fortius  et  durins,  its  ia 
fine  rcrum  nihil  imDecilUus;  quum  et  in.  bellis  clvilibuset  advergm 
diversas  nationes^  aliarum  gentium  barbararum  auxilio  indlgeiini% 
(Oper/i,  torn.  v.  p.  572.)  '        * . 
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Iliad  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stupendous  fabric 
yielded:  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight  The  story' of  its 
ruin  is  simple  and  obvious ;  and  instead  of  inquiring  why  the 
Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised 
that  it  had  subsiisted  so  long.  The  victorious  legions,  who,  in 
distant  wars j  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers  and  mercenaries, 
first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  emperors,  anxious 
for  their  personal  safety  and  the  pubUc  peace,  were  reduced 
to  the  base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  ren- 
dered them  alike  formidable  to  their  sovereign  and  to  the 
enemy;  the  vigor  of  the  militaiy  government  was  relaxed, 
and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbarians.   -  • 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
translation  of  the  seat  of  empire ;  but  this  History  has  already 
shown,'  that  the  powers  of  government  were  divided,  rather 
than  removed.  The  throne  of  Constantinople  was  erected  in 
the  East;  while  the  West  was  still  possessed  by  a  sigries  of 
emperors  who  held  their  reisidehjce  in  Italy,  and  claimed  their 
equal  inheritance  of  the '  legions  and  provinces.  '  This  dan- 
gerous' novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices, 
of  a  double  reign :  the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary systemi  were  nfiultiplied ;  and  a  vain  emulation  oif  luxury, 
not  of  merit,  was  introduced  and  supported  between  the  degen- 
erate successors  of  Theodosius.  •  Extreme  distress,"  which 
unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  people,  imbitters  the  factions  of  a 
declining  monarchy.  The :  hostile  favorites  of  Arcadius'and 
Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  enemies ;  and 
the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indifference,  perhaps  with 
pleasure,  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and 
the  loss  of  the  West  •  Under  the  succeeding'  reigns,  the  alli- 
ance of  the  two  empires  was  restored ;  but  the  aid  of  the 
Oriental  Romans  was  tardy, '  doubtful,  and  ineffectual ; '  and 
the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlarged 
by  the  perpetual  difference  of  language  and  manners,  of 
interests,  and  even  of ;  religion.  ^  Yet  the '  salutary  event 
approved  in  some  measure  the  judgment 'of  Constantine. 
louring  a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled 
tho  victorious  afmies  of  Barbarians,  protected  the  wealth  of 
Asia^  and^  commanded,  both  in  peace, and  war,  the  important 
Btraitd  which   connect  the  Euxine   and  Mediterranean  '^  ~~ 
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The  foundation '  of  GonstanUaople  more  easentiallj  oontril^ 
nted  to  the  preservation  of  the  East,  than  to  the  rum  of  the 
West 

As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the  great  object^of  reli- 
frion,  we  may  near  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the  intro*> 
ductioa  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Christianity  had  smne  influx 
enee  on  the  decline  and  Ml  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
eleigy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of.  patience  and 
pusillanimity:  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  discouraged; 
and  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the 
clcNstor:  a  la^e  portion  of  public  and  private  wealth  was 
consecrated  to  the  specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion ; 
and  the  soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes 
of  both  sexes,  who  could  pnly  plead  the.  merits  of  abstinence 
and  chastity.*  Faith,  z^,  curiosity,  and  the  more  earthly 
passiona  of  malice  and-  ambition,  kindled  tiie  .flame  .of  theo- 
logical discord ;  the  church,  and  even  the  state,  were  distracted 
by  religious  Actions,  whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody, 
and  always,  implacable ;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was 
diverted  from  camps  to  synods;  the  Boman  trorld  waa  op- 
pressed by. a  new  species  of  tyranny;  and  the  persecuted 
sects  became. the  secret  eneaiies  of.  their  country.  Yet  party 
spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of  union 
as  well  as  of  dissension^  .  The  bishops,  from,  eighteen  hundred 
pulpits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful 
and  ort^ipdox  sovereign ;  their  frequent  assemblies^  and  per«> 
petual  correspondence,  mmntained  the  coinmunicm  of  distant 
churches.;.,  and  the  benevolent  temper:  of  the  gospel  was 
strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual,  alliance  of  the 
Catholics. .  l^ie  sacred  indolence  of .  the  monlu  was  devouUy 
embraced  by  a  servile  and  effeminate  age ;  but  if  superstition 
had  not  afforded  a  decent  retreat,  the  same,  vices  would 
have  tempted ,  the  unworthy  Romans  to  desert,  from  baser 
motiyes,  the  standard  of  the  republic.  Religious  precepts 
are.  easily  obeyed,  which  indulge  and  sanctify,  the  natural 
inclinations  ^f  their  votaries  ;  but  the  pure  and  genuine  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  beneficial,  though 
imperfect,  effects .  on  the  BArbariaU'  ptoselytes  of  the  NorUi. 
If  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  hastened  by  tlhj 

*  U  nM^  be  a^^ri0tt«.'ji|pecalatioii,  how  far  the  parqr  nionli  fti  Um 
genaine  and  more  active  CLnatiani  may  have  compensated,  in  the  popvlar 
oao  of  Um  Roman  emjpire,  for  the  aeocMJon  of  ancfa  nitmbeni'  into  naelive 
and  ttapiodaetiYt  eeUbacy.-^M.  ... 
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oonvenion  of  Comtantine,  his  victorious  religion  broke  tlra 
violence  of  the  fall,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the 
conquerors.         '  .  .     -     . 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  present  age.  It  la  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to 
prefer  and  promote  the  exclusive  interest  and  glory  of  his 
native  country:  but  a  philosopher  maybe  permitted  to  ien- 
large  his  views,"  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  gr^at  re]public^ 
whose  various  inhabitants  have  obtained  aloaost  the  same  level 
of  politeness  and  cultivation.  ■>  The  balance  of  power  wili 
continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own,' or  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  may  be  alternately  exalted  or  do- 
pressed;  but  these  partial  events  cannot  essentially  injure 
our  general  state  of  happiness,  the  system  of  artsj  and  laws, 
and  manners,  which  so  advantageously  distinguish,  above  the 
rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colonies.  The  sav- 
age nations  of  the  globe  are  the  common  enemies  of  civilized 
society;  and  we  may  inquire,  with  anxious  curiosity,  whether 
Europe  is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calam- 
ities, which  formerly  oppress(id  the  arms  and  institutions  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate  the  fall  of 
that  mighty^  empire,  and  explain  the  probable  causes  of  our 
actual  security. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  dan« 
ger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies.,  Beyond  the  Rhino 
and  Danube,  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent;  bold  in  arms,  and  impatient 
to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  Barbarian  world  was 
agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war;  and  the  peace  of 
Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China. 
The  .Huns,  who  fled  before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their 
march  towards  the  West;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the 
gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies.  The  flying  ^  tribes 
-  who  yielded  to  the  Huns  assumed  in  their  turn  the  spirit  of 
conquest;  the  endless' column  of  Barbarians  pressed  on  the 
Roman  empire  with  accumulated  weight;  and,  if  the  fore- 
most were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replen- 
ished by  new  assailants.  Such^  formidable  enaigrations  can 
no  longer  issue  from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  .which 
has  been' imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population;  is  the  happy 
oonsequ3noe  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Instead 
a  Borae  rude  callages,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  nnr) 
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moraateSyGennsny  iv>w  procbices  a  list  oi  two.tbjNi^aiid  three 
bnndred  waUed  towns:  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Dounack^ 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  successively  established,^  an4 
the  Han9p  inerchants,  with  the  Teutonic  kn^hts,  have  ex- 
tended their  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  &r  as 
the  Gulf  of  Fhiland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  East- 
em  Ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  fonn  of  a  powerM  and 
civilized  .empire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  foige,  are 
introduced  x>n  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  licna^ 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  Taiftar. hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Barbaiism  is 
now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span;  and. the  remnant  of  Cal« 
mucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  .may  be  almost  numbered, 
cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  repub- 
lic of  Europe.*  Tet  this  apparent  security  should  not  tempt 
us  to  forget,  that  new  enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may 
paaiUy  arise  from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visible  in  the 
map,  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  wIh)  spread  their 
conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  languished  in  poverty  and 
contempt,  till  Mahomet  breatiied  into  those  savage  bodies  the 
soul  of  enthusiasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by  tiit 
singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members^  Hie  subject 
lAtions,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independ- 
«nce,  embraced  the  character  of  Roman  citizens;  and  the 
provinces^  of  the  West  were  reluctantly  torn  by  the  Barbaric 
ans  from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  countiy.*  Bat  this  uidon 
was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military 
spirit;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion, 
expected  their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  govern^ 
ors,  who  were  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court'  'The 

*The  French' and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  flisCoiy  of 
the  Tartars  bare  subjoined  a  corions,  though  implerfect,- description, 
of  their  present  state. "  We  might  question  Uie  indcfiend^be  of  the 
CalmackB,  or  Elnths,  since  they  have  been  recently  vanquished  by 
the  Chinese,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  subdued  the  Lesser  Bucharia,  and 
advanced  into  the  country  of  Badakshan,'  near  the  source  of  the  Oxus,' 
(Membires  sur  les  ChinoU,  torn.  i.  p.  325-^400.)  But  these  conqnesnf 
are  precarious,  not  will  I  venture  to  insure  the  tofety  of  tlid  Chinece 
empire.   •        <   -  '..'••    i  ", 

'  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far;  this  general  proposi^ 
tion  is  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  iiidependence  of 
Britain  and'Armorica,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  Bapaiid®  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  (vol.  i  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  p.  315,  .v<.l.  iii.  p.  872-  \m\) 
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happiness  of  a  hundred  milKons  depended  6n  the  perEonal 
iD?rit.  of  one  or  two  mien,  perhaps;  children,  irhose  minds 
wer6:  corrupted  by  education,  luxury,  and  despotic  power. 
Thid  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  empire  during  the 
minorities  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Theodosius;  and, 
after  those  incapable  princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state 
to  the  eunuchs,  and  the  provinces  to  the  Barbarians.  Europe 
is  DOW  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though  unequal  king- 
doms, three  respectable '  commonwealths,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller,  though  independent^  states :  the  chances  of  royal  and 
ministerial  talents  are  multi]:^ied,  at  least,  with  the  number 
of  its  rulers;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign  in  the 
North,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again  slumber  on  the 
tlirones  of  the  South.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  are,  restrained 
by  the  mutual  influence  of  fear  and  shame;  republics  have 
acquired  order  and  stability;  monarchies  have  imbibed  the 
principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  moderation ;  and  some 
seiue  of  honor  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the  most  defec- 
tive constitutions  by  the  general  manners  of  the  times.  In 
peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated 
by  the  emulation  of  so  many  active  rivals :  in  war,  the  Euro- 
pean forces  are  exercised  by  temperate  and  undecisive  con- 
tests. If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust  peasants 
of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant 
nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ;  w1k>, 
perhaps;  might  confederate  for  their  common  defence 
Should  the  victorious  Barbarians  carry  slavery  ar^d  desola- 
tion as  far  as. the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  wouKl 
transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized  soci- 
ety; and  Europe  would  revive .  and  flourish  in  the  American 
world,  which  b  abready  filled  with  her  colonies  and  institu- 
tions.* 

UL  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify 
the  strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age  they 
have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India, 

*  Ametica  pow  contuns  about  six  millions  of  European  blood  and 
descent;  and  their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  North,  are  continually  in-  ' 
creasing.  .'Whatever  maybe  the  changes  of  their  political  situation^ 
they  must  preserve  the  manners  of  Europe;  and  we  may  reflect  with 
.■ome  pleasure,  that  the  English  language  will  probably  be  diffuMd 
•vor  ma  iroincnse  and  populous  oontinest 
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and  Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counterbalance 
these  natural  powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art'  The 
warlike  states  of  antiquity;  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Borne, 
educated  a  race  of  soldiers ;  exercised  their  bodies,  disci- 
plined their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolu- 
tions, and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed,  into  strong 
and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this  superiority  insensibly^  de- 
clined with  their  laws  and  manners;  and  the  feeble  policy  of 
Oonstantine  and  his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the 
ruin  of  the  empire,  the  rude  valor  of  the  Barbarian  mer- 
cenaries. The  military  art  has  been  changed  by  the  invention 
of  gunpowder;  which  enables  man  to  command  the  two  most 
powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire.  .  Mathematics,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  architecture,  have  been  appUed  to  the  8er\i08 
of  war;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other  the 
most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.  Historians 
may  indignantly  observe,  that '  the  preparations  of  a  siege 
would  found  and  maintain  a  flourishing  colony ; '  yet  we  can- 
not be  displeased,  that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a 
work  of  cost  and  difficulty;  or  that  an  industrious  people 
should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive  and  supply 
the  decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications  now 
form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse ;  and 
Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irruptions  of  Barbarians; 
since,  before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar- 
barous. Their  gradual  advances  in  the  science' of  war  would 
always  be  accompanied,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
Russia,  with  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts*  of  peace 
and  civil  policy ;  and  they  themselves  must  deser\'e  a  place 
among  the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  tliese  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  ^lacious, 
there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope. 


'  On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Turin)  140  pieces  de  .canon; 
el  il  est  a  remarquer  que  chaque  gros  canon  mont^  revient  a  environ 
2000  6cus:  il  y  avoit  100,000  boulets;  106,000  cartouches  d'une  fii^on, 
it  300,000  d*une  autre;  21,000  boiiibea:  27,700  grenades,  16,000  sacs 
a  terre,  80,000  insti'uments  pour  la  pionnage ;  1,200,000  livres  de  pou- 
r\re.  Ajoutez  a  ces 'munitions,  le  plomb,  le  fer,' et  le '  fer-blanc,  lea 
cordages,  tout  ce  qui  sert  aux  mineurs,  le  suuphre,  le  salp^tre,  lea 
outils  de  toute  espdce. '  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tons  ces  prepara- 
tifs  de  destruction  suffiroient  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  pliM 
oombreuse  colonic.  •  Voltaire,  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  xz.'  in  hii 
Wcrks,  torn,  zl  p.  891. 
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The  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modern  navigatow,  and  the 
domestic  history,  or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
represent  the  human  savcL^e,  naked  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  lan- 
guage." From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the  primitive 
and  universal  state  of  man,  he  has  gradually  arisen  to  com- 
mand the  animals,  to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean, 
and  to  measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties "  has 
been  irregular  and  various ;  infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning, 
and  increasing  by  degrees  with  redoubled  velocity:  ages  of 
laborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid 
downfall ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of  foui 
thousand  years  should  enlarge  our  hopes,  and  diminish  our 
apprehensions:  we  cannot  determine  to  what  height  the 
human  species  may  aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion;  but  it  may  safely  be  presanied,  that  no  people,  unless 
the  face  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their  original 
barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society  may  be  viewed 
under  a  threefold  aspect  1.  The  poet  or  philosopher  illus- 
trates his  age  and  country  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  but 
those  superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spon- 
taneous productions  ;*  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero, 
or  Newton,  would  excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could  be 
created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,'  or  the  lessons  of  a  preceptor. 
2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  are  more  solid  and  permanent:  and 
inany  individuals  may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  disci- 
pline, to  promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of 

**  It  would  be  an  easy,  thotigh  tedious,  task,  to  produce  the  author- 
ities of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  appealing  to  the  decisive  and  authentic  testimony  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus, .  (torn.,  L  I  l  p.  11,  12,  L  iii.  p.  184,  Ac.,  edit.  Wesse- 
ling.)  The  Ictliyophagi,  who  in  his  time  wandered  along  the  shores 
(if  tlie  Red  Sea,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  tiatives  of  New  Holland, 
(Dampier's  Voyages,  toL  I  p.  464—469.)  •  Fancy,  or  perhaps  reason, 
may  still  auppose,  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below 
the  level  of  ihese  savages,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instru* 
nients. 

"  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Goguet,  lit 
rOiigine  des  Loix,  dcs  Arts,  et  des  Sciences.  He  traces  from  fiicta,  or 
conjectures,  (torn.  L  p.  147—887,  edit  13mo.,)  the  first  and  mo«t  difll^ 
bah  stops  of  human  inx»ention. 
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llie  oomiiNimtj.  But  thb  general  order  is  the  effect  of  skill 
and  labor;  and  the  complex  machinery  may  be  decayed  by 
itee,  or  injured  by  violence.-  9.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
the  more  useful,  or,  at  least,  more  necessary  arts,  can  be  per- 
formed without  superior  talents,  or  national  subordination: 
without  the  powers  of  one^  or  the  union  of  manif.  Each  vil< 
lage,  each  fiimily,  each  individual,  must  always  poasesd  both 
aUlity  and  indination  to  perpetuate  the  use  <^  fire"  and^f 
metals;  the  propagation  and  service  of  domestic  animals; 
the  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  the .  rudiments  of  navi- 
gation ;  the  im^rfect  cultivation  of  com,  or  other  nutritive 
grain ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic  trades^  Pri< 
vate  genius  and  public  industry  may  be  extirpated ;  but  these 
hardy  plants  survive  the  tempest^  and  strike  an  everlasting 
root  into  the  most  un&vorable  soil.  '  The  splendid  days  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan  were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance; 
and  the  Barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and  palaces  of -Rome. 
But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem  of  Saturn,"  still  con- 
tinued annually  to  mow  the.  harvests  of  Italy ;  and  the  human 
feasts  of  the  Lnstrigons"  have  never  been  renewed  on  the 
coast  of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce,  and  re!> 
ligious  zeal  have  diflfused,  a^iong  the  savages  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  these  inestimable  gift^:  they  have .  been  sucp 
cessively. propagated ;  they  cap  never  be  lost.  We  inay-  therer 
fore  aoqmesce  in  the  pleaung  conclusion,  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real  wealth,  the 
happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  the 
human  race.** 


''  It  \b  certain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  igno- 
raot  of  the  use  of  fira  -Even  the  .ingenious  natives  of  ptaheite,  who 
are  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the 
liquids  whi£  they  contain.   . 

^'  Plutarch.  Qusest  Bom.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  MacroU  SatumaL  L  l 
e.  8,  p.  162,  edit.  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  wor- 
ship) in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  that  the  savage  oo^t  of  Latimnwas  first 
discovered  and  civilized  by  Uie  Phoonicians. 

^*  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embel- 
lished the  tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  tlie 
cannibalB  of  Itidy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

*•  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been,  stained  mth  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  fanaticism;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced 
the  oomraunication  of  disease  and  prejudica     >  singuLir  exception  it 
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due  to  the  virtae  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  five  great  roy. 
ages,  successively  undertaken  by  the  command' of  his  present  Majesty, 
were  inspired  by  the  pure  and  generous  love  of  science  and  of  roan- 
kind.  The  same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the  differont 
stages  of  society,  has  founded  his  school  of  painting  in  his  capital ;  and 
has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  yegetables  and 
animals  most  useful  to  human  life. 


TBB  Ein>  OF  VOL.  nz. 
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